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This  First  Beport  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  Massa- 
chusetts, was  presented  to  the  Legislature  soon  after  the 
organization  of  the  Board.  For  several  years  past,  it  has 
been  impossible  to  procure  copies  for  the  use  of  libraries 
and  individuals  wishing  to  complete  their  series  of  Beports. 
The  Legislature  of  1874  consequently  passed  the  following 
order : — 

House  op  Refresentahves,  May  6, 1874. 

Ordered,  That  three  thousand  copies  of  the  First  Annual  Report  of  the 
State  Board  of  Health  be  printed,  for  distribution  from  time  to  time,  as 
occasion  may  offer,  by  the  Board. 

Adopted  May  7. 1874. 

GEO.  A.  MARDEN,  Ckrk. 
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State  Board  of  Health,  > 
January  10,  1870.  J 

To  fJie  Honorable  the  Senate  and  House  of  JRepreseniative^. 

We  congratulate  the  legislature  ou  tha  fact  that  the  com- 
prehensive idea  iacludeil  under  the  term  of  "State  Medicine" 
has  at  length  been  estahlbhed  in  Mussachnaetts. 

We  feel  the  responsibilities  of  the  position  that  we  hold* 
We  accept  them  with  an  earnest  wish  to  be  able  to  grapple 
suoeessfully  with  the  various  difficulties  that  surround  the  com- 
mencement of  this  very  important  branoh  of  the  pulilie  service* 

In  accordance  with  the  law  passed  June  21,  1869,  we  now 
present  the  First  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Health. 

General  Prikctples  of  Action- 
Before  proceeding  to  its  details,  we  desire  to  give  the  gen* 
eral  priuciples  upon  which  we  have  acted  in  its  preparation. 

No  board  of  health,  if  it  rightly  perform  its  duty,  can  sepa^ 
rate  the  physical  from  the  moral  and  intellectual  natures  of 
nmn*  These  three  qualities  of  man  are  really  indissoluble,  and 
mutually  act  and  react  upon  each  other.  Any  influence  ex- 
^erted  to  the  injury  of  one,  inevitably,  though  perhaps  very 
indirectly,  injures  another.  As  in  the  physical  world  there  is 
a  correlation  of  forces,  so  that  no  force  is  ever  lost,  but  only 
interchangGd  with  another^  so  do  these  various  powers  and 
qualities  of  man  act  upon  each  other^  and  act  and  are  acted 
on  by  the  physical  forces  of  nature  that  surround  him. 

By  the  careful  and  comprehensive  study  of  these  various 
laws  and  of  their  relations,  the  highest  department  of  the 
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phy^iciiura  art  is  brought  into  operation.  But  no  man  or  pri- 
vate l>otly  of  men  has  the  al>ility  to  study  and  to  develop  this 
department  as  a  free  CommuDwealth  can  do  when  acting 
through  the  agency  of  a  few  persons  who  are  devoted  to  this 
objc^ct,  and  wlio  come  wilHagly  to  the  work,  and  armed  witli  the 
powf*r  Mild  the  ample  meaus  of  the  State.  Hence  the  term 
"State  Medichie/*  though  criticised  by  some,  becomes  a  moat 
appropriate  and  terse  expression  of  the  position  which  our 
Commonwealth  haa  now  assumed. 

From  the  earliest  colonial  days»  the  general  conii  baa 
Msnnicd  to  itself  the  right  to  prescribe  rules  for  the  intel- 
lectual and  moml  health  of  the  people.  The  aids  given  to 
our  colleges  and  to  our  primary  and  normal  schools ^  and 
recently  by  authorizing  the  estaldishment  of  public  libraries 
by  cities  and  tomis,  all  testify  to  the  labors  of  the  Gommon- 
wealth  in  reference  to  these  two  of  the  above-named  powers 
of  man.  But  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether,  in  the  earnest 
desire  to  stimulate  the  intellectual  powers  of  its  people,  the 
Stale  has  not  neglected  somewhat  the  moral,  and  almost 
wholly  lost  sight  of  the  physical  nature  of  man. 

The  State  Board  of  He^th,  according  to  our  estimate  of 
its  objects »  should  neglect  none  of  these  three,  and  if,  in  tJiia 
or  any  future  reptirt^  it  should  study  any  supposed  evil  upon 
mmu  it  will  adopt  the  6ne  old  maxim,  pagan  though  it  be, 
that  nottiiiig  which  pertains  to  human ityi  in  its  widest  sense^ 
will  this  B<mrd  iecm  foreign  to  its  aims. 

We  have  thongfal  it  well  Ihu^  to  lay  down  certain  general 
principlaft  upon  which  we  intend  to  act. 

We  now  p*ss  to  a  brief  sUtement  of  what  has  been  dooe 
bj  tlna  Board  since  its  cng»ni»ition  in  September. 

ScmrrAfiT'ii  Report, 
In  the  Secretary's  report  will  be  found  the  acmnni  of  the 
oigmiiiaaiiioii  of  the  BoartI,  ami  a  aitinmaij  of  its  dotngs  to 
the  prwent  time ;  al.^  mllosicim  lo  certmin  nuisances,  in  which 
ht  hn  been  alreMly  able  to  be  of  acrvice  am  unlHftsoed 
«B|Mftt  mtAet  Slate  atithority.  Hb  mnariis  abMt  the  tie- 
cmssilj  of  hariiig  aoine  n>oiii  pmTided  for  bu&Lneas  of  the 
BMid,  and  «po»  *e  ptoprietr  of  the  Bo»d  reporting  in 
Mm  »  print,  wte  eomoMid  lo  tbe  notiige  oT  4it  legiahiu«. 
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It  was  the  UQanimoiis  opinion  of  the  Board  that  it  would  he 
betttT  to  study  a  few  questions  only^  and  to  do  so  thoroughly > 
rather  than  to  waste  time  l»y  running  o¥er  a  larger  fields 
iiichiding  many  important  sulyects,  but  none  of  which  could 
be  examined  in  an  exhaustive  manner  during  the  time  left 
before  the  close  of  the  yesLV,  Accordingly  it  was  decided  to 
tjike  up  the  three  following 

Special  Questions. 
1,  Sale  of  Poisona, 
What  should  be  done  in  reference  to  the  sale  of  poisons,  in 
order  to  prevent,  if  possible ,  the  frequent  occurrence  of  death 
frurn  these  subgtanees  being  sold  by  boys  and  men  ignorant  of 
liharmacy,  or  careless  in  the  dealing  out  of  these  dangerous 
drugs? 

After  mature  consideration  of  the  subject,  the  Board  caine 
to  the  conclusiun  that,  although  the  present  law  relative  to  the 
Side  of  poisons  is  really  useless,  there  could  not  be*  from  the 
Tory  nature  of  the  case,  any  law  devised  restraining  the  sale 
of  articles  specially  designated  that  would  not  in  like  nuiuner 
become  useless  in  a  short  time* 

Therefore  the  Board  feel  that  the  promotion  of  a  high  edu- 
ion  among  apothecaries  and  their  assistants,  and,  as  far  as 
ible,  by  legidation,  the  prevention  of  ignorant  and  unscru- 
]iulous  persons  from  practising  the  apothecary's  art,  are  the 
l>est  modes  of  deahng  with  the  subject-  The  specific  methods 
to  !)e  pursned  by  legislation  to  gain  these  ends  must  be  left 
to  the  wisdom  of  the  general  court. 

2,  Slaughterhig  for  the  Boston  Markets 
We  commend  this  report  to  the  candid  and  close  attention, 
not  only  of  the  legislature,  but  also  of  the  inhabitants  of  those 
t*>wns  in  which  slaughter-houses  are  found.  For  although 
deaths,  for  various  reasons,  may  not  be  more  numerous  in 
these  towns  than  in  others,  it  seems  to  the  Board  highly 
in]pn>per  to  wait  until  such  results  are  reached,  as  they  inev- 
]t4il»ly  will  be  if  the  present  evil  in  the  management  of  this 
business  be  allowed  to  go  onward  michecked*  Besides,  we 
Imve  reason  to  believe,  ihnt  although  an  excessive  number  of 
dimtbs  may  not  be  found  in  these  towns,  it  by  no  means  fol- 
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lows  that  there  may  not  be  numerons  slighter  and  persistent 
discomforts,  and  many  actual  derangements  of  the  system, 
which  are  unknown  to  our  State  registration. 

When,  therefore,  we  consider  that  slaughter-houses,  as  con- 
ducted in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  are  nuisances  now,  and  that 
they  will  become  greater  ones*  hereafter,  and  that  all  large 
cities  like  London,  Paris,  and,  more  recently.  New  York, 
have  found  it  advisable  to  build  abattoirs  for  slaughtering,  it 
may  well  be  questioned  whether  the  legislature  would  not  be 
doing  wisely  if  it  were  to  allow  the  inhabitants  of  towns  thus 
tainted  either  to  build  such  abattoirs  at  the  public  expense,  or 
authorize  private  enterprise  to  do  so.  Should  this  be  accom- 
plished by  either  method,  we  know  from  the  experience  of 
other  cities  that  nothing  but  good  will  result,  while  at  the 
same  time  waste,  which  is  now  very  great,  will  be  prevented, 
and  money  will  thus  be  saved. 

The  report  fully  sustains  those  remarks. 

3.  Comparij^n  of  Model  Lcnlinng-IIou^es  and  Common  Tene- 
ment IIou:fej^ — their  relative  ejfects  upon  the  Health  and 
J^Ioralif  fff  the  People. 

The  Board  regrets  that  it  cannot  complete  this  investigation 
in  time  for  the  present  Riport,  but  pn>poses  to  pursue  the 
iuquin^  during  the  ci»ming  year.  The  Board,  however,  can- 
not dismiss  this  subject,  without  bringing  to  the  notice  of 
philanthropists  some  facts  already  bnnight  out,  viz.,  that  the 
model  ludgiug-house,  while  giving  to  the  poor  at  a  very  cheap 
rent  a  pirfi-ctly  cKau  though  humble  home,  with  all  the  appli- 
ances of  modem  civilization,  thus  doing  much  towards  pro- 
moting tempcmni-e  and  all  the  domostic  virtues,  really  gives 
a  good  return  to  i-apilal  in  a  six  jn^r  i-eni.  interest  as  net  profit 
for  the  money  thus  exivuded.  Surely  these  buildings  are 
among  the  most  sati>factury  of  the  many  Ixnievolout  under- 
takings this  age  has  s<^n. 

Chiup  Homes  roK  the  Poor  imperiously  called  for  at 
THE  Pretext  Time. 

At  the  pre^nt  lime  cheap  homes  for  the  ixx^r  are  it  .j^ri- 
omdy  calhJ  for  in  Bost-^n.  owing  to  the  suaJon  destnulion  of 
Fort  Hill,  whereby  verj-  large  uumt.ore  have  Uvu  thru.wn 
from  homes  they  hive  fur  years  iuhabitttJ, 
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tTFOEMATION  ON  HeALTK  FOR  THK  PeOPLE. 

By  law  we  are  required  from  time  to  time  to  give  infor- 
matiou  to  the  people  respecting  health,  Iq  accordance  with 
thnt  proviso,  the  Board  decided  to  ptildish  for  more  general 
distributiDii  some  remarks  made  by  our  Secretary  before  the 
Boston  Social  Science  Association,  as  subsequently  modified 
And  extended  by  him.  There  is  one  subject  named  thereiato 
which  the  Board  wishes  to  draw  especial  attention,  viz, : 

The  Earth  Closet, 
Tills  is  one  of  the  sinipl©j§t  and  yet  one  of  the  most  useful  dis- 
coveries of  ioodern  times.  Hereafter,  if  we  arc  Hise>  we  shall 
apply  this  simple  means  for  the  purification  of  vaults  in  every 
place  where  Avater  is  not  used  for  that  purpose,  as  in  our  great 
cities.  In  the  country  it  will  lie  invaluable,  Aud  whenever 
in  private  homes  cholera  or  typhoid  fever  or  any  contagtoua 
disease  may  occur,  there  should  this  principle  involved  in  the 
Earth  Closet  be  adopted. 

The  Use  of  IifTOXiCATiNG  Liquoe,  as  a  Beverage, 
The  fourth  section  of  the  Act  establishing  this  Board  reads 
&a  follows : — 

**It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board,  and  they  are  hereby 
instructed,  to  examine  into  and  report  what  hi  their  judgment  is  the 
effect  of  the  use  of  intoxicating;  hquor,  as  a  beverage,  upon  the 
industry,  prosperity,  hapinness,  health  and  lives  of  the  citizens  of 
the  state.  Also  what  additional  legislation,  if  any,  is  necessary  la 
the  premises." 

• 

This  opens  to  the  Board  of  Health  a  very  wide  field  of  inves- 
tigation and  inquiry ;  one  over  which  the  advocates  of  oppo- 
site oiduions  upon  the  questions  involved,  have  carried  on  an 
auiinated,  not  to  say  bitter,  controversy  for  many  years. 

It  seemed  to  the  Board  that,  upon  questions  which  have  so 
long  engrossed  public  attention,  and  about  which  scientific 
atid  professional  men  and  legislator  diller  so  widely,  any 
opinions  or  judgments  of  this  Board,  to  be  of  value,  should 
be  formed  and  published  after  a  full  and  careful  reexamination 
of  facfcs  and  arguments,  whic^h  alone  can  be  the  proper  grounds 
of  such  opinions  and  judgments* 
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The  time  since  the  organization  of  the  Board  has  been 
entirely  insufficient  for  making  such  necessary  examination. 

With  more  time  and  ampler  opportunities  the  Board  hope 
to  be  able  hereafter  to  present  such  facts  and  conclusions  as 
may  be  of  some  service  to  the  citizen  in  the  conduct  of  life, 
and  to  the  legislator  in  the  discharge  of  his  responsible  duty. 

Nuisances,  and  the  doings  of  the  Board  thereupon. 

Among  the  nuisances  mentioned  in  the  Secretary's  report 
and  which  the  Board  was  called  on  to  examine,  was  one 
relative  to  the  places  used  as  lock-ups."  The  subject  is  one 
well  worthy  the  consideration  of  the  legislature,  for  certainly 
many  places  for  the  detention  of  persons  accused  of  crime 
now  exist  in  this  Commonwealth,  which  are  unfit  for  any 
human  being  to  stay  in  even  for  a  few  hours. 

Expenses  of  the  Board. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  expenses  of  the  Board  hare  fallen 
far  within  the  limit  generously  granted  by  the  State.  It  is 
hopeil  that  the  same  liberality  evinced  last  year  by  the  legis- 
lature will  be  shown  in  the  future.  The  Board  intends,  by 
employing  learned  experts  and  others  to  make  special  investi- 
gations, to  be  able  to  render  their  own  reports  of  much  greater 
value.    For  this  purpose  funds  will  be  needed. 

No  Room  for  Board  Meetings. 
The  Boanl  regrets  to  say  that  it  has  yet  no  room  appointed 
for  its  use.  The  Secretary  has  been  compelled  to  use  his  own 
private  office  for  public  work.  During  the  session  of  the 
legislature  we  have  al^snlutely  no  place  for  our  meetings  ;  the 
loom  in  which  we  have  hitherto  met  being  then  needed  as  a 
committee  xoi>m.  We  a^k  the  aid  of  the  general  court  to 
supply  this  want. 

'  All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

HEXRY  I.  WWDITCK. 

okmri;e  dkkby- 

r  OliiKY  Al.PKlCH 
v\  i  UAriX. 

wakkkx  sawyf.r. 

R.  FR»mtlNi;iLvM 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY. 


0  the  State  Board  of  IleaUh: — 

Gentlemen  :~The  fgllowing  history  of  the  Board  will 
eicpkin,  in  a  connected  form,  the  kind  of  work  in  which  wo 
have  been  engaged  since  our  organization. 

Establishment  of  the  Board* 
The  Act  establishing  a  State  Board  of  Health  iu  Massaehu- 
sella  m  aa  follows  : — 

Act  to  cstalilish  a  BtAie  Board  of  HeaJth. 
Sectiok  1 .  The  governor,  with  the  advice  and  coneent  of  the 
Dcili  .Hhall  appoint  seven  persons  who  shall  constitute  the  Board 
of  Health  and  Vital  Statistics,  The  persons  so  appointed  shall  hold 
their  offices  for  seven  years  ;  provided^  that  the  terms  of  office  of  the 
zren  first  appointed  shall  be  so  arranged  that  tlie  term  of  one  shall 
expire  each  year,  and  the  racancies  so  created,  as  well  as  all  vacan- 
cies occurring  otherwise,  shall  be  filled  by  the  governor  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  conncil ;  but  any  one  may  be  reapiiointed. 
Sect.  2.  The  board  shall  take  cognizance  of  the  interests  of 
Ite&lth  and  life  among  the  citizens  of  this  Commonwealtli.  They 
filial]  make  sanitarj'  investigations  and  in<xuiries  iu  respect  to  the 
people,  the  causes  of  disease,  and  especially  of  epidemics,  and  the 
sonrces  of  mortality  and  the  effects  of  localities,  employments,  coU' 
ditions  and  circumstances  on  the  public  health;  and  they  shall 
gather  such  information  in  respect  to  those  matters  as  they  may 
deem  proper,  for  diffusion  among  the  people.  They  shall  ad\4se 
tJbd  government  in  regard  to  the  location  of  any  public  mstitutiona. 
They  shall,  in  the  mouth  of  January,  make  report  to  the  legislature 
of  their  doings,  investigations  and  discoveries  during  the  year  end- 
ing December  thirty-first,  with  such  suggestions  aa  to  legislative 
action  as  they  may  deem  necessary. 

Sect,  3*  The  board  shall  meet  at  the  state  house  once  in  three 
months,  and  as  much  oftener  as  they  may  deent'  expedient,  No 
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member,  except  the  secretary,  shall  receive  anj  couspensation,  but 
the  actual  personal  expenses  of  any  member  while  engaged  io  the 
duties  of  the  hoard  shall  be  allowed  and  paid. 

Sect-  4,  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Ixmrd,  and  thej  are  hereby 
iDstructed,  to  examine  into^  and  report  what,  in  their  best  judg- 
ment, is  the  effect  of  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquor  as  a  beverage, 
upon  the  industry^  prosperity,  happiness,  health  and  lives  of  tbe 
citizens  of  the  state.  Also  what  additional  legislation,  if  any,  is 
necessarj*  in  the  premises, 

Sei^t.  5*  The  board  sbail  elect  a  secretarj^  either  from  their 
own  number,  or  otherwise  j  hut  when  elected  he  Bhall  be  a  member 
of  the  Ijoard,  and  their  executive  officer.  He  shall  perform  and 
superintend  the  work  prescribed  in  this  law,  and  such  other  dutiea 
as  the  board  may  require.  He  shall  receive  fVom  the  treasury,  in 
quarterly  payments,  an  annual  salary  of  twenty-five  hnndred  dol- 
lars, and  hia  necessarj'  travelling  expenses  incurred  in  the  perfonn- 
ance  of  official  duties,  after  the}*  have  been  audited  by  the  lK}ard 
and  approved  by  the  governor  and  council,  and  all  other  necessary 
expenses  arising  in  his  office  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  treasury  in 
the  same  manner  as  those  of  the  different  departments  of  the  gov- 
ernment. 

Sect.  6.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage.  [Jufia  21, 
1869. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  His  Excel- 
lency the  Governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
coiujcil,  appointed  the  following  named  persons  to  constitute 
the  Htate  Board  of  Health,  their  commissions  beariag  date 
July  31,  186U:— 


HeXEV  I*  BoWDITCH,  . 

Gborge  Derby, 

P.  Emoby  Axdiucjj,  . 

WlUJAM  C*  CllAPIXt  ' 

Wakiikn  Sawykr, 

R  Kn  A  li  u  F  uoTi  1 1 X  y  u .vm  , 

RouEHT  T.  Davis» 


for  sevm  yWB. 
»im  yearn 

^ve  years, 
four  years, 
three  years, 
two  years, 
one  year^ 


The  first  moeting  uf  the  Board  was  held  at  the  Stata  House, 
September  15,  181*9,  on  which  occasion  the  senior  member, 
Pr*  Bowdilchj  made  the  fuUuwiiig  address : — 
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fJtnihsmen  of  the  State  Boanl  of  Health : 

By  the  ortkrs  of  ih©  Governor  of  the  ComraomTealth,  it  tlevolvea 
upon  m©  to  call  roo  together.  As  the  subjeot-matters  for  our  dis- 
€tisfti0n  may  be  sotaewbat  Indefinite  in  all  of  our  minds,  1  take  the 
liberty  af  aildressing  a  few  words  to  you,  in  order  that  you  may 
know  not  only  what  1  consider  the  general  nature  of  onr  duties^ 
bat  mny  ai«!o  understand  how  high  T  place  these  duties  when  I  con- 
aider  them  in  their  relations  to  the  present  and  future  heaitb  of  the 
elti2ens  of  tlie  State.  I  may  he  mietaken  in  my  estimate  of  the 
tro|K>rtancc*  of  the  movement,  the  commencement  of  which  to*day 
devolves  upon  ua.  1  confess  to  you  that  I  know  of  no  higher 
olflcc  m  the  State  than  that  which  we  now  hold,  viz,,  that  of  in- 
augurstt!n<x  the  idea  of  **  St^te  Medicine"  in  Massachusetts.  Upoa 
our  higli  of  low  appreciation  of  the  position  and  of  the  duties 
resultkig  !vom  that  i^osition,  and  upon  our  wise  or  foolish  perfonn- 
anw  of  these  duties,  depends  the  success  of  the  object  aimed  at  in 
the  e^ljiblishracnt  of  a  State  Board  of  Health.  The  \m%  legislature, 
unconsciously,  perhaps,  on  the  part  of  mauy  members  thereof,  has 
pfopoicd  n  system  that  may  be  made  by  us  capable  of  good  to  the 
eftiaens  in  all  future  time,  or  it  may  prove  a  perfect  abortion.  Our 
work  is  for  the  far  fhture  as  well  as  for  the  present,  and  at  this  very 
opening  of  our  labors  we  should  tr^-  to  place  ourselves  abjve  the 
region  of  merely  local  or  teniporarj^  excitement  or  of  partisan  war- 
fare, in  order  that  we  may  act  wisely  and  for  the  ultimate  good  of 
tbe  whole  people. 

In  these  imroductory  general  remarks,  as  you  will  see,  my  object 
hfid  been  to  impress  uijon  you  my  views  of  the  essential  dignity  of 
ihe  ollices  we  now  hold,  and  that  we  should  assume  them  witti  minds 
layal  to  the  truth  and  under  a  sense  of  individual  responsibility  in 
the  firemises, 

I  ha\'e  used  one  expression  about  which  I  wish  to  enter  into 
some  detaU,  viz.,  "State  Medicine  in  Massachusetts"  What  is  the 
precise  meaning  of  the  expression*  It  is  of  very  recent  growth  in 
onr  language.  It  has,  in  fact,  arisen,  I  believe,  within  the  last  few 
years  in  England,  whore  already  it  has  become  a  great  power  for 
good.  Its  objects  rank  among  the  most  important  matters  now  db- 
ctiaaed  by  the  highest  intellects  and  huraanest  hearts  in  Great 
Britain.  It  is,  as  I  understand  it,  a  special  function  of  a  state 
amhorlty^  which,  until  these  later  days  of  scientific  investigation, 
lia^i  been  left  almost  wholly  unperformed,  or  exercised  only  under 
the  greatest  incitements  to  its  operation,  such  as  the  coming  of 
the  plague,  cholera,  small-pox,  or  some  other  equally  malignant  dis- 
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member,  except  the  secretarj,  shall  receive  any  compensation,  but 
the  actual  personal  exi>enses  of  any  member  while  engaged  in  the 
da  ties  of  the  board  shall  be  allowed  and  paid* 

Sect*  4*  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board,  and  they  are  hereby 
instructed,  to  examine  into,  and  report  what,  in  their  best  judg- 
ment:, IB  the  effect  of  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquor  as  a  beverage^ 
upon  the  industry,  prosperity,  happitieas,  healtb  and  lives  of  the 
citizens  of  the  state.  Also  what  additional  legislation,  if  any,  is 
necessary  in  the  premises. 

Skct,  5.  The  board  shall  elect  a  secretary,  either  fVom  tbeir 
own  number,  or  otherwise  ;  but  when  elected  he  shall  be  a  member 
of  the  board,  and  their  executive  officer.  He  shall  perform  and 
superintend  the  work  prescribed  in  this  law,  and  such  other  duties 
as  the  board  may  require.  He  shall  receive  A"ora  the  treasur}\  in 
quarterly  payments,  an  annual  salary  of  twenty-five  hundred  dol- 
lars, and  his  necessary  travelling  expenses  incurred  in  the  perform- 
ance of  official  duties,  after  the^^  have  been  audited  by  the  ])oard 
and  approved  by  the  governor  and  council,  and  all  other  necessary 
expenses  arising  in  his  ofllee  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  treasury  in 
the  same  manner  as  those  of  the  different  departments  of  the  gov- 
ernment* 

Sect*  6.  Thia  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage,  [Jwns  22, 
1869. 


In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  His  Excel- 
lency the  Governor,  with  the  advice  nud  consent  of  the 
council,  appointed  the  following  named  persons  to  constitute 
the  State  Board  of  Healthy  their  commissions  bearing  date 
July  Bl,  1869:— 


HENTir  T,  BOWBITCH,  , 

Geoiiue  Deuuy, 

p.  EMOEt  Aldrich,  » 

WiLUAM         ChAPIN,  • 

Wai£UEn  Sawyer^ 

RlCliARO  FUOTHINGIIAXI, 

KoBERT  T.  Davis, 


,     for  sm'en 

six  years. 

four  years^ 
three  years, 
two  years. 
•  one  year* 


The  first  meeting  of  the  Board  was  held  at  the  State  House, 
September  15,  lii(>9,  on  which  occasion  the  senior  member, 
Dr.  Bowditch,  made  the  following  address  : — 
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Omtteinen  of  the  Stmie  Board  of  Health : 

By  the  orders  of  the  Governor  of  th%  Comnioiwealtb,  it  devolves 
ui>on  tiie  til  call  yoa  togetJier.  As  the  stibject-ni alters  for  our  dis- 
Ciissioti  may  he  somewhHt  intlefiiiite  in  all  of  our  mmds,  I  take  the 
liberty  of  addressing  a  few  words  to  you,  in  order  that  you  may 
know  not  only  what  I  (xinsider  the  general  nature  of  our  duties, 
bat  may  *ilso  uuderstaiid  how  high  I  place  these  duties  when  I  con- 
ftider  tUem  in  their  relations  to  the  present  and  future  health  of  the 
eitbens  of  the  State,  I  may  be  mistaken  in  my  estimate  of  the 
(jnpcntance  of  the  movement,  the  commencement  of  which  to-day 
devolves  ui^on  us.  I  confess  to  you  that  I  know  of  no  higher 
oCHoe  in  the  State  than  that  which  we  now  hold,  viz.,  that  of  in- 
atigtirflting  Ihe  idea  of  State  Medicine"  in  Massachusetts^  Upon 
our  high  or  tow  appreciation  of  the  position  and  of  the  duties 
malting  from  that  position^  and  upon  our  wise  or  foolish  perfomi- 
woe  of  lhc*se  duties^  dependa  the  success  of  the  object  aimed  at  In 
the  estnbl  tollmen t  of  a  State  Board  of  Health.  The  last  legislature, 
tmccinsclously,  perhaps,  on  the  part  of  many  members  thereof^  has 
proposed  n  system  that  may  be  made  by  us  capable  of  good  to  the 
eilissens  hi  all  future  time,  or  it  may  prove  a  perfect  abortion.  Our 
work  is  for  the  far  future  as  well  as  for  the  present,  and  at  this  very 
opening  ol"  our  labors  we  should  tr\'  to  place  ourselves  aliove  the 
ffigion  of  merely  local  or  temporary  excitement  or  of  partisan  war- 
fure,  in  order  that  we  may  act  wisely  and  for  the  ultimate  good  of 
tlio  whole  i>eople. 

In  these  introductory  general  remarks,  as  you  will  eeCj  my  object 
hm  beeu  to  impress  upon  you  my  views  of  the  essential  diguity  of 
the  otlkes  we  now  bold,  and  that  we  should  assume  them  with  minds 
loyal  to  the  truth  and  under  a  sense  of  individual  responsibility  in 
premises. 

I  have  used  one  expression  about  which  I  wish  to  enter  into 
mm  detail,  vix.,  ''State  Medicine  in  Massachusetts.'*  What  is  the 
fnwise  meaning  of  the  expression.  It  is  of  verj-  recent  growth  In 
our  language.  It  has,  in  fact,  arisen,  I  believe,  within  the  last  few 
years  in  England,  where  already  it  has  become  a  great  power  for 
good.  Its  objects  rank  auiong  the  most  important  matters  now  dis- 
ciLSsed  by  tlie  highest  intellects  and  hums  nest  hearts  in  Great 
BrItaiE.  It  is,  as  I  understand  it,  a  special  function  of  a  state 
aatbority*  which,  until  these  later  days  of  scientific  investigation, 
has  been  left  almost  wholly  unperformed,  or  exercised  only  under 
the  greatest  incitetlieiits  to  its  operation,  such  as  the  comiug  of 
the  plague*  cholera,  small-pox,  or  some  other  equally  malignant  dis- 
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niember,  except  the  secretary,  shall  receive  any  compensation,  bat 
the  actual  personal  expenses  of  any  member  while  engaged  in  the 
duties  of  the  board  shall  be  allowed  and  paid. 

Sect.  4.  It  shall  Ije  the  duty  of  the  board,  and  they  are  hereby 
instructed,  to  examine  into,  and  report  what^  in  their  best  judg- 
ment, is  the  effect  of  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquor  as  a  beverage^ 
upon  the  industry ,  prosperity,  happiness,  health  and  lives  of  the 
citizens  of  the  state.  Also  what  additional  legislation,  if  any,  is 
Becessar^'  in  the  premises. 

Sect,  5*  The  board  shall  elect  a  secretary,  either  from  their 
own  iumiiH?r,  or  otherwise  ;  but  when  elected  he  shall  be  a  member 
of  the  board,  and  their  executive  officer.  He  shall  perform  and 
superintend  the  work  prescribed  in  this  law,  and  such  other  duties 
as  the  board  may  require.  He  shall  receive  from  the  treasury,  in 
quarterly  payments,  an  annual  salary  of  twenty-five  hundred  dol- 
lars, and  his  necessary  travelling  expenses  incurred  in  the  perform- 
ance of  official  duties,  after  they  have  been  audited  by  the  board 
and  approved  by  the  governor  and  council,  and  all  other  necessary 
expenses  arising  in  his  office  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  treasurj^  in 
the  same  manner  as  those  of  the  different  departments  of  the  gOT- 
emmcnt. 

Sect.  6.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  ite  passage*  [Jtine  21, 
IS69. 


In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  Hia  Excel- 
lency the  Governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
council,  appointed  the  following  named  persons  to  constitute 
the  State  Board  of  Healths  their  commissions  Ijcaring  date 
July  31.  1869:— 


HeXHY  I.  Bo\TOITCH,  . 

Gkorge  DEiiBr, 

p.  Emobt  Aldeicr,  - 

WlLLtAM  C-  CllAt^IN,  . 

Warken  Sawyer, 
Richard  Frothikgmam, 
EoBEKT  T,  Davis, 


for  sei^en  years^ 
six  ^ears. 
Jive  ymrsu 
four  years^ 
three  ymra* 
»      •         two  yearn, 
•       »         one  year^ 


The  first  meeting  of  the  Board  was  hold  at  the  State  House, 
September  15,  1^*69,  on  which  occasion  the  senior  memher, 
Dr*  Bowditch,  made  the  foUowiug  address  i — 
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Gentle  meti  of  £A«  SWe  Board  of  Health : 

By  the  orders  of  the  Governor  of  the  Commomvealth,  it  devolves 
upon  me  to  call  yon  together*  As  the  siibject-inatters  for  our  dis- 
cusftioii  may  be  somewhat  iodefinite  in  all  of  our  minds,  1  take  the 
Hl>erty  of  mldressing  a  few  words  to  you,  in  order  that  you  uiay 
know  not  only  what  I  consider  the  general  nature  of  our  duties, 
bat  tnuy  jdso  understand  how  high  I  place  these  duties  when  I  con- 
sider thern  in  their  relations  to  the  present  and  future  health  of  the 
^tlzens  of  the  State,  I  may  be  mistaken  In  niy  estimate  of  the 
iiQ|)ortai!ce  of  the  movement,  the  eommencenient  of  which  to-day 
devolves  upon  us,  I  confess  to  you  that  1  know  of  no  higher 
olfice  in  the  State  than  that  which  we  now  hold,  viz.,  that  of  in- 
augurating the  idea  of  State  MecUeine"'  in  Massachusetts.  U[>oii 
<mr  hhjh  or  low  appreciatlou  of  the  position  and  of  the  duties 
resulting  from  that  position,  and  upon  our  wise  or  foolish  iJ^rfom- 
ice  of  these  duties,  depends  the  success  of  the  object  aimed  at  in 
e  establishment  of  a  Stale  Board  of  Health.  The  last  legislature, 
onconscioutly,  perhaps,  on  the  part  of  many  members  thereof,  has 
proposed  a  system  that  may  be  made  by  us  capable  of  good  to  the 
cttl^^ens  in  all  future  time,  or  it  may  prove  a  perfect  abortion.  Our 
ork  Is  for  the  far  ftiture  as  well  as  for  the  present,  and  at  this  very 
^Jpenlug  of  our  labors  we  should  try  to  place  ourselves  above  the 
region  of  merely  local  or  temporary  excitement  or  of  partisan  war- 
fjire,  in  ortler  that  we  may  act  wisely  and  for  the  ulthnate  good  of 
the  whok*  people. 

Its  these  uilroductory  general  remarks,  as  you  will  see,  my  object 
has  been  to  imt>rcf^H  upon  you  my  views  of  the  essential  dignity  of 
the  otliee^  we  now  hotd^  and  that  we  should  assume  the»n  with  minds 
loyal  to  the  truth  and  under  a  sense  of  individual  responsibility  in 
the  premises. 

I  have  used  one  expression  about  which  I  wish  to  enter  into 
some  detail,  vIje.,  State  Medicine  in  Massachusetts.**  What  is  the 
precise  meaning  of  the  expression.  It  is  of  very  recent  growth  in 
oar  language.  It  has,  in  fact,  arisen,  I  believe,  within  the  last  few 
years  in  England,  where  alrejwly  it  has  become  a  great  [Jower  for 
good.  Its  objects  rank  among  the  most  important  matters  now  dis* 
cussed  by  the  liighest  intellects  ami  humanest  hearts  in  Great 
Britiiifs,  It  is,  as  I  understand  it,  a  special  function  of  a  state 
authority,  which,  until  these  later  days  of  scientific  investigation, 
hm  been  left  almost  wholly  unperformed,  or  exercised  only  under 
tlie  greatest  incitements  to  its  operation,  snch  as  the  coming  of 
^  ptagtie,  cholera,  small-pox,  or  some  other  equally  malignant  dis* 
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member,  except  the  secretary,  eball  receive  any  eompensation,  but 
the  actual  personal  espensea  of  any  member  while  engaged  in  the 
duties  of  the  board  shall  be  allowed  and  paid. 

Sect.  4*  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  !xjard,  and  thej  are  hereby 
instructed,  to  examine  into,  and  rei)ort  what,  in  their  best  judg- 
ment, is  the  effect  of  the  nse  of  intoxicating  liqnor  as  a  beverage » 
npon  the  industry,  prosperity,  happiness^  health  and  lives  of  the 
citizens  of  the  state*  Also  what  additional  legislation,  If  anjs  is 
necessary  m  the  premises. 

Sect*  5,  The  board  shall  elect  a  secretary,  either  from  their 
own  number,  or  otherwise ;  but  when  elected  he  shall  be  a  member 
of  the  board,  and  their  executive  officer.  He  shall  perform  and 
superintend  the  work  prescribed  in  this  law,  and  such  other  duties 
as  the  ijoard  may  require.  He  shall  receive  fVom  the  treasury,  in 
quarterly  payments,  an  annual  salary  of  twenty-five  hundred  dol- 
lars, and  his  necessary  travelling  expenses  incurred  in  the  perform- 
ance of  official  duties,  after  they  have  been  audited  by  the  board 
and  approved  by  the  goveroor  and  council,  and  all  other  necessary 
ejcpenses  arising  in  his  ofllce  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  treasury  in 
the  same  manner  as  those  of  the  difTerent  departments  of  the  gov- 
ernment. 

Sect.  TMb  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage.  ^Jum  21^ 
1S69. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  His  Exce 
lency  the  Goveruorj  with  the  advice  and  couseut  of  the 
coiijieilt  appointed  the  following  named  persons  to  constitute 
the  Stnte  Board  of  Health,  their  commissions  bearing  data 
July  31,  18(S9  ;— 


HExnir  I.  BowDiTCH,  .  *  .  .    for  sm^en  years. 

Geurge  Deiujt,        ,  *  *  .  six  years, 

P.  Emoeit  Aldrich,  ....  ^v€  years. 

WnxiAH  C.  CiiAPiN,  .  ,  ,  .  four  years, 

Wakken  Sawyfji,      *  .  .  ,  three  years, 

Kic  uAUD  FuoTiuNGiiAM,  ,  <  •  two  years, 

RoniiRT  T.  Davis,     .  ,  ,  ,  one  year. 


The  first  meeting  of  the  Board  was  held  at  the  State  House ^ 
September  15 ,  on  which  occasion  the  senior  member, 

Vv,  Buwditch,  made  the  folio  wiog  address  ; — 
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*frnfJeimn  of  the  State  Board  of  MeaUh : 

the  orders  of  the  Governor  of  the  Commonweal tU,  it  devolves 
upon  nic  to  call  yon  togetlier.  Aa  tlie  subject-matt'ers  for  our  dm- 
eussioo  ma}*  be  some w  bat  iDdefinite  iu  all  of  our  minds,  I  take  the 
liberty  of  addressing  a  few  words  to  j^ou,  in  order  that  you  may 
Imow  not  only  wliat  I  consider  the  general  nature  of  our  duties^ 
but  may  alsso  understand  how  high  I  place  these  duties  when  I  eon- 
skier  them  in  their  relations  to  the  present  and  Aiture  health  of  the 
citizens  of  the  State-  I  may  be  mistaken  in  my  estimate  of  the 
tnifiortpance  of  tlK-  movement,  the  eommencenient  of  whtch  to-day 
deTOlves  upon  us.  I  confess  to  you  that  I  know  of  no  higher 
citOce  in  the  State  than  that  which  we  now  hold,  viz*,  that  of  in- 
augm-atiug  the  idea  of  **  State  Medicine"  in  Massachusotts,  Ut>on 
oar  high  or  low  approciation  of  the  position  and  of  the  dnties 
resulting  from  that  position,  and  upon  our  wise  or  fooUsh  perform- 
ance of  these  dullea,  depends  the  success  of  the  object  aimed  at  in 
Ibo  establishment  of  a  State  Board  of  Health,  The  last  legislature, 
atioonsciou^ly,  perhaps,  on  the  part  of  many  members  thereof,  has 
propost*d  a  avfltem  that  ©ay  be  made  by  us  capable  of  good  to  the 
cilixens  in  all  future  tijne,  or  it  may  prove  a  perfect  abortion*  Our 
rk  Is  for  the  far  future  as  well  as  for  the  present,  and  at  this  very 
ning  of  our  labors  we  should  try  to  place  ourselves  above  the 
region  of  merely  local  or  temporary  excitement  or  of  partisan  war- 
fiim,  in  onler  that  we  may  act  wisely  and  for  the  ultimate  good  of 
Ui(!  whfite  people* 

In  these  inirotlnctory  general  remarks,  as  you  will  see,  my  object 
bas  been  to  Impress  upon  you  mj  views  of  the  essential  dignity  of 
the  offices  we  now  hold,  and  that  we  should  assume  them  with  minds 
loyal  to  the  truth  and  under  a  sense  of  individual  responsibility  in 
the  premtses, 

I  have  used  one  etipression  about  which  I  wish  to  enter  into 
some  detail,  viz.,  State  Medicine  in  M ass achu setts.''  What  is  the 
preinse  meaning  of  t!ie  expression.  It  is  of  very  recent  growth  in 
our  lan^i^iiage.  It  has,  in  fact,  arisen,  I  believe,  within  the  last  few 
years  m  England^  where  already  it  has  become  a  great  power  for 
,  lis  objects  rank  among  the  most  im(K>rtant  matters  now  dis- 
ssed  by  the  highest  intellects  and  hu  ma  nest  hearts  in  Great 
BriUiin.  It  is,  as  I  understand  it,  a  special  function  of  a  state 
authority,  which,  until  these  later  days  of  scientific  investigation* 
hafl  been  Icfl  abiiosi  wfiolly  unperformed,  or  exercised  only  under 
the  greatest  Incitements  to  its  operation,  such  as  the  coming  of 
the  plague,  cholera,  small-pox,  or  some  other  equally  malignant  dis- 
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onso.  By  this  ftmction  the  authorities  of  a  state  are  bound  to 
take  care  of  the  public  health,  to  investigate  the  causes  of  epidemic 
and  of  otlior  diseases,  in  order  that  each  citizen  may  not  only  have 
as  long  a  life  as  nature  would  give  him,  but  likewise  as  health}'  a 
life  as  possible.  As  the  chief  object  of  the  physician  is  the  cure, 
if  possible,  of  any  ailment  which  is  submitted  to  his  care,  so  the  far 
higher  aim  of  State  Medicine  is,  by  its  thorough  and  scientific 
investigations  of  the  hidden  causes  of  diseases  that  are  constantly 
nt  work  in  an  ignorant  or  debased  community,  to  prevent  the  very 
origination  of  such  diseases.  Much  has  already  been  suggested  in 
V-ngland  towards  the  crushing  out  of  fevers,  &c.  Still  more 
nnvutly  one  of  the  grandest  results  of  the  State  Medicine  is  its 
virtual  recognition  under  international  law,  by  the  appointment  of 
joint  governmental  commissioners  for  the  investigation  and  preven- 
tion of  the  spivad  of  Asiatic  cholera. 

The  history  of  State  Medicine  in  Great  Britain  may  be  briefly 
summed  up  as  t'ollows  : — 

Duly  twonlyi^ne  years  ago,  /.  e,  in  England,  stinmlated  by 

the  nuHlioal  pn>fession  and  the  philanthropists,  passed  an  Act  estab- 
lishing a  '*l^eneral  Boanl  of  Health.'*  It  gave  very  extensive 
|H>wers,  and  statements  of  its  doings  from  year  to  year  wvre  piil>- 
lisliod  by  rarliament.  The  Registrar-lienerars  reiK)rts  also  tended 
to  open  I  lie  eyes  of  all  to  the  imiK>rtanoe  of  more  thoroughness  of 
work. 

In  the  early  part  of  IS^v*^,  the  IVivy  Council  of  England  was 
dinvlod  to  Cimsider  the  matter  of  public  health.  Aoconlingly  its 
chief  iut\l;oal  otlloor,  Mr.  Simon,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the 
miMioal  pr\^fossion  of  London,  was  onlere\l  to  reiH>rt  to  the  council 
on  any  manors  |H*rtaining  to  ih.-it  subjixn.  Kvery  year  since  then 
ho  has  sent  out,  under  otticial  sanction,  very  valuable  doi-uments. 
Ho  has  Nvu  allowisl  to  csll  to  his  aM  all  the  sptvial  lalt-ni  in  the 
kingdom;  and  '.:n  est  illations  of  imivrtauvv,  not  only  to  the  state, 
but  to  :ho  >o'on*.v  of  uu\l'.v';r.o.  ha\o  K  t  u  annually  mado  an  1  rub- 
Ushovi  l»y  :ho  vvr.no:!.  An.i  I  Ivj:  yo-.;  :o  N  ;.r  ;u  m:!-..!  all  these 
imos:ip\::vV'.s  have  Nx^n  mavio  Vy  ::.o  '-•.ate  \^i:h  0:10  si^o  ol^wt  in 
vio w .  X :  .* . .  \  l:o  *  r.i  \ ^ 0 : v.  i  r  . :  :  r.  1 : v  \\\ a V. o 1 :  V. ,  a r. vi  : or  :  ho  1 1  n hen- 
iiK  o-.j:  of  h;::;'ar.  l.fo  of  o:u  h  ir.  dividual  v.iau  or  ^o:;;au.  I  ortainly 
no  ob'ix*:  ^*an  *v  nv^Mor.  -.v  ri-  v.v^r<  usorx  :l;e  at:i:;:;ou  of 
loAm^xi        or  of  rl.r.s-.:^.v  7i>:>  or  'itc^os-.u ::. 

IV.  Karr  I  V-ri  --:  2'  ■  >  "  :-  -  .  ^ix  :^1.  >^^  vory 
wwui  a:vi  iMo  .s,i.l:x>s  a>  :  :v^.  o:*  :..<  >iv:  ^  :\ ,  v.  >U*-...  :ue 
in  :iio  Ur.::>h  M*>.v.'a1  A<>^v      .     ;  ::^.\o-  1  :  v>  of 

v.;x^r.  :':.■>  sv.':  w:  — l  ,»j.  .  >  s  a^  :.. is 
air,  ani     ^.  ..0  :\>iv;s  ad.i  ^au  :^  ,^:v  :     1;^  Viwss.v.^s,      1  >;::h 
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niuat  be  cared  for  and  paid  for  by  the  community/'  Diseases  as 
disa^Hrotts  its  l!iose  Among  the  Greek  hosts  before  Troy,  hefel  the 
English  camp  in  the  Crimea.  Before  Troy,  appeals  by  prayer  were 
mode  to  appease  the  anger  of  the  gods ;  but  God's  divine  laws  of 
hygiene  were  unknown  or  uncared  for.  During  the  Crimean  war 
the  people  of  England  not  only  prayed,  but  witli  indigimnt  baste 
Ibey  hurled  from  power  an  ineillcient  ministry  becauee  it  neglected 
these  same  laws*  Out  of  this  upheaval  of  the  nation's  heart  arose 
Florence  Nightingale  and  Lord  Herbert,  with  their  Christian  sani- 
tan-  law,  bringing  health  and  comparative  comfort  to  the  war-worn 

"A  sauitxiry  code/'  says  Dr.  Farr,  is  needed,  with  proper  sani- 
tary olTleers ;  for  otherwise  a  code  w^ould  be  a  dead  letter,"  Hence, 
OODtinues  he,  "  a  Ministry  of  Public  Health  will  eventually  be 
Deedeil  for  the  British  Empire.*'  I  would  remark,  in  passing,  that 
Jeremy  Bentham  suggested  in  his  Constitutional  Code"  the  same 
idea  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  **  Such  a  ministry,"  says  Dr.  Farr, 
"  would  divide  itself  into  four  departmental administration,  medi- 
cine, engineering,  statistics — ^eaeh  of  which  should  bu  organized  so 
IIS  to  work  in  harmony  with  a  council  of  health  and  executive 
^^ds*  FMQh.  town  should  have  ita  board  of  health  and  its  health 
(in  communication  with  and  in  aid  of  the  Central  Board 
t>i  ,  .  u 

But  public  health  has  so  wide  a  field  that  help  is  needed  fVom  all ; 
fhiitt  the  ebemist,  the  engineer,  the  naturalist,  and  from  the  humblest 
isitisen  as  well  as  the  higiiest  statesman. 

The  primary  object  of  public  medicine,"  says  Dr.  F.,  ^*  is  to 
present  disease,  hot  it  also  surrounds  the  sick  with  conditions 
mo^t  favorable  to  recovery,  and  diminishes  the  death-roll  of  the 

|K.HjpW 

Dr.  Farr  concludes  liis  admirable  address  with  the  following 
thought: — Supposing  every  condition  favorable  for  the  perfect 
operation  of  the  jKJwers  of  State  Medicine,  we  should  still  see  grave 
defect*  in  many  persons;  shortcomings  in  others  ;  in  mauj^  organic 
d^eneracies  ;  in  many,  criminal  depravities/* 

*^  Hotv  out  of  the  existing  seed  to  raise  races  of  men  to  dinne 
rfcctiun  Is  the  final  problem  of  public  medicine/' 
You  »ee,  gentlemen,  from  these  memoranda  taken  from  Dr.  Farr*3 
iiddress,  that  I  am  not  alone  in  considering  the  objecU  we  have  to 
care  for  as  among  the  highes^t  that  can  be  presented  to  any  reason- 
able man*  or  to  any  lover  of  his  race, 

Tb<;  establishtnent  of  our  Board  by  the  last  general  court  inau- 
rvied  this  system  of  State  Medicine  in  Maaaachiisetts.    I  think 
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that  this  is  the  first  State  Boai'd  of  IleaUh  establiahed  bj  any 
American  State;  at  least,  witli  objects  i\B  extensive  as  those  now 
given  to  onr  charge. 

The  law  under  which  we  act,  while  not  specifving  so  iiinch  as  the 
English  law  of  1848,  gives  us  tlje  amplest  powers  for  investigation 
and  funds  at  our  disposal  for  anj-  legitimate  purpose* 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  some  of  the  general  objects  atid 
duties  involved  in  the  Act  establishiiig  onr  Board, 

FirsL  It  directs  the  Board  to  take  cognizance  of  everything 
tending  to  pnblic  health*  and  of  course  requires  us  to  endeavor  to 
ei'adtcate  everything  tending  to  public  disease  and  death • 

Semnd*  It  directs  us  to  diJibse,  among  the  people  a  knowledge 
of  the  mt^ans  of  obtaining  individual  and  public  health  and  of  pre- 
venting disease.' 

Third*  We  are  ordered  to  investigate  the  eff^ts  of  the  use  of 
iotoxlcaling  liquors  upon  the  industry,  prosperity,  happiness,  health 
MXid  lives  of  the  peopk\  and  it  is  intimated  that  we  may  suggest 
legialation  on  any  or  all  of  the  subjects  committed  to  tis  for 
investigation. 

Now  ill  order  iliat  the  workings  of  the  Board  may  become  har- 
monious and  of  real  service,  it  is  a  self-evident  proi^sition  that 
eKact  melhods  of  procedure  must  be  followed  in  all  Qm^^  and  Umt 
certain  by-laws  for  the  legal  governance  of  the  Board  will  he  oeces- 
sarr,  and  which  shall  not  l*e  varied  IVom  except  under  special 
direction!^  at  a  full  meeting  of  the  Boartl. 

[Dr,  Uowdtteh  then  proceeded  to  suggest  oertain  plans  for  the 
oi-gantzation  of  the  Boards  and  continued  m  follows : — ] 

The  law  requires  us  to  difl\ise  among  our  people  any  alreaily 
e^tiihlished  laws  of  public  health,  and  also  whatever  we  may  here- 
after dt&oover  on  that  subject.  1  look  upon  this  feature  of  the  law 
with  deep  Interest*  for  I  believe  bj  it  we  may  do  much  service  to 
tbe  people, 

lliiw  ^^hall  we  iMIIbse  tbia  knowledge?  Permit  me  to  allude  to  m 
few  eviilent  miHhods. 

\  a,)  By  lecturer  f^om  our  Secjetary  or  ftom  members  of  the  Board 
on  various  special  subjects  c^>Queeted  with  public  hrgiene — sitdi  as 
veutilaiing,  aad  bytldLug,  a^  tocation  of  hooves ;  on  various  well* 
known  diseam  cmfMm  of  fiaitlal  or  entire  prevention  on  knowl- 
edge of  caiMe  being  given.  It  may  be  a  question,  moreover, 
whether  we  shoald  not  atttlionae  tlie  Bemtary  to  commtmicate 
Willi  lecture  ooramltteee  of  wtow  towns  and  the  Americmii 
Litersry  BnreaiES,  mod  to  mtke  imngeoaents  with  physicians  and 
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ftthcra  to  deliver  lecturea  relating  to  public  health  in  %^ariou8 
mm. 

(6*)  By  the  Secretary  holding  meetings  in  the  various  parts  of  the 
State  for  dist-ussions  on  the  siiliject ;  meetings  analogous  to  those 
now  helrl  on  education,  agnciilture,  *Stc.  He  might  invite  the 
cotipcriition  of  local  medical  societies  or  special  physicians,  I  have 
m  doubt  that  such  meet  togs,  properly  conducted,  would  attract  the 
ftttention  and  interest  of  the  public. 

(c.)  By  the  publication  in  a  compact  form  and  the  wide  circular 
tion  of  the  pith,  so  to  speak,  of  our  general  knowledge  on  public 
hygiene.  How  this  should  be  done  would  remain  nn  open  question. 
If  it  could  be  done,  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  good  that  would 
eventnaUy  result* 

id.)  By  our  annual  reports  to  the  legislature^  which,  I  trust,  will 
ys  be  models  of  brevity  and  of  compact  learning — not  a  word 
too  much  or  a  word  for  effect  merely — and  so  thoroughly  indexed 
that  even  the  busiest  man  on  'change  can  in  three  minutes  get  at 
the  essentials,  and  be  prepared  to  study  the  details  of  any  part  or 
parts  he  may  wish  further  to  examine* 

In  conclusion,  gentlemen,  let  me  say  that,  while  I  feel  alike  our 
grave  responsibilities  and  the  dignity  conferred  on  each  one  of  us 
by  His  Excellency  the  Governor  in  his  selection  of  us  for  these 
a01ce^t  I  have  at  the  same  time  no  misgivings  ;  but  on  the  contrary, 
Ibe  Ureliest  hoi^e  that  this  Board  will  faithfully  aod  in  an  able 
maimer  perform  its  duties,  and  that  tJma  it  will  become  a  real  bless- 
ing to  our  State,  not  only  at  the  present  time,  but  long  after  every 
ujember  of  it  has  died.  It  will  assuredly  be  such  if  we,  the  neces- 
sarj-  originators  of  its  various  details,  only  look  at  our  duties  in  the 
light  of  the  broadest  philanthropy  and,  as  far  as  in  us  lics^  tho 
wisest  statesmanship,  and  finally  with  all  the  knowledge  that 
modern  science  can  at  present  give  us* 

lo  making  these  introductory  remarks,  I  have  done  only  what 
seemed  to  be  proper ;  but  I  hope  that  others  will  speak  what  seems 
to  theifi  good,  so  that  starting  on  our  new  career  with  understanding 
minds  and  buoyant  and  willing  hearts,  we  may  vigorously  inaugu- 
rate State  Medicine  in  Massachusetts* 


^  if  it 
B  eveni 

I 
I 
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Al  ft  siubsequent  meeting  on  the  22d  of  Septcmlier  the  foU 
lawiiig  By-laws  were  adopted  for  the  government  of  the  Board, 

By-Laws. 

L  A  chairman  and  a  secretary  for  the  Board  ^ihall  Ije 
cho&eii  hy  ballot. 
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2,  Regular  meetings  of  the  Boai'd  shall  he  held  at  th©  State 
House,  ill  Boston,  on  the  first  Wedaesday  of  January,  April, 
July  and  October,  at  eleven,  a.  m, 

3,  At  the  meeting  in  January  the  chainnati  and  secretary 
shiill  1>e  c'lioscn,  to  hold  their  offices  during  the  ensuing  year. 

4,  Special  meetings  may  be  called  at  any  time  by  the 
chairman,  or  at  the  request  of  any  two  members. 

5,  Four  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  trausac- 
tioa  of  busiu^ds.  ^ 

At  the  same  meeting  the  organization  of  the  Board  for  the 
remainder  of  the  year  was  completed  by  the  ehoic?o  of  Heury 
1.  Btjwditch  as  chairmau,  and  George  Derby  as  secretary. 

In  considering  the  nature  of  their  duties,  aa  defined  by  the 
Act,  it  seemed  to  the  Board  expedient  to  select  ceilaiii  subjects 
for  iiivciitigation  during  tlie  short  time  which  remained  befor© 
report  was  to  be  made  to  the  legislature,  ami  to  leave  all  others 
fur  the  present,  except  such  as  might  be  brought  betbre  them 
requiring  immediate  action.  From  among  a  lari^e  number  of 
suhjecta  proposed  for  exumiuation  the  following  were  selected : 

SiaiECTS  Selected  for  Special  Investigatiox.  ^ 

1  -  The  prevailing  modes  of  slanghtering,  w^th  especial  refer- 
once  to  the  supplies  of  froiih  meat  for  Boston  markett 

2.  The  sale  of  poisons. 

3.  Compliance  with  the  instructtons  contained  in  the  fourth 
section  of  the  Act  establishing  the  Boards  i-elativeto  the  eSeets 
of  the  use  (tf  iiitoxieating  liquor. 

4«  A  coinpariiinn  of  t  he  amount  of  sickness  and  mortality  iu 
ilifler^nt  kinds  of  bouaesi  occupied  by  the  iKJor. 

[u  iiddltitin  to  these  sulijecta  ffjr»pociaI  investigation »  itw 
dclcrmiiMul, — 

5.  To  address  n  ciiculiir  to  the  local  boards  of  health 
thronghonl  the  Slate  a»  to  their  powers  and  duties  under 
existing  laws  ;  imd, 

f>,  Til  f  iitltH  t  and  puldish  weekly  the  number  of  deaths,  and 
their  prcvniling  cauJH>s»  in  the  mmi  populous  cities  aud  towtia 
of  the  Sliito. 
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The  result  of  this  plan  will  appear  in  the  follt^witig  imgee, 
whirl  I  eoiitiiiu  reports  upon  the  tir^t  ilihI  secoud  subjects  design 
iiat^nl,  and  in  thoir  prepanition  every  meoiber  uf  the  Board  has 
piuiicipaled.  The  third  subject,  relatiug  to  the  eflects  of  iii- 
toxieat  iiig  driukg»  has  been  necessarily  postpoued  in  accordauco 
witli  reiLsuus  jisaiguod  in  tbe  preceding  Report  of  the  Board- 
The  fourth  subject  has  be  en  diligently  worked,  but  it  has  beeu 
thought  be^t  to  postpone  tlie  puljUcation  of  such  results  as  are 
alnnidy  iittaiJied,  in  order  tiiat  the  inquiry  should  cover  a  much 
larger  tie  Id  than  was  ut  tirst  proposed. 

The  fifth  and  sixth  divisions  of  our  plan  of  operations  for 
186!>  have  lieon  fully  earned  out. 

The  following  circular  issued  in  October,  LSGO,  has  been  sent 
to  the  mayor  and  board  of  health  of  every  city,  to  the  selects 
men  of  every  town,  to  every  member  of  the  legislature  of  1869, 
and  lu  every  clergyman  and  physician  in  Massnchusetts* 


COMBf ONWEALTH    OP  MASSACHUSETTS, 

St*te  Bo  Attn  of  HK/vi;rfi,  > 
State  Ho^jsv^  Boston,  Oetobtu%  1S69.  \ 

fj'(      itinis  o  f  IkaUh  of  the  mvt  ral  Cities  and  Ttnom  of  Mtt.^sachme/ts ; 

The  undersigoed  bavo  recenth'  been  appohited  by  tlie  governor 
couficiU  to  consiitute  the    State  Board  of  Health,"  antler  an 
let  parsed  by  tbe  \mt  legislature. 

In  eateriag  upon  oar  (bities,  which  are  rather  advisory  than  ex- 
ecutive^  we  desire  to  establish  such  com  muni  cation  with  the  local 
boanls  having  this  important  subject  In  charge,  that  nil  may  work 
logetber  for  the  common  advantage  of  the  people,  for  the  prevention 
of  dii»eiise,  and  for  the  prolongation  of  life. 

We  Iwlieve  that  all  citi35en3  have  an  inherent  right  to  the  enjoy* 
i€nt  of  pure  and  uncontaminatcd  air^  and  water,  atul  boiI  ;  that  this 
right  fthoulfl  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  whole  commuinty; 
and  that  uo  one  should  be  allowed  to  ti'espass  upon  it  by  his  care- 
le-^sness^  or  his  avarice,  or  even  by  his  ignorance.  This  right  is  in 
ft  great  measure  recognized  by  the  State^  as  appears  b}'  the  General 
Stmtutes. 

If  tliese  were  strictly  and  impartially  enforced,  we  should  have  a 
condition  of  public  cleanliness,  and  of  public  health,  which  would 
make  Massachusetts  a  model  for  all  other  communities*  That  this 
lias  not  been  done  depends  upon  many  causes,  some  of  general,  and 
oUiers  of  purely  local  operation* 
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It  has  been  doubted,  wbi^tber  the  public  mfnd  is  euflkieDtly 
aware  of  the  dangerous  elements  around  us ;  whether  the  conaec^ 
tion  between  filth  and  disease  is  as  jet  proved  to  the  public  satis- 
faction;  whether  the  people  are  csominced  that  uiidraiued  land  is 
nn wholesome  to  live  upon. 

All  these  doubts  of  the  public  intelligence  have  impeded  the 
operation  of  our  laws. 

It  is  thought  also  that  local  and  priTate  interests  have  oftiu  been 
so  strong  as  to  paralyze  the  action  of  the  health  authoritiea. 

But  we  hope  aud  believe  that  a  better  time  h  coming;  and  we 
coiifirlently  look  to  yon  to  put  in  force  the  powers  which  the  laws 
have  placed  in  your  hands* 

Among  these  laws  we  w^ould  particularly  call  your  attention  to — 

General  Statutes^  dinptcr  in  which  are  comprised  stringent 
provisions  relative  to  the  abatement  of  nuisances,  to  vaccination,  to 
contagion,  and  to  olTensive  trades, 

AIj^o^  to  chapter  4^),  Bcction  151,  relative  to  the  sale  of  milk  pre- 
dnced  from  cows  fed  upon  the  refuse  of  breweries  or  distilleries,  and 
to  the  sale  of  milk  rendered  unwholesome  by  any  cause. 

Also,  to  chapter  166,  in  which  the  law  is  given  relative  to  the 
sale  of  unwhole§onie  pravisions  of  all  kinds,  whether  for  meat  or 
drink;  the  corruption  of  springs,  wells,  reservoirs,  or  aqueducts; 
the  sale  of  dangerous  drugs,  and  the  adulteration  of  drugs  of  every 
sort. 

It  will  also  be  seen,  on  reference  to  chapter  211  of  the  Acts  of 
the  year  1866,  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  any  person  aggrieved  by 
the  neglect  of  the  board  of  health  of  any  city  or  town  to  abate  a 
nuisance,  to  appeal  to  the  county  commissioners,  who  can  in  that 
case  exercise  all  the  powers  of  the  board  of  health. 

Chapter  253  of  t!ie  Acts  of  1866  authorizes  boards  of  health  to 
seize  and  destroy  the  meat  of  my  calf  killed  wlicn  less  than  four 
weeks  old. 

Chapter  ^71  of  the  Acts  of  1866  authorizes  boards  of  health  to 
appoint  agents,  to  act  for  them,  under  certain  restrictions. 

The  legislature  of  1868  passed  two  Acts  of  great  importance  to 
the  public  health,  to  which  we  wonld  respectfully  and  earnestly  ask 
your  attention.  The  first,  chapter  281,  1868,  applies  only  to  the 
city  of  Ikiston,  and  relates  to  tenement  and  lodging  houses,  placing 
them  under  very  strict  regulations,  for  t!ie  public  good. 

The  second,  chapter  IGO,  is  of  general  application.  It  proviiles 
that  in  any  city  or  town,  lauds  which  are  wet,  rotten  or  spongy,  or 
covered  with  stagnant  wuter,  so  as  to  be  offensive,  or  injurious  to 
health,  shall  he  deemed  a  nuisance,  to  be  abated  by  the  board  of 
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health  of  such  city  or  town.  In  case  they  refuse  to  act,  appeal 
may  lie  maiie,  by  persons  aggrieTcd,  to  the  stiperior  court  or  any 
Justice  thereof,  who  may  appoint  throe  commissioners  with  powers 
equal  to  tliose  possessed  hy  boards  of  health. 

We  confidently  look  to  you  for  the  enforcement  of  these  laws. 
We  believe  that  public  opinion  will  fully  sni)port  yon  in  m  doing, 
Wp  will  ^ive  yon  all  the  help  in  our  power* 

b  a  great  work  before  us,  which*  if  cnrrled  out  in  the  let- 
splrlt  of  the  lawa  refeiTcd  to,  we  cannot  doubt  will  justify 
wisdom  whicli  framed  theru. 
In  making  this  our  first  communication  to  the  boards  of  health 
of  the  vftHouB  citiesi  and  towns  of  the  Commonwealth^  we  sincerely 
tKipe  that  it  may  lerTc  as  the  opening  of  friendly  and  helpful  rela- 
tions between  us,  and  that  it  will  lead  to  rctbrms,  the  etfects  of 
which  will  ho  evident  in  the  improved  condition  of  public  health. 

Communications  addressed  to  our  secretary.  Da.  Geor(1E  Derbt, 
State  l[oue^i\  Boston,  will  be  at  once  acknowledged ,  and  will  b^ 
luid  before  iht*  State  Board  of  HeaUli  at  their  next  meeting* 
A'^ery  respeotfully,  your  ol>cdient  servants, 

Hexry  I.  Bow  DITCH, 
George  Debb\% 
RoHERT  T»  Davis, 
KicHARo  Fkothingham, 
P,  Emoey  Aldeich, 
WAmiEN  Sawyer, 
William  C,  CHArix, 

Stole  Board  of  EmUfu 
^IqRTALITT  m  the  Ce^ITRES  of  P0PrL.AT10K% 

The  weekly  publication  of  the  iiuniber  of  deaths  and  of  their 
prevailing  causes  in  the  principal  cities  nnd  towns  of  the  State 
^*as  comoienced  in  the  **  Boston  Muruiiig  Jonrnsil  "  of  Novem- 
ber 3t  and  has  been  continued  each  Wednesday  to  the 
preseut  time.  The  information  contained  in  these  reports  is 
derived  from  twenty  cities  and  towns,  containing  about  Imlf  the 
pfipnlatbm  of  the  State*  The  clerks  and  rogistnirs  .^end  returns 
to  tiie  State  Board  of  Health,  in  which  are  specified  all  th<* 
deaths  which  have  occurred  in  the  preceding  week  from  diseases 
which  have  any  claim  to  be  regarded  as  preventable,  including 
fill  thoj^e  which  prevail  as  epidemics*  For  this  purpose  printed 
blanks  are  furnished* 
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From  those  materials  a  return  in  a  very  simple  form  is  made 
for  publication,  showing  the  total  mortality  for  the  week,  and 
the  drift  of  all  epidemic  influence.  It  is  hoped  that  these  reports 
will  be  found  interesting  and  useful,  not  only  to  physicians, 
but  to  tlic  general  public. 

Although  by  no  means  as  complete  in  their  details  as  those 
ultimately  furnished  through  the  Registration  Reports,  they 
have  the  great  advantage  of  referring  to  the  present  time.  If 
small-pox,  or  scarlet  fever,  or  any  of  the  infectious  epidemics 
prevail,  the  fact  will  be  at  once  evident,  and  the  danger  to  pub- 
lic health  can  be  estimated  without  recourse  to  rumor,  which  in 
such  cases  always  exaggerates  and  often  unnecessarily  alarms. 
We  desire  to  express  our  cordial  thanks  to  the  clerks  of  the 
sevend  cities  and  towns  for  their  ready  and  hearty  coopemtioa 
in  the  collection  and  transmission  of  these  reports  of  mortality. 
The  labor  is  a  gratuitous  one,  often  requiring  attention  among 
other  pressing  duties,  and  is  undertaken  solely  for  the  public 
good  at  the  request  of  the  State  Board  of  Health. 
*  While  the  attention  of  the  Board  has  been  mainly  directed 
to  the  subjtvts  pivviously  referred  to,  they  have  also  had  busi- 
ness of  iuteivst  and  importance  brought  before  them  by  citizens 
in  ditlerent  parts  of  the  State  who  were  engiiged  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  nuisances,  or  who  felt  airirrieved  bv  their  existence  and 
wished  our  help  to  remove  them.  Among  these  subjects  of 
complaint  may  be  mentioned,  to  show  their  character  and 
diversity  : — 

1st.    The  eonditii>n  of  "AH'A-f^/'*'*  with  reference  to  light 
and  air. 

2d.    The  iu»llution  of  streams  by  goat-skin  factories,  and 
tanneries. 

3d.    The  intluence  o(  mill-[>onds  upon  health. 

4th.  The  building  a  rocoiviug-tomb  for  the  dead  on  the  , 
public  lii:;hwa\  and  in  the  vicinity  of  dwelling-houses. 

5th.    Tudrained  land. 

tUh.    .Vllcired  nuisiuice  from  charcoal  pits. 

The  casos  as  ihev  caulo  u[>  have  Ihvu  invest ipited.  and  we 
have  reason  to  l»clieve  that  in  some  instances  liiig:ai.»n  has  been 
pivvi  ulod.  au.l  all  p:u'tiv*<  ni:ulo  ronient.  In  others  the  tosti- 
monv  o\  \\w  Sccirian  in  v*a<cs  iv»  come  before  the  ri>urts  has 
luvn  pnuni^ed.    It  is  alrwulv  quite  evident  that  the  advantage 
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to  the  public  of  having  a  central  health  authority  to  wliieh 
appeal  can  he  uiailc  in  disputed  poiuts,  is  very  greiit, 

A  case  of  alleged  uuieuaee  ia  debated  iu  ti  town  until  every- 
body i^  enlistiid  im  one  side  or  tlie  other,  aud  it  is  difficult  to 
get  an  unprejudiced  opiuiou,  or  at  any  rate  cue  which  will 
eommand  general  confidence.  In  sueh  dilemma  appeal  is 
made  to  the  State  Board  of  Health »  Avho  can  give,  m  every 
one  seesj  an  unbiassed  opinion.  Their  testimony  has  ah*eady 
quietly  settled  sevend  such  hotly  disputed  questions. 

We  desire  to  call  the  atteutiou  of  the  Board  to  the  need  of 
an  office  tor  the  transaction  of  business.  The  Sersreaut-at- 
lis  informs  us  that  all  the  rooms  at  the  8t.ate  House  are 
cady  in  use.  A  committee  room  has  been  thus  far  occupied 
for  the  meetings  of  the  Boards  but  even  this  will  ho  needed 
for  other  piir[»06es  during  the  session  of  the  legislature*  The 
l)UBiness  of  tlie  Secretary  has^  up  to  the  present  time,  been 
eanied  on  at  hi&  private  office  in  his  own  house,  as  uo  other 
place  was  available. 

In  conclusion,  it  only  remains  to  say  that  the  convenience 
and  usefulness  of  the  Board  would  he  promoted  if  the  legisla- 
ture should  direct  that  in  future  our  reports  sbouUl  be  made 
ri^turnalde  to  the  Governor^  and  thus  appear  in  printed  form 
at  the  meeting  i>f  the  legislature  in  Jaunary,  and  that  they 
should  take  their  place  and  l;e  numbered  in  the  Public  Docu- 
ment series. 

Respectfully  submitted. 


GEORGE  DERBY,  D., 

Sccrmrt/  Sfatc  Hoard  of  IleoKh. 
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BEPORT  ON  SLAUGHTERING  FOE  BOSTON  MARKET. 


By  the  Secretabv, 


During  the  past  year  53,000  beeves*  342,000  sheep  and  144,- 
000  hogs  were  sUvughtered  within  six  miles  of  Fatieiill  HalL 
While  the  population  within  this  circle  of  town&aiid  cities  has 
lieeu  every  year  ^rowiug  more  dense,  requiring  not  only  in- 
creaised  stipplies  of  meat,  hut  alao,  in  common  justice  to  all, 
increased  precautions  for  the  maintenance  of  health,  the  mode 
of  slaughterini^  animals  has  undergone  no  change.  The  whole 
process  is  carried  on  in  essentially  the  same  way  that  it  was 
half  a  century  ago,  when  the  population  was  not  a  fifth  part 
of  what  it  IS  ti>-day,  and  when  the  inflneuces  affeetiug  the 
health  of  crowded  communities  were  almost  unrecognized» 
and  quite  uncared  for. 

The  vatrant  and  waste  places  where  the  offensive  trades  estab- 
lished themselves  long  ago,  are  uow  being  rapidly  tilled  by  a 
busy  population  whose  need  of  wholesome  air  is  urgent,  W© 
have  no  room  left  for  nuisances.  They  cannot  exist  in  our 
midst  without  depriving  somebody  of  what  he  has  an  inherent 
right  to  enjoy. 

Practices  in  themselves  ohjectiouahle  maybe  permitted  where 
there  is  ph^iity  of  fresh  air,  while  in  a  crowded  population  thoy 
become  otfeus^ive  and  dangerous,  Unsewered  houses,  open 
privies,  pig-pens,  heaps  of  stable  mauure,  may  be  suffered  in 
the  country,  because  their  luftuence  is  modified  by  abundant 
ventilatiiui ;  but  in  a  crowded  city,  containing  fifty  or  a  hundred 
persons  to  the  acre,  tliey  always  ijicroase  the  death-rate,  and 
occasionally  nourish  a  pestileni  e.  The  same  considerations  ap* 
ply  ei|uall y  to  the  existing  modes  n(  nlanghtoring  animals.  The 
general  welfare  requires  us  t(s  guard  our  populous  towns  from 
every  form  of  imi)nrity,  to  search  out  the  origin  of  offensive, 
and  particiihirly  of  /)Mfr*riodorK,  antl  to  sliow*  when  it  is  possible 
to  do  so,  how  they  may  be  avoidi  d  or  prevented- 
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Grestt  cities  every  wli«?r6  arc  discovering  that  the  sUiughteriug 
of  iiiiiumls  may  bectmie  ii  prolitia  aud  dniigeioiis  source  of 
filth*  Paris  disco verd  it  under  Napoleon  the  Firsts  who  applied 
the  remedy,  London  was  slow  to  reach  thesume  conclueion, 
"  lit  hag  now  followed  the  example  of  Paris*  New  York  has  re- 
icentlv  become  convinced  that  i?omethint^  should  be  done  hi  the 
same  direction,  and  the  butchers  themselves  have  entered  upon 
the  work  of  puritieation  with  zeal,  and  their  complete  succesa  is 
already  assured.  St.  Louis  is  now  demanding  a  similar  reform* 
The  great  populatiou  within  five  miles  of  the  State  House, 
which  really  constitutes  Boston,  whatever  may  l>e  the  town  and 
city  lilies,  is  still  polluted  by  the  foul  air  which  proceeds  from 
liiodcs  ofshiughtering,  and  hone- boiling,  and  fat-melting,  which 
are  not  only  offensive^  but  old-fashioned >  clumsy  and  wasteful* 
The  last  annual  report  of  the  selectmen  of  the  town  of 
Brightt*n  eontains  the  tbllowing  paragraph:  "At  eertain  sea- 
sons of  the  year  it  is  almost  impossible,  as  the  slaughtering 
buainess  is  now  managed,  to  prevent  ofiensive  aniells,  especially 
wiien  found  necessary  to  cast  away  the  heaps  of  t*tTal  that  have 
aoeiimnlated,  nnd  which,  as  long  as  left  undisturbed,  are  pre- 
Yented  fi'om  emitting  any  disagreeable  odor  by  the  daily  use  of 
disinfectants,  applied  as  often  as  fresh  material  is  added,  and 
where  hogs  are  not  allowed  to  disturb  the  heaps/* 

In  18ti*K  when  an  epidemic  of  cholera  was  feared,  the  select- 
iiieti  of  Brighton  employed  Dr,  Henry  G.  Chirk  of  Boston  to 
Dinke  a  sanitary  inspection  of  the  town*  His  report  was  pub- 
lished, and  the  following  extract  refers  to  the  slaugliter-honses  : 
"They  all,  with  one  exception,  were  in  a  couditi*m  and  con- 
ducted hi  a  manner  which  1  consider  both  disagreeable  and 
dangerous,  direetly  and  remotely,  to  their  immediate  vicinage, 
iiijd  to  public  and  individual  health.  The  slaughtering  being 
done  under  cover,  the  blood,  excepting  what  was  saved  in  casks 
for  sale  or  transportation,  was  sutfered  either  to  flow  down 
tlirough  the  floors  iuto  a  sort  of  open  cellar,  or  into  the  grounds 
immediately  adjoining,  The  entrails  and  their  contents  were 
disposed  of  iu  the  same  way.  At  all  of  the  slaughter-houses 
hogs  were  kept,  and  fed  upon  tliis  material,  reeking  hot,  or 
rotten  as  it  might  be  by  exposure  to  the  sun  and  air,  and  to  the 
w  allowing  of  the  swine  iu  it.  In  some  of  these  establishments 
all  this  filthiness  was  aggravated  by  long  accumulation,  and  by 
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fermeDtTLiinM  in  ??tagriant  pool^of  water.    The  stench  about  nil 
theae  places  m  kept  is  hoiTjlile,  and  althtHigh  ihe  tlay  of  in 
spection  wiis  a  fine  dry  one,  with  a  free  north-west  wind  blow 
iiig,  the  odur  from  some  of  them  could  be  obeerved  for  moi 
than  half  a  mile^  very  strongly*'* 

"The  grounds  (near  points*  piwiously  referred  to  in  the 
report)  being  manured  with  heaps  of  the  material,  the 
whole  neiglilxn-hood  was  infected  with  its  odor,"  Dr.  Clark 
al9f>  says,  Atiy  description  of  the  slanghter-hoiises  must  faU 
short  of  the  perfectly  disgnsting  reality,  which  can  only  be 
wtinll^"  appreciated  by  a  personal  inspection." 

The  select nieti  in  appealing  to  their  townsmen  to  keep  their 
sIanghter*house8  as  clean  as  possible,  say  that  "there  are  those 
who  think  it  for  their  pecuniary  interest  to  live,  and  compel 
their  neighbors  to  live,  in  an  atmosphere  of  putrid  odors/' 
Also,  in  another  place  i  "^The  notion  that  one  town  in  the 
vicinity  of  a  great  city  can  l)e  set  apart  and  endowed  Tuith  a 
peculiar  right  to  be  offensive,  is  as  contrary  to  common  sense  as 
it  is  to  law.  The  streams  which  convey  the  decaying  matter, 
the  air  which  carries  the  sickening  odors,  do  not  stop  at 
boundary  lines — and  our  highways  are  as  open,  and  as  neces- 
:ry  to  strangers*  as  to  our  townspeople," 

This  was  the  c*>ndition  of  the  Brighton  slaughter-houses  in 
18tJ*>^  and  thoy  have  not  improved  since  that  period.  They  ar© 
even  more  oftcnsive  now,  because  their  number  has  inci*eased, 
and  a  larger  popnlation  is  exposed  to  their  inflnence.  There 
are  now  alxjut  rifty  slaughter-liouses  scattered  through  tb© 
town,  none  of  them  of  great  magnitude,  each  occupied  by  a 
single  individual  or  firnn  and  each  a  sopanite  i^entre  of  polluted 
air.  The  cuhiIuikhI  clfect  is  familiar  to  nil  who  pass  the  Allstou 
Station,  on  the  Alhuny  Railroad,  in  the  summer  months,  or  who 
drive  through  the  town  by  the  commtni  roads.  It  is  percep- 
tible uu  the  other  side  of  Charles  River,  in  Cambridge,  when 
the  wind  blows  in  that  direction*  If  is  enlirtlt/  due  lojmtr^ 
fact  ion  t  ami  chiefhj  of  animal  maif^r,  |ri 

The  great  source  of  i>nence  in  all  these  establishments  con- 
sists* in  the  manner  of  dinpostng  of  the  parts  of  the  animal  used 
neither  for  food  nor  in  the  arts,  In  the  ox  these  parts  are,  the 
larger  portion  t»f  the  ititcfitineH  and  all  of  their  contents*  th© 
'^omasnm  '  or  third-»*tomnch,  tlu^  t*pleen,  the  lungs,  and  aliout 
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lialf  of  thi*  blood.   In  the  sheep,  tht?  intestines,  spleen,  stomach 
jiutl  nil  of  the  blood*    Every  yluuirhtor-htHise  has  n  i>iggery  into 
which  are  thrown  all  these  portions  of  the  cattle  and  ishuep, 
The  result  is  a  pntrid  mass,  consisting  of  blood,  which  de- 
composes almost  as  soon  as  it  falls  upon  snch  material,  the  es- 
c'l-iMiieiit  of  the  animals  killed,  and  of  the  hogs,  the  half 
di^§t«!d  food  contained  in  the  entrails,  and  the  ortkl  itself, 
covered  with  decomposing  matter.    In  this  tilth  Ww  hogswml- 
low.    At  nnrertain  interval  it  is  scraped  ont  and  lianked  np 
on  the  gronnd  (often  very  spongy)  to  h  wait  a  purchaser,  oris 
carted  off  to  Im  spread  upon  land*    The  track  of  these  carts  is 
evident  on  the  roads,  lioth  to  sight  and  sjnelL    The  fnt  is  carted 
for  long  distances  in  various  directions,  a  portion  going  to  Rox- 
btn*y,  another  to  Watertown,  another  to  Cambridge  and  else- 
whtTe,    The  pcu'tion  of  the  blood  of  cattle  which  does  not  go 
to  ihc  hogs  is  taken  away  for  the  sugar  refiners,  but  often  not 
UBlil  it  has  l>ecome  disgustingly  putrid* 

The  heads  and  feet  are  taken  to  the  bone-boilers  and  glue- 
BuakerF :  tlie  hides  to  the  tanners.    This  general  de.scri|}lion 
of  the  dispositioii  made  of  different  parts  of  the  slaughtered 
»Jjimals  applies  to  all  the  towns  about  Boston  where  the  busi- 
ness is  carried  on,  except  Caml>ridge,  which  citj^  prohibits  the 
keo|fmg  of  hogs.    The  offal  is  taken  from  Cambridge  to  Lex- 
Uigrtcin  and  elsewhere. 
The  floors  of  the  slaughter-houses  are  of  wood,  and  are 
rated  with  blood*    In  most  of  them  there  is  no  sewerage; 
^T'ti^i-i-jilly  jii,  imperfect  drain  leads  to  some  marsh  or  low  piece 
ground  ;  sometimes  to  a  brook.    The  snrrounding  gronnd 
filled  with  decomposing  matter. 

The  SLAUonTER-HousE  Pigoeries 
objectionable  oo  the  score  of  health  :  Jirsi^  because  they 
P**<^-*ciuro  a  questionable  if  not  positively  nnwholesome  kind  of 
pt>^^ .  fi^condy  because  they  poison  the  air  of  their  neighbor- 

T'he  pig  is  almost  the  only  quadruped  feeding,  in  whole  or 
Jiart,  on  fleshy  which  civilized  man  is  willing  to  eat,  unless 
V^'^Bscd  by  starvation ;  among  ourselves  the  only  exceptions 
the  bear  and  the  racoon,  and  meat  is  not  the  chief  food  of 
nther  of  those  animals. 
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Tho  shuiglittT-IiOiise  hog  tint  only  enrts  flesh,  Init  flesh  in  it 
[latati*  o(  i)utrklit>%  and  m  tljC3refore  tuitilled  to  be  ivgjmled  as 
tlu^  mryioH  hpoHL  If  ho  is  good  to  erit,  so  arc  the  crow  nnd  the 
lnix:cnnl.  Frw  pcmms  would  he  willing  to  eiit  him  if  they 
aaw  him  in  Uls  putrid  sty,  with  wreaths  of  entrails  hanging 
filiont  hirt  m'ok,  and  his  body  smeared  with  blood.  Wo  nre  not 
IHTpiired  to  m^vri  that  eating  pork  fed  in  this  way  is  productive 
of  uny  special  disease,  parasitic  or  otherwise.  It  wouhl  he  very 
ditticult,  anil  perhap*^  impossible ^  to  prove.  Butchers  often  say 
that  pigs  ted  on  l*eef  oflul  make  good  pork,  sind  better  than 
pigs  led  LI II  sheep  offal.  However  thi:^  tiiay  be,  we  can  say 
with  certaiuty  that  human  imltnd  (which  is  sometimes  l>etter 
t  h?ui  reust  I  ti )  ircf*fh  from  mch  food , 

We  know  that  tlie  fat  of  the  carrion  beast  is  soft,  and 
prf>ne  to  deeom[>ositinn,  unless  his  diet  is  changed  to  graia 
betore  killitig.  If  the  rpiestion  is  i^ked  of  any  butcher  ia 
the  niTirkct  whellier  the  pork  he  offers  for  ssilo  is  from  a 
fiknghler-htnii^e  pen»  the  reply  will  he  such  as  to  satisfy  the 
Inqnirt^r  that  nueh  i>rigin  is  not  eonsidered  a  reeotomendation. 

The  spciuid  objection  to  slaughter-house  piggeries  is  of  a 
niore  punitive  character,  If  anythhig  is  settled  as  to  the 
C4iii«ed  u(  disease  it  ia  the  indnence  of  decomposing  organic 
HKitter  in  giving  rise  to  diarrhceal  affections,  and  typhoid  fever , 
Jn  deprf!*jiing  the  vitality  of  childi-en,  thus  rendering  them  less 
tpable  of  n^sistiug  disease  in  every  form,  and  in  making  all 
the  eptdeniii^  more  active  and  viruletit.  The  slanghter^hoiiae 
iig*|>en»  ari>  tilled  with  putrid  animal  matter,  with  nitling 
*tiNHl  ntingled  wilJi  exejrtnueut,  and  are  tAerr/ort  a  muroe  of 

In  making  thi^*^  statement  we  do  not  overlook  tho  fact  that 
^Brighlou*  viherv  mmt  of       ^lauglitering  is  d<me  and  in  the 
nanner  tles^Titied.  baa  not  been,  up  to  the  pifwent  timet  nn 
unWalthy  town.*    Thb  apparent  cont7»dicttM  of  a  g^ner^l 
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Jaw  whose  truth  has  been  proved  all  over  the  civilized  world, 
13  eapalile,  we  think,  of  cxplanatiou. 

The  town  of  Brighton  is  three  oiiles  long  and  a  mile  and  a 
quarter  widoj  ^nd  contained  in  1805  less  than  4,000  people. 
Its  natural  sanitary  ftdvaiitagee  are  very  great.  It«  soil  is  for 
the  most  part  dry,  its  aurfiice  is  broken  by  hi  Ms  of  considerable 
height,  and  it  ia  drained  on  its  whole  northern  and  eastern 
side  by  Charles  River*  The  occnpations  of  its  people  oblige 
them  to  imrk  in  (he  open  air,  TLey  are  l>utchcrs5  farmers 
mnA  market-gardeners.  There  are  no  shoe  factories,  or  other 
industrial  establishments  ref|uiring  numbers  of  persons  of 
cither  sex  to  work  iu  doors. 

There  is  also  general  thi'ift,  industry  and  prosperity »  which* 
in  themselves,  always  tend  to  make  a  people  healthy.  Scat- 
tered over  the  whole  territory  are  about  fifty  slaughter-honses. 
It  is  evident,  on  looking  at  these  establishments  with  reference 
to  the  position  of  the  dwellings,  that  no  one  will  live  near  a 
elAiij^hter-house  if  he  can  help  it. 

Each  slaughter-house,  with  its  associate  pigpen,  is  isolated^ 
&i]dejcposed  to  the  freest  possible  ventilation,  both  without  and 
within,  The  foul  air  to  which  these  places  give  origin  is  not 
l>rfeathed  until  it  has  freely  mingled  with  air  which  is  pure. 

The  absence  of  excessive  mortality  in  Brighton  up  to  the 
pmtnit  time,  is  due,  in  our  opinion  :  Ist,  to  the  almost  cxelu- 
siTe  out  of  door  occupations  of  its  people  ;  2d,  to  its  healthful 
site;  3d»  to  the  separation  and  abundaDt  ventilation  of  each 
of  its  many  nuisances;  and  4th,  to  the  possession,  by  its 
people  generally,  of  the  means  of  procuring  all  the  comforts 
«flife. 

The  happy  exemption  from  serious  disease  to  which  we  have 
•^ferred  cannot  continue  if  ventilation  is  obstructed  by  a  dense 
P<*piilation.  As  soon  as  people  are  compelled  to  live  in  large 
•iwoihera  in  the  vicinity  of  rotting  organic  matter  it  cannot  fail 
^  produce  its  legitimate  and  well-recognized  effect. 

The  future  character  of  this  beautiful  township  ^  possessing 
^re  advantages  for  the  establishment  of  healthful  and  pleasant 
homes  for  a  hundred  thousand  people,  must  depend  upon  the 
^uner  m  which  its  chief  business  is  conducted*  Tainted  air 
^'i'l  filially  attract  a  tainted  population,  while  a  reform  of  its 
^kughter-houses^  which  is  both  practicable  and  safe,  will  not 
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only  insure  thejtifnre  health  of  Brightoa^  but  greatly  inc 
the  value  of  its  territoiy- 

Fat-5Ieltikg  akd  BojTE-BorLiKG. 

The  fat  and  tallow  and  heads  from  the  various  slitughter- 
bousesurouud  Boston  are  carried  to  the  meltm^aud  bone- boil- 
ing estntilishnients.  They  also  receive  a  large  portion  of  the 
feet  of  the  animals,  and  the  fat,  and  odds  and  ends  from  pro- 
vision stores*  also  very  lean  and  unsalable  meat  from  the 
markets.  Some  of  them  receive  dead  animals.  These  various 
portions  are  separated  according  to  their  fat-rendering  value. 

This  material  is  ciirried  about  the  neighborhood  of  Boston, 
and  is  finally  delivered  in  Boston  proper*  in  Cambridge, 
CharlestowD,  Brighton,  Eoxbury  and  other  towu^.  Here  it  is 
lx)iled  in  open  vats,  and  emits  a  most  offensive  odor.  Some- 
times an  attempt  is  made  to  carry  off  the  va[xirB  by  a  high 
chimney,  but  even  in  this  case  the  lids  of  the  vats  are  of 
wood,  and  the  foul  smell  freely  escapes. 

TTie  effect  of  boiling  is  to  tin  re  off  the  waterj*  portions,  leav- 
ing in  the  vats  tallow,  lard,  oil,  or  grease,  according  to  the  mate- 
rials employed ;  also  bones,  and  the  scrap  or  greaves/* 

The  IjKjnes  are  shipped  to  New  York  or  sent  to  East  Boston  to 
lie  ground  and  used,  for  the  most  part,  as  fertilizers.  The  semp 
18  generally  pressed  into  cakes  to  be  used  for  feeding  hogs  or 
poultry^  and  sometimes  is  used  as  manure.  At  one  of  the 
largest  of  these  establishments  the  scrap,  dipped  out  of  the  vats, 
m  spread  in  layers  like  tish-flakes  and  dried  by  a  furnace.  The 
odor  in  ihe  building  where  this  drj  ing  process  m  carried  on  is 
insupportable,  and  the  general  stench  from  the  premise^*  is  such 
as  to  lie  perceptible  several  hundred  yards  from  the  entrance. 
And  this  in  a  part  of  Boston  filled  with  a  crowded  {KkpulatioQ* 

Dl^POSmOtf  MADE  OF  DeaD  HoBSES,  CaTTLE,  SlIEEP,  PlOS, 

Dogs  and  Cokdemned  Miiat. 
In  a  population  as  large  as  that  of  Boston  and  its  immediate 
vicinity,  the  amount  of  dead  material  of  the  description  aljove 
referred  to  is  very  great,  and  it  bcconics  every  year  more 
important  that  it  should  bo  disposed  of  in  an  orderly,  cleanly 
and  he  sdthful  manner.  Dead  horses  tmm  the  struts  and  stables 
of  Boston  proper,  are  now  carried  through  South  Boston  and 
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shipped  from  the  ''Point''  to  Spectiiclo  Island,  Fift«^en  to 
tweiitj  a  week  are  here  boiled  in  open  vata,  emitting  a  horrible 
ateoch,  which  is  carried  l>y  the  wind  over  the  inner  harbor  and 
Jaceiit  islands.  Pigs  have  been  kept  at  this  place  in  large 
t«lier3,  but  on  a  recent  visit  we  found  only  two.  The  place 
h  ilSsgiisting,  and  Blthy  in  the  extreme. 

Dead  cattle  and  sheep  and  pigs,  from  the  raihmd  trains,  are 
bought  hy  the  various  bone-boiling  establishments  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Boston  and  "rendered**  in  the  manner  described. 
Some  of  them  also  receive  horses.  Many  of  the  animals  are 
putrid  before  a  bargain  is  made  for  their  removal.  Dogs  and 
itats  for  the  most  part  get  into  the  docks »  or  are  thrown  into 
the  ash  carts  and  go  to  make  up  the  tilling  of  new  laud. 

The  Remedies 

A>r  the  evils  to  which  we  have  called  attention ,  may  be  thus 
expressed  in  tteir  simplest  form  : — 
l»t.    The  prevention  of  putrefaction, 
2d.     The  conversion  of  the  otleusive  vapors  resulting  from 
ilingi  into  inodorous  and  harmless  gases. 
Everything  connected  with  the  Imsiness  of  slaughtering  can, 
ill  one  of  these  two  ways,  be  disposed  of,  except  the  manure 
miide  by  the  animals,  which  need  be  no  more  oflGnsive  than 
in  a  well-kept  stable. 

To  aeeomplish  all  this  it  is  necessary ,^ — 
1st*    To  give  up  the  practice  of  feeditig  the  offal  to  hogs. 
2d*     To  build  abattoirs  and  melting-houses  within  the 
«atiic  enclosure. 

^^ot  ii  single  step  can  be  made  in  the  improvement  of  exist- 
'^g  modes  of  slaughtering  without  giving  up  the  practice  of 
fe^cling  the  offal  to  hogs  ;  with  them,  reform  is  hopeless. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  to  either  Paris  or  London  to  see  an 
®i>^ttoir  on  a  very  extensive  plan.    The  **  Butchers'  Hide  and 
^^Itiiig  Association "  of  New  York  have  one  in  successful 
ration  at  the  foot  of  44th  and  45th  streets,  East  River.  They 
te^er  fed  tlie  oftal  to  hogs  in  the  city  of  New  York,  Imt  every 
otVuif  iumginublc  form  of  nuisance  had  grown  up  about  the 
lighter-houses  which  existed  there  five  years  ago.    Now  all  is 
M   ^iUiged,  atid  the  business  is  conducted  in  an  orderly,  cleanly 
H    mtl  healthful  manner,  giving  no  offence  whatever  to  the  sur- 
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rouiiding  population^  and  as  we  were  informed  on  the  spot  ,  with 
immxHml  economy,  profit,  and  satisfaction  to  the  butchers  them- 
Belves*  There  arc  twenty-nine  bnlks  or  compartments  within 
the  immonso  etriicture  to  which  we  have  referred,  each  of  which 
is  ocTiii>icd  hy  a  separate  biitcliering  firm,  who  have  complete 
coiiln*!  of  their  premises.  The  "tornis"  to  butchers  using  tiiit 
almttoir  or  any  other  of  the  recently  improved  slaughter-houi 
in  New  York,  are  now  fixed,  and  consist  simply  of  the  feet  an^ 
lefjii  of  the  caUlefrovi  the  knee  down^  with  the  skin  on.  These 
are  stjld  by  the  proprietors  to  the  manufacturers  of  glue  and 
Prussian  blue  for  eleven  cents  apiece,  or  forty-four  cents  for 
set  of  four*  This  pays  a  good  profit  npon  investment  f< 
biiiUlings  and  appliances,  and  all  parties  are  satisfied. 

Every  portion  of  the  animals  liable  to  become  putrid  or 
oflVnsive  is  removed  before  decomposition  can  attack  it,  cv 
in  (hi^  wannest  weather,  and  this  is  done  in  an  orderly  ai 
metliodicul  way. 

Melting  vats  are  inider  the  same  roof.  The  vapors  froi 
tho««  vats  are  condensed  in  the  East  River*  and  there  is  no 
(endvQ  odor  whatsoever-  Nothing  is  wasted j  and  everything 
miido  to  bring  tlie  highest  price  by  the  saving  of  the  cost  of  trai 
pnrtAtion,  The  only  thing  needed  in  this  establishment  to  make 
it  eomplote  is  a  vat  for** rendering"  offal.  This  is  now  carted 
acn>!^  ihd  city  before  deeomposittoa  can  attack  it,  to  the 
-rendering  doek"  at  the  foot  of  3^th  Street,  North  River, 
wlijii«  is  is  dumped  directly  into  vats  which  are  then  hemieti- 
mMj  doted  «xmpt  far  the  esoape  of  the  vapors  and  noxious 
gwee«  wlliob  pftss  through  ootia  of  iron  pipe  intensely  heated  hy 
ft  ftimftee*  Theee  vapors  are  finally  mingled  with  a  certain 
proiHUttoit  of  ftitt  by  an  &rrmugeinent  fttniilar  to  an  argmiid 
hnmert  ud  aie  eondueted  into  the  flaine  of  the  furnace  where 
tliey  are  eooramcd.  There  are  received  aumsaUy  in  the  ▼als 
of  Uiia  efltahlishment  4. 000  dead  hcirses,  many  hnndreds  of 
dead  oatth  ami  she^p,  i^mO  dcgs  and  oats,  lt5,000  poaoda 
nfooodaeiMd  aieal^aiid  iJbatjpwfi  ^tieslaii^m^ 

from  eveiT  aki^ler-botise 

tn  the  dty  of  New  Yarfc> 
ThU  malefial  ts  "*  rectileivd   iaio  tdfew,  grease^  tiooe  and 
the  aBgfalael  odor  pfoceedtnf  from  the  vats 
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during  the  process.  The  Bcrap  and  bones  are  removed  in 
barges  to  be  used  as  fertilizers, 

eMer  nf  (hme  processes^  the  condensation  of  the  vapors 
b^coM  imteVf'or  the  dmimction  hyfire^  every  talhw^rendBring 
and  bone-boiling  establishment  can  be  made  perfectly  inojemive. 


The  Value  of  Blood. 
The  reform  of  any  social  evil  may  be  greatly  hastened  if  it 
oaii  be  shown  that  it  does  not  involve  pecuniary  loas.  Whoever 
fitteniptd  to  reform  our  modes  of  slaughtering  animals  must  be 
pT^pared  to  meet  the  universal  statement  among  the  butchers 
that  hogs  fed  upon  blood  and  ofiki  are  a  source  of  profit.  We 
t^mmot  deny  it^  while  at  the  same  time  asserting  that,  as  a 
S43iirce  of  danger  to  public  health,  the  practice  ought  to  be 
given  up.    But  we  also  believe  that  the  loss  of  the  value  of 
bfood  ipvolvcd  in  the  present  system  is  enough  to  nearly,  and 
perhaps  quite,  compensate  for  the  gain  in  hog  keeping.* 

The  lilijod  of  slaughtered  sheep  and  hogs  is  now  entirely  lost* 
^Vo  uttenipt  is  made  to  save  it,  and  it  is  left  to  putrefy  in  the 
P^na.   The  blood  of  cattle  kilted  at  Brighton  is  scattered  over 
iiiiany  slaughter-houses «  and  is  regarded  as  of  so  little  value 
iliw^t.  the  portion  saved  is  sold  by  the  butchers  for  auytbing  they 
get.    Same  of  them  say  that  they  are  glad  to  get  rid  of  it 
at  aiiy  price,  because  it  so  quickly  becomes  offensive*  The 
bloo^  of  Brighton  does  not  bring  to  the  butchei'S  more  than  a  cent 
^^ctMon^  reckoning  one  season  with  another.    On  the  other 
hand,  at  the  largest  slaughter-house  in  New  York,  and  a  very 
fia^  one,  although  not  equal  to  the  one  just  described,  the 
P^c^prietor  informed  us  that  he  sold  the  blood  of  30,000  cattk 
tillf^d  last  year  for  |5,000  cash,  which  was  enough  to  pay  the 
^^^ermt  on  the  mst  of  his  establishmeni^  sLnd  that  he  expeeted 
get  a  good  deal  more  in  future. 

The  value  of  blood  consists  chiefly  in  its  serum  or  watery 
V^T±  which  separates  from  the  clot  on  coagulation ;  and  the 
v.ilue  of  this  portion  depends  upon  its  containing  albumen^ 
Siig5ir  refiners  use  the  fresh  blood  because  it  is  cheaper  and  the 
colof  is  not  objectionable,  but  calico  printers  and  photographers 

•Till*  gnin  k  not  At  greHt  as  might  at  first  apju-ar,  ffineo  u  gaad  deal  of  theoffaJ  now 
i\stv^  into  the  pens  h  only  piutinlly  stripped  of  its  fat;  uQfier  a  bett«]r  fiyst^m  tUl 
M  wouja  go  with  the  IaHow, 
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require  it  to  be  colorless  and  therefore  use  either  egg  nlhumen, 
or  blood  albiiraeu  from  which  the  red  clot  has  been  eiirefully 
sepanited.  From  these  two  sourees,  egg  and  blood,  comes  all 
the  albumen  used  in  the  arts*  Albumen  coustitutes  sev^eo  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  mass  of  the  blood,  and  is  readily  prepared 
from  the  serum,  by  simple  evaporation,  without  the  addition 
of  any  other  material.  The  process  is  fully  described  iu  a 
report  made  to  the  *^  Societe  Industrielle  '*  de  "  Mulhouse  "  April 
28,  l'^69,  a  translation  of  which  is  furnished  in  the  Appendix. 

Solid  blood  albumen,  the  result  of  the  evaporation,  is  a  dry, 
brittle,  translucent  material,  resembling  horn,  or  fragments  of 
glne<  This,  when  dissolved  in  water,  resumes  its  primitive 
couststence. 

Blood  albumen  in  this  form  is  imported  from  France,  and 
costfi  at  present  $1,20,  gold,  per  pound.  Our  cloth  printing 
establishments  use  it  very  extensively-  It  is  also  used  by 
sugar  retiners,  and  if  the  production  should  be  increased,  it 
would,  for  every  purpose,  take  the  place  of  fresh  blood.  At 
one  of  the  largest  sugar  refineries  in  this  vicinity,  the  supply 
of  blotwl  from  Brighton  has  been  found  to  be  so  uncertain  and 
unsatisfactory  (often  putrid  and  offensive^)  that  the  inipoited 
dry  albumen  has  entirely  taken  its  place.  In  addition  to  this 
real  blood  albumen,"  there  in  another  dry  black  material 
imported  at  a  much  cheaper  price  which  is  used  also  by  the 
sugar  iiifiiicrs.  This  is  evidently  dried  bloody  with  all  the 
coloring  matter  retained. 

Of  these  two  articles,  there  passed  tlirough  the  Boston 
eusfom-house  in  1869,  I0,34<i  pounds  of  blood  albumen,  and 
t!,234  pounds  of  dried  blood. 

The  amount  bnnight  into  the  port  of  New  Yorkf  we  have 
been  nnalde  to  aseertaii),  but  it  was  probably  very  much  larger. 

The  calico  printers  use,  it  is  estimated,  fmm  8,00<)  to  12,000 
pi>utu1s  of  blood  albumen  per  annum,  and  the  consumption  for 
their  purposes  is  rapidly  increasing  and  promises  to  continue.  If 
ih^  article  should  be  manufactured  in  such  close  connection  with 
filaughter^ioiasof  aa  to  preserve  the  eleai-ness  of  color,  it  would 

•  from  thU  ttM  tHi  ci^  of  Ou&brldge  6^  adC  pemtt  the  aaU  euiTtaf  blood  to 

pMitlMNMD^  tti  ikiTell. 

4  I!m  ftltMom  wmd  blood  anmin«ii  «ro  not  dMogoUlied  on  the  hot3kM>  of  tfat  5«w 
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tak^  the  place  of  egg  aibumen  for  every  purpose.  The  use  for 
refinitig  sugar  wuuUl  bo  very  great  eveu  if  the  blood  were 
siDiply  dried,  without  atteinptiug  to  separate  the  clot  from  the 
serum*  These  are  doubtless  the  chief  uses  of  blood  albumen^ 
tiut  there  are  many  other  arts  in  which  it  is  eBseutial  in  small 
amouuts.  The  market  is  eKtetisiv6|  the  demand  is  incrensiug, 
and  the  price  is  such  that  the  blood  of  an  ox  (accorditig  to 
French  experience*)  is  worth  |1,05  gold,  wheu  separated 
from  its  clot  and  coloring  matter,  and  dried*  Even  with  the 
fresh  blootl  allowed  to  nm  into  vats^  as  in  New  York,  $5,000 
divided  among  30,000  cattle  gives  16§  cents  for  each  animal, 
which  is  five  times  as  much  as  the  Brighton  butchers  receive. 
So  much  for  the  serum  of  blood.  But  there  is  another 
IHlemeut  of  value  in  its  fibrine^  or  the  portion  which  coagulates, 
bfilding  the  red  globulus  in  iU  meshes. 

This  is  a  fertilizer  of  the  most  powerful  kind.  We  have  the 
highest  chemical  authority  for  saying  that  this  when  dried  is 
woith  more  than  Peruvian  gnauo,  A  company  is  now  prepar- 
ing it  for  this  purpose  tit  the  Communipaw  ekughter-houses 
near  New  York,  without  eeparating  the  serum.  It  certainly 
is  pnicticable  to  make  both  the  serum  and  fibriue  available. 
After  the  sf*paration  of  the  serum  on  coagulation,  the  clot 
tnigbt  be  mixed  with  dried  earth  or  clay,  or  dried  peat  or  gas 
lime  (bolJing  carbolic  acid)  or  some  similar  material,  and 
mpidly  dried  before  decomposition  could  reach  it, 

\Vc  have  endeavored  to  show  that  blood,  under  our  present 
stem  (or  rather  want  of  system)  ia  a  source  of  tilth  and  a 
murce  (if  waste — ^that  it  has  a  value  much  greater  than  has 
twu  genendly  supposed,  and  greater  now  than  ever  !)efore — 
that  the  juterests  of  health  and  economy  combine  to  make  it 
important  to  save  it  from  put  re  faction,  and  to  utilize  it.  But 
this  can  only  be  doue  to  advantage  in  large  establishments, 
and  by  dealing  with  large  amounts. 

To  complete  the  reform  in  modes  of  slaughtering  in  the 
Ticinity  of  Boston  in  such  a  way  that  nobody  shall  suffer  and 
ever^*bf)dy  shall  gain,  there  are  needed  one  or  more  *'  abattoirs^'* 
eoiitaining  all  the  improvements  which  European  exporienca 
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can  furnish,  or  moilero  scictjce  suggest.  Thej  need  not  be 
expensive  buildiDgs,  although  they  should  occupy  a  large  space. 
They  should  have  conifortuble  stibles  fur  protecting  and  feed- 
iuf^  the  animals.  As  regards  the  slaughter-house  itself^  the 
essential  things  seem  to  be» — 

1st-  A  pavement  of  stone  or  of  some  material  impenriouii 
to  blood, 

2d.    An  abundant  supply  of  water, 

3d,    Complete  dminage  and  sewerage » 

4th.  Vats  for  the  **  renderiug**  of  fat  and  oifal  oo  the  apot, 
before  putrefaction  can  attack  them. 

5th.    The  means  of  converting  blood  into  blood  albumen* 

If  disiufeetiou  of  "  offal  scnip  '*  sboulil  be  necessary  at  any 
iiiiitfiii  it  could  be  done  hy  means  of  eari/i  dried  in  (he  auUf 
wjth  perhaps  the  mixture  of  a  little  fresh  lime,  thus  incrensutg 
its  value  as  a  fertilizer. 

The  sanitart/  advantages  of  such  a  system  would  be,^ — 

1st,  The  removal  of  the  present  offensive  odor,  which,  as 
population  becomes  more  dense,  must  affect  public  health. 

2d,    The  removal  of  slaughter-house  pork  from  the  mar- 

Sd.  Tlie  rendy  inspection  of  meat,  thus  iosuritig  the 
rejection  of  that  which  is  unfit  for  food. 

Tlie  fconomiml  advantages  would  be, — 

1st,  Diminished  liability  of  having  meat  *^  spoiled  by 
exposure  to  the  emanations  from  the  putrid  pigpens. 

2d.  Tbo  value  of  the  blood  which  would  be  aaved  and 
iilitized. 

ad.  The  savings  which  must  always  accompany  order, 
ij9tein,  the  divisioii  of  labor,  Ihe  avoidance  of  tmusportation, 
mad  the  doing  any  bwiiieea  on  a  lai^  scale, 

4th.  The  greatly  increased  value  of  land  in  the  Tictoity  of 
ihe  present  sbugtitep-houses. 

The  pmrediug  cnnsidemtions,  togt^ther  with  the  apj^Dded 
4oeiiSteiils  throwiuga«ldilinnal  light  on  the  whole  subject,  an 
ftspectftallT  submitted  io  the  legishiture  and  to  the  people  €if 
the  state,  in  the  hope  tlmt  they  will  liasten  the  day,  which  m 
aur^  IQ  ofiiM,  wlkoo  the  prmut  aOauee  will  be  t^taoTed. 
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Esttraeta  from  a  BepoH  to  the  Cftemlcal  Comviitt^e  of  tJte  **  Sockii 
Indus$nelk "  of  Mulhouse,  France,  by  M.  Charles  Dollfu$-G€^ 
line,  April  28,  IS69*  {Bttlktiji  de.  la  Sodeie  Indaatrielk  de  MuU- 
limim  April  et  Ifay,  1869,) 

The  hi^h  price  now  demanded  for  both  egg  and  blood  albumen 
^aj<  induced  the  chemical  committee  to  examine  into  the  causes  of 
*^idr  enhanced  value,  in  oixlm-  that  some  remedy  should  if  jiossible 
^  applied,  to  prevent  the  disturbance  which  is  threatened  from 
f^'s  t'ause  to  the  business  of  cloth  printing.    It  is  evident  that  the 
prodnction  of  blood-allTQtrten  is  not  equal  to  the  demand,  especially 
fit^ico  the  English  and  American   manufftcturei:s  have  commenced 
tolling  goods  of  a  certain  dcBcription  {^\faux  teint*')  which  require 
tb^  Use  of  albumen,  and  which  until  recently  have  been  almost  ex- 
daaiTeiy  made  in  France* 

have  thought  that  the  best  means  to  prevent  this  constant 
liierease  in  the  price  of  albumen  would  be  to  stiuiulate  in  every 
[M>^sible  way  the  production  of  blood-albumen ,  since  we  believe  that 
in  111  any  localiliea  the  bloml  is  lost.    Up  to  the  present  time  Austria 
ftt^tl  France  have  furnished  their  share  of  the  whole  amount  required, 
Gnssiia,  Nortli  Germany,  and  even  England,  have  not  done 
^^ir  part.    Your  Commissioo  believe  that,  In  this  view  of  the  caae, 
^l»ft^'^  cannot  do  a  better  aer^ic^  than  to  encourage  the  makers  of 
^bumcn  In  all  countries  by  explaining  the  process  of  esttracting 
Albumen  from  blood,  a  proceeding  quite  simple  when  the  details 
*^  understood.    In  the  first  place  we  will  explain  the  principles 
mrolred  in  the  separation  of  albumen  from  the  coloring  matter  of 
^l^XKi,  and  then  describe  tlie  necessary  apparatus  and  the  manner 
^  tistng  it*    Lastly  we  will  enumerate  the  apparatus  sullieient  for 
manufacture  of  40  kilogrammes  (88J  pounds)  of  dry  blooil- 
albtinien  per  day. 

Blood  Is  a  red,  alkaline  liquid,  which,  as  e%*ery  one  knows,  be* 
"^uies  a  gelatinous  mass  by  cooling  soon  after  it  has  fiowed  from 
arteries  and  veins.    The  chief  constituents  of  blood  are,  water, 
^t>Htie,  albumen  and  colored  globules  which,  when  the  blood  is  cir- 
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culating,  swim  in  the  fibrine  and  albumen*  As  soon  as  the  blood 
cools  the  llbrine  coagxilat^^s,  forming  a  kind  of  network  whkh 
encloses  the  colored  globules  in  its  meshes.  The  more  the  blood 
cools,  the  more  the  network  contracts,  and  pretty  soon  ^'ou  see  a 
clear  fluid  es^uding  fVom  its  meshes*  This  fluid  is  semm^  and  the 
object  of  the  manufacturer  of  albumen  is  to  mllect  this  clear  Jluidand 
dry  it. 

The  following  are  the  means  practically  eraplojed.  When  the 
animal  is  knocked  down  and  his  throat  cut,  the  blood  flows  in  a 
lai^e  stream,  and  should  be  received  in  zinc  vessels  of  the  following 
dimensions  :  LMiimcter^O^SB  (14/^  inches)  i  depth* 0.10  (5,^^  inches). 
These  receivers"  hold  about  6  litres  (IJ  gals.)  of  blood,  and  two 
or  three  must  be  used  to  obtain  all  the  blootl  of  an  ox.  As  soon  as 
the  blood  is  received  it  should  be  taken  to  a  place  where  the  air  is 
fteah  as  possible f  but  only  a  few  yards  distant  fbom  the  sjK>t 
where  the  animal  is  struck^  and  here  it  must  remain  until  it  has 
coagulated.  It  is  important  that  the  blood  should  not  be  carried 
far  while  it  is  warm,  as  otherwise  the  red  globules  will  mix  witli  thtij^H 
aentm  and  will  give  it  a  reddish  color,  \^Tien  the  blood  has^^ 
ooagnlated,  which  will  be  in  lk>m  half  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a 
half  or  even  two  hours,  according  to  the  temperature  of  the  air,  it 
can  then  be  taken,  without  risk,  a  distance  of  several  hilndred 
vards,  but  this  tnust  be  done  in  the  same  vessel  in  which  it  has 
coagulated. 

When  the  blood  has  perfectly  coagulated,  a  eondiUon  which  is 
recognixeil  by  the  gelatinons  mass  being  oorered  with  liquid 
globules  almost  free  fbom  color,  except  perhaps  a  light  tint  of 
greeni.sh  yeikiw,  the  clot  is  lo  be  transferred  to  another  vessel, 
eatled  the  ''sieve/'  The  form  of  this  %i68ael  ia  eimUar  to  the  one  in 
whirU  the  blootl  was  originally  received.  The  diameter,  0,3^  (l^A 
inrhcji^  ;  the  depth*  O.OG  (3^  iuchos) ;  but  the  bottom  is  pierced 
with  little  holes  0*004  "  •  (»O00ia  of  an  inch)  in  diameter,  with 
s|>aces  between  Ibom  measuring  about  0.02 J  ^  *  (.009  of  an  inch). 
The  ffiplatinous  mas§  is  then  cut  in  colies  of  2**  (0.78  of  an  inch) 
and  the  •*sii»ve**  is  plaeed  upon  a  tliir^l  vessel  wbicli  we  call  the 
•^ayjihoii,*'  This  thtnl  vessel  is  of  the  same  dimensions  as  the 
reoemr  and  only  tUtrers  from  it  in  having  a  hole  in  ita  bottom^ 
'  fitted  with  a  good  siied  c^irk.  The  ct>rk  is  traTemd  by  a  xine  tttl 
0.^'*  (7^  loobes)  long,  whtcli  reacUlj  alip  tip  and 
ihrotigh  the  twk.  Tb*  objcn^t  of  this  arrangeoient  la  to  draw  the 
Hiiid  fVom  tlie  lop  ins^icad  of  the  txUtom  of  the  Tend.  Wheji 

sieve''  is  placed  alnnc  tlu*  nyphon  the  ^t  dropaof  serum  whi 
0OW  are  highly  colot^i^il,  but  Tery  toon  the  mtnc*^  df 
and  the  lk|nld  whicli  ilraiiia  through  the  holes  of  the  sieve  is  Miri^ 
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dear*  In  twent3*-four  hours  all  the  albumen  which  this  operation 
cao  fliroish  is  extracted.  The  clot  which  is  left  is  a  dark  red, 
gdatinouB  solid.  The  semra  or  sohiUoti  of  albumen  which  tiowg 
through  the  svphon  is  limpid,  slightly  tinned  with  3^ellow»  The 
first  red  drops  remain  in  the  lower  part  of  the  vessel  undisturbed 
by  the  action  of  the  zinc  tube. 

There  are  thus  obtained  two  liquids,  of  which  one  furnishes,  bj 
drying,  albumen  almost  colorless,  the  other  a  darker  albumen,  but 
which  may  also  be  usetl  in  the  printing  of  the  darker  shades. 
Before  removing  these  liquids  to  the  drying  house  they  should 
be  left  for  twenty-four  hours  to  settle  in  large  vessels  of  eartheu- 
ware  furnished  with  a  cock  15""^  (o/j^  inches)  from  the  bottom. 
In  this  way  they  become  clear^  and  furnish  albumen  which  is  quite 
transparent. 

Such  are  the  mctliods  employed  to  produce  an  almost  colorless 
albumen  from  blood.  We  believe  that  they  are  susceptible  of 
great  improvement ;  in  fact,  we  are  far  from  getting  in  this  way  all 
the  albumen  whicli  blood  contains.  The  analysis  of  M.  Nasse 
abows  us  that  1,000  kilogrammes  of  blood  contain  67  kilogrammes 
of  albumen,  while  by  the  process  we  have  described  there  are 
obtained  only  25  kilogrammes.  The  following  results  are  from  ex- 
pertmetits  made  upon  several  hundred  cattle.  An  ox  or  cow  fur- 
ni^hefi  an  average  of  1^^  litres  (3^  gallons)  of  blood,  yielding  4 
litres  of  a  gallon)  of  serum.  Ten  litres  (2^  gallons)  of  serum 
are  required  to  make  a  kilogramme  (2^  pounds)  of  dr}^  albumen. 
The  blooil  of  2^^  beeves  is  therefore  necessary*  to  make  one  kilo- 
gramme of  albumen.  The  blood-albnmen  of  commerce  comes  from 
eattk*  We  do  not  think  that  as  yet  the  blood  of  sheep  or  of  calves 
baa  been  used  for  this  purpose*  The  albumen  of  these  animals  has 
all  the  qualities  of  that  from  beeves.  The  albumen  from  sheep's 
blood  is  even  preferable,  since  it  thickens  more. 

The  blood  of  10  sheep,  or  of  17  calves,  is  necessary  to  furnish 
one  kilogramme  of  dry  albumen. 

The  serum  from  the  blood  of  sheep  is  as  rich  in  albumen  as  the 
blood  of  beeves  1  10  kilogrammes  of  this  serum  furnish,  by  drying, 
one  kilogramme  of  albumen.  Calves  do  not  give  as  much;  10 
kilogrammes  of  their  blood  make  0.82  of  a  kilogramme  of  albumen. 

We  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  blood  of  pigs  would  gi\^e  ex- 
cellent results.  In  France  their  blood  is  too  valuable  to  be  used  tn- 
extracting  albumen,  but  in  the  United  States,  where  pigs  are  killed 
in  enormous  numbers,  their  blood  could  be  used  for  this  purpose  to 
advantage. 

To  make  4.0  kilogrammes  of  dry  albumen  per  day  (requiring  the 
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slaughter  of  100  beeves)  there  are  required  150  "  receivers/*  300 
**  sieves/*  300    syphons"  8  large  earthenware  vases,  and  1,100 
plates,  in  which  to  dry  the  serum.    These  plates  must  not  be  too 
lai^e.    Those  referred  to  are  0^^300  (11^^  inches)  by  0"*,25O 
Inelies)  and  0^,03  (1^^  inches)  in  depth. 

The  follomug  extracts  from  the  journal  of  a  member  of  the 
Board,  written  during  a  tour  in  Europe  in  1867,  are  presented 
as  furnishing  a  description  of  the  most  recent  slaughtering 
establishments  in  France  : — 

"  Paris,  Sept.  21,  1867,— We  determined  to  visit  the  Abattoir  of 
Paris,  recently  erected  in  imperial  grandeur  by  order  of  Napoleon 
IIL  Never  was  a  great  idea  carried  out  more  thoroughly,  and  on 
perfectly  scientific,  harnane  and  hygienic  rules.  It  covers  a  spaca 
of  about  1 50  acres,  just  outside  of  old  Parts,  but  within  the  modern 
limits,  which,  like  those  of  London,  now  include  many  smaller 
towns*  that  had  grown  up  around  the  ancient  LtUetia,  It  is  at  La 
Villette,  There  all  the  flesh  meat  eaten  in  Paris  is  slanghteretl  and 
prepared  for  the  market.  One  hundred  and  fifty  master-butchers, 
and  nint!  hundred  apprentices,  are  at  work  most  of  the  time.  Tho 
ilaugliler-houses,  some  thirty  in  number,  are  made  of  brick,  with 
alone  tloors,  and  each  is  arranged  with  neat  stables  immediately 
tt^faaent,  where  the  animals  can  be  kept  and  fed*  The  houses  are 
longi  and  two  stories  in  height,  arranged  with  streets,  straight^ 
broad  and  dean,  between  thenu  like  those  of  a  smalt  model  village. 
Alt  the  surroundings,  a.^  well  as  the  interiors  of  the  buildings,  are 
Icept  scrupulously  neat,  and  all  refUse  matt^  is  immediately  carried 
off  fifteen  or  twetUy  leagues  from  the  city  by  means  of  &  canal 
which  runs  through  the  entire  territory.  In  this  way,  and  by  great 
care,  the  place,  instead  of  throwing  out  an  onensive  odor,  aa  the 
Mtablishments  at  Brighton,  for  example,  are  perfectly  pure. 

visitor  could  be  in  attendance  all  day  without  having  hia 
noatrils  once  offended,  as  they  ai«  always  at  Brighton. 

Each  master-butclier  can  bring  his  animals^  and  on  being  In- 
apeotod  antl  foimd  healthy,  they  can  be  slaughtered  by  him,  on  pay- 
nmit  of  certain  chaigea.  Inspeetton  is  made  before  killing,  uid 
again  before  the  meal  la  carricKl  off  to  market,  Abdut  2^500  onn, 
2,500  calves^  and  dO«000  ahaop,  are  slaitghlered  every  week. 

*^Thc  QdmMMmtiam  consists  of;  tsl,  eustom-bonse  officers  for 
like  antry  of  the  animals ;  f%U  poTi^  to  take  care  of  the  animala ; 
and  8d|  €tiipl0ylia  to  take  eaf«  of  the  wholt  eatahlisbment.  Besidea 
tliVia  thm  are  btaptelOfSi  wlioaa  da^  la  lo  exaiiKbie  animals  beforo 
and  after  killing. 
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**The  eatabUshment  wa3  opened  January,  1867.  Everything 
offensive  is  iiged  up  in  a  scientific  way,  so  that  everything  valuable 
is  Siivedf  and  nothiug  taints  the  air. 

An  excellent  oil  for  machinery  is  extracted  from  the  feet  of  the 
sheep.  The  fresh  blood  is  converted  into  a  dry  and  inoifenslve 
form  of  "  (^bumen  "  used  for  refining  sugar,  and  for  other  purpose 
In  the  arts. 

On  the  side  of  the  canal  opposite  to  that  on  which  stands  this 
Tillage  (so  to  speak)  of  slaiighter-houses,  appears  a  uiagnilicent  and 
lofty  *  crystal  palace*  of  iron  and  glass,  intended  for  the  keeping  of 
large  herds  of  cattle  when  fir&t  hro tight  to  be  sold  to  the  niaster- 
bwtchers.  It  is  of  matchless  beauty  because  so  lofty  and  airy-look- 
ing, and  yet  is  admirably  fitted  for  keeping  securely  in  a  healthy 
state  large  droves  of  animals, 

I  think  meat  of  animals  thus  kept  must  lie  more  likely  to  be 
healthy  than  it  would  be  after  long  exposure  to  heat  or  cold,  and 
after  being  half  trampled  to  death  in  conseqnence  of  close  crowdingi 
ad  in  oar  cars  from  the  West,  and  finally  after  being  tumbled  out 
into  miserable  open  pens  as  at  Brighton. 

"  The  mode  of  slaughtering  too  is  much  less  bnital  than  with  ns. 
The  animals  are  quietly  led  in  blindfolded,  and  are  not  aware  of  any 
trouble  impend  ing  until  the  fatal  blow  is  struck*" 
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REPORT 
ON  THE  SALE  OF  POISONa 


This  suKject  appears  to  the  Stat«  Board  of  Health  to  be  wor- 
thy uf  renewed  attentioii  on  the  part  of  the  legislature.  The 
protection  of  public  health  from  the  mistakes  made  by  those 
who  deal  in  dangerous  drugs  seems  to  require  additional 
security,  if  it  can  be  accompHahed  without  infringing  upon 
private  rights* 

The  Board  has  endeavored  to  collect  evidence  of  injuries  to 
life  and  health  which  have  been  caused  by  mistakes  of  drug- 
gists within  a  given  period,  but  this  they  find  ittipnictlcable. 
A  small  proporliou  of  such  ciises  come  before  the  courts,  or 
are  put  in  such  form  that  they  C4m  be  cited  as  aifordiug  con- 
chisivc  proof,  yet  it  is  within  the  knowledge  of  almost  every 
citixen  that  such  unhappy  mistakes  frequently  occur,  that  ihoy 
sometimes  cause  deaths  and  that  they  often  result  in  serious 
injury  to  health*  The  existing  law  relating  to  the  sale  of 
poison  reads  as  follows  i — 

If  any  rt|iathecary  or  other  person  sells  any  arsenic,  sttychnine, 
corrosive  siiljlimate,  or  prussic  acid,  witbont  the  written  preseriptioo 
of  a  ptiyslcittn,  tie  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  date  of  such  sale,  the 
artiekv,  tlii*  atnonnt  thereof  aold,  and  the  person  or  persons  to  whom 
delivereil ;  im*!  for  each  neglect  be  shall  forfeit  a  sum  not  exceeding, 
fifty  dollars.  Wlioevor  purchases  deadly  poisons,  as  aforesaid,  and 
gives  a  false  or  (Ictitloiis  name  to  the  apothecary  or  other  person, 
shall  be  piuiishtHl  hy  line  not  exceeding  fifty  dollars." 

This  law  seeks  to  restrain  both  stiller  and  purchaser  of  the 
four  dangerous  articles  named,  but  practically  it  is  very  littlo 
rcgai*(h^tl.  In  our  examination  of  the  whole  subject  with 
ri  fVn  ii<  *'  tn  tlie  prott*cticin  of  the  lives  of  the  people,  we  have 
i  tjiK      ltd  to  lind  all  the  di  sad  vantages  as  well  as  the  ad  van* 
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tages  which  might  attend  additional  legislation  on  this  import 
loiit  jsuhject. 

The  objections  to  interfereuce  may  be  thus  stated  ^ — 

1.  Every  one  desires  to  buy  and  sell  whatever  he  chooses 
With  as  little  hindmuce  us  poflsible. 

2*  There  is  a  difficulty  in  defiiiitig  poisons,  in  drawing  a 
line  on  the  one  side  of  which  shall  be  placed  those  substances 
■which  are  dangerous,  and  on  the  other  those  which  are  liMrm- 
less.  It  is  often  a  question  of  quantity.  Some  articles  in 
daily  use  will  destro}"  life  if  enough  l>e  taken* 

3,  Some  very  deadly  poisons  are  extensively  used  in  the  arts, 

4-  No  law  may  be  able  to  prevent  those  who  desire  to  kill 
them3t*I\re3  from  obtaining  poison  for  the  purpose,  since  they 
do  not  dread  the  evidence  which  post-mortem  appearances  may 
reveaL  These  are  among  the  objections  which  may  be  offered 
to  additional  legislation.  But  we  think  there  are  considera- 
tions of  greater  weight  which  would  justify  the  legislature  in 
interposing  their  authority. 

Within  the  past  twenty  years  great  changes  have  taken 
plfice  both  in  the  materials  used  as  drugs,  and  in  the  manner 
of  selling  themt  The  progress  of  chemistry  and  of  pharmacy 
lifts  added  greatly  to  the  nmnber  of  medicinal  preparations. 
While  the  list  of  articles  has  at  least  doubled,  their  bulk  has 
diminished  and  their  power  has  increased.  Every  year  adds 
to  the  number  of  medicines  of  concentrnted  strength,  each  of 
which  if  taken  in  small  amount  will  kill  a  man,  and  all  of 
which  apothecaries  are  expected  to  keep  ready  for  use.  While 
this  change  has  been  going  on,  requiring  increased  care  and 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  those  who  deal  with  such  two-edged 
weapons,  the  business  of  the  apothecary  has  from  various 
czatises  changed  also. 

People  do  not  take  as  many  drugs  as  formerly.  Physicians 
do  not  prescribe  such  variously  cymponnded  mixtures. 
Twenty  years  ago  a  druggist  was  more  exclusively  devoted  to 
his  legitimate  business,  while  now,  in  our  large  towns,  he  is 
nther  a  dealer  in  soda-water,  cigars,  perfumery  and  fimcy 
goods.*    His  chief  interest  does  not,  in  many  cases  at  least, 

•  Tbo  following  jidvertlstfrncnt  te  taketi  from  a  Boetoit  iicwepap<?r  of  Dee.  21  ^  1869  ; — 
Fob  Saic— The  well-knoiin*  Dnig  Store  at  the  jujiction  of  Court  ah  J  Hanover 
8Cre«u*  Ttila  is  ii  splendid  opportunity  for  ouo  or  two  live  men  to  secure  Uie  mmt 
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correspQud  with  his  duty  to  the  comraiiiuty  m  a  dvnler  in 
art  idea  which*  thruugh  a  want  of  prudence  or  knowledge  on 
the  part  of  himself  or  his  assistants,  may  carry  death  Into  any 
family. 

The  most  poisonous  preparations  may  be  often  found  in 
druggist  stores  in  dangerous  proximity  to  articles  in  daily  use, 
and  both  are  liable  to  be  dispensed  by  boys  who  are  0001*^ 
pletely  ignorant  of  their  properties,  . 

Our  best  apothecaries  lament  this  condition  of  tlie  business 
to  which  their  lives  are  devoted*  They  know  that  their  posi^i 
tion  is  ono  of  rosponsihility,  entitled  to  the  honor  and  confi- 
dence of  the  eommnuity^  but  in  spite  of  their  efforts  they  fiQd 
themselves  more  or  less  involved  in  the  discredit  w  hich  has 
fallen  upon  their  vocation.  They  are  ready  to  welcome  any 
change  whose  effect  will  bo  to    magnify  their  office." 

In  seeking  for  a  remed}^  through  legislation  for  the  evils  to 
which  we  have  referred,  it  seems  to  us  that  although  the 
present  law  relative  to  the  sale  of  poisons  is  of  little  value  for 
the  protection  of  the  health  and  lives  of  the  citizens,  it  would 
nevertheless  be  useless  to  multiply  restrictions  upon  the  sale 
of  hidividual  articles.  It  is  doubtful  whether  a  list  could  be 
prepared  which  would  include  all  dangerous  drugs*  We 
tliink,  moreover  it  would  be  unwise,  to  restrict  either  the 
physieian»  or  the  dealer  exclusively  by  wholesale,  in  auy  way* 
But  as  n\*rards  the  retailer  of  drugs  and  medicines  we  believe 
a  remedy  more  or  less  cotnplete  for  existing  evils  would  be 
found  in  the  requirement  of  a  certaiti  amouni  of  insiruciion 
and  especial  tminmg  befm^ /te  iihould  be  permitted  to  ^tercise 
his  mlHn*j.  The  precise  way  in  which  this  should  be  aecom* 
plisbed  seems  of  less  importance  than  that  the  principle  should 
be  established  tliat  a  business  of  such  usefulness  and  respousi* 
bility.  as  well  as  of  such  danger,  to  the  public  health ,  should 
be  both  pixitected  and  honored.  We  respeeUully  commend 
tbid  subject  to  the  attention  of  the  legislature,  | 

Every-  year  Uvea  arc  lost  by  people  t4iking  the  wrong  medi- 
cme,  8om6  of  then©  lives  we  think  might  he  saved  by  requir- 
ing apothecari^  to  distinguish  Iwtwcen  medicines  for  external 


floatable  swrt  in  Uie  Siai*.  A  kiiowlM%e  of  the  ilmg  bminvm  not  tiecciwj,  u  the 
tmC^lMV^ni^yAUr  turn  iOwli>FMBt  Btcaidncii,        Mka«<Kl».w«ter.  P^oAts  im  iod& 
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and  iiiteriml  use  by  putting  them  in  bottles  of  a  different  ehfipe 
or  with  hiMs  of  a  different  color.  Very  dangerous  drugs 
might  be  marked^  as  they  are  iii  France,  with  a  skull  and 
crossliones,  or  the  word  "pf^ison  "  be  placed  above  the  number 
of  the  recipe  or  the  druggigt*i3  naine. 

In  considering  the  various  dangers  to  which  public  health  is 
exposed  from  the  use  of  poisonous  drugs,  it  should  also  be 
said  that  physicians  are  often  blnmeworthy  through  the  oli- 
scurity  of  their  prescriptions, — writteu  for  the  most  part  in 
abbreviated  Latin,  ofteu  in  haste,  by  imperfect  light,  and  upon 
any  accesssible  sct'ap  of  pai)cr,  they  may  sometimes  puz?.le  the 
most  skilful  druggist.  Legislation  cannot  directly  remr  dy  this 
evil,  but  we  believe  that  if  the  education  of  the  phyi^icinn  and 
the  druggist  were  brought  under  the  iiame  general  supervision, 
ea**h  wonld  better  understimd  the  other,  and  both  would  more 
iiiU'lligeully  cooperate  for  the  relief  of  human  sufl'ering. 
6 
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THE  PREVENTION  OF  DISEASE, 

BY  GEORGE  DERBY,  D., 

«aC«STA.llT  OF  Tin  HAMACHT SETTS  STATE  BOAllt)  OF  HllAtTH,  T-ECTrEEBOS  HTCIKITH 
lit  11ABVA.1U>  UNiVJaHSITT,  fll'^GEON  TO  TUE  BOflTON  CiTt  UQH^ITAX. 


[The  fal  lowing  observationB  include  some  rumarks  made  at  a  meeting  of 
thi?  Bofetoit  Social  Scit'iicfl  Asaociatiou^  Dee.  3,  1868.  They  appear  in  thm 
fortn  nt  tlie  reqtieat  of  the  St^t«  Board  of  Health.] 

Are  diseases  preventalile ?  Are  tlieir  eaases  so  far  uiider- 
etotxl  lhat  we  tire  justified  in  saying  that  they  may  be  avoided  ? 
Or  are  tliey  niysterious,  a  part  of  the  plau  of  creation ,  and 
not  to  be  nvert<3d  by  human  foresight? 

The  history  of  incdiciiie  8hows  that  until  recent  tim^s  the 
most  doiitinictiv©  diseases  have  been  practically  I'epirded  as 
quite  In^yond  the  power  of  niim  tu  prevent,  Phigue  and 
pestilence  have  been  thought  to  lie  pmvideiitial^  and  only  to 
bt*  nverttHl  by  tlie  prayers  of  the  church.  It  is  true  that  the 
great  fathei-!*  of  inedieine  left  behind  them  rules  for  the  main- 
touance  of  liealth  which  have  had  a  certain  curreucy  in  the 
worhl.  They  were  but  glimpses  of  what  is  now"  kuow^u  as 
sanitary  eetmtnny*  but  not  being  founded  upon  demonstrable 
truth,  they  fell  to  the  ground. 

In  the  oscillations  of  medieal  opluion  at  the  present  time, 
the  penibiluTii  jswing^s,  tirist  in  oue  direction  and  then  in  the 
other*  over  the  inuuutable  truths  of  i)hysieal,  chemical  aud 
pathido^ical  tteienot,  esob  day  bringing  us  nearer  to  a  just 
ftppreeiatiou  of  the  wonderful  processes  which  give  rise  to  the 
Tariuu»«  phenomeiui  of  hen  It  h  and  diseaise. 

Now*  the  brilliant  giuienilixation^  of  some  chemical  philoso- 
pher ahnoHt  lead  unto  l»ctieve  that  themystorios  of  vital  action 
are  revealed  thruugti  the  labomtory  ;  or  even  by  the  mien^senpa 
we  *eem  to  he  jwering  into  the  human  laboratory  itself,  aud 
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reading,  as  in  an  open  hook,  secrets  which  have  been  concealed 
siQce  the  creation.  But  patient  and  careful  students  of  disease 
follow  tip  these  revelations,  and  clearly  show  that  so  complex 
a  tnacbiiie  as  the  human  body  cannot  yet  be  regarded  as  a 
piece  of  inanimate  material.  Meanwhile,  the  sum  of  clear 
and  connected  and  practical  knowledge  of  vital  processes  is 
constantly  and  mpidly  increasi  ng» 

In  the  prevailing  discredit  of  drugs  as  weapons  for  attacking 
and  driving  out  disease,  there  are  wise  and  good  men  whose 
enthusiasm  in  the  idea  of  the  self-limited  and  inevitable  char- 
acter of  the  most  destructive  diseases,  when  once  established, 
leads  to  the  encouragement  of  a  kind  of  fatalism.  They  would 
persnade  us  that  the  causes  of  epidemics  are  unknown,  that 
contention  with  them  is  vain,  and  that  the  best  we  can  do  is  to 
prepare  for  an  easy  death  Ijy  cholera,  or  fever,  or  whatever 
else  Providence  may  sendi  and  bo  thankful  it  is  no  worse* 

It  is  almost  a  repetition  of  the  dogma  of  necessity  and  pre- 
ilestination,  so  familiar  to  our  fathers*  But  there  is  another 
side  to  the  question.  Freewill  is  as  applicable  to  the  physical 
AS  the  moral  man.  We  have  only  to  open  onr  eyes  to  the 
demonstrations  of  these  latter  days  to  be  assured  that  im- 
mtuiity  from  some  of  the  most  destructive  diseases  is  within 
our  power;  not  perliaps  within  our  individual  power,  but 
that  they  are  capable  of  coutroU  limitation,  extinction  even, 
by  associated  efibrt- 

Such  demonstrations  as  those  to  which  w^e  have  referred  were 
not  poirsible  until  the  system  of  registration  of  poptd:itit*n  and 
of  mf*rtal  diseases  became  a  part  of  the  established  law  of 
civilixed  communities.  Piil kical  ecoruimists  and  statesmen  had 
seen  the  waste  of  lite,  and  pliilauthropists  had  seen  the  sutler- 
ing,  but  in  the  absence  of  vital  statistics  no  one  could  prove 
what  many  intelligent  minds  perceived.  At  the  present  day 
we  stand  lace  to  face  with  tVicts  of  the  deepest  interest,  s^how- 
ing  the  comparativo  duration  of  life  in  ditlerent  communities, 
the  causes  of  deaths,  the  influenees  of  soil,  of  climate,  of  race, 
of  inheritance,  of  occupation,  of  contagion,  of  putridity. 

Ilaud  in  hand  with  these  signifieant  facts  the  scieuces  ad- 
vance. Tyndall,  and  Liebig,  and  Haughton,  and  Pasteur,  and 
JcflVies  IVyman^  and  a  host  of  earnest  seekers  after  truth, 
wherever  it  may  lead,  carry  forward,  day  by  day,  the  actual 
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bounduries  nf  pure  and  exact  science  ;  till  we  seem  to  be  enter- 
ing on  a  field  of  knowledge  which  Benjamin  Frunklin  may 
have  dreamyd  of,  bnt  certainly  never  described,  in  his  various 
foreshiidtjwings  of  the  possibilities  of  the  future. 

And  what  are  these  demonstrations  with  regard  to  disease 
which  it  concerns  ns  to  kno^v?  They  are  the  putting  together, 
in  the  relation  of  Ciiuse  and  effect,  of  certain  estjiblished  facts, — 
the  condllknu  under  which  jjeople  live,  and  Uie  diseases  asso- 
ciaied  With  mch  condiiiom. 

It  hasl)een  the  reproach  of  medicine  that  it  is  inexact;  that 
its  rules  of  practice  are  conflicting ;  that  doctors  dijsagree.  This 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  intricacy  of  the  problems  they  are 
called  njion  to  solve,  by  the  complexity  of  the  bnman  mechan- 
ism. This  uncertainty  diminishes  as  science  advances ;  but  it 
may  be  chiimcd  ttj-day,  for  one  of  the  departments  of  medicin©, 
public  hyrjiene^  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  intdicine  of 
ike  Siate^  that  by  the  grouping  together  of  great  numbers  of 
cases,  by  which  process  errors  are  extinguished  and  the  truth 
made  manifest,  we  are  brought  in  snch  relations  with  disease 
that  it^  teachings  are  almost  etititled  to  be  regainled  as  fixed, 
conclusive,  tinal  and  exact. 

Lat»k,  for  instance,  at  the  connection  between  typhus  and 
typhoid  fever,  and  the  decomposition  of  organic  substuucea» 
One  of  the  accepted  modern  names  for  this  disease  is  pytho- 
genie  fever,  or  fever  born  of  ijutridity — this  being  its  distinctly 
proved  external  cause.  That  an  obscure  internal  cause,  wlijcb 
in<miTeal  ignorance  of  its  nature  is  called  a  proneness  or  dis- 
position to  receive  the  poison,  is  necessary  for  its  development, 
drves  not  affect  the  truth  of  the  fact  that  without  filth  the  dis- 
ease is  not  l>orn.  The  evidence  connecting  this  disease  and  all 
its  kindred  with  unclean ness  and  putridity,  decomposing 
matter,  and  particularly  the  excrement  of  the  bodies  of  men 
imd  animals,  conveyed  to  the  human  system  by  air  and  by 
water,  is  given  in  great  detidl  in  the  EngUsh  government 
reports  of  the  past  fifteen  years,  and  cAnuat  fail  to  convince 
any  one  who  will  examine  them  without  prejudice.  The  wdiole 
tniin  of  so-called  zymotic  diseases,  or  diseases  whose  course 
suggests  the  idea  of  a  morbid  ferment,  are  of  the  same  cbiss* 

The  plagues  and  pestilences  of  the  middle  ages,  which  some- 
time;* swept  away  one*third  of  the  iiihabitants  of  Europe,  are 
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examples  of  the  virulence  of  such  dist^nses  when  people  were 
htiddlod  together  in  groat  towns,  ivitliont  dmins  or  sewers ^  or 
any  prov  bion  for  the  removal  of  himinn  excrement  and  the 
foul  matters  which  proceed  from  the  various  processes  of 
society.    As  eivilizatioo  advanced  these  pests  decline  1 ;  but 
even  as  late  as  the  days  of  Hogarth,  who  has  made  ns  familiar 
with  the  foul  appcanuice  of  the  streets  of  Londuii  in  his  timej 
the  rate  of  mortality  is  known,  from  the  history  of  the  Tontine 
insurtmce  scheme,  to  have  been  vastly  greater  than  at  the  pres- 
ent day.    We  are  now  able,  through  the  registration  reports, 
to  mark  with  perfect  accuracy  the  improvement  in  the  dura^ 
tion  of  life  through  Great  Britain.    As  improved  works  of 
sewerage  and  water  supply  go  into  openition  in  certain  dis- 
tricts, the  death' rate  falls.  As  the  foul  alleys  of  Liverpool  are 
cleared  up,  and  the  poor  who  had  lived  in  cellars  are  brt^nght  to 
the  light  of  duy»  the  death-rate  falls.  And  so  it  is  everywhere. 
The  improvement  of  public  health,  as  expressed  by  that  un- 
erring guide,  the  death-rate,  cori-esponds  with  all  the  mean9 
by  which  air  and  water  are  kept  free  from  pollution. 
If  there  is  any  one  disease  which  more  than  another  would 
zsn  to  favor  the  views  of  the  advocates  of  the  predestined  and 
the  inevitable,  it  is  that  terrible  scourge,  far  more  to  be  dreaded 
than  cholera,  consumption*    It  has  been  regarded  as  a  special 
mode  intended  by  Providence,  to  reduce  a  redundant  p;>pula- 
tion,  as  feeble  trees  in  a  forest  are  crowded  out  of  existence  by 
their  more  vigorous  neighbors.   And  there  is  much  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  disejise  which  makes  such  arguments  plausible.  It 
i»  found  everywhere  in  civilized  communities, — in  the  South  as 
well  aa  the  Xorth, — seeming  to  he  geuei  ally  distributed.  Yet 
the  kind  of  investigation  of  its  natund  history  and  of  its  causes 
which  we  are  able  to  make  in  these  latter  days,  through  the  aid 
of  vital  statistics,  and  by  the  comparison  of  great  numbers  of 
casea,  shows  that  this  is  far  from  being  true,  and  places  us 
directly  upon  the  path  leading  to  a  discovery  of  the  conditions 
under  which  it  originates,  conditions  which,  when  fully  recog- 
!ii2ed,  may  be  avoided*    That  its  causes  are  many  is  certain  ; 
that  some  of  them  are  obscure^  and  e%^en  quite  unknown  as  yet^ 
is  very  probable.    But  others  are  fully  revealed,  and  are  in- 
fluencing pnictice  and  saving  life.   One  of  them  is  thus  stated 
by  Mr,  Simon,  medical  officer  of  the  English  Privy  Council, 
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and  is  abundantly  proved  by  him.  "  In  proportion  as  the  peo- 
ple of  a  district  are  attracted  to  any  eollectivc  in-door  occupa- 
tion ^  in  such  proportion,  other  tLirigs  being  equal,  the  distri 
death-rate  by  lung  diseases  will  be  increased/' 

An  exatniuation  of  the  deallia  from  consumption  in  Mass 
chnsetts  •  during  ten  years  (45,000  cases)  shows  that  its  dis- 
tribution in  the  various  towns  is  very  unequal,  in  some  of  them 
the  mortality  from  this  disease  being  two  and  even  three  times 
the  number  found  in  others  of  equal  size,  and  equally  station- 
ary population,  representing  all  ages. 

Dr.  Bowditch,  of  Boston,  has  clearly  shown  that  among  the 
prominent  causes  of  consumption  is  exposure  to  soil  nwiJiture, 
This  conclusion  is  derived  from  a  Ciireful  comparison  of  s^tatis- 
tics  furnished  by  physicians  in  all  parts  of  Massachusetts,  and 
ia  a  result  of  such  comparison  exclusively.  There  were  no 
preconceived  ideasj  and  no  previous  suspicion  was  entertained 
of  the  existence  of  any  such  law,  A  singular  conJirmation  of 
its  correctness  has  recently  come  from  England.  In  1865  and 
1866^  inquirios  were  made,  under  government  authoi  ity,  into 
the  etfect  of  drahuige  works  and  other  saniUiry  reguhitions 
designed  to  promote  the  public  health.  In  pursuance  of  this 
in<iuir3%  twenty-four  towns  were  selected  in  which  improved 
drainjige  hud  been  established.  It  appeared  thatj  while  the 
general  death-rate  had  greatly  diminished,  it  was  most  strik- 
ingly evident  in  the  smaller  number  of  deaths  from  consump- 
tion- In  comnieuting  upon  this  fact,  the  chief  medical  officer 
report*  that  "  the  novel  and  most  important  conclusion  sug- 
gests itself  that  the  drj'ing  of  soil,  which  has  in  most  eases 
accompanied  the  laying  of  main  sewers  in  the  improved 
towns*  has  led  to  the  diminution,  more  or  less  considerable, 
of  phthisi^*/^ 

It  has  since  ap[)ejired  that  the  English  physicians  were  en- 
tirely ignorant  of  the  nbservatii  uis  previously  made  on  this  side 
of  the  water  by  Dr.  Buwditch,  to  whom  of  course  the  credit 
belongs  of  first  dischisiug  this  hidden  source  of  danger. 

These  arc  the  kind  of  discoveries  which  advance  rational 
mcdiciue^  and  prolong  life.  Not  evolved  from  anylHxly's  inter- 
nal consciousness,  which  is  gtiod  for  nothing  in  the  healing  art» 
but  deduced  from  observation.    We  do  not  readily  see  at  the 

•  ltvB4tihuBoiu  R«ffl«trjkiloii  Report, 
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first  glance  how  imineiiaely  iraportant  they  are,  nor  do  w© 
alwsja  note*  in  the  constant  fresh  recognition  of  the  causes  of 
dtaeftse,  and  the  menus  of  their  prevention,  our  real  rate  of 
prognees. 

Everyhody  sees  t^nclay,  that  of  two  families  inheriting  a  con* 
sumptive  tendency,  if  one  Uikes  to  making  shoes  in  an  ill-Tcnti- 
lated  shop,  iind  the  other  goes  a  lumbering  In  Wisconsin,  the 
totter  will  live  th^  longest.  But  our  gnindfathers  did  not 
know  even  that.  They  protected  such  persons  from  fresh  air, 
fearing  they  would  take  cold,  coddled  them,  nourished  them 
imi^rtectly,  and  gave  them  medicine. 

In  the  light  of  Dr,  Bo wd itch's  new  law  we  now  know  in 
addition  that  they  must  not  lire  on  wet  soiL 

There  is  much  in  the  records  of  consumption  in  Massachu- 
setts during  the  past  few  years  to  encourage  the  hope  that 
private  and  public  hygiene  are  already  anticipating  and  avert- 
ing its  ravages.  The  following  table  will  make  the  gratitying 
facft  apparent,  that  consuinption  is  really  diminishing  in 
fat^dity.  It  well  illustrates  the  value  of  vital  statistics,  since 
without  their  aid  it  could  not  be  proved- 

The  population  tor  each  year  is  derived  from  a  table  pub- 
lUhed  in  the  report  of  the  census  for  1865,  and  is  based  upon 
the  ratio  of  hicrease  found  to  prevail  in  each  period  of  five  years. 

MtiTtnlUy  from  Consmnption  m  Mmsackusetts  in  each  of  the  pmt 
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A  comparison  of  the  first  two  cohitnns  shows  at  a  glance  that 
the  uuhiIkt  of  ilerttha  dues  not  iacrcase  with  the  population; 
and  ill  the  tliird  coliitnnj  representing  the  mortality  to  a  fixed 
nuioher  of  the  people,  the  cons  taut  improvement  is  pkinlj 
seen, — not  always  from  one  year  to  the  next*  but  perfectly 
evident  when  two  or  three  years  are  taken  together. 

Comparing  the  first  group  of  five  years  with  the  last  group 
of  five  years,  it  is  seen  that  the  annual  gain  in  eacli  100,000  of 
the  population  is  5A  lives  ;  this  gives^  as  the  aetnal  saving  of  life 
in  the  la^^t  five  years,  3*440  persons,  or  688  in  each  year*  From 
some  cause,  or  combination  of  causes,  deaths  from  consuaip- 
tion  in  Massachusetts  have  duiiinished  by  that  amount «  and  the 
improvement  seems  to  be  still  going  on.  It  is  of  the  utmost 
importsinee  to  diicover  what  these  c^mses  are ;  but  here  statis- 
tics  fail  us,  and  we  are  left  to  conjecture*  Our  own  belief  is, 
that  they  are  to  he  found  in  (he  advance  of  medical  scient'ej 
wliieh  ha^  given  to  physicians  a  better  knowledge  of  the  nature 
of  the  diseiise^  derived  from  pathology ;  a  better  mode  of  treafe- 
mvni^  derived  from  the  careful  observation  of  cases,  and  from 
mudeni  discoveries  in  chemistry  and  physiology  :  and  a  greatly 
improved  acquaintance  with  tlie  means  by  which  consumption 
may  be  avoided  by  those  predisposed  to  it  by  inheritatice, 
derived  from  all  these  sources  cfinibined. 

This  knowledge  is  becoming  diffused  among  the  people,  so 
that  all  intelligent  persons  now  know  more  atiout  the  preven- 
tion of  consumption  than  the  Tvisest  phystciaus  knew  tiAy 
years  ugti, 

FVesh  air^  by  day  and  by  night*  strong  and  nourishing  food, 
dry  soil  on  which  to  live,  sunlight  and  warm  clothing,  are  the 
means  of  saving  nmny  livc«  which  would  have  been  hojieleesly 
toast  in  the  prc^^Hliug  gtniemtion.  If  our  conjectures  are  our- 
peel,  this  improvement  may  Iw  ex|)ected  to  continue,  and 
everybody  can  help  to  make  it  gn>nter*  Ventilate  the  school* 
rwrnsand  the  workshops  and  the  stores  aud  the  houses.  In 
oold  weather  let  the  air,  ef>mfortahly  and  equally  warmeil,  be 
gwerally  supplied  from  without  in  a  c«nistantly  flowing  citrreoL 
JM  those  wlio  om  provide  it  in  their  homes  rememl>er  that  an 
opeu  fire,  which  aeiids  two-^inls  of  the  heat  up  the  chiraney, 
fiifuiahes  the  be&t  veDtilatioo  for  n  room  of  moderate  sisa 
which  tht  itigetiiiity  of  iimii  has  yet  deviled,  aod  that  Ihe  hm^ 
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ping  the  flue  U  tho  price  to  be  paid  for  it.  Lot  in  the 
light,  aJid  never  raind  the  airpets  ;  better  they  should  tade 
than  the  health  of  tlie  family.  Wheit  a  man  proposes  to  build 
a  dwelling  iu  a  swamp,  wara  hlni  of  his  danger. 

Let  u:*  hiok  at  another  class  of  diseases :  scarh^t  fever, 
measles,  snmH-pox  and  kindred  ernptive  fevers ;  syphilis,  also, 
which  under  various  disguises  is  always  making  terrthle  havoc j 
mad  by  no  means  only  among  the  vieious.  All  these  destroy- 
ers of  life  are  propagated  by  contagion.  In  view  uf  this  fact 
it  has  been  proposed  that  they  should  bo  siamped  oui^  extin- 
guished,  made  an  end  of. 

Such  a  proposal  looks  visionary*  It  is  certainly  impracti* 
cable  at  the  present  time,  and  yet  is  perfectly  consistent  with 
Trhat  wc  know  of  the  manner  iu  whieh  these  diseases  are  prop- 
agated. 

Look  at  the  following  facts,  derived  from  the  English  regia- 
tratiou  reports,  and  see  if  this  is  not  so : — 

In  one  of  the  Faroe  Islands,  a  remote  place,  rarely  visited  by 
strangers  J>ut  contain iug  7,782  iuhabit4ints,  there  had  been  no 
loeaslei  for  sixty-five  years*  In  184 f>  it  was  imported  by  a 
fiick  saihir,  and  G,000  of  the  people  took  the  disease. 

In  the  Scilly  Islands,  with  an  average  mortality  from  other 
diseases,  no  death  occurred  from  either  small-pox,  measles  or 
sairlet  fever  for  ten  years,  185 1  to  1860.  In  both  these  instances 
the  sole  exciting  cm^Gf  contagion,  was  wanting  for  long  periods. 

We  have  now  referred  to  three  groups  of  diseases  which, 
corabined,  are  responsible  for  at  least  half  of  the  aimnal  deaths 
iu  this  community. 

FirM.  Typhoid  fever,  taken  as  a  type  of  the  zymotics,  with 
whom  its  connection  is  more  or  less  intimate;  boru  of  impu- 
rity ♦  of  the  decomposition  of  organized  substances. 

Second,  Consumption,  or  that  depraved  condition  of  the 
Iknly  which  is  marked  by  tubercular  deposit  in  the  lungsj, — a 
disease  having  for  two  of  its  recognized  causes^  first,  "collec- 
tive in-door  occupations,"  which  may  be  regarded  as  almost 
Byaouynious  with  the  habitual  inhalation  of  air  rendered  foul 
by  respiration  ;  and,  second,  soil  mofitlure.  The  third  group 
has  for  its  exciting  cause  contagion^  and  that  alone. 

If  these  things  are  so,  the  prevention  of  the  special  excitant 
of  these  conditions  will  prevent  the  special  mode  of  death  or 
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the  contmction  of  the  special  diseose,  connected  with  it  by  the 
inexorable  law  of  cause  and  eflect,  and  this  is  proved  by  cxpe- 
rletieo.  Ill  the  great  lyiiig-iu  hospital  of  Dublin,  diiring 
twenty-five  years  before  ventilation  was  introduced,  the  mor- 
tality of  new-born  iDfants  in  the  first  two  or  three  weeks  ofj 
lite  was  one  in  six*  In  the  twenty-five  years  following  th€ 
introduction  of  good  air,  the  morta.lity  was  one  in  one  hun« 
dred  and  four.  In  Liverpool,  before  the  city  was  pnrltied  and" 
people  compelled  to  live  above  ground,  the  annual  death-rate 
was  3i5  in  1,000;  after  these  measures,  24  in  1,000. 

Ill  the  group  of  English  towns  before  referred  to,  after  th^ 
estiiblishment  of  drainage,  the  deaths  diminished. 

In  our  army  during  the  recent  war,  military  necessity  some- 
times required  that  gi-ouud  which  had  been  occupied  by  the 
enemy  should  be  occupied  by  our  troops*  If  this  ground  was 
scored  with  trenches,  and  pcreolated  wUh  the  liquid  waste  and 
refuse  of  the  camp>  it  always  caused  fever  and  diarrhoea,  and 
these  diseases  were  either  entirely  removed  or  diminished  by 
changing  camp  to  fresh  ground. 

The  epidemic  of  fever  at  the  Maplevi'ood  Institute  in  P]tt9^|| 
field  a  few  years  ago,  was  caused  by  an  aecimiulation  of  tilth, 
and  ceased  on  removal  of  the  cause. 

Instances  of  this  sort,  whei'e  the  cause  has  been  sought  for 
and  found,  and  the  epidemic  thereby  stayed,  are  so  numerou 
that  wc  need  not  cite  them. 

The  special  danger  in  a  battle  is  the  being  hit  with  Indicts  I* 
yet  a  mtijority  of  those  exposed  escape,  and  so  it  often  is  with 
those  exposed  to  the  less  evident  dangers  of  air  rendered  nnfit 
for  breathing  by  Imng  charged  with  putridity,  or  the  dwelling 
upon  undraiued  soil,  or  direct  contact  with  virulent  contagious^ 
poisons.    In  all  these  cases,  the  true  relation  of  cause  ao^jfl 
eflcct,  which  would  fi-equeutly  elude  us  in  the  individual,  be^^ 
conies  evident  in  the  comparison  of  great  numbers.  We  often, 
for  instani?e,  hear  it  sivid  by  pei^ons  in  apparently  sound  health, 
that  the  conditions  under  winch  they  live  must  be  goiKl  atiifl| 
healtlduU  iKcanse  they  do  not  suiTer.    JIueb  self-deceptioo 
pniclised  in  this  way.    Unwholesome  influences  inny  fur  a  long 
lime  be  resisted  liy  a  vigorous  const itutiou  ;  yet  the  time  at  last 
arrives  when  they  show  their  power.    In  such  eases,  we  may 
often  observe  the  eflects  upou  ehildr^jii  when  ihey  are  not  evi 
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dent  ID  the  parents.    In  fact,  it  may  be  taken  as  a  rule  that 
the  conditiou  of  the  j^oung  children  is  a  sensitive  gauge  of  the 
sanitary  iiiflnences  of  a  district  or  neighborhood- 
The  prevention  of  disease  may  bo  considered, — 
First,  as  regards  the  individual,  or  family,  or  household; 
and  second,  as  regards  the  community  at  large. 

What  power  have  we  to  ward  ofl'  disease  from  our  own  homes  ? 
Tliere  are  certain  dangers  to  which  wo  are  exposed  wfiich  a 
piudcnt  head  of  a  family  may  constantly  bear  in  mind,    Oue  of 
these^  and  by  far  the  most  important,  is  from  insufficient  ven- 
tilation.   Every  man,  woman  and  child  is  entitled  to  their  full 
mtioii  of  fresh  air — to  that  amount  which  will  both  dilute  and 
cjuickly  remove  all  which  has  been  spoiled  by  respiration  and 
<:*ombustion,  ajid  by  ihe  mixture  of  dead  organic  particles,  whit^ 
^he  lungs  ?md  skin  are  constantly  throwing  oti',    Thi^s  organic 
f  natter  is  our  deadly  foe,  since  it  quickly  undergoes  decomposi- 
't-ion>    This  we  may  i)erceive  when,  coming  from  the  outer  air, 
^vith  our  sense  of  smell  unblnuted,  we  enter  a  small  bed-room 
^hich  has  been  closed  and  occupied  during  the  night.  But 
^Jiis  is  not  all  the  mischief  which  it  does.    Our  houses  are 
strewn  with  dead  organic  matter  in  Invtisible  partii-ies,  and  upon 
@uch  particles  the  action  of  decomposition  is  readily  set  up  by 
^he  effete  imittcr  discharged  from  our  bodies,  as  fermentation 
ifi  excited  by  the  yeast  plant »  and  by  the  same  process. 

Fresh  air  is  the  great  natural  diyiufectant,  antiseptic  and 
rifier,  and  not  to  !)e  compared  for  a  moment  with  any  of  arti- 
ficial contrivance.    There  is  plenty  of  it  in  the  world,  yet,  dis- 
gum  the  fact  as  we  may,  there  is  no  getting  over  the  unwelcome 
tnith,  that  to  provide  it  in  abundance  in  our  climate  is  expen- 
sive, since  during  seven  months  of  the  year  it  nmst  be  artificially 
^rmed.    To  take  in  air  at  the  average  winter  tem|>eratnre  of 
ruise  it  to  G8^,  and  discharge  it  again  from  our  houses  even 
f^ttce  in  an  hour,  is  a  process  which  cannot  be  accomplished 
^ithyut  paying  roundly,  yet  on  no  other  condition  can  we 
ff^'tioiiJilily  expect  health  and  long  life»    The  best  way  is  to 
flatly  admit  that  it  is  expensive,tbut  worth  the  money  it  costs. 
If  Benjamin  Franklin  thought  that  "a  penny  saved  is  a  penny 
^fneU/'  he  was  also  equally  sure  that  ''healtli  is  wealth." 
liisU^ad  of  asking  ourselves  with  how  little  fuel  can  I  warm  my 
bii^e,  by  stopping  the  flues  and  the  benciicent  window»cracka 
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which  the  cnrpentcrs  hare  left,  the  question  should  be,  how 
mQch  can  I  ajpml  fopat/  for  fresh  supplies  of  pur«  air,  raoder- 
ately  aiitl  eqiisilly  warmtMl  and  distributed  without  waste.  I 
cannot  help  believhig  that  the  sura  of  family  health  and  happi- 
ness in  u  generation  would  be  more  increased  by  libenil  expen- 
ditures tor  thi^  purpose  than  for  any  other.  But  even  if  we 
are  willing  to  pay  for  it»  efficient  and  equal  ventilation  is  not 
always  to  he  had,  and  here  the  builders  and  architects  are  to 
a  great  degree  responsible. 

It  h  not  altogether  surprising  that  this  should  be  the  case. 
Architecture  was  a  fuU-grown  art  two  thousand  je^rs§  ago. 
Ventilation  is  modern.  It  ia  only  a  century  since  oxygen  was 
discovered.  Fifty  years  ago  the  physiology  of  respiration  was 
not  understood.  The  agency  of  foul  and  putrid  air,  air  tilled 
with  decomposing  organic  niatoriuK  in  causing  disease,  is  a 
verv  recent  discovery  ;  vet  Quthin*r  is  l>etter  established. 

To  get  rid  of  thi.^  pinsonous  air,  and  to  supply  its  place  with 
air  which  is  fit  for  re&pimtion  in  all  weather  in  our  variable 
climate,  and  to  do  this  without  offensive  aiul  dangerousdniughts, 
or  excessive  heat,  is  a  proidem  of  great  difficulty.  Its  solution 
does  not  pr<tperty  belong  to  the  medical  profession » but  needs 
the  highest  skill  of  civd  engineers  and  architects.  It  is  very 
certain  that  none  cvf  the  motles  of  heating  and  ventilating  now 
in  use  can  Im  regarded  as  automatic.  They  will  not  run  of 
themselves  for  mx  consecutive  hours  from  November  to  May, 
and  they  need  the  constant  care  of  an  inteHigent  person.  The 
head  of  a  family  who  takes  this  responsibility  upon  himself  will 
be  repaid  for  bis  time  atid  trouble  in  the  health  of  his  household. 

We  cannot  lenvethis  all  important  suliject  of  ventilation  with- 
out referring  to  the  insensibility  to  foul  air  w  hich  proceeds  from 
its  habitual  iuluilntion.  Pure  air  is  admitted  liy  all  intelligent 
persons  to  be  an  excellent,  a  most  iniportaut,  even  an  essential 
thing  to  have  in  the  hi>nse,  yet  we  are  sun>  it  very  often  happens 
that  those  wbi*  so  declare  their  convictions  constantly  feed  their 
lungs  upon  air  loaded  with  impurity,  and  are  quite  uncouseious 
of  it.  For  this  reason,  and  to  avoid  the  use  of  woitls  which  do 
not  convince  if  the  senses  are  bluntCHl,  we  can  conceive  of  no 
greater  addition  to  hnuinu  health  and  happiness  than  would  be 
afforded  by  the  invention  of  some  iustrnmeni,  simple  in  eon- 
ilruction,  like  the  thermometer*  barometer  or  hygrometeri 
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which  could  measure  and  mark  the  purity  of  and  its  fitness 
for  reepi  ration  p 

Another  source  of  dftcger  in  our  houses,  similar  to  that  which 
we  have  just  referred  to,  j  ot  eeeraing  to  require  special  men- 
tion, is  from  the  retention  of  decomposing  niaterkls  in  furni- 
ture- Dining-room  carpets  receive  a  great  deal  in  the  debris 
of  food.  It  is  carried  about  in  the  air,  and,  in  combination  with 
Tapor,  attaches  itself  to  woollen  and  cotton  textures  of  every 
kind,  to  paper-hangings^  to  whatever  will  absorb  moisture. 
A  house  whose  entry  smells  musty  is  dmigerous.  Avoid  it, 
Boirt  live  in  it*    Keep  the  cliildren  out  of  it. 

Another  danger  is  in  a  damp  cellar*  Its  atmoephere  goes 
all  over  the  house  in  spite  of  every  effort  to  prevent  it.  It  is 
Yery  common  with  m  in  crowded  cities  to  occupy  a  portion  of 
tlie  house  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground,  either  for  kitchen, 
office  or  dining-room.  It  is  a  custom  which  only  necessity 
can  excuse,  and  on  the  score  of  health  cannot  be  jiiatitied. 
Who  would  be  willing  to  sleep  in  such  a  room  if  he  could 
sleep  anywhere  else? 

A  prudent  householder  will  look  closely  to  the  condition  of 
his  drains.  If  they  are  leaky  or  obstructed,  the  health  of  the 
family  will  surely  suffer;  but  there  is  another  danger,  less 
fihvious,  which  should  bo  borne  in  mind.  Modern  houses  are 
built  with  water-closets,  and  set  wash-stands  on  every  story, 
l^ach  of  them  is  in  almost  direct  communication  with  the  air 
continued  in  the  main  sewers  of  the  city;  these  sewers  are 
open  where  they  empty  into  the  harbor,  and  exposed  to  the 
fall  forc€  of  the  wind  at  certaui  stntes  of  the  tide.  Our  only 
^defence  is  in  the  little  traps  beneath  our  household  con- 
veniences. These  are  liable  to  break,  to  corrode,  to  wear 
out ;  in  which  case  the  deadly  gtises  of  the  sewers  may  escape 
ID  the  very  rooms  in  which  we  sleep. 

Must  houles  in  the  country  are  exposed  to  special  dangers 
from  the  absence  of  drains  ;  the  refuse  from  houses  being  poured 
wpoa  the  ground,  thereby  infecting  not  only  air,  but  water  also, 
hi  isoaie  instances  the  kitchen  slops,  delivered  from  a  spout 
^|wii  a  limited  space,  have  in  the  course  of  time  worn  a  direct 
duuinel  to  the  family  w*eM.  In  any  case,  it  may  be  useful  to 
^^taember  that  the  soil  surrounding  a  well  is  draioed  by  it, 
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and  tliAt  the  extent  of  this  drainage  may  be  represented  by  an 
inverted  cone,  of  which  the  base,  at  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
is  equal  to  from  one  to  three  times  the  depth  of  the  excavation, 
this  difference  depending  on  the  porousness  of  the  earth*  In 
this  view  it  will  be  seen  how  important  it  is  for  the  purity  of 
both  air  and  water  that  pigsties,  privies  and  manure-heaps 
should  l)e  kept  at  a  certain  diiitanco  from  the  dwelling.  Many  a 
case  of  typhoid,  and  much  ini  paired  vitality,  ready  to  succumb  to 
trifling  ailments,  might  be  tmced  to  such  pollutions.  The  disin- 
fecting cjuality  of  earth  itself  foil unately  relieves  us  from  the 
greatest  liability  to  impure  well-water,  but  even  this  beneficent 
€|uality  may  be  exhausted  by  abuse.    We  may,  in  this  eonneo 
tiou,  refer  to  the  remarkable  purifying  property  of  earth  ia 
otlier  most  valuable  applications  which  may  bo  made  of  it+ 

The  Indiana  are  said  to  have  taught  ua  the  fact,  that  the 
fetor  of  the  skunk  can  be  removed  from  clothing  by  burying 
it  in  the  earth.  Dogs  are  believed  to  render  putrid  meat  and 
bones  more  palatable  by  the  same  process.  It  has  long  been 
known  that  soils  absorb  the  volatile  matters  which  give  the 
sensation  of  odors ;  hxiU  only  respently  has  it  been  found  out, 
that  the  process  of  drying  earth  increases  ita  disinfecting 
power  in  an  astonishing  degree. 

Like  some  other  valuable  discoveries,  it  seems  surprising  that 
nobody  thought  of  it,  or  applied  it  before.  But  the  simple 
fact  is,  tliat  the  privy  may  be  made  as  inoffensive  as  the  corn- 
barn,  by  the  application  of  about  a  pint  and  a  half  of  dry 
earth  every  time  it  is  used. 

There  is  no  need  of  chloride  of  lime*  or  eoppenis,  or  carbolic 
acid,  or  any  other  chemiail,  not  readily  procured,  but  simple 
earthy  of  which  there  is  everywhere  (in  the  country,  at  least) 
an  abundance »  is  all-sufBcient  for  the  work,  and  may  after- 
wards be  returned  to  the  fields  from  whence  it  came,  witli  its 
value  for  agricultural  purpriscs  greatly  inoreasedn 

There  are  one  or  two  things  about  it  important  to  remem- 
ber: 

1st.  It  should  be  earth  (not  sand  or  gravel),  and  be 
thoroughly  dried,  either  by  exposure  to  the  sun,  on  shelves » 
or  in  some  other  equally  effective  way.  Fine  coal-dust  will  dt), 
l)iit  is  not  as  good  as  earth,  either  for  disinfection  or  for  the 
land. 
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2(J-  The  privy-vault  must  be  kept  free  from  rain,  from  slops, 
and  from  excessive  moisture  of  any  snrt.  The  more  fluid  is 
thriWti  in,  the  more  dry  earth  will  be  needed  to  absorb  it. 

How  often  it  happens  that  a  country  hotel  or  boarding- 
house,  crowded  with  people,  becomes,  late  in  the  season,  dis- 
gusting aud  unboalthy  from  causes  w^hieh  w^e  have  referred, 
A  few  shovels-full  of  dried  earth  thrown  into  the  priyj^  once 
a  day,  will  remove  all  offence. 

The  prevention  of  disease  in  the  community  at  large,  by  the 
authority  of  towns,  cities  and  State,  has  always  been  practised 
to  a  certain  limited  extent,  but,  wheuever  public  opinion  shall 
authorize,  it  can  be  greatly  extended.  The  drainage  and  w^ater 
supply  •  of  crowded  communities  Is  still  insufBcient ;  the  erec- 
tion of  buildings  for  lodging  the  poor  and  improvident  classes, 
having  every  pruvociition  for  disease  in  their  arrangements,  is 
freely  allowed.  The  removal  of  putretying  material  from 
among  the  living  is  too  often  neglected.  Narrow  and  unven- 
ttlatod  streets,  in  crowded  towus,  are  permitted  to  increase 
the  denth-rate  of  their  iiihalutants. 

The  preservation  of  the  health  of  communities  is  beginning 
now  to  attmct  the  attention  which  it  deserves,  although  it  is,  as 
yet,  but  imperfectly  perceived,  either  by  the  medical  profession, 
or  the  public  at  large.  It  w^as  well  said,  some  years  ago,  by  one 
wbciii]  we  all  venerate,  and  who  was  then  in  advance  of  bis 
tirne^  that  in  certain  diseases,  as  typhoid  fever,  the  duty  of  the 
physician  was  like  that  of  the  sea-captain  in  charge  of  a  ship  in 
a  gale  of  wind,  lie  is  as  utterly  powerless  to  expel  the  disease 
HIV  the  seaman  to  control  the  winds  and  the  waves.  Yet  both 
mn  so  manage  their  charge,  that  the  best  possilile  opportunity 
shall  he  giv  en  for  sunn ving  the  tempest.  The  truth  of  this  com- 
parison is  generally  admitted  by  physicians  at  the  present  day. 

But  suppose  the  public  hyglenist  can  point  out  whence  these 
storms  arise,  and  what  are  the  laws  governing  their  develop- 
ment ;  can  reach  to  the  half  hidden,  but  detiuite  causes  of  these 
perturbations,  and  distinctly  show  that  they  may  be  sup- 
{K-essed  in  their  origin,  that  they  may  be  prevented^  may  he 

*  The  quality  of  water  to  be  brouftbt  from  n  dJutaacc  »o  towiu  iilid  cUlc«  should  Hd 
AmcI  j  rmiunlacd,  U  ti  not  enoiitrb  to  kciow  ihat  It  Lp  nmt  )f\iTe,  but  ttinae  wbo  2iro  uto 
a  ihoiiM  owntftd  all  ionrueB  of  fiJUirc  pnlliitirtn,    Orjjpii>lc  iinpuflt)'  w«  h«vii  to  tlrtiiul, 

iml  fi  (ilioulil  ikl»Q  b«  1^  ttota  the  «D.lt«  wblcli  pi^^j  w&tvr  hard.  It  tttiMuld  <Uiaohx>  lonp 
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not  be  atiid  to  control  the  winds  and  the  waves,  and  is  not  hU 
office  one  of  iiicalculaljle  dignity  and  value? 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  disposltjon  to  exaggeration  and 
over-statement  which  attends  the  consideration  of  such  mat- 
ters, bnt  it  id  fair  to  say  that  the  gul>ject  itself  is  vn&t,  that  it 
broadens  and  deepens  as  it  is  contemplated.  Take  the  ex- 
treme case  of  the  health  of  great  communities  three  hundred 
years  ago,  and  to-day : — ^The  plagues  of  London  before  its  ' 
pnritieation  by  the  great  fire,  and  it^s  death-rate  in  1866. 
Liverpool  twenty  years  ago,  and  Liverpool  to-day.  The  group 
of  great  EtigliBh  to^vns  which  have  been  drained  and  cleaned 
within  the  lust  twenty-five  years,  and  the  improvement  in  the 
duration  of  life  coiucideiil  with  these  changes.  The  small 
mortality  in  the  clean  and  well-kept  houses  built  by  Mr.  Pea- 
body,  for  the  poor  in  London.  The  diminished  mortality  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  immediately  following  the  nieassures  so 
efficiently  carried  out  by  the  MetropoIitJin  Board  of  Health,  a 
diminution  most  marked  m  the  wards  which  had  previously 
been  most  filthy  and  most  unhealthy* 

Now,  let  us  ask  ourselves  what  would  be  the  effect  upon  tmt^ 
annual  mortality  in  a  community  like  Boston  if  the  wretched  j 
t^Hars,  and  crystal  palaces,  and  rookeries,  and  dens,  in  which 
the  extremely  poor  and  improvident  live,  could  t>c  depopulated,  i 
and  their  occupants  transferred  to  well  drained  and  lighted 
and  veutihited  Imildings,  of  hi>wever  cheap  and  simple  construc- 
tion :  if  all  the  foul  fluids  could  be  made  to  quickly  depart,  hy 
force  of  gravity,  through  ventilated  sewers ;  if  all  the  foul  solids 
could  be  removed  without  delay  in  carts  provided  with  the 
meatis  of  arresting  putrefiLctitm  ;  if  the  bliud  alleys  and  narrow 
streets  were  opened  to  the  circulation  of  air,  and  the  admission 
of  sunlight;  if  the  old  vaults  were  removed,  the  old  cisterns 
torn  dtjwn  or  filled  njs  and  the  general  principle  of  cleanliness^ 
in  its  bromh'jii  i^tmiu  applieil  to  air,  water  and  food? 

All  these  reforms  arc  pnicticablc  whenever  public  opinion 
recognizes  their  expediency,  and  gives  the  necessary  authority 
for  their  execution*  It  is  for  us  to  aid  in  bringing  the  jK^ople 
up  to  mat  pointy  when,  for  the  general  welfare,  all  will  be  will- 
ing to  assiist  in  the  good  work  <»f  sanitary  improvement,  even  at 
the  occasional  tempiuary  sacrifice  of  personal  convenience  and 
protit.    lit  such  a  cautie  no  selfish  considerations  need  bo 
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appealed  to,  yet  it  may  bo  useful  to  remember  that  wo  cannot 
escape  the  sanitary  influences  of  the  community  in  which  wo 
live.  A  poison  may  bo  ■  enerated  in  another  street,  which  will 
originate  disease,  or  add  virulence  to  the  type  of  one  already 
existing,  and  which  may  then  overleap  all  barriers  erected 
about  our  own  dwellings,  and  strike  down  those  who  may  bo 
living  in  fancied  security.    Our  own  immunity  from  disease 
cannot  be  secured  without  looking  after  the  safety  of  our  less 
prosperous  neighbors. 

Wo  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  our  belief  that  the  timo 
is  not  very  distant  when  those  having  the  public  health  in 
charge  will  be  held  responsible  for  damages  caused  by  tho 
outbreak  of  preventable  diseases,  when  the  moans  of  preven- 
tion have  been  neglected,  as  tho  authorities  are  now  made 
responsible  for  broken  limbs  by  reason  of  defects  in  tho  public 
highway. 

8 
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ERRATA. 
^  Typhoid  table,  pages  114  and  116  : 
Opposite  Adams,  for  7,475,  read  747. 

"       Fall  River,  for  17,461,  read  17,481. 

Montgomery,  for  863,  read  363 ;  for  948,  read  892. 


€ommon&rtBU|[  of  ^mit\uitlis. 


Boston,  Jan.  21, 1871. 
Hon.  Horace  H.  Coolidoe,  President  of  t?^  Senate  of  Massachusetts : 

Sib, — I  have  the  honor  to  present  to  the  Legislature  the 
Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of 
Health. 

Very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 


GEORGE  DERBY, 

Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Health. 
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GENEEAL  REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD. 


To  the  Honorable  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  Massachusetts : 

The  State  Board  of  Health,  in  presenting  to  the  General 
Court  its  Second  Annual  Report,  desires  to  acknowledge  the 
courtesy  and  cordial  reception  it  has  met  with  from  the  civil 
authorities,  and  from  the  local  boards  of  health  of  the  towns 
of  tlie  Commonwealth.  At  the  suggestion  of  this  Board,*  cor- 
respondents have  been  appointed  by  the  authorities  in  various 
towns.  These  correspondents  form  an  efficient  body  of  aids. 
Their  letters  and  other  labors,  some  of  which  will  be  presented 
in  this  Report,  have  already  added  immensely  to  the  power  for 
really  good  sanitary  work,  which,  througli  the  liberality  of  the 
legislature,  the  Board  has  enjoyed.   It  is  our  hope  that  this  corre- 

*  The  following  circular  was  sent  to  every  town  in  Jaaoary,  1870 : — 

[circular.] 
To  the  Board  of  BtaUk  of  (he  of 

Genti.kmkn, — The  State  Board  of  Health  is  desirous  of  establishing  such  communica- 
tion with  every  city  and  town  in  Massachusetts  that  they  may  be  able  to  invent ifi^ate  the 
causes  of  di!*ease  and  death.  They  believe  such  causes  to  be  often  obscure  when  exam- 
ined in  detail,  but  that  when  grouped  and  clarified  in  large  numbers  they  sometimes  re- 
veal the  existence  of  influences  which  have  an  important  bearing  upon  public  health,  and 
the  prevention  of  disease. 

They  would  like  to  have  a  medical  correspondent  in  every  town,  to  whom  they  could 
apply  for  local  information  —  some  physician  possessing  your  confidence,  and  who  would 
be  willing  for  the  public  good,  to  report  to  us  facts  relating  to  disease  occurring  within 
your  jurisdiction. 

Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  send  us  the  name  of  some  one  physician,  upon  whose 
inf(»rmation  we  may  rely,  and  who  will  l>«  willing  to  perform  the  service  to  which  we  have 
referred  V 

In  behalf  of  the  Sute  Board  of  Health, 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

wGborob  Dsrbt, 
Secretary  State  Board  of  Health, 
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spondence  and  tliese  labors  will  ammally  become  moreTaluable 
contribution 9  to  scientific  tnediciue  and,  at  the  same  time,  that 
lliey  will  tend  to  give  more  krmwledge  of  sanitary  matters  to 
every  citheii  who  wishes  to  educate  his  family  to  perfect  health • 

Results  op  Last  Teah's  Labors. 
Among  the  most  agreeable  results  of  the  labors  of  the  Board 
last  year  was  the  passage,  by  the  legislature,  of  an  Act  of  incor- 
poration to  enable  certain  persons  to  build  aii  abattoir  at 
Br-ighton.  The  same  Act  imposed  upon  the  Board  very  impor- 
tant duties  in  reference  to  the  building  itself  and  to  the  estab- 
li&liment  of  sanitary  rules  upon  which  it  was  to  be  subseq\iently 
managed.  We  hailed  this  Act  as  one  destined  to  bring  great 
b^taefit  to  the  comfort^  health,  and,  we  may  add,  to  the  wealth 
or  BHgbton.  We  regret  to  say  that,  as  yet,  no  practical  result 
l^as  como  from  the  Act,  owing,  as  we  have  good  reason  for  be- 
li^^iiig,  to  the  persistent  opposition  of  the  butchers  of  that  town. 
1*^i€  Board  desires  to  bring  the  subject  agaiji  earnestly  before 
tUo  legislature  and  wiiole  coramunitj,  as  well  as  before  the 
<^it.izens  of  Brighton. 

IVe  are  informed  that  indictments  are  now  pending  against 
ilit-ee  or  four  slaughter-houses  in  Brighton  as  nuisances  to  the 
"^tnediato  neighborhood, 

^e  may  also  remark  that  the  building  of  an  abattoir,  with 
thorough  sanitary  rules,  is  quite  as  important  to  tlie  commu- 
*^*tj  at  large,  consumers  of  the  meat  slaughtered  at  Brighton, 
*®  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  town*    The  Coniraissioners  on  Cat- 
liave  already  ordered  that  no  cattle  shall  be  carried  front 
^^ighton.    Many  alTected  with  the  **  foot  and  mouth  disease" 
liable  to  be  slaughtered  at  private  establiijhments,  in  d infer- 
^*^t  parts  of  the  State  and  the  meat  then  sent  to  the  consum- 
^'"8,  and  eaten.    This  cannot  be  prevented  until  proper  inspec- 
»ou  before  the  killing  of  the  animals  can  be  enforced,  as  is  now 
Sooe  in  all  the  regularly  constituted  abattoirs  of  Europe, 

In  order  to  aid  still  further  a  true  appreciation  of  the  impor- 
^^tice  of  this  subject,  wc  recommeud  the  perui^al  of  two  reports 
pt'^sented  this  year,  viz.:  tliat  upon  the  "  Health  of  Towns" 
^►nd  that  upon  "Typhoid  Fever  in  Massachusetts."    In  these 
reports,  besides  an  immense  mass  of  evidet^ce  going  to  prove  the 
deleteriuus  results  arising  from  the  decomposition  of  animal 
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refuse^  i?omc  of  our  correspon dents  allude  especially  to  the  bad 
effects  caused  by  proximity  to  slaughter-hotises. 


The  Foot  and  Mouth  Disease  m  Cattle.  —  Itb  Effects  on 

Man. 

This  subject,  save  iu  its  immediate  relation  to  man,  has  been 
examiued  by  another  board  (Commissioners  on  tbe  Cattle  Dis- 
ease), and  efficient  acliou  has  been  taken  thereupon-    The  dis- 
ease has  been  prevalent  for  some  time  in  New  England.  Every 
one  naturally  feels  desirous  of  knowing  what,  if  any,  would  b3 
the  eflfects  of  the  use  of  milk  from  diseased  cows,  or  from  th« 
eating  of  flesh  of  diseased  cattle,    Tlie  Board  has  had  nooppo^ — 
tunity  to  thoroughly  investigate  this  subject  in  this  Stat^^  ^ 
although  attention  has  been  given  to  it  during  the  past  fe^^^^ 
weeks.    Meanwhile  we  feel  that  it  may  be  well  to  give  a  bri^^  ^ 
abstract  of  tbe  resnlts  of  English  investigations. 

It  appears  that,  in  consefjuence  of  the  extensive  prevalence  ^ 
of  tbe  disease,  during  the  autumn  of  1869,  iu  various  parts  cl^' 
England,  tlio  Privy  Council  determined  to  make  a  special  e^^^ 
ami  nation  of  tlie  question  as  to  "  tbe  effects  produced  on  tlm 
human  subject  by  tbe  use  of  milk  derived  from  animals  suffe^^^^lB 
ing  *'  from  this  disease- 

Dr.  Thorne,  the  special  investigator,  visited  at  least  thirtee*- 
towns,  some  of  wbicli  liad  large  populations.   Tbe  evideuc 
was  conflicting,  but  Dr.  Thorne  feels  justified  in  making  the  fol 
lowing  inferences*  as  the  conclusion  at  which  be  arrives: — 


i 
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"  I.    That  ili^easu  appears  sometimes  to  ha%^e  been  produced  li^- 
ibfT  h  mil  an  siilijrrt  w  hen  the  milk  of  cows  snlfering  from  foot  au<t 
mouth  iliiiojHe  I  jus  bet'U  fredy  used  without  hehig  boiled.    There  is- 
no  evidt*nc<?  to  show  whetlii*r  this  nffection  is  of  a  specific  nature 
or  not,  but  it  jirt^niJi  to  iMHisi^t  in  a  denmgenieut  of  the  alimentary 
ositiiil,  ar.com panied  by  febrlk*  dlstnrKinec,  the  presence  of  vesldea 
on  the  mucous  mi*mbnin<>  of  tlu-  nii  nth  nnd  tongue,  whloh  having' 
mptnrod,  iom^  supt^rftdn!  ulccriUiiMis  und*  at  tinic^  aher|.)etic  erup- 
tion (small  water  blistt^rs)  aliout  the  eiterior  of  the  Upe, 

"11.  That  in  a  very  h*uxv»  numb<?r  of  cases  the  milk  of  eowa  un- 
doubunlly  jirtccUnl  U'm  Uvm  used  without  producing  any  notit*eabIe 
efli^ets.    This  ab^knieo  of  r««ults  m^iy,  though  only  to  aa  inconsbler- 
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able  t^xU^wt,  liave  been  due  to  the  smallness  of  the  consoniptioti  and 
Uiti  builtng  of  the  milk.^^ 

Mr.  Simoiit  cliief  medical  officer  of  the  Council,  in  snmniiug 
up  the  results,  thinks  that  dilntioii  of  the  milk  mid  mere 
laps©  of  time  maj  have  to  be  takea  into  account,  and  that  milk 
which  after  dilution  or  after  some  hours*  delay  does  not  infect 
luight  have  infected  if  taken  neat  or  fresh."  He  is  *'  clearly  of 
the  opinion  that  the  milk  of  cows  affected  with  the  disease 
outfht  not  to  be  unrestnctedlj  sold  for  human  consumption**' 

While  admitting  that  tlio  disease  as  seen  in  man  or  animals 
IB  rarely,  if  ever,  fatal,  we  deem  it  needful  and  proper  to  warn 
oil  r  citizens  from  using  such  milk,  particularly  for  the  food  of 
yoiuig  children. 

In  regard  to  the  use  of  flesh  of  slaughtered  diseased  cattloi 
we  must  say  that  undoubtedly  large  quantities  of  it  have  been 
eaten  in  London  and  its  vicinity,  and  tliere  has  been,  according 
to  Dr.  Thome,  "  no  instance  of  any  disease  having  been  re- 
l>orted  to  him  as  resulting  from  the  use  of  sucli  meat  '*  This 
fit^tement  is  very  ditferent  from  asserting  that  disease  never 
•^•ecurs ;  and  we  tliink  that  the  fact  that  meat  lias  been  taken 
^*"oiu  diseased  cattle  should  be  of  itself  enough  to  condemn  it, 
meat  should  ever  be  allowed  to  leave  the  shambles  in  any 
P^n  of  this  State  without  thorough  inspection  and  permissiou 
^^t'  sale  being  given  by  a  properly  qualiBed  person. 

^^EBCBOWDING    OP  TENEMENT  HoUSFJi,  AND  WlKT   OP  ClEAN 

Stbeets,  ifec.j  IN  Boston. 
In  the  montli  of  July  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  called  the 
attention  of  the  members  to  t!ie  dangers  liable  to  happen  in 
^<^ston,  from  overcrowding  in  tenement  houses,  and  from  a 
^^nt  of  cleanliness  in  alleys  and  streets.  By  a  vote  of  the 
^>ard|  the  following  letter  was  sent  to  the  proper  authorities  : — 

(cavr,) 

inm  BoAiiD  or  ALDEtE^WN^  HeiiUh  ComiinissiQnerg  of  tJiB  Citff  of  Bi}Mm : 

The  State  Bonrd  of  Health  desire,  respectfidly,  to  c.ill  the  atten- 
of  the*  health  fiuthorities  of  the  citv  of  Boston  to  the  fact  that 
owners  an<l  keepers  of  tenement  and  lodging  houses  are  not 
t*>uipjyiiig  with  the*  provisions  of  an  Act  of  the  legii^lature  of  1868, 
General  Statutes  of  Mnssaehusetts*   A  large  proportion 
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of  tho  unfortimatp  poor  are  crowded  into  buildings  whose  constnKV 
tioii  Beta  at  defiaucy  the  lawt^  of  health,  whose  yard«  and  privies  are 
til  thy  in  the  extreme^  and  whose  general  condition  is  such  aa  to 
render  tbem  liable  at  any  time  to  become  centres  from  which  pe&ti- 
leuee  may  ex  tend  in  every  direction. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  eervant, 

(Signed)         George  Dehbt,  M.  D,, 

Beeretarif  of  the  State  Bo^rd  o/ J3iix2fJI. 

BosTOKf  July  U,  liTO^ 

A  reference  to  the  report  by  the  Secretary  upon  the  health  o 
the  city  of  Boston  will  show  the  influence  of  this  letter.  It 
seems  to  have  been  sniall  indeed. 

Smallpox  in  MASSAceusErrs. 

Vht  Oftrtainly  and  commonly  perfect  iDnocuousness  of  TBCcina- 
tioii  have  been  established  by  the  experieuco  of  nearly  a  century 
of  it^  use.  Overwhelming  oTidence  has  been  presented  recently 
by  Mr,  Simon  (Twelfth  Report  of  English  Privy  Council) 
that  the  fears  of  Trccination  occasionally  contamtnattng  the  sys- 
tern  arc  really  not  well  founded.  There  must  be  many  now 
alive  who  have  lieard  at  least  of  the  horrible  ressults  of  small- 
p05t  ravages  l»rfore  Jenner  lived.  With  all  these  welhknown 
hiota  before  us,  it  ii3em$  strange  that  any  town  conld  allow  the 
post  to  grow  rampant  i\s  it  has  been  recently  allowed  to  become 
It  Holyoke  in  tins  State.  For  over  two  months  this  loathsome 
dlmuMd  }m»  Wen  spreading  in  that  town«  and  now  (Dec.  2dtli) 
iufeeta  every  part  of  it.  The  Seca^tary  has  Ttsited  Bolyoke  and 
hftd  an  iiiienfiew  with  the  feleetmen  and  physicians.  At  his 
SUggestiotH  a  thortvugh  diilrietiug  of  tlie  U^wu  was  made,  and 
mnxf  irta  b  to  haTe  ita  raocine  safeguard  placed  upon  il.  N 
mount  of  di$mfeH«tmis  oati  wpe  with  this  dire  diiease. 

Thm  only  way  to  lltofouglily  drive  It  from  iJtm  United  8ut^  ' 
hf  a  nallonal  taw^  a»  iti  Kngland,  fi^|uiring  oTerr  parent  to  dul 
nsgial«r  hia  child  after  bating  beeu  duly  Tat<:liiat<»4.  Meattwbilei 
tht  lawa  of  our  State  in  fifard  to  unvaccinated  cbildren  not 
btiiig  allowed  to  fa  to  aeliool,  and  oilier  laws  r^ttve  to  in  fee- 
tiouit  dtseam  mml  have  been  graosfy  negleeiied  in  Bolyoke  to 
liai^  sneji  au  uaUi{«py  retoll  m  Mm  taken  fhm  at  Uiat  town, 
via. :  tipteDca  SUt  otie  hundred  and  ii£^f-eevw(lin)mes  of 
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small ppx  have  occurred,  of  which  thirty-six  (S6)  or  about  one- 
qunrter  proved  fatal.  There  are  doubtless  mnnj  survivors  also 
who  have  been  disfigured  for  life  by  the  disease.  In  connection 
with  this  statement,  the  Board  draws  attention  to  tho  fact  tbat 
several  of  our  correspondents  (see  Report  on  Health  of 
Towiii)  allude  to  the  indilTerence  and  neglect  of  the  people  in 
regard  to  vaccination  as  being  quita  general,  and  fraught  with 
gfoat  danger  to  the  people  when  the  Beed  shall  fall  among 
them, 

In  the  Massachusetts  Registration  Report  for  1868j  we  find 
the  following  ou  vaccination ; — 

"ti  Ireland  vac^^ination  was  made  compulsory  in  1863,  Since 
that  period  the  Irish  Poor  Law  Commissioners  have  carried  oat 
the  jrrovi&ions  of  law  and  the  whole  population  has  been  vac- 
cinated.   The  results  are  seen  in  the  following  figiirf^s,  from  which 
It  appears  that  the  Irish  physicians  have  banished  the  smallpox 
Irom  their  island  as  Saint  Patrick  is  said  to  have  banished  the 
soBkes,    Whereas,  in  the  periods  1830-40, 1S40-50  and  1850-60, 
the  respective  aDnua!  average  niortalities  had  been  5,800,  Sy%27  and 
1,272,  in  the  years  1864,  1»65,  18GG,  18G7,  1808,  they  were  854, 
7,  187,  20  and  19,  respectively.    In  the  first  half  ot  1869  the 
whole  number  was  three.    The  deaths  from  smnllpox  id  Ireland 
fince  18G6  have  been  m       that  it  is  lliir  to  euppoW  the  cases  have 
been  generally  imported  from  abroad.    The  population  being  about 
five  and  a  half  million!?,  we  should  have,  if  equally  well  protected, 
about  four  deaths  a  year  in  Massachusetts," 

Special  iNVEsncATjoNs  made  undeh  DmEcnON  of  the  Board 

DURING  THE  PRESENT  YeAB, 

Tlie  questions  especially  investigated  either  by  individual 
members  of  the  Board  or  by  agents  appointed  by  them  are 
twelve  iu  number.  Some  are  of  a  more  popular  character  aud 
intended  to  diflTuse  in  formation  ou  sauitary  matters  among  the 
people,  while  others  are  iuterestiug  to  physicians  chiefly,  Mostj 

ml  all  of  them,  however,  contain  more  or  less  of  tlie  popular 
and  also  of  the  scientific  elemetil,  and  as  such  are  commended 
Hot  only  to  the  notice  of  the  legislature,  but  to  that  of  every 
ftiiult  inhabitant  in  the  State, 

The  following  brief  analysie  is  offered  of  these  various 
papers; — 
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Poisoning'  by  Lead. 

ifte  S€Ct€tnr^^  €it»iiUdbyPri>f.  Witliam  RipUtf  Nieholt,  of  the  MtmiKkmem  Ii 

In  tluB  paper  will  be  found  correspondence  from  phjsici 
in  differeut  towns  of  the  State  lelatiire  to  their  personal  ei- 
perbijces.  The  essay  is  equally  valuable  to  the  student  for  the 
soienlific  thoroughness  with  which  Professor  Nichols  has  per- 
formed his  part  of  the  work,  and  to  the  citijsen  for  the  warutngs 
it  gives  in  regard  to  the  employment  of  lead  pipe  for  the  oon- 
ductiou  of  water  tliat  is  to  he  used  for  drink! Dg  or  culinary 
pur  [loses*  It  also  presents  facts  regarding  the  danger  incur- 
red by  those  who  drink  cider  or  other  acid  drinks  from  faucet 
fastened  with  lead  ;  and  other  aoalogous  facts  tending  to  show 
the  evil  eflfects  of  cosmeiios  containing  salts  of  lead. 
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Trkhiniasis  in  Massa<:hmeiis, 

By  the  Stcr€^*iry* 

The  paper  on  this  disease,  which  is  caused  by  eating 
pork,  or  pork  but  partially  cooked,  is  a  frightful  warning  to  the 
pofamiiiiiij.  It  should  be  carefully  read  by  every  parent  when 
prtiTidiug  food  for  his  family  ;  and  the  essential  point  of  it,  tiz,, 
tlie  necessity  of  lAortrngk/sf  cooking  lean  pork  before  placing  it 
on  tlie  table,  should  be  known  and  duly  appreciated  by  e^oi 
oook  ill  the  laud. 


BtaUh  of  T0iriu 

This  docuuHNii^  prepared  from  returns  made  by  correspoi 
dwtt,  Mntiins  bets  and  d^uccions  therefrom.  Among  the 
ramrm  speaally  nottoeable  may  he  named  the  indueuce  of 
mMmm  ini  river  hmjakn^  near  swampa,  pigsiies  or  foul  priiies  ; 
details  of  wreiehed  tttMoieiit  bovaes  (BcMon)  and  stringent 
ontkistiis  thereupon.  In  BrooUtM  we  see  pmoi  that  ilie  rielt 
are  men  IWble  than  tlie  poor  v»  mwm  draeaooa ;  and  at  Concord 
ere  KaTe  the  evil  intlueace  ef  irregular  flo«ritig  of  lands  by  mill- 
drntn  eorpormiMMis,  and  an  edmiralile  example  of  wise  sanitary 
pteeMtfotts ttsed  by  a  eonwpeiHleiit.  Ai  (lin^e,  the  bad  eflfoets 
of  orererovdinf  m  found  i  and  at  Uadley,  the  intluetioe  of 
too  amy  sba4e4iee5^  la  KortbboroQgli  we  bate  tUnstotis  to 
tbe  ellbct  oT  vet  toil  eti  llie  preteleiiee  oT  eonam^iioii.  Cue 
toirti  ba9  iu  iKrealettiag  of  Attwe  mlifaaee  ttnloEi  becter 
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draiiifig^  be  brought  about  by  the  citizens  or  by  an  active  board 
of  liaaUli.  Suggestions  in  regard  to  infectiousness  of  consump- 
tioD  we  have  from  Rockport,  At  Taunton  our  correspondent 
bas  opitifons  on  the  influence  of  a  want  of  sunlight  on  the 
homestead.  A  gross  neglect  of  vaccination  is  apparent  in 
Tariuus  toiriiSj  as  BiUerica,  Holyoke,'  Worcester,  ifeo.  The 
straw  business  as  a  cause  of  consumption  appears  at  Upton. 
These  are  only  a  few  of  tlie  variety  of  questions  brought  up  by 
our  correspondents.  It  is  well  for  every  one  to  look  at  his  own 
town^  and  see  if  any  nuisances  exist  there  and  afterwar^Ja  do 
whatever  can  be  done  to  remove  any  evil  existing.  The  Board 
hopes  eventually  to  have  similar  returns  from  all  the  towns, 
Ttie  continnation  of  such  annual  reports  will  tend  to  enltgUten 
tlie  public  mind  on  all  sanitary  matters. 

Charbon^  or  Malignant  Veiicie^  in  MassachuseUs- 

This  paper  contains  a  rSmrn^  of  the  latest  views  on  the  idea 
of  contagion-    These  views,  though  still  in  debate,  are  impor- 
tant as  presenting  one  of  the  actual  phases  of  thought  on  the 
*JJ-ictiportantj  but  very  profound  questions  involved  in  the 
lerois  ^Mnfectfou"  and     contagion.''    While  recommending 
tljor^fore  the  paper  to  the  consideration  of  our  scientific  inves- 
disease,  the  Board  feels  that  the  practical  suggestions 
iiiacl^  in  regard  to  the  necessity  of  cleanliness  and  of  free  ven- 
illation  are  of  equal  value  to  the  practical  manufacturer  and 
laboi-er.    The  suggestions  also  with  regard  to  the  free  use  of 
Wt*c>lic  acid  as  a  disiufectant  should  be  known  by  all  engaged 
in  Working  on  hair  at  Walpole  and  other  towns,  and  they  are 
worthily  of  gerious  consideration  by  every  physician  who  is  called 
^  tr^at  a  case  of  charbon. 

Typhoid  Fever  in  31assac!mseUs, 

Btf  Ose  SeCTttartf^  aided  %  our  Cfrrretponiienii* 

This  contribution  to  the  etiology  of  typhoid  fever  made  by 
^ariou^s  correspondents  throughout  the  State,  with  the  summary 
inferences  that  can  be  drawn  from  the  letters  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  our  Board  is  worthy  of  attention  by  every  house- 
Wider.    PiUs&eld,  knowing  too  well  the  truth  of  two  of  the 

^  dee  ilfto  tpecid  remArka  on  smAUpox  at  Bot^oka* 
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inrerences,  viz.,  that  fetid  smelb  and  impure  water  can  alike 
produce  tjphoid  fef^er  of  a  most  virulent  Ijpe,  lias  now  its  able 
and  efficient  board  of  health  that  foresees  the  evils  threatened^ 
and  by  determined  action  or  timely  warning  arrests  trouble. 
The  State  Board  of  Health  feels  that  it  cannot  give  any  better 
advice  tliau  that  every  town  should  have  an  equally  active 
board  of  heaUb,  and  every  inhabitant  should  read  carefully 
the  various  letters,  and,  after  doing  so,  should  make  hie  or  her 
own  inferences  as  to  the  condition  and  wants  of  his  or  her  own 
town.  The  paper  is  also  submitted  to  scientific  investigators 
in  the  belief  that,  at  least,  it  adds  aomewliat  to  our  kuowlddge 
of  the  causes  of  this  destructive  disease. 

Homes  for  the  People. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Boards  having  been  obliged  to  reside 
during  i\m  past  six  months  in  London,  availed  himself  of  the 
opportunity  thus  offered  of  studying  the  homes  of  the  poor  of 
that  metropolis  and  of  learning  what  is  now  doing  by  public 
and  by  private  philanthropy  and  capital  in  the  matter  of  pro- 
Tiding  better  homes  for  tlie  people. 

His  letter  to  the  Board  presents  the  results  of  his  investigm- 
tiotis  in  reference  to  this  most  worthy  objectf.  The  Board 
ooouoand  to  the  attention  of  the  citizens  the  practical  workings 
of  the  Peabody,  Coutts  and  Waterlow  buildings  in  fostcriug 
habits  of  cleanliness,  temperance  and  self-respect  among  the 
people.  To  the  last-named  companyi  as  proving  that  capitnl 
Qgn  combine  with  philanthropy,  and  each  reap  abundant 
bar?6ats,  tlie  Board  would  especially  call  attention.  Never 
was  tlmre  a  fairer  chance  or  a  greater  necessity  for  similar 
operations  than  now  eiist  iu  Boston. 

The  other  subjects  of  Couvalesoent  Homes  in  the  country  for 
broken  down  but  not  really  diseased  persons,  the  matter  of  the 
usa,  vastd  and  danger  arising  from  8«waga,  the  Board  deem 
worth  the  careful  oonsideratiou  of  alL 

The  walks  with  the  police  in  London  and  Boston »  iu  tbeir 
lerrible  and  dbg astiag  reveUlioiia,  are  solemn  waraings,  and^ 
mllhotigb  perhaps  to  some  mitida,  Biay  seeoi  ill-adapted  for  a 
ropon  from  m  State  Board  of  Q««tth«  ara  ttevertheless  eotirelj 
iti  accordaDoe  with  ibe  pritidplef  laid  down  in  our  &rst  Reporl, 
1ft  dioae  upon  vliicb  the  Board  was  deti^rmioed  to  aet,  Tii«: 
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that  **nothiug  which  pertains  to  Humanity  in  its  widest  sense 
wilt  tills  Board  deem  foreign  to  its  aims/* 

AleohoHc  Drinks,    Uieir  me  and  abuse. 

With  in/onnaticm  derimd  fe&m  t^t-rtipondtme  Ikfmi^ftotU  tht  vm-ld. 

The  law  establish  in  g  ihe  Board  requir  es  it  "  to  examine  into 
and  report  what  in  their  be&t  judgment  is  the  effect  of  intoxi- 
cating liquors  as  a  beverage  upon  the  industry,  prosperity, 
bappines8,  health  and  Uvea  of  the  citieena  of  the  State*  Also 
what  additional  legislation,  if  any  is  necessary  in  the  premises/' 
These  inquiries  the  Board  deem  of  the  highest  importaJice. 
For  years  they  have  been  tlie  sources  of  violent  language,  or  of 
party  zeal  alike  in  the  privacy  of  home  life,  and  upon  the  politr 
ical  arena.  For  years  public  sentiment  in  the  Commonwealth 
has  fluctuated  between  the  extremes  of  action  and  of  reaction 
on  this  matter,  Sleanwhile  it  seems  certain  that,  while 
throughout  the  State  there  is  less  drunkenness  than  formerly, 
it  never  was  more  rampant  than  now  in  Boston  and  some  of  the 
larger  cities,  This  habit  the  Board  believe  to  be  infinitely 
deleterious  to  the  prosperity,  happiness,  health  and  lives  of  the 
eitisens.*^  The  records  of  our  courts,  and  the  knowledge  which 
eT©ry  one  has  of  its  effects  in  the  private  family  assure  us  of 
this  fact*  The  evil  is  enormous.  How  to  remedy  it  is  the 
difficulty. 

In  the  hope  of  being  able  to  lift  the  question  of  the  use  and 
abuse  of  intoxicating  agencies  above  the  region  of  partisanship 
and  to  enable  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth  to  know  how, 
laore  or  less  generally,  human  nature  tends,  the  world  over, 
to  use  and  at  the  same  time  to  fall  into  the  vice  of  immoderate 
indulgence  in  intoxicating  drinks,  a  circular  was  sent  to  the 
Ajpoerican  Ministers  at  foreign  courts,  and  to  the  Consuls  of  all 
ilia  principal  ports  on  the  globe.  It  was  designedly  made  as 
brief  as  poeaible — because  we  hoped  thereby  to  get  a  greater 
namber  of  responses  than  a  more  elaborate  programme  would 
baT€  obtained.  The  Board  presents  the  correspondence  •from 
£urope,  Asia,  Africa,  Nortli  and  South  America,  the  isles  of  the 
Paoific,  as  well  as  from  the  State  at  large  in  the  hope  that  the 
effort  has  not  been  in  vain.  From  representatives  of  the  United 
Btates  in  foreign  countries  we  inquired  what  are  the  kinds  of 
intoxicating  drinks  used,  and  what  amount  of  crime  do  tliey 
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produco.  These  two  questions  it  was  unnecessary  to  put  to  our 
medical  correspondents  in  Massachusetts  wlio  are  more  especially 
cognizant  of  the  effects  upon  public  health*  Every  meniher  of 
this  Board,  and  iadeed  every  citizen  knows  that  intoxicating 
drinks  are  the  direct  cause  of  a  very  large  proportion  of  all  the 
crime  which  is  committed  anioug  us. 

The  foreign  correspondence  is  not  yet  wholly  finished. 
Letters  have  arrived  withiu  the  past  few  days.  It  will  therefore 
he  impossible  thoroughly  to  analyse  the  wliola  ia  all  their 
various  bearings.  We  hope  to  do  this  at  a  future  time. 
Meanwhile  certain  general  inferences  we  think  can  be  drawn 
from  this  correepoiidence. 

Fir&L — Wherever  we  go,  we  observe  that  man  finds  some 
drink  to  use  as  a  stimulus.  Some  nations  use  immoderately 
the  more  fiery,  more  potent  liquors,  and  the  results  are  in- 
finitely more  disastrous  than  are  noticed  among  other  nations 
using  a  milder  beverage. 

Second, — It  would  seem  that  the  Northern  nations  of  Euro(>e, 
more  especially  tlie  inhabitants  of  the  British  Isles  and  ilieir 
descendants  iu  America,  lend  to  use  immoderately  these  more 
violent  liquors*  The  more  Southern  nation except  in  the 
Southern  States  of  this  republic,  use  either  milder  articles 
altogether^  or  if  perchance  the  stronger  ones  are  drank,  smaller 
glasses  and  fewer  of  tbein  are  taken. 

Drunkenness  ia  far  less  common  among  Soutliern  than  among 
Northern  nations,  but  when  it  occurs  is  regarded  with  ea^ireme 
aversion.  It  degrades  its  victims^  in  public  estimation,  in  a  far 
greater  degree. 

Third — A  curious  physiological  effect  seems  hinted  at  by 
some  of  our  correspondents,  viz. :  that  among  Northern  nations 
the  vice  of  drunkcuuess  is  much  more  frequently  the  cause  of 
violence  and  crime  than  in  more  Southern  climes.  In  the 
Jiarth,  men  eeoin  to  become  savage,  wild  and  boisterous,  Tli« 
drunkard  in  the  North  beats  his  wife,  and  stabs  his  friend^  or 
breatK  into  his  neighbor's  house  under  the  inOuenca  of  liquor^ 
In  the  South  ho  reels  home  rather  happy  in  hie  insanity,  and 
without  any  strong  tendency  to  violence,  or  theft,  or  murder. 
Wo  may  add  as  a  fact  also  that  in  this  climate  the  Northern 
European  cannot  drink  with  impunity  even  that  amount  of 
alcohol  he  has  all  hii  life  used  in  Europe.  m 
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Fourth. — It  would  seem  from  the  correspondence  that  the 
practice  of  using  stimulauts  is  universal,  and  if  unrestrained 
briugs  misery  and  death  not  only  to  him  who  indulges  but  often 
also  to  the  community  iu  which  he  lives. 

If  these  conclusions  are  fairly  deducible  from  such  information 
as  we  have  been  able  to  collect  from  every  part  of  the  world, 
the  question  arises,  what  can  we  do  to  keep  this  universal  ten- 
dency within  proper  bounds  in  Massachusetts  ? 

The  subject  is,  in  some  form,  before  the  legislatures  of  all 
the  States,  and  is  everywhere  recognized  as  one  of  difficulty. 
Men  equally  earnest  in  their  desire  to  reach  the  evil  differ  iu 
Dpiuion  as  to  the  best  means  to  be  used.  This  Board  can  sug- 
gest no  specific  remedy :  they  have  no  sources  of  information 
which  can  give  them  any  peculiar  advantage  in  proposing  the 
modification  of  existing  statutes.  Tlie  details  of  law  are  not 
within  their  proper  province,  but  they  do  most  earnestly  desire 
and  recommend  that  the  legislature  may  devise  some  plan  by 
which  dram-shops,  or  tippling  liousee  may  be  summarily  sup- 
pressed throughout  the  State. 

Recognizing  also  that  the  love  of  strong  drink  becomes  at 
times  a  real  disease^  and  as  such  controls  its  victims  as 
completely  as  insanity  can  ever  do,  this  Board  earnestly  urges 
upon  the  legislature  the  establishment  of  inebriate  asylums,  to 
be  held  as  insane  asylums  are  now  established  and  held,  undor 
State  guardianship,  in  various  parts  of  the  Common  wealth. 

MortaHly  of  the  City  of  Boston. 

Frfpiired  btf  ikt  Stcreiary^  amtitdbif  Frank  W.  Brf^itr^  Jf.  X*.,  <f  Bodim. 

This  paper  is  presented  in  the  conviction  that  from  it  may 
be  deduced  inferences  of  great  importance  to  the  future  health 
not  only  of  the  city  but  of  that  of  the  State  at  large*  The 
Board  hopes  timt  similar '*  health  districting**  of  the  various 
towns  in  tlie  Commonwealth  will  be  undertaken  by  the  local 
boards  of  health.  No  more  valuable  work  could  be  inaugur- 
ated. If  such  investigations  were  carried  on  thoroughly  and 
conscientiously  by  every  nation  in  all  their  various  tawnsiiips, 
we  should,  in  ten  years,  know  more  certainly  about  many 
eausBM  of  disease  than  the  medical  profession  has  been  able  by 
U  own  unaided  efforts  to  arrive  at  during  tlie  centuries  of  its 
xistence.    The  deductions  made  by  our  Secretary  IVom  the 
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tables  of  Dr,  Draper  are  few  compared  with  what  maj  possibly 
be  drawn  from  thorn,  but  although  few,  thej  uumlstakably 
point  to  the  fearful  neglect  of  tlie  city  authorities  of  Boston  in 
reference  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  metropolis;  and  the 
terrible  penalty  for  this  neglect  is  daily  and  hourly  paid  at  the 
present  tiuae  by  the  Bacrifice  of  human  life. 

The  remarks  of  the  Secretary  on  the  fact  that  houses  are 
now  atiowcd  bt/  ike  cilt/  auiftorilies  to  be  buift  on  land  in  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  the  c%  that  must  be  eventuailp  raised  at  an  enor- 
mous expense^  the  Board  submits  with  deference  to  the  tax* 
payers  of  Boston  as  worthy  of  their  especial  notice,  in  order 
that  t!ie  evil  may  be  promptly  checked*  Unless  this  be  done,  a 
deteriorated  sanitary  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  dis- 
trict will  be  the  inevitable  result. 


Ventiiaium  of  School-Bouses. 

This  piper  is  based  upon  scientific  principles  relating  to  rm^ 
tiiatioiif  and  presents  plans  for  carrying  out  the  design  iu  a 
practical  way. 

In  most  of  our  school-houses  the  object  seems  to  be  to  gel'^ 
licat  enough  at  any  rate,  aud  if  yeutilation  is  considered  at  all 
it  is  regarded  as  of  secondary  importance.  Oar  school-houses 
are  charged  with  carbonic  acid  gas  and  animal  eflluria  which 
iinderniine  the  health  of  both  teachers  and  scholars.  The 
removal  of  such  deleterious  influences  is  surely  greatly  to  be 
desired. 

Wc  deem  it  im|vortant  to  remind  ihoFe  who  have  charge  of 
the  warming  and  ventilation  of  schools  that  it  is  no  easy  orl 
simple  matter,  in  our  variable  climate,  to  maintain  a  uniform ( 
temf>erature«  and  at  the  same  time  r^new  the  air  with  such 
frtHtueney  as  healtli  requires.    No  methods  of  warming  and 
tnuUlatitig  tlte  two  and  tlsreo  story  scliooUbouses  which  il  iii 
aow  customary  to  build  iu  our  large  towns,  can  bo  reasonably  I 
eipected  to  be  otherwise  than  eipeustre^and  whatever  they  may 
be,  they  need  the  eeiistaiii  care  of  iutelUgeat  persons  to  insure 
llietr  profier  vorktng. 

Tbe  idaus  of  Mr,  Martiti  are  believed  to  meet  the  necesaities  ] 
of  tlieeaae* 


Myniic  Pond  Water, 

The  Board  commends  this  paper  to  the  notice  of  the  scientist 
as  well  as  to  that  of  the  citizen.  It  shows  how  a  pollution  which, 
at  first  sights  it  would  seem  must  necessarily  cause  contamina- 
tioD  to  the  drinking  water  of  several  towns  is  rendered  by  tho 
alchemy  of  nature,  at  present  at  least,  comparatively  harmless. 
At  the  same  time  it  forewarns  us  of  what  must  certainly  occur 
if  we  allow  the  present  impurities  of  Mystic  Pond  to  be  in- 
creased,  by  new  and  more  numerous  nuisances  in  the  form  of 
the  refuse  of  tannerieSj  <fec.,  being  throwji  into  it.  For  a  still 
further  reason j  the  Board  urges  removal  even  of  the  present 
email  nuisance,  because  the  very  filth,  which  tends  to  contami- 
nate, might  be  saved  and  used  for  benoficial  purposes,  whereas 
it  is  now  lost  and  at  the  cost,  perhaps j  of  human  health  and 
life.  For  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  very  refuse  which 
may  tend  to  contaminate  the  drinking  water  of  the  citizens  of 
Charlestowu  and  of  other  populous  places,  miglit  be  used  as  a 
fertilizer  by  tlie  farmer,  or  perchance  in  some  operations  in  the 
vtrious  manufactories  of  the  State. 

Air  and  some  of  iti  ImpurUieB. 

This  article  comprises  a  contribution  to  our  accurate  know- 
ledge, of  the  amounts  of  carbonic  acid  gas  contained  in  various 
^p^n  places  in  t!ie  cities  of  Boston  and  Cambridge,  compared 
^ith  what  Is  found  in  our  scliools^  churches,  halls,  theatres, 
^cs.  It  is  a  record  of  carefully  conducted  experiraentSj  and 
^'ill,  we  hope,  commend  itself  to  American  and  European  in- 
vestigators on  the  subject*  It  is  interesting  also  to  every  one, 
^'^'en  though  he  be  not  occupied  with  the  scientific  view  of  the 
<^mtter^  to  observe  how  this  deleterious  gas  collects  in  all  badly 
▼Mutilated  places. 

The  letter  from  ifr,  Stodder  is  a  truthful  statement  of  the 
^^ews  of  an  experienced  microscopist,  upon  the  difiiculties  con- 
tinted  with  microscopic  investigations  relative  to  the  *'germ  *' 
theory  of  disease.    Although  it  seems  to  teach  us  hut  little 
c»a  that  subject,  it  does  us  substantial  service  when  it  tends  to 
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check  the  exuberant  iraagiimtions  of  many  about  "  organic 
germs,"  of  which  we  have  heard  so  iimch  the  past  year. 

The  practical  suggestion  also  of  the  possibility  of  preventing 
the  dust,  of  iron  and  steel  filings,  from  flying  about  the  air  o' 
machind  shops,  and  thereby  saving  life  by  means  of  magnets^ 
is  worthy  of  the  attention  of  master-machinists  who  desire  to 
promote  the  well-being  of  their  operatives, 

Emllh  of  Minors  Employed  in  Mamfactaries  of  CaUonf 
Wooili-n^  Si/k^  Ftax  and  Jute. 

Bjf  (A«  Secretary,  (utiMed  by  Frank  W.  Drapet\  M.  A,  of  Mostsa. 

This  report  is  from  the  nature  of  the  case  imperfect.  Tlia 
difficulty  in  procuring  the  required  in  formation  has  boen  great. 
From  many  factories  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  get 
returns.  For  this  reason  the  subject  cannot  be  said  to  be 
completely  esamtoed,  and  its  great  importance  demands  still 
further  iuvestigatioQ. 

Meanwhile  it  is  gratifying  to  the  Board  to  find  that  with  these 
imperfect  returns,  tliere  is  no  suggostiou  of  the  existence  of 
greater  mortality  or  sickness,  among  the  operatives  than  in  the 
State  at  targe. 

In  reading  this  report  the  Board  feels  the  great  tmportanco 
of  the  question,  now  much  debated  in  Europe,  as  to  the  regis- 
tratioEi  of  disease-  If  every  corporation  in  the  State  were 
obliged  by  law,  under  a  penalty  for  non-performance  of  the 
duty,  to  make  annual  returns  of  the  number  of  days  lost  by 
tbeir  employes  by  reason  of  sickness,  and  if  all  hospitals  and 
dtspousaries  were  required  to  give  similar  information,  a  great 
deal  might  be  learned  important  to  the  future  health  of  our 
citizens. 

Sewing  31achmes. 
Early  in  the  year  the  Board  took  measures  for  careful  uirea- 
Ugation,  as  to  tlie  truth  or  otherwise,  uf  the  statement  widely 
otr€uIated,  that  oonataiit  labor  by  women  on  sewing  machines 
nored  by  foot^power,  was  undermining  health,  and  wms  produc- 
tive of  Tarious  complaints  pt*K!uliar  to  women.  They  engaged 
a  pbysiciau  of  experiaaoA  and  skill,  and  having  a  wide  praclioo 
wmmg  the  opaffttim  of  one  of  the  dim  of  tlie  State  m  report 
upon  the  subject*    The  importaaoo  of  llie  matter  ts  understood 
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by  the  Board,  and  they  regret  to  say  that  only  within  the  past 
few  days  has  the  geutlemau  found  himself  unable  to  perform 
the  services  agreed  upoop  At  present^  owing  to  lack  of  the 
time  necessary  to  make  a  complete  examination,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  do  more  than  to  promise  information  on  this  snJiject  as 
soon  as  it  may  be  obtained,  and,  if  deemed  of  sufficient  impor- 
tance, some  publication  may  be  made  before  our  next  annual 
report. 

^  Expenses  of  the  Board. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  following  statement  of  accounts  that 
our  Board  has  expended  82,288.35,  which  is  less  than  half  of 
the  sum  which  the  legislature  appropriated  for  our  use  in  1870» 
We  trust  that  the  same  liberality  and  the  same  generous  cou- 
fideuce  in  the  intentions  of  the  Board  will  be  continued  in 
18TL  It  is  always  necessary  to  have  some  reserved  fund  for 
extra  work  which  may  suddenly  occur. 

The  Secretary  has  already  in  behalf  of  the  Board  asked  for 
an  appropriation  equal  to  the  sum  granted  last  year.  If  this 
be  allowed,  we  shall  promptly  enter  upon  new  tasks  and  with 
renewed  zeal ;  in  full  confidence  that  all  money  expended  by 
m  will  in  the  end  be  amply  repaid  to  the  State, 

AU  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

HENRY  L  BOWDITCH, 
P.  EMORY  ALDEICH, 
WARREN  SAWYER, 
GEORGE  DERBY, 
WM.  C.  CHAPIN, 
RICHARD  FROTHINGHAM, 
R,  T.  DAVIS, 
Mtmbert  of  the  MaisachmiUs  State  Board  of  Mml^ 


%)ST0sc,  J&naary  18,  ISTl. 
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EXPENSES  OF  STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH-1870. 


Postages  and  stationery,   $429,28 

Travelling  expenses  of  Secretary,    .      .       .       .  67  59 

Express  charges  and  soldier  messengers,  •      .      •  57  60 

Printing,   100  86 

Personal  expenses  of  members  while  engaged  in  the 

duties  of  the  Board,   148  29 

Paid  for  special  investigations, — 

Concerning  Air,   271  66 

Water,   200  00 

Charbon,   125  00 

Ventilation  of  school-houses, .       •       •  125  00 

Mortality  of  Boston,     .      .      .      .  255  00 

Typhoid  fever,   108  50 

Health  of  factory  operatives,  .       .       .  80  00 

Furniture  and  philosophical  apparatus,   .       .       .  98  92 

Copying,  translating,  <&c.,   210  .90 

Miscellaneous,   74  75 . 


$2,288  35 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY. 


To  the  State  Moard  of  Mmlth. 

Gbotlemen  : — I  have  occasioti  to  add  but  little  to  the  record 
of  the  year's  work  which  is  presonted  in  the  accompanying  re- 
ports. 

An  extensive  correspondeoce  lias  been  kept  up  with  all  parts 
of  the  State,  and  many  visits  havo  been  made  to  the  different 
towns,  for  the  purpose  of  consultation  with  the  local  boards  of 
health. 

I  have  lectured  on  sttbjects  connected  with  public  health  in 
Amherst,  Springfield j  Boston,  Worcester,  Charlestown,  Salem 
aiid  Lowell.  It  gives  me  pleasnre  to  assure  you  that  every- 
where I  have  met  with  evidence  of  the  great  interest  which  is 
feU  in  the  operations  of  our  Board  by  the  selectmen  of  towns, 
members  of  the  medical  profession,  and  by  the  people  generally. 

Physicians  are  the  natural  guardians  of  public  health.  They 
know  better  than  any  other  class  in  the  community  that  many 
diseases  are  avoidable — that  it  is  easier  to  keep  well  than  to 
get  well — that  prevention  is  better  than  cure.  These  convic- 
tions have  led  them  to  co*operate  most  heartily  in  the  inquiries 
undertaken  by  our  Board,  Two  hundred  physicians,  in  as 
many  different  towns,  have  contributed  information  on  the  spe- 
cial subjects  investigated  in  the  following  pages.  Many  of  these 
gentlemen  are  of  eminence  in  their  profession,  and  their  prac- 
tice and  observation  may  be  said  to  extend  over  nearly  the 
whole  territory  of  Massachusetts.  In  many  instances  the 
gmaller  towns  have  no  resident  physician.  In  the  letters  of 
oar  correspondents,  as  arranged  for  publication,  I  have  sepa- 
rated the  various  topics,  that  each  subject  standing  by  itself 
loight  be  the  better  understood. 
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The  report  of  deaths  from  all  prevalent  diseases  in  the  largest 
cities  and  towns,  has  been  published  every  Wednesday  during 
the  year  in  the  Boston  Morning  "Journal."  I  desire  to  express 
my  thanks  to  the  clerks  and  registrars  who  have  aided  me  in 
collecting  this  information. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEORGE  DERBY, 
Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Mealth, 

Boston,  January  18, 1871. 


POISONING  BY  LEAD  PIPE 

VSXD  FOB  THS 

CONVEYANCE  OF  DRINKING  WATER. 
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POISONING  BY  LEAD  PIPE. 


One  of  the  questions  addressed  to  oar  correspondents,  in  the 
circular  of  April  8,  1870,  was  as  follows : 

"  Have  any  cases  of  lead  colic  or  lead  paralysis  occurred  in 
your  town  or  district,  in  which  you  have  been  able  to  trace  the 
origin  of  the  disease  to  water-pipes  ?  " 

The  replies  are  from  one  hundred  and  serenty  correspon* 
dents,  in  as  many  different  places,  and  are  as  follows : 


It  is  stated  that  in  certain  towns  lead  pipe  is  only  used  to 
convey  water  from  springs,  and  that,  when  allowed  to  flow  con- 
tinually without  plugs  or  stop-cocks,  no  harm  has  been  known 
to  follow. 

The  negative  replies  are  very  brief,  and  may  be  construed  as 
meaning  generally  that  no  bad  effects  have  been  observed, 
rather  than  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writers,  none  may  occur 
from  the  contact  of  drinking  water  and  metallic  lead. 

The  affirmative  replies  are  direct  and  positive,  and  are  usu* 
ally  accompanied  by  evidence.  They  occasionally  refer  to  other 
accidental  modes  of  poisoning  by  lead,  as  by  hair-dyes,  which 
are  almost  universally  composed  of  acetate  of  lead  and  sulphur 
in  various  proportions ;  also  by  cider  and  vinegar  drawn 
through  lead  faucets. 

Information  relating  to  this  general  subject  is  given  in  the 
following  extracts  from  letters  of  our  correspondents  : — 


Yes,  .  .  .  . 
No,       .      .      .  . 

Doubt  expressed. 

No  lead  used  in  the  town. 


41 
101 

20 
8 
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Aiihiaml, — ^Three  cases  of  lend  poisoning  through  water-pipes  are 
reportetl.  Two,  which  occurred  eighteen  months  ago,  were  in  the 
tame  family :  a  father^  agcil  sixty,  and  his  daughter^  aged  twenty- 
four.  The  latter  was  the  first  affected,  and  her  case  for  a  con  side  r- 
sblo  time  was  obscure,  She  had  no  colic  from  first  to  last,  but  a 
aeries  of  indefimte  ailments  for  which  thrne  of  ua  physicians  could 
assigu  no  satisfactory  cause ;  ancemia,  pain  in  epigastrium^  with 
nausea  and  vomiting,  neuralgia  occasionally  in  Umba  and  chest  j 
bowels  not  constipated.  Gastric  ulcer,  or  eareinoma,  wei-e  sus- 
pected. Lead  poison  was  thought  of,  bat  there  being  no  blue  line 
on  the  gums,  and  no  paralysis,  the  idea  was  given  up.  About  the 
fifth  month  amaurosis  occurred ;  but  we  groped  in  the  dark  tljree 
weeks  longer.  At  this  time  her  father  was  attacked  with  severe 
eolic,  and  as  the  bowels  were  constipated,  I  examined  the  gums 
and  found  a  weU-marked  bhie  line/'  The  mystery  was  solved. 
The  drinking  water  was  brought  into  the  house  through  iifty  feet  of 
lead  pipe  from  a  well  in  tJie  stable*^  The  daughter  subsequently 
had  ivibt-drap,  Oo  removal  of  the  cause,  and  with  appropriate 
remedies,  huth  father  and  daughter  completely  recovered. 

The  thirii  case  was  in  January,  1870.  A  Frencli  Canadian,  aged 
iMrty,  exhibited  the  characteristic  signs  of  lead  poison,  colic  of 
great  severity,  constipation,  blue  line  of  the  gums.  The  cause  of 
these  symptoms  was  found  in  the  drinking  water,  which  was  brought 
into  the  house  from  a  well,  through  forty  feet  of  lead  pipe.  This 
w^ater  had  also  to  tlow  through  a  box  in  the  cellar,  as  large  as  a 
wat«r  pail,  which  waa  lined  with  lead.  On  removal  of  these  causes, 
and  with  appropriate  remedies,  this  caae  a]$o  recovered. 

Amherst, — Two  caaes  are  reported  ;  one  of  them  having  all  the 
characteristic  signs,  —  colic,  constipation,  partial  paralysis,  lead 
jaundice,  blue  line  of  gums.  Analysis  of  drinking  water  in  both 
cases  yiebled  confirmatory  evidence  of  the  presence  of  lead,  and 
both  cases  recovered  on  removal  of  cause. 

**  The  water  of  our  wells  and  springs  in  this  neighborhood,  espec- 
ially in  gray  el  ly  soil,  is  characteristed  by  the  presence,  in  large 
amount,  of  carbonic  acid,  and  an  almost  absolute  absence  of  sul- 
phates." 

AMri0ort,—Oi\f  correspondent  reports  a  case  of  lead  paralysis^ 
caused  by  drinking  water  conveyed  four  rods  through  lead  jiipe. 
Now  under  treatment. 

AthoL — No  cases  have  come  under  the  immediate  observatioii  of 
our  correspondent ;  but  three  cases  in  one  family  occurred  in  the 
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town  two  or  three  years  ago,  in  which  the  disease  was  directly 
traced  to  lead  water-pipes.  In  one  of  the  caaes  there  wm  partial 
paralysis. 

Afidmer. — Lead  water-pipes  are  yery  generally  used,  but  no 
cagei  of  colic  or  paralysis  have  resulted  from  it.  In  some  instances, 
injury  to  health  from  their  use  was  suspected.  The  pipes  are  oft^n 
found  much  oxidised. 

AfMehorough. — In  one  instance,  repeated  attacks  of  abdominal 
pain  ceased  to  recur  after  the  removal  of  lead  pipe  from  the  well- 
In  anottier,  where  the  general  health  was  undermined,  with  paraly- 
sis of  the  extensors  of  both  arms,  recovery  commeneed  alter  the 
tise  of  water  conveyed  through  lead  pipe  was  discontinued. 

Barre, — Case  of  a  middle-aged  man,  long  sick  and  treated  for 
rheumatism  ;  finally  there  was  partial  paralysis  of  both  wrists  and 
ankles.  He  used  water  conveyed  through  lead  pipe.  Ruraoval  of 
the  pipe,  which  was  found  to  be  very  much  corroded^  and  in  some 
places  nearly  perforated,  was  followed  by  gradual ^  though  incom- 
plete recovery.  He  subsequently  died  suddenly,  and,  as  reported, 
from  pleurisy. 

Mrimfiekl. — One  case  reported  with  unmistakable  signs  of  lead 
poisoning.  Advised  giving  up  use  of  water  conveyed  througb  lead 
pipe,  but  the  man  persisted  in  using  it ;  and,  finally,  died  uncon- 
vinced. A  large  proportion  of  people  in  this  town  use  lead  pipe  for 
conveying  water  and  do  not  suffer  from  it. 

Bridgmmter. — A  case  is  reported  of  a  boy  eight  years  oldj  who 
had  epileptiform  convulsions,  gradual  decline,  partial  loss  of 
speech  and  power  of  motion.  The  cause  was  not  suspected  for 
a  long  tirae,  but  when  at  last  discovered  and  the  lead  pipe  removed 
from  the  well,  the  boy  completely  recovered. 

Nearly  all  lead  pipes  are  now  removed  from  wells  in  this  vicinity. 

Blad^stone, — "  I  have  been  able,  I  thinks  to  trace  several  cases  of 
lead  paralysis  to  the  use  of  some  of  the  hair  preparations  now  in 
use.  Cannot  say  that  I  have  been  able  to  trace  it  to  water  drawn 
througb  lead  pipe  " 

Concord. — Onr  correspondent  has  met  with  no  cases  of  tead 
from  water  pipes  for  some  yem  past,  but  furnishes  a  report 
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of  peroral  whioh  occurred  in  his  practice  in  1 853,  atid  expressies  his 
opinion  that  similar  instnnces  of  lead  fioiaon  occur  more  frequently 
thau  is  genenilly  Bupposed,  the  cause  being  imrecognized.  In  the 
cases  referred  to,  four  persons  were  wffiicted  with  lend  disease,  and 
brought  near  to  death  by  drinking  water  conveyed  through  lead* 
The  water  was  found  to  be  charged  with  aalts  of  iron  from  a 
meadow  in  which  existed  a  bed  of  iron  ore,  and  through  its  action 
upon  the  pipes,  Boluble  salts  of  lead  were  produced  in  abundance. 
RemoTat  of  the  pipe  was  followed  by  recovery  of  health, 

Mmrtf^. — "  The  only  cases  of  poisoning  from  lead  pipe  which  I 
have  observed  here  were  caused  by  drinking  cider  drawn  through 
•  lead  syphcni  which  was  allowed  to  remain  in  the  barrel.'* 

£^egc, — One  case  reported,  A  man  about  fifty  years  of  age  waa 
•nbject  to  attacks  of  epigastric  pain  and  neuralgia.  Cause  not  sus- 
pected until  the  extensor  mn sclent  of  the  arm  became  paralyjied.  It 
was  then  found  that  he  was  drinking  water  conveyed  twelve  or  fif* 
teen  rods  through  lead  pipe.  This  being  discontinued  he  gradually 
recovered, 

I^iichburg, — A  good  many  coses  of  lead  disease,  supposed  to  be 
from  the  uae  of  lead  water-pipes,  occurred  from  ten  to  eighteen  years 
mgOy  but  none  recently.  The  use  of  lead  water-pipes  is  not  wholly 
abandoned^  but  medical  and  popular  discussion  of  the  subject  has 
greatly  dimiriin^bed  their  use,  and  very  generally  induced  more  cau- 
tion* 

^ramtnffham.^l^mTlj  all  the  members  of  one  family  have  suf- 
fered from  the  various  forms  of  lead  disease,  tracied  directly  to  the 
inlluence  of  water  conveyed  through  lead  pipe. 

Gl<mc6St€r. — I  have  met  with  some  three  or  four  cases  of  dis- 
eam  occasioned  by  diinking  water  drawn  through  lead  pipe.  The 
Byrnptoms,  at  firsts  were  generally  colic  and  constipation.  This  has 
betii  lollowed  by  partial  paralysis* 

'^In  one  mm  the  patient  was  the  only  one  affected  out  of  a  large 
nnmljer  who  used  the  water.  He  had  paralysis  of  the  extremities, 
persisting  for  two  months.  That  the  lead  poisoning  was  due  to  the 
pipe  seems  to  me  evident  from  the  fact  that  a  recurrence  of  the 
priinaiy  symptoms  supervened  upon  resuming  the  use  of  the  water 
dmwn  through  the  lead  pipe,  which  speedily  subsided  on  discon- 
tinuing its  use.** 

I 
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Groton. — Several  cases  of  lead  poison  from  water  are  rem  cm- 
bereil.  In  oncj  the  cnae  was  treated  for  three  years  unsuecei^afiilly, 
the  cause  not  being  recognized.  Recovery  followed  rapidly  on 
removal  of  lead  pipe  used  Ibr  conveyance  of  water  thirty  rods* 

Mubbardston. — "I  have  seen^  during  my  practice  in  this  towHi 
two  cases  of  partial  paralysis  which  I  believe  to  be  due  to  the  pres- 
ence of  lead  in  the  system  ;  and  I  am  confident  they  occurred  from 
the  excessive  and  continued  use  of  li air-coloring  and  hair-dressing 
»  preparations  containing  lead  in  solution.  Both  cases  recovered  im 
discontinuing  their  use." 

Ilolt/oke. — "  In  1S67  and  1868  a  case  was  under  my  observatton 
of  gastric  and  intestinal  derangement^  with  impaired  use  of  the 
foreanns  and  iumds,  which  I  suspected  came  from  using  water 
drawn  through  lead  pipe-  The  service  pipe  WpIS  changed  and  the 
ease  was  discharged  cured  some  weeks  afterwards." 

Ilt/ih  J^ark* — A  number  of  caaes  of  suspected  lead  poisoning 
have  lieen  seen  to  improve  after  the  removal  of  lead  pipe  from  con- 
tact with  drinking  water* 

I^eretL — Several  cases  have  occurred.  One  of  a  lady  who  suf- 
fered for  two  yeai's  from  partial  paralysis  of  arms,  and  other  equally 
marked  signs  of  lead  poison,  and  recovered  her  health  after  the 
removal  of  forty  rods  of  lead  pipe  through  which  drinking  w^ater 
was  conveyed.  Another  of  a  very  similar  kind^  but  in  a  difierent 
locahty,  with  colic,  great  debility  and  iinally  "  drop-wrist,"  from 
which  recovery  w^as  speedy  on  removal  of  the  lead  pipe.  Our  coi^ 
respondent  has  also  met  with  cases  of  lead  poison  from  the  use  of 
hair-dyes  composed  of  sugar  of  lead  and  sulphur* 

Our  correspondent  expresses  the  most  decided  opinions  on  the 
general  subject  of  lead  poison  through  water*pipes  and  hiiir-dye% 
and  believes  that  very  largo  numbers  of  persons  are  unconsciously 
nndemuniug  their  health  through  minute  doses  of  lead  administcrod 
in  this  way. 

Mm$on, — One  well  marked  case  of  lead  poison  in  an  excessive 
water  drinker  who  got  his  supply  through  one  hundred  rods  of  kid 
pipe  with  very  little  fall  Lead  water-pipe  iu  very  guneml  use,  but 
the  above  case  the  only  one  in  which  harm  has  been  known  to 
result  from  itp  A  fatal  case  of  lead  disease  reported  from  the  tii© 
of  cider  drawn  from  the  barrel  through  a  lead  faucet* 
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North  Aiulomr, — A  case  of  Iciul  diaeaae  reported  by  our  corre- 
spufitl<.«ut^  from  the  use  of  a  chain-pump,  about  which  lead  waB  u»ed 
to  prtvent  the  water  leaking  down  the  chain, 

Iforth  Adams, — In  the  couree  of  twenty-five  years'  practicse, 
~c  casee  are  recalled  of  illneaa  supposed  to  be  caused  by  water 
eDDveyed  tlirough  lead  pipe, 

Jforthampion, — "  The  following  cases  of  lead  poisoning  from  tho 
use  of  wau^r  drawn  through  leaden  pipes  are  brought  to  the  notice 
of  your  Board,  as  a  matter  peculiarly  pertabiing  to  tha  public 
PsUth.  The  neighborhood  in  which  the  Buffering  family  reside  is 
ery  generally  using  water  drawn  through  lead  pipes,  and  is  not 
disposed  to  accept  the  theory  of  poisoning  from  this  source.  The 
fan^Uy  of  Mr.  II.,  consisting  of  himself,  wife,  daaghter  and  son-in- 
law,  reside  in  Westhairipton.  Mr.  H.  removed  to  the  foi-m  he  now 
uc€U|)ies>  seven  years  ago,  Mrs.  IL  has  lived  on  the  place  many 
years  with  her  daughter;  and  the  son-indaw,  Mr.  K,  joined  the 
family  in  November^  1868*  Mr.  IL,  aged  fifty-seven  years,  had 
idways  enjoyed  good  health  until  the  gpring  of  18G9«  Early  in 
May  he  found  himself  losing  flesh  and  strength,  tormented  contin- 
y  with  an  unpleasant  constriction  and  |>inctiiiig  in  the  abdomen 
with  pains  in  the  extremities,  not  following  the  course  of  any 
'  the  large  nerve  trunks.  June  19,  he  had  an  attack  of  colic  so 
aeTOre  as  to  require  the  attention  of  his  family  physician.  These 
attacks  were  repeated  many  times,  and  accompanied  with  obstinate 
constipation  and  nausea  for  many  days*  The  abdomen  was  uni- 
formly and  considerably  depi-essed  and  the  blue  Enc  on  the  edge  of 
lb<3  gums  well  marked, 

•*  Mrs.  H,,  aged  lifty^seven,  with  good  general  health  heretofore^ 
bud  similar  symptoms.  Mr*  E*,  the  son-indaw,  was  still  more 
nevercly  iifBictcd,  being  extremely  emaciated  and  feeble.  His  gen- 
eral appearance  was  like  that  of  one  eulfenng  from  msdignant 
disease^  and  without  the  blue  line  and  the  fatnily  history  to  aid  me 
in  the  diiignosis,  I  should  liave  expected  to  find  a  cancerous  devel- 
opment somewhere.  The  source  of  all  this  trouble  was  near  at 
band*  The  water  which  the  family  used  was  drawn  from  a  well  in 
the  cellar  through  a  one  and  a  hal/  inch  j>ipe5  extending  from  the 
bottom  of  the  well  to  the  sink  in  the  kitchen,  about  forty  icet.  This 
^'me  arrangement  had  been  in  use  in  this  house  for  twcnty-foux 
yenrs^  The  welt  was  walled  up  with  brick,  fed  from  a  spring  at  the 
bottom,  and  the  water  stood  genenilly  about  six  feet  deep.  The 
lead  pipe  passed  through  the  waU  above  the  surface  of  the  w^ator 
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then  down  to  within  six  indies  of  the  bottom  of  the  well*  The 
water  in  this  well,  as  in  the  neighborhood  generally,  percolates 
throngh  a  gravel  subBoU  and  is  called  mft^  The  fluiface  of  the 
pipe  inside  and  out  was  coated  witli  a  carbonate  of  lead,  and  in 
Bevcral  places  the  pipe  was  much  eroded*  The  water  was  analyzed 
by  the  professor  of  chemistry  at  the  Agriciiltiiral  College,  AmherBl, 
and  reported  by  him  to  give  evidence  of  holding  lead  in  solution, 
with  an  nnnaual  quantity  of  fee  earbomc  acid.  These  cases  all 
recovered  completely  on  removal  of  the  cause  of  their  illneds  and 
with  appropriate  treatment. 

*'  This  question  may  be  pertinent.  How  does  it  happen  that  tWi 
water  has  been  used  by  one  member  of  the  family  (Mrs*  H.)  for 
twenty-four  years  without  e\Hdence  of  poisoning,  and  then  all  the 
ftmily  suffer  libout  the  iame  time  ?  I  have  only  one  explanation 
to  offer,  wliieh  may  or  may  not  be  correct.  The  wooden  cover  had 
become  decayed  and  portions  of  it  had  fallen  into  the  well.  The 
decomposing  wood  had  supplied  the  excess  of  carbonic  acid  gaa 
necessary  to  act  upon  the  leaden  pipe  " 

Northbo^ougL — **I  can  recall  eight  cases  of  lead  colic  where  the 
unmistakable  eauae  was  drinMng  water  pumped  through  lead  pipe ; 
ttme  cases  fifom  water  from  an  aqueduct,  two  cases  from  water 
drawn  from  a  well  witb  a  bucket  made  from  a  whitelead  keg,  aad 
one  case  caused  by  drinking  cider  drawn  through  a  lead  faucet " 

P^ppmB, — **  I  have  now  under  treatment  sereral  cases  of  partial 
pmljsis^  caused,  I  have  no  doubt,  by  the  use  of  water  taken 
HinKigb  lead  pipe*  The  most  prominent  symptoms  are  theee: 
mm^iai  depresnon  ;  paralysis  more  or  less  complete  of  the  extensor 
musclea  of  tbe  forearm,  with  dropping  of  the  wrists ;  inconvenience 
In  walking  over  uneven  surfaces,  there  being  inability  to  extend 
the  €m>t  to  avoid  accidents ;  distinct  blue  line  along  the  margin  of 
the  gnms^ 

*'  In  no  instance  had  these  persons  come  in  contact  with  any  form 
cif  lead  in  an  nnusnal  maiuier,  except  by  lend  pipe  being  used  to 
m^wty  water  for  domestio  use.  These  cases  are  peculiarly  inier^ 
«ftbig  to  me,  witnessing,  as  I  do^  the  electa  upon  dl^rent 
■Wfnbers  of  the  same  &niUy  " 

Bu^md. — •*  Lead  f^pes  for  pumps  and  aquedneta  are  in  universal 
use.  Ko  instance  of  lead  colic  or  paralyiis  has  occurred  to  my 
lciiowle4ge  in  the  last  twenty  years. " 
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iS%i»i&drrr*^ — "  I  remember  bat  one  case  in  which  poisoning  from 
lead  watar-pipe  was  suspected*  There  wm  temporary  paralysis  of 
the  extensor  muBcles  of  the  arm  and  the  bluo  line  on  tbe  gums. 
The  patient  was  a  boy  and  made  a  good  recoyery  after  treatment 
the  removal  of  tbe  lead  pipe,  No  other  member  of  his  family 
wa*  affected.  Lead  pipe  for  the  cxjnveyanoe  of  water  is  very 
generally  used  here," 

JShdimmi. — <*  I  bave  known  four  cases  of  lead  colic,  two  of  tliem 
complicated  with  paralyBis.  Three  recovered  and  one  died.  All 
of  these  persona  used  water  from  lead  pipes." 


Sterling, — "  I  am  convinced  that  tbe  universal  uae  of  lead  pipe 
for  water  conduits  has  had  a  prejudicial  effect  on  tbe  health  of  the 
people  of  this  town  in  years  past  and  evidences  of  lead  poisoning 
are  apparent  in  some  patients  now  under  my  treatment." 


Sudbury. — In  forty  years'  observation  no  cafica  of  lead  colic  or 
lea<l  paralysis  bave  been  seen  which  conld  be  directly  traced  to 
water  pipes,  but  our  correspondent  believes  lead  to  be  an  unsafe 
meta]  to  be  used  for  the  conveyance  of  water,  and  is  reconimending 
ita  removal  and  the  subgtitution  of  other  materials  free  from  the 
&Qspicion  of  danger. 


Taunton. — A  few  cases  of  paralysis  from  the  abeorj^tion  of  lead, 
mpposed  to  come  from  lead  pipes  and  cisterns,  bave  been  observed* 

Temk$bury. — A  case  is  reported  of  lead  poisoning  from  long  con- 
tinaed  use  of  a  hair-dye  containing  sugar  of  lead, 

Vkbrid^e.~l^Q  case  of  lead  poisoning  from  water  pipes  known  to 
have  occurred  in  Uxbridge^  hut  in  a  neighboring  town  two  caeca 
were  recently  seen  by  our  correspondent*  Water  was  brought 
from  a  well  through  lead  pipc^  and  produced  in  one  instance  lead 
colic  and  in  the  other  '*  drop- wrist "  before  the  cause  was  disco v* 
ered*  Tbe  water  treated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  showed  the 
presence  of  lead  in  abundance, 

Upton. — One  case  reported  by  our  correspondent  as  distinctly 
traceable  to  lead-pipe  water.  Other  cases  of  coho  and  partial  par- 
alysis have  occurred  in  which  this  cause  was  suspected  but  not 
proved. 
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Ware. — A  case  of  neuralgia  in  which  lead  di^etise  from  wi 
pipes  18  sii&pected,  now  under  observation.    Our  correspondent 
Wai-e  reports  a  case  of  lead  disease,  although  not  from  water  pipea^ 
whidi  is  curious  and  instructive. 

"An  old  gentleman,  a  fanner,  had  colic,  constipation  and  finallj^ 
drop-wrist.  It  took  me  a  long  time  to  fiod  out  from  whence  the 
lead  which  had  evidently  caused  these  symptoms  could  possibly  be 
obtained,  as  the  water  was  from  an  old  oaken  bucket  and  no  paint 
was  naed  about  tlie  honse  or  on  any  of  the  cooking  utensils.  Bat  I 
made  every  inquiry  and  at  last  discovered  that  the  old  man  was 
fond  of  vinegar  and  water,  sweetened,  for  a  drink ;  and  thinking  it 
nicer  freshly  drawn,  was  in  the  habit  of  going  to  bis  barrel  and 
drawing  a  little  into  his  glass  through  a  lead  faucet  1 

*«This  sotirce  of  danger  in  his  case  came  very  near  being  m 
unsolved  mystery,  but  happily  it  was  at  hiat  made  manifest." 


i 


Watertown  and  MtlmonL — ^Lead  disease  occasionally  seen  and 
almost  without  exception  in  the  form  of  colic.  Several  cases 
reported,  A  middle-aged  man,  a  sboeraaker,  lived  with  \m  wife 
for  three  years  in  a  house  supplied  with  water  through  lead  pipe. 
He  bad  no  family.  The  \iife,  with  more  active  habits,  never 
showed  distinctive  aigns  of  lead  poison,  but  wae  never  quite  well 
The  husliand  had  lead  colic  of  the  most  violent  and  obstinate 
character.  Another  cjise  was  of  a  little  girl  who  was  constantly 
drinking  from  the  faucet  which  supplied  the  basin  in  her  mother's 
chamber.  The  lining  of  tlie  tank  from  which  the  water  was  drawn 
was  found  to  be  oxidiaied. 

In  a  second  letter  our  correspondent  says  ;  "I  think  I  stated  that 
I  had  seen  the  effects  of  lead  poisoning  manifested  almost  invariably 
in  the  form  of  colic,  I  now  recall  a  single  exception^  which  was  the 
case  of  a  lady  who  suffered  irom  a  neuralgic  aflection  of  the  limbs» 
especially  the  arms,  which  were  lame,  painful  and  weak.  The 
water  she  had  been  in  the  habit  of  drinking  was  found  to  contain 
a  large  proportion  of  lead.  The  use  of  lead- water  was  diseon tinned 
and  the  symptoms  eventually  disappeared, 

^'Une  case  more  of  suspiected  lead  affection,  that  of  a  woman  who 
was  teased  and  annoyed  for  a  long  period  by  abdominal  pains,  not 
levere  and  shar|>  like  those  of  ordinarj-^  colic  but  dull  and  wearing, 
I  believed  the  cause  of  this  trouble  to  be  the  use  of  water  which 
came  from  a  pdnted  roof.    She  recovered  perfectly," 


IPU^fieM"* — Two  families  affected;  both  entirely  recove 
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reiDoval  of  tte  lead  pipe.  In  ono  of  these  cases  there  was  pafalysii 
of  the  extensor  mu^ks  of  both  hands. 

Webster. — There  have  been  several  cases  of  ocdio  ftnd  a  few 
Cftfles  of  paralysis  In  this  vicinity,  directly  traceable  to  the  use  of 
water  drawn  through  lead  pipe.  A  c.i^mq  of  lead  paralysis  caused  hf 
drinking  cider  drawn  through  a  lead  faucet  was  also  under  my 
obser\*alion  a  few  years  ago." 

Waltham. — Several  cases  of  lead  poisoning  from  water 
occurred  in  this  town  in  the  practice  of  the  late  Dr*  Horatio  Ada 
and  were  published  by  him  in  the  Transactions  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  Vol.  5.  Our  correspondent  has  recently  seen 
a  ease  which  wfis  caused  by  water  drawn  through  lead  pipe  from  a 
brtck  cemented  cistern, 

WestmhisUr. — Two  cases  of  lead  palsy  traced  to  the  nse  of  water 
drawn  through  lead  pipe*    Extensor  muscles  affected.   Ono  was 
mlieved  by  omitting  the  water ;  the  other  was  incredulous  as  to  the 
of  his  trouble,  and  haa  been  permanently  injured.    He  has 
«  wrist-drop  "  for  several  yearSt 


Wisi  JBoi/htofi. — ^Some  cases  of  lead  disease  from  water-pipes 
have  been  seen-i  but  they  are  not  common.  People  are  beginning 
to  understand  that  water  confined  in  lead  pipes  is  dangerous,  and 
art  more  careful  than  fonnerly.  Our  correspondent  has  seen  par- 
ftlj^sis,  colic*  a  blue  streak  around  the  gums,  costiveneas  and  extreme 
emaciation  caused  by  drinking  water  that  had  been  stagnant  in  lead 
pipeB, 

Wti^>raham, — One  case  of  facial  paralysis  observed  which  was 
Bttpposed  to  be  due  to  the  use  of  hair-dyes. 

Wora^ster, — ^No  cases  of  lead  poisoning  from  water  pipes  observed 
liuce  the  introduction  of  "  city  water."  Before  its  introduction 
many  cases  of  colic  and  partial  [laralysis  were  seen,  apparently  due 
to  lead  pipe  in  wells.  On  removal  of  the  suspected  cause  the 
tytnptom^  disappeared. 

WrenZ^am. — "Instances  have  occurred  where  I  think  I  have 
\mm  able  to  trace  the  origin  of  disease  to  lead  water-pipes.  There 
]A  a  hilly  section  where  a  dozen  families  are  supplied  with  w.iter 
firom  an  excellent  spring,  a  fourth  of  a  mile  above  them.  It  is 
brought  through  lead  pipe.    These  houses  are  ako  supplied  with 
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good  wells.  I  think  I  am  correct  in  saying  that  every  one  who 
uses  the  water  conveyed  through  the  lead  pipe  for  any  time  is  in* 
jiired  by  it.  The  complaints  are  varied  ;  generally  abdominal  pain 
and  neuralgia.  Lately  I  have  in  a  meastire  dissuaded  the  people 
from  il8  uiCp  The  flow  is  not  conBtaot ;  it  only  moves  aa  it  is  draim 

In  addition  to  this  information  directly  from  the  townSt  there 
are  many  similar  cases  reported  in  the  "  Boston  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal  "  as  having  occurred  in  Massachusetts  during 
the  past  fifteen  years.  They  are  of  the  same  general  character 
as  those  already  given,  and  it  is  therefore  unnecessary  to  repro- 
duce them.  They  may  be  found  in  VoLLIV,  21 ;  VoL  LY, 
p.  428;  VoL  LTL  p.  422;  VoL  LVIL  p.  S68;  VoL  LIX.  p, 
99 ;  VoL  LXL  p.  480  ;  VoL  LXXVL  p.  37. 

The  Transactions  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  VoL 
v.,  also  coutains  a  report  on  the  subject,  with  many  interesting 
eases  occurring  in  the  ueighborbood  of  Boston  >  by  the  late  Dr 
Horatio  Adams  of  Waltham. 


The  special  action  of  tho  water  of  Late  Oochituate  (Boston 
water)  on  lead  pipe,  and  the  amount  of  lead  it  is  capable  of  dis* 
solving  under  various  circumstances,  have  been  investigated, 
by  request  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  by  Mr,  Wm.  Ripley 
Nichols,  Assistant  Professor  of  General  Chemistry  in  tire  Masea- 
cbu&etta  Institute  of  Technology,  who  presents  the  following 
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REPORT: 

Gboroe  Dkrbv,  M.  B.,  Seeretary  of  Mass,  State  Board  of  Health: 

Dbab  Sm,^ — At  your  request  I  have  made  a  number  of  detei 
minattons  of  the  amount  of  lead  contained  in  Cochitaate  wal^r 
uiHl*?r  the  ordinary  eireumstancea  of  its  use;  and  in  this  connection 
I  would  present  the  following  statement  with  regard  to  the  actjoa 
water  on  lead  in  general : — 

Perfectly  pure  water,  in  the  absence  of  air,  hm  no  action 
inetallie  lead ;  if,  however,  lead  be  Immersed  in  rain  water  or  in 
onlinaij  distOlod  water  there  is  ahnost  Immediate  action,  and 
after  the  lapae  of  a  few  miuut^>s,  the  hqiiid  he  agiuted,  there  will 
\m  Mtn  an  abundance  of  white  scaled  of  tho  hydrated  oxy-carboi 
ale  of  lead.   This  violent  action  seems  to  be  due,  in  considerable^ 
tnenstLret  to  salu  of  nitrous  acid,  efipecially  nitrite  of  ammonium, 
atwup  present  in  sucb  water,  and  to  bo  eSocted  by  the  formation 
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of  some  nitmne  compound  of  lead  which  ii  more  soluble  in  water 
Uian  the  oxy-carbonatej  into  which  it  is  almost  immediately  con- 
Terted  by  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air  or  by  that  which  is  di&solved 
in  the  water.  In  all  waters  also,  hard  and  soft,  there  appears  to  be 
formed  at  first  an  oxide,  (or  hydr;ite,)  and  this  also  is  more  soluble 
than  the  oxy-carbonate ;  if  lead  be  partially  eubmerged  in  water, 
there  will  always  be  found  on  it,  after  some  days,  at  the  surface 
of  the  liquid,  yellowish  white  cr)*stalsof  hytlrate  of  lead,  along  with 
the  crystalB  of  the  oxy-carbonate*  The  bluish  gray  coating  which 
tonnm  on  the  surface  of  lead  exposed  to  a  moist  atmosphere  is  b 
practically  insoluble  suboxidop 

It  may  be  aeserted  that  in  all  natiiral  watera  lead  suffers  cor- 
ro«ioti  to  a  greater  or  leas  extent*  All  the  conditions  upon  which 
this  action  depends  are  not  aecurately  known,  so  that  we  cannot 
say  a  priori  whether  a  given  water  wUl  act  slightly  or  violent  ly  on 
the  metal  with  which  it  may  come  in  contact;  moreover,  there  is 
considerable  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  edect,  Ln  this  regard^  of 
the  presence  of  various  individual  salts;  still,  it  seems  to  be  very 
gtnerally  agreed  that  the  influence  of  sulphates,  phosphates  and  car- 
honstea  is  protective,  not  only  because  the  presence  of  these  salts 
kmilS  the  power  of  the  water  to  dissolve  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid 
from  the  atr,  but  also  on  account  of  the  formation  of  a  coating  of 
lead  compounds,  which  coating  is  but  very  slightly  soluble  itself, 
and  at  the  same  time  prevents  the  direct  contact  of  the  water  and 
the  metal. 

In  regard  to  the  solubility  of  the  various  salts  of  lead :  one  part 
of  Uie  sulphate  requires  20,000  parts  of  cold  water  for  its  solutioa 
(Frefieoius) ;  the  carbonate  requires  50,000  parts  of  water  (Fre^e- 
nfira);  the  oxy-carbonate  is  but  very  Blight Iv  soluble  (Yorkc),  while 
the  phosphate  is  altogether  insohible  (^fitscherlich,  Freseniua). 
The  solubility  of  the  carbonate  and  osfy-carbonate  is  so  slight,  that 
it  Id  ordinarily  stated  that  water  contaminated  with  lead  from  lead- 
piped  or  tanks  may  be  rendered  harmless  by  standing  for  a  certain 
length  of  time  exposed  to  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air,  and  Faraday 
proposed  (Kep.  Chim,  App.,  I,,  498,)  the  addition  of  powdered 
^alk  to  water  collected  from  a  Je  ad-cove  red  rooft  asserting  tliat  the 
leftrl  was  thus  entirely  precipitated  and  the  water  made  potable* 
With  regard  to  the  other  salts  of  lead,  the  suboxide  is  absolutely 
insoluble  (Ilorsford  and  others),  the  hyd rated  oxide  is  soluble  in 
T,(K>0  (Bonsdorff)  or  10,000  to  1:2,000  (Yorke)  parts  of  water,  while 
the  chloride  and  nitrate  are  much  more  soluble,  the  chloride  dissolT- 
ing  in  135  parts  of  cold  water  (at  Biscbof),  and  the  nitrate 

m  about  three  parts  of  water  at  the  ordinary  temperature. 
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The  greatest  amount  of  protection  seems  to  be  afforded  by  the 
presence  of  carbonate  of  lime  held  dissolved  by  an  eatcesa  of  car- 
bonic acidj  a  coating  of  carbonates  of  lime  and  lead  being  formed 
in  such  case ;  yet  aoine  observers  assert  that  a  larg^  excess  of  eaj- 
bonicacid  exercises  a  solvent  action  on  carbonate  of  lead  (see  Millet^s 
Inorganic  Cbeniislry,  under  I/ead),  Other  observers  deny  this  fact 
(see  koad.— Cl»em,  Soc.  Jour.  IV.,  1852,  pp,  20-26).  The  influence 
of  nitrates  and  chlorides  is  felt  to  be  pernicioua|  organic  nuitt^fBi* 
which  under  certain  circumstances  cause  corrosion  of  the  metal,  as 
they  contribute  to  the  formation  of  a  difficultly  penetrable  coatingi 
are  to  be  classed  with  the  protective  agents* 

In  the  distribution  of  water  through  lead-pipes,  there  are  other 
circnnistances  which  exert  more  or  less  influence  on  the  action  of 
the  water  on  these  pipes.  The  corrosion  is  recognized  to  bo  more 
considerable  where  the  pipe  has  been  sharply  bent,  whore  other 
metak,  as  in  the  case  of  solder-joints  and  gto|>cocks  of  metal  or 
alloy,  come  in  contact  with  the  lead,  and  wliere  the  water  is  trans^ 
mitted  throngh  the  pipes  at  an  elevated  temperature.  In  regard  to 
the  action  of  iron-mst  coming  from  the  mains,  authorities  difter; 
Hoi-stbrd  distinctly  states  (Proc.  Am^  Acad.,  II.,  64,)  that  hydmted 
peroxide  of  iron  in  water  is  not  reduced  by  lead,  and  con^t^quently 
that  wc  **mBy  infer  the  freedom  from  corrosion  ofleiidcn  pipes  cm* 
nectcd  with  iron  mains,  as  f\xr  as  the  reduction  of  the  puivenilent 
peroxide  of  iron  may  influence  it ;  ^  Hayes,  on  the  other  haudt  aa- 
teris  that  the  oehreons  deposit  iirom  the  iron  mains  assists  in  cAe 
cmro^ion.  It  is  a  question  whether  there  may  not  be  a  certain 
galviuiic  action  betwtH-n  the  iron-rust  and  the  lead,  or  even  between 
the  coating  of  leiul  compounds  and  the  lead  itself;  it  is,  monsov^r, 
well-known  that  if  a  bit  of  mortar  or  plastering  falls  into  a  lead- 
linod  tank,  or  is  earricil  into  a  leail-pipe,  there  is  faipid  oorroaion  in 
m  immediate  vicinity, — so  that  the  inflnenoe  of  carbonates  may  not 
be  altogether  for  good. 

When  the  introduction  of  Cochituate  water  into  Boston  w»s 
under  discussion,  Professor  IIorstbr<l  of  Cambridge  made  a  seriea  of 
etperimenta  with  t^gard  to  the  action  of  the  Cochituate,  m  well  as 
of  other  waters,  upon  lead  {me  Boaton  City  Docnment*,  1848,  Nos. 
IS  and  32;  also  Proo*  Amar.  Aoad.,  IL,  p*,64)*  He  concluded  that 
lead  pii>e»  could  he  ufted  witti  salety  for  its  transmissioUi  and  that 
the  coating  formetl  would  In*  to  such  an  eitent  insoluble  ami  im* 
|>enetfabh',  that  uHer  a  tvrtmn  time  the  action  of  the  water  would 
be  practicjUly  iititlnng.  Tlu  so  ex|>enuieuU  in  the  laljoratory  have 
m  ccndn  value,  yet  too  much  importAuee  muitt  not  be  given  to 
them,  jHTformtMj,  m  thuy  iirv^  ^  ith  &m*dl  quaniides  of  water  and 


with  »  limited  amount  of  inetallic  surface,  and  with  tbe  relative 
amounts  of  the  two  so  diflerent  from  those  that  are  brought  together 
ill  actual  practice*  Indeed,  experience  has  shown  that  eome  watersi 
which  in  the  laboratory  seemed  to  corrode  lead  but  slightly,  really 
act  rery  violently  on  the  ptpcB  tlirough  which  they  are  conveyed. 

Witt  regard  to  the  action  of  the  Coehituate  water  on  lead,  we 
fihonld  infer  from  the  small  quantity  of  chlorides  and  nitrates,  and 
firom  the  proportionally  large  quantity  of  carbonates,*  that  this 
aettoQ  would  not  be  very  considerable,  and  we  are  now  in  a  position 
to  detencdne  from  the  actual  experience  of  so  many  years  how 
mueli  it  really  amounts  to,  I  have  tested  many  samples  taken  from 
the  pipes  under  various  conditions,  and  have  never  failed  to  find 
indication  a  of  the  presence  of  lead.  The  following  ^nmUitativ^ 
determinatious  were  made  i- — 

No.  l,^ — Water  dipped  from  the  upper  part  of  Coehituate  Lake  it*  a  glnm 
jar,  August  1$70» — 1,000  e.  c.  of  ibk  water  failed  to  give  indicaiiona  of 
the  prtfenee  of  kad. 

No*  '2. — Water  from  one  of  the  drinking-fountains  on  Boatou  CommoTi, 
July  20th,— 100,000  parts  of  this  water  contained  0.0415  parts  metallic  lead, 
eqd Talent  to  0.0242  grains  to  the  U*  S,  gallon  of  2S1  cubic  mches. 

No.  — Water  from  private  reaidence,  No.  137  Walnut  Avenae,  Julj 
19ili. — The  water  is  delivered  through  a  hundred  feet  or  more  of  tin-linetl 
pipe,  ^d  then  through  10  or  12  feet  of  lead  pipe.    The  pipes  have  been  ia 

•  Ppoifeasor  Silliman's  axi»lj'8w  of  the  water  waa  u  follown:  No,  L  being  from  the  part 
of  the  Idte  kom  wtuqh  tb«  aqu^uct  starta ;  No*  Q«  Ifom  th«  DLh«r,  the  nppeTf  end  oi  th« 


1-  ii> 

ddefidf  ofSodiam,                                                                     .03^  .^540 

CblDfid«  of  BotiB3A  u  in  OaSO 

CfitoH4e  of  Calcium^   .      .      ,  Mm 

SolptaatadrHagneila,  «  .1020 

|iiJphate(»fSoda,                                                                           -  .0841 

Soli*ate  of  Alomina,                                                                   -  .0144 

JLtiimirm,   -OSOO 

Mpitatfl  of  Lime  Add  Silica,                                                           -  ,5700 

Phoaphate  of  AIotniD*,                                                                   -  ,1700 

Cifboiiate  of  Hagnesia,        «      .                                                 ,0030  .i&60 

CvrboQ&te  of  Lime,                                                                    .2380  .3800 

SOki  OttOO 

Cklbdiiale  of  Soda,  equivaleat  to  nttratei  and  crenatw,  emd  latt^  *      «      -5S05  .4757 

1.220Q  2il08 

C^vboc^tc  Add,  average  eubtc  indies  to  gailoiif    ,      ,      ,      .      .    10.719  4.649 


(8«e  Water  CQmmiaatooer?"  RepoHf  Boston,  1945^) 

1  6sd  thai  tb«  wAter  *s  dnwEi  from  the  ptines  in  tbe^  InborBtnrr  of  th«  loatitute  cootaioa 
IJIT  grmta  efehhtmt  to  the  United  StAtei  galbiLf  and  a  mere  tra^is  of  nitratea* 


I 
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uie  loine  six  montbsp— 100,000  parts  of  the  water  contained  0.0342  parts 
tAllif  lead  6(^1  vak tit  to  0.0290  grams  to  the  gallon. 

No  4. — Water  Jrom  hot  -water  pipes  of  same  dwell] Dg-boDse  as  No,  5, 
Jnlj  21st.  This  water  passes  tb rough  40  additional  feet  of  lead  pipei  Ibroo^b 
a  lefliMinecl  tank  and  through  an  orrlinarj  copper  boiler* — 100,000  parti  of 
this  water  gave  0.101  parts  metaUie  Jead^  equiiralent  to  0,112  grains  to  the 
gallon. 

No,  5, — Water  from  the  Chemical  Laboratory  of  the  JIaaaachnsctts  Insti- 
tute of  Teehnoloffy^  drawn  Juno  25tb,  early  in ''the  nttoming,  after  standing 
some  H  boura  In  the  lead  pipe  which  m  abont  150  feet  long  and  bait  been  in 
usta  several  years. — 100^000  |)arta  of  this  water  contmned  O.OdS  parts  metaUic 
leadf  equivalent  to  0.057  grains  to  the  gallon. 

Ho.  6. — Water  from  the  same  pipes  as  No.  5,  afler  running  ont  enoiigb  to 
clear  the  pipes. — 100»000  parts  of  this  water  gave  0.0307  parts  metallic  kad, 
etpivalent  to  0  0170  grains  to  the  gallon. 

No.  7, — Water  from  private  reairlence,  No,  8  Sawyer  Street^  Sept.  20th, 
The  water  bad  been  let  into  the  pipes  only  fonr  days  previously ♦  and^  at 
time  the  sample  was  taken,  had  remained  in  the  pipes  for  three  or  four  hotir^. 
The  pipe  (lead)  is  some  fifty  feet  in  length. — 100,000  parts  of  this  water  gave 
0.073  parts  metallic  lead,  equivalent  to  0.0427  grains  to  the  gallon* 

No.  8. — Water  from  private  renidence,  Kendall  Street,  Sept  20tb,  This 
water  was  let  into  the  pities  some  four  months  sinoe,  and  none  had  ever 
been  drawn  previous  to  this  time. — 100^000  parts  of  this  water  gave  0QQ'^td 
parts  metallic  lead,  e<]uivalenl  to  0,0o47  grains  to  the  gallotu  M 

I  would  also  record  tlie  following  determinations.*  ^ 

Ko,  9  — Mtbtic  Watfr  from  private  residence,  No.  12  Adams  Street, 
Charleslownf  7^  o'clock  A.  M.,  Sept.  6th.  There  are  about  50  feet  of  lead  pipe 
which  have  been  in  use  for  2|  or  3  years.    Very  little  water  had  been  dtmwa 
aince  July  1st.— lOO^iKiO  parts  of  the  water  gave  0.120  parts  metaUk  Ita^y 
eqiuTalenl  lo  0.0Q95  grains  to  the  gallon,  m 

No.  10. — Mystjc  Watkr  from  Kidder's  Chemical  Works,  Cbarlestoimr 
Brawn  7  A.  M  Sept.  6tb,  after  rcmaiiiing  13  or  M  hours  in  the  pipei  Con- 
siderable quaniities  of  water  are  us*ed»  and  the  pipe,  200  feet  in  length,  hai 
been  in  use  four  or  five  months,^ — 10Q/)041  parb  of  this  water  gave  0,120  fWl^ 
metallic  lead,  ec^ulvalent  to  0.0d95  grains  to  the  gallon,  M 

«  In  ttll  eaJBs  the  l^^arl  was  wtigh^  M  sulphftte.    Two  titers  of  ttk«  wiit«r  were  er«p«M 

ftt««i  tu  fil\y  «.  with  pr^viQU»  addition  of  uitrw  sfid,  and  fiUend.  lliv  incin«rat«il  ItttiP 
wa»  trwited  with  nitric  add,  tbi^  e^cc*u  of  si^id  driven  off,  the  residue  uktn  up  with 
WSt«r  ind  ih*  talutkm  l&iitrvl  tbroujch  •  uilaut«  fklUr  Into  the  m«M  f»r  Jit^uid  to  be  Ut»ijtd^ 
MtwtM  hy^bagmi  wat  now  |MM«d  llimugh  tbv  Itqukl  whicb  iru  dbwrij  k»  Iw  valf 
y  acid,  tbs  fM^fsitiilea  »uJf*liia*i  of  le»d  was  cwilected  im  m  filtnT,  mo»t«Dcd  with 
ttltric  acid,  tft«led  wiUi  m  dnip  of  dilutu  iuipburic  sdd  mA  iub»4]u«jitly  l^ali^i  eau- 
lioUAl^  w  it  h  tb«  ftlt*r.  To  avoid  error  fniiu  retiuctiou  t^  uicultic  lusd,  a  second  treat  incut 
with  vltric  scM  iad  iliLui«  t«il|iburk  itild  to«k  plaG«,  flowed  hj  igatti^ti  witb  pro|Mr 
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In  view  of  the  foregoing  quantitative  detenni nations  fNos,  1  to  8) 
Kd  of  n  number  of  qualitative  testa,  from  conversatton  witb  raen  of 
Plperienee  ent^aged  in  the  [>lumbing  buginesf?,  md  from  personal 
«x»mtniitton  of  vnrious  sampler  of  lead  pipes  wliicli  have  been  in 
actual  tenice,  I  feel  jiiBtificd  in  asserting : — 

(1,)  That  Coehituate  water  which  ha.s  passed  through  lead  pipes 
IS  never  abftolutely  free  from  lead. 

(2.)  That  when  the  wattr  is  first  introduced  into  the  pipes^  there 
m  more  action  on  the  pipes,  as  tar  as  con  Sara  in  at  ton  of  the  water  is 
eoncemed^  thun  Bubacqneiitlvj  but  that  after  a  few  days'  service  the 
c|iimntitj  of  lead  in  the  water  Is  practically  very  smalL 

(3.)  That  there  is  alway.^  more  lead  in  the  water  after  it  has 
jffto*l  for  some  hours  Ln  the  pipes  than  when  it  is  allowed  to  flow 

(4.)  That  when  the  water  passes  throngh  a  lead-lined  tank  it  will 
^  likely  to  contain  in  solution  or  snRpension  a  more  considerable 
i^knlity  of  leitd  salts,  from  the  fact  that  the  lead  is  corroded  more 
rspidly  on  the  sides  of  the  tank  at  the  surface  of  the  water.  More- 
OTcr,  in  such  tanks  there  is  generally  a  considerable  extent  of  sur- 
iace  of  contact  between  solder  and  the  lead, 

(d.)  That  in  the  introdnction  of  wat^r  into  the  pipes,  the  first  ef- 
fect is  the  tarnishing  of  the  bnghtness  of  the  lead  due  to  the  for- 
niation  of  oxide  or  suhuxide ;  tliat  there  begins  to  form,  almost  im- 
luediittely,  a  coating  canal  sling  on  the  outside  of  a  brown  and,  at 
first,  rather  loose  deposit  (the  color  of  which  is  not  due  to  ii*on-rust 
a4  is  ordinarily  ijsupposed,  but  to  organic  matter),  and  underneath 
a  white  deposit  composed  mainly  of  carbonate  of  lead  \  that  this 
t'uating  incrcjases  with  time  in  firmness  and  also  in  thickness,  but 
tlwt  the  rate  of  inci'case  is  so  slow  that  practically  the  pipes  used 
'  iig  co^f?  water,  do  not  wear  out  and  become  unservice- 
iit  tmm  some  accidental  circumstance,  as  the  freesdng  of 
llie  water,  or,  m  is  often  the  case  where  the  pipes  are  laid  under 
BTmind,  from  corrosion  from  the  outside  or  from  a  cause  immediate- 
ly to  he  nientioned.    That,  however,  the  pipes  even  under  ordinary 
ccukdiiions  would  eventually  wear  out^  I  have  no  doubt,  m  there 
*i"«ins  to  be  no  limit  to  the  action.    I  have  indeed  a  specimen  of  a 
pi|K?  which,  being  in  contact  with  cold  water  only,  for  a  period  of 
fifteen  years,  was  so  corroded  in  the  vicinity  of  a  solder-joint  as  to 
^«  Gttten  through,  and  along  the  pipe  there  is  a  thick  coating  cou- 
nting almost  entirely  of  carbonate  of  lead  (wuth  organic  matter, 
slinle  carbonate  an<i  ^ulpliate  of  lime  and  a  trace  of  oxide  of  iron) 
*Wjh  has  penetrated  the  pipe  in  some  places  to  the  depth  of  1-15 
^f  na  inch  .md  more.    There  is  one  other  circumstance  contribut- 
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iiig  to  tlie  wear  of  cold- water  pipes  which  is  not  to  be  0Terlooke4* 
Tbo  water  is  delivered  in  inmj  cases  under  such  a  preeeure  tbal 
tlje  [«lpe»  tend  conttnuaUy  to  expands  The  effect  of  tbis  is  often  to 
strain  the  pipes  as  to  fonu  longiiudinal  seams  or  grooves  of  greater 
or  hm  length  and  the  corrosion  taking  place  under  such  favoring 
cirournst  aucea  more  rapidly,  sometinieH  extends  through  the  pip^ 
miiit'h  is  thus  rendered  unserviceable  by  a  combination  of  cheruic^il 
and  mechanical  action* 

{6»)  That  pipes  used  to  convey  ?tot  water  are  corroded  more  or 
Jess  rsipidly,  a  deposit  gimilar  to  that  in  the  cold-water  pipes  beiog 
formed,  and  the  corro?*ion  manifesting  itself  most  decidedly  in  th*j 
vicinity  of  the  solder  points,  and  where  the  pipe  is  sharply  bent 
Whether  the  iron -rust,  coming  from  the  imter-backs  in  which  thfe 
water  is  heatcil,  contributes  to  produce  this  effect^  1  am  not  pre- 
pared to  say,  Tlie  disarraogement  of  the  particles  of  the  lead  and 
the  change  in  its  meehanieal  structure^  brought  about  by  the  alter- 
nntc  and  nnei|ual  ooutructions  and  expansions  to  which  it  is  sub- 
jected, uiUBt  present  more  favorable  opportunity  for  the  corrodvc 
action  due  yiuiply  to  tlio  [niseage  of  the  water  through  the  pipes. 

In  connection  witli  tliis  repi>rt,  I  would  present  a  list  of  the 
literature  of  the  subject,"  which,  although  not  pretending  to  com- 
pleten«e%  may  be  of  service  to  any  one  interested  in  the  matter, 

l^lfriimi.^D«  Arehittcturi.  Liber  VI K  ,  C»p.  6,  De  doctioniboi 
iqifttma.    Eii  ikhneid«r.   Ufmm,  1307.    VaL  I,  p.  227, 

GSm* — De  C«iiipo«itiocie  M^diciuaeDtoram  secuDdam  Lqoob.    Ed,  Euba» 

Lip*iit%me.  Vol.  xiL 

Zitwu&i.— R<twch^  into  the  Properties  of  Spntig  Witer.  180^ 

G^rtofrJr«rMm~Aoii.  dm  CUm.    tXXl  p.  197. 

SoiAwienf  .— Anilpia  uf  Water  of  Ttiabridge  Welb    1  Sid. 

Tkvmmm^ — A|^tidix  to  pn«c»djnf ;  9ho  Ediohiirfli  iled.  md  Surg.  3mt» 

XI  b,  p.  m. 

Bttk^SJkmvatt  of  MfdicAl  Jonsprttdence.  Albany,  IfiSS,  VoL  IL, 
p  8I& 

B<iftict.^E»poH  of  tlM  CoiiittUMMien  appointed  to  inquire  into  liie  St«ti 
of      Sopplv  ot  Water  tii  tlio  Me^ofiolu.   Loodoo,  t$2& 

iVwt  *-Uitil«  oo  ft  MdttC  pmttnnf       wmter  ai  Tnfibtiilfe.   Joitr.  of 

Sci*m^  xn%p.m 

ITdlU-TraM.  Lead.  Coa  Pk^  n,p.mi, 

lW*,.-?yL  lU;.   it)  V.  {Xmy,  ^  Also,  An. 

mMli-n^i2mmM.  imp  SSL  AI«lB«^fa  ft^  lO^p^iad-im 
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/JrwWw-/?:— FhaTiij.    Centr.-BI.    1836.   p,    520,       Also   Pogg.  Ann, 
SXXIL,     573 ;  BucL  Eep.    V.,  pp,  55.5&. 
Ntvim. — ^Fharm.  Journ*  Trans,    X*,  595. 
Mcrat  — De  la  Colique  MetalHque. 

PhiUipA, — Report  from  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  b- 
qtiire  into  tbe  Supply  of  Water  for  the  aietropoHs.    London.  1840, 
CAm/ijon.^ Trans.  Roy.  Soe.  Edinb.,  XV.,    2  (1842)  p,  27L 
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From  the  evidence  presetited  ia  the  preceding  pa ges^  U  seemi 
reason tilile  to  believe  tbat  the  use  of  lead  pipe  for  the  convey- 
ance of  drhikiug  water  is  always  attended  with  a  certain  degree 
of  datjijerj  because  such  water  always  contains  lead  ;  and  thai 
this  danger  varies  in  degree  with  tlie  character  of  the  water 
Qotiveyed  and  the  lusceptibility  to  lead  poison  of  those  who 
drink  it. 

Tlie  chemist  can  say  that  water  containing  air  (or  natural 
water)  always  acts  upon  lead  ;  but  he  cannot  say  that  a  certaia 
kind  of  water  will,  under  all  cirauoistanccs^  take  up  and  convey 
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ftohitioti,  only  a  certfliu  proportion  of  lead.  The  pbyFiciau 
fiud»  it  ^qtially  impossible  to  say  that  a  certain  proportion  of 
lead  in  water  will  hurt  no  one* 

From  t!ie.«e  two  shifting  elements  of  difficulty  come  all  the 
doul*t  and  obscurity  which  have  made  the  influence  of  lead-pipe- 
water  a  disputed  question. 

Bow  much  lead  can  we  habitually  take  without  injury  '!  No 
one  would  Toluiitarily  add  it  in  ever  so  small  amount  to  the 
water  of  the  spring,  well,  or  lake  which  supplies  his  driuk,  yet 
thotisauds  aud  even  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  In  Massa* 
clmsetts  do  couetantly  receive  it  in  very  minute  amounts  with- 
out manifest  injury. 

No  well  authenticated  instance  of  lead  poisotiing  from  the 
Boston  water  has  come  to  our  knowledge,  although  lead  pipe 
is  almost  universally  used  for  its  distribution*  The  same  state- 
meut  may  be  made  m  regards  Charles  town  and  Worcester,  and 
is  doubtless  true  of  other  large  cities  and  towns  supplied  by 
water  works  from  lakes  of  great  purity*  We  may  conclude 
from  experience  and  observation  that  the  character  of  the  water 
in  these  cities  is  such  as  to  dissolve  lead  in  so  small  amounts  as 
to  be  generally  harmless,— and  we  use  the  word  generally 
advisedly^  because  although  paralysis^  and  wrist-drop,  and  the 
most  diiitiuctive  signs  of  saturation  with  lead  havts  not  teen 
observed,  it  does  nut  therefore  follow  that  minor  obscure  ail- 
tnents,  particularly  of  the  nervous  system,  have  not  been  aggj-a- 
vated  or  even  caused  by  this  subtle  poison,  Tljere  are  a  great 
many  cases  of  neuralgia,  of  (so-called)  rheumatism,  and  of  dys- 
pepsia, wliose  causes  are  unknown. 
When  we  see  that  Professor  Nichols  finds  one-uinth  of  a 
in  of  lead  to  the  United  Htates  gallon  (equal  to  oiie-eiglith  of 
1  grain  English  gallon),  in  the  hot-water  pipes  of  a  private 
house  in  Boston,  and  remember  the  possibility  of  such  water 
being  babitually  used  for  cooking  purposes,  it  is  well  to  be  cau- 
tious in  giving  it  a  good  clmracter  under  all  circumstances 7 

But  if  the  lake  water  of  the  cities  mentioned,  is  generally 
iacapable  of  dissolving  a  dangerous  proportion  of  lead,  it  is 

•  A  ra^e  «f  lead  poisoning  recent]^  ixnarred  in  the  city  6f  New  York,  which  wm 
tnc^d  to  ibe  u!io  of  Cmtoti  water  ( wboee  character  Itos  bma  thought  bafe),  drawn  from 
ttrn  hut-wHler  ptitv^  itilvr  standing  ui  ihtm  ni^hu  Iti  thh  water  trmcked  whiiat  ** 
%K  ^mk^^  QV^rjr  miiruiiigf  prupiLmtory  to  boiling. 
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equally  certain  that  tlie  water  of  Bpriiigs  and  of  wells  is  rerj 
often  ready  to  dissolve  an  amount  which  will  produce  danger- 
ous disease. 

The  chemical  evidence  already  presented  shows  that  it  is  so 
difficult  as  to  be  practically  impossible  to  say,  even  when  we 
ktiow  the  coustituenta  of  the  water,  whether  it  will  dissolve 
dangerous  amounts  of  lead  until  it  has  been  actually  tried  by 
domestic  use  and  for  considerable  periods  of  time. 

It  is  well  that  we  should  have  some  idea  of  what  have  beea 
found  to  be  dangerous  amounts  of  lead  for  habitual  use. 

Dr.  Angus  Smith  says  that  one-fortieth  of  a  grain  per  gallon 
will  affect  some  persons,  wldle  one- tenth  of  a  grain  may  be  re- 
quired for  others.  Dr.  Parkes,  a  higli  English  authority,  thinks 
that  any  quantity  exceeding  one-twentieth  of  a  grain  per  ^Mon 
must  be  regarded  as  unsafe.  These  opinions  are  also  held  by 
Professor  Graham,  Dr.  Taylor  and  other  equally  known  chem- 
ists and  physicians*  Dr,  Adams,  of  Waltham,  reports  a  case  of 
poisoning  in  which  only  one-hundredth  of  a  grain  per  gallon 
was  found  in  the  water.  In  the  celebrated  case  of  the  poison- 
ing of  the  family  of  Louis  Pliilippe  by  drinking  water  which 
had  been  stored  in  a  lead  tank,  the  amount  of  lead  was  seven- 
tenths  of  a  grain  per  gallon.  This  quantity  affected  thirty-four 
per  cent*  of  those  who  drank  it. 

The  susceptibility  of  individuals  to  the  action  of  poisonSi 
whether  metallic  or  non-metallic,  is  known  to  differ  exceedingly, 
Hany  persona  pass  half  their  lives  in  ignorance  of  their  own 
peculiarity  in  this  respect,  and  then  have  revealed  to  tliem  by 
some  lucky  accident  that  what  to. their  neighbors  has  been 
liarmless.  has  been  to  them  for  a  long  term  of  years  the  source 
of  great  discomfort  or  illness.  In  our  reports  from  the  towna 
it  is  evident  that  in  numerous  cases  water  containing  lead  ia 
solution  has  beeu  insidiously  undermining  tlie  strength  of 
people  who  never  suspected  the  cause  until  some  one  of  their 
family f  still  more  susceptible  to  this  peculiar  poison,  developed 
tlie  signs  of  advanced  lead  disease.  The  minor  degrees  of  ill- 
ness from  minute  doses  of  lead  must  have  been  unrecognised 
in  a  great  number  of  cases  where  no  physician  was  consulted, 
and  where,  even  if  he  had  \men^  he  miglit  readily  hare  failed 
to  trace  them  to  tiie  use  of  water  conveyed  very  likely  in  tlie 


The  oulj  safe  practice  with  water  which  has  not  been  tested 
with  lead  pipe  by  long  experience j  is  to  use  some  other  material 
I    than  lead  for  its  conveyance, 

I  The  only  reason  (and  it  ia  an  excellent  one  as  far  as  it  goes), 
why  lead  pipe  is  so  generally  used  for  the  distribution  of  water, 
j,  is  that  it  is  cheap  and  convenient*  Many  substitutes  have  been 
!  proposed.  Iron  naturally  suggests  itself  first,  and,  ou  the  score 
I  of  health,  is  quite  free  from  objection,  as  minute  doses  of  iron 
rust  are  harmless^  One  difficulty  with  iron  is  found  in  adapt- 
ing it  to  the  circuitous  passages  which  domestic  convenience 
requires  it  to  traverse  in  our  houses  ;  another  is  found  iu  the 
obstruction  of  the  pipes  by  rusting.  For  conducting  water  from 
a  spring  in  a  direct  line  to  the  dwelling,  it  may  be  regarded,  in 
spite  of  this  latter  objectioU|  as  practicable,  cheap  and  safe. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  iron  rust  might  render  it  unfit  for 
washing  white  clothes,  but  this  objectiou  seems  rather  fanciful 
than  real,  as  in  all  city  houses  supplied  with  hot  water  it  is 
carried  through  an  iron  water-back  behind  the  range,  besides 
passing  through  miles  of  iron  mains,  without  discoloration* 

For  use  in  wells  or  for  conducting  water  from  springs,  tubes 
of  wood  have  been  proved  by  long  experience  to  be  generally 
good  and  wholesome.    It  has  been  thought  that  water  contain- 
I     iug  sulphate  of  lime  sometimes  acquired  a  flavor  of  sulphu- 
I     retted  hydrogen  from  its  passage  through  decaying  wood.    It  is 
certainly  a  perishable  material,  but  so  is  lead,  and  the  latter  by 
j    dangerous  corrosion.  We  are  inclined  to  believe  that,  generally, 
^wood  will  last  longer  than  lead. 

To  obviate  the  inconvenience  and  obstruction  caused  by 
^Justing,  tlie  (so-called)  galvanized  iron  "  is  often  used.  This 
is  prepared  by  passing  iron  pipes,  cleaned  by  dilute  acid, 
through  a  bath  of  molten  zinc,*  It  is  claimed  that  the  whole 
eharaoter  of  the  metal  is  thus  changed,  and  the  zinc  does 
actually  seem  to  soak  in,  in  certain  cases,    But  the  quality  of 

*  It  hu  been  saJd  ihtt  tmc  (ta  welt  oa  lead)  may  Impart  a  poisonoas  qnaUtj  to  water 
coududed  through  it.  Tbia  is  not  proved,  nor  is  It  very  probable «  Tb«  que^tioa  i« 
diicaiKtl  by  Dr.  Wmsof,  of  WlneLie^ter,  in  the  Bottoo  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  Jan.  5^ 
ISTl,  and  Itae  oonclasion  nacbed  tbat  althnugb  carbonate  of  zinc  may  be  found  ia  water 
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the  product  varios,  so  that  often  the  coating  of  zinc  is  only 
superficial,  and  sometimes  tho  interior  of  the  pipe  is  not  com- 
pletely covered.  There  can  bo  do  doubt  that  this  zinc  cowing 
preserves  the  iron  from  rusting  for  a  certain  time,  varying  with 
the  quality  of  the  pipe,* 

Guita-percha  pipes  are  sometimes  used  in  wells  and  would 
seem  to  bo  excellent  for  this  purpose,  but  it  is  questiouable 
whctlker  they  will  bear  the  pressure  of  the  water- works  of 
Boston. 

Pure  block'Uu  pipes  are  excellent  on  the  score  of  healthy  as 
the  Glide  of  tin  is  insoluble,  but  they  are  rather  expensive  for 
general  use-f 

Quite  recently  much  use  has  been  made  of  lead  pipe  lined 
with  till.  This  material  is  sufficiently  flexible  to  be  carried  any- 
whei-e,  and  is  not  expensive.  It  has  been  longer  used  in  Eng- 
land than  in  thi$  country,  and  is  there  highly  commended  and 
M  good  authority.  Nevertheless,  it  would  seem  difficult,  if  not 
impoieible,  to  entirely  prevent  in  this  way  contact  between  lead 
and  water,  and  when  it  does  take  place,  the  corrosive  action 
would  be  rather  has^tened  by  the  presence  of  the  other  metal. 
Time  alone  can  prove  the  value  of  lead  lined  with  tin»  and  it  m 
yet  new4 

The  mme  may  be  said  of  the  seamless  brass  tubing  now 
being  introduced,  to  save  the  expense  of  repairs,  in  a  good 
IMny  places.  For  drinking  water  it  must  be  looked  upon  with 
msjncjoQ* 

Glass  tubes,  and  iron  lined  with  glass  have  sometimes  been 
u»ed|  and  seem  to  answer  every  condition  required  by  lieallh  ; 
but,  fts  in  so  many  other  thinies,  healthy  convenienoe  and  eoon* 
omy  cannot  in  this  way  be  combined* 

•  Sit  UaXi^  la         «r  Biltiii  4»9di«kQ  ^  im 

t  lfctdb>iil«  pip«i  «w  PwpMHy  ^wroJia  ■■iiifgiwuiit,  mmi  Amid  M  pwlictiil  ia  womt 

I  IUm  tlM  mm  mium  mm  hmrm  ^mi  mAmI^  ^  womt  tta^Kniii  tnd  jifm 
Mii  iwtTia  utm  M^f  ia  mm-  ^m^^mm  it  Bgn^^mj  lUghiiiiit,  aad  Inai  pmiMtf 
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The  discovery  of  this  strange  and  terrible  cause  of  sickuosa 
and  death  is  au  excellent  illastration  of  the  progress  of  science i 
of  the  use  of  the  microscopef  and  of  exact  and  careful  observa- 
tion. Here  is  a  disease  which  we  have  every  reason  to  believa 
has  existed  among  men  as  long  as  they  have  eaten  pork,  which 
has  killed  or  made  sick  thousands  upon  thousands  of  people^ 
and  yet  whose  nature  and  whose  cause  no  man  suspected  until 
within  a  very  few  years.  The  first  glimmer  of  light  concerning 
it  was  perceived  in  1832,  but  since  1860  it  stands  clearly  re- 
vealed through  the  labors  of  physicians  and  microscopists  all 
over  the  world,  so  that  to  day  it  is  one  of  the  diseases  most  com- 
pletely understood.  Its  history,  its  causes  as  occurring  in  man^ 
and  tlio  means  of  avoiding  it  are  now  plain  and  intelligible, 
Trichinoua  pork  is  tlie  flesh  of  a  pig  containing,  imbedded  in  its 
substance,  very  minute  living  worms  of  a  peculiar  kind,  invis- 
ible to  the  naked  eye,  each  coiled  up  in  a  snug  little  oval  cap- 
sule- The  pig  having  this  parasite  in  its  muscles  may  be,  and 
often  is  at  the  time  of  killing  in  apparent  health.  He  may  have 
been  well  cared  for,  and  there  may  be  absolutely  nothing  in  his 
condition  or  in  his  surroundings  to  excite  the  least  suspicion. 
This  was  true  of  the  Tewksbnry  pig  which  caused  such  sufTeriug 
to  the  family  at  Lowell  in  the  present  year.  Yet  whoever  eata 
the  smallest  morsel  of  the  lean  meat  of  the  animal  without  first 
kiUing  the  parasite,  becomes  surely  affected  with  one  of  the 
most  pahiful  and  terrible,  although  fortunately  not  one  of  th© 
most  fatal  of  diseases, 


The  parasites  on  being  swallowed  by  man  are  quickly  freed 
from  their  capsular  envelope,  multiply  with  immense  rapidity. 
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and  in  three  or  four  da/s  the  intestine  Bwarm^  with  the  young 
trichinae  or  flesh  worms.  They  then  set  out  ou  their  travels, 
pierciug  the  walls  of  the  intestine,  and  boring  their  way  through 
all  interv^etilug  tissues,  they  proceed  to  establish  themselves  in 
the  muscles  (ihe  red  flesh)  of  the  whole  body*  No  muscles, 
exeept  those  of  involuntary  motion^  escape  their  presence. 

It  is  as  if  myriads  of  needles  were  being  thrust  through  the 
flesh  of  the  tiii  happy  subject.  The  great  muscles  of  the  extrem- 
ities and  of  the  trunk  of  the  body,  the  little  muscles  concerned 
in  turning  the  eye,  all,  big  and  little,  are  invaded  by  these 
worms.  The  whole  body  is  alive  with  them*  Their  number  is 
so  great  that  a  mituite  fragment  of  flesh  placed  under  the  micro* 
scope  reveals  scores  of  them  pusliing  their  way  through  the 
muscular  fibres. 

Fhially,  in  the  course  of  about  four  weeks  if  the  patient  sur- 
Tires  the  suffering  and  the  disturbance  of  vital  functions^  the 
worms  all  find  the  home  they  have  sought,  the  promised  land  of 
the  red  voluntary  muscle,  and  there  they  coil  themselves  up, 
become  encysted  or  encapsuled,  as  originally  found  in  the  flesh 
of  the  pig^  are  dormant,  comparatively  harmless,  and  in  the 
course  of  years  die,  and  are  changed  into  a  chalky  material 
wliicb  remains  ever  after  in  the  muscle,  weakening  its  structure 
somewhat,  but  apparently  doing  no  great  subsequent  harm. 
In  this  couditioo  they  are  not  very  infrequently  observed  in 
Ihe  bodies  of  those  who  have  died  from  other  diseases* 

The  writer  has  now  in  his  possession  a  piece  of  dried  flesh 
taken  from  a  d iseec ting- room  sut>ject  many  years  ago,  and  which 
has  the  appearance  of  being  finely  dusted  with  a  grayish  powder* 
On  microscopic  examination  each  of  these  minute  points  is  seen 
to  be  a  trichinous  capsule  converted  into  a  cretaceous  material. 

The  symptoms  of  trichina  disease  ordinarily  observed  are  as 
follows: — 

l^t* — FeTerishness,  loss  of  appetite  and  of  strength*  Sudden 
swelling  of  the  face,  particularly  about  the  eyelids,  but  without 
pain  ;  copious  perspirations* 

2d. — Swelling  of  the  muscles  all  over  the  body ;  every 
movement  is  now  attended  with  severe  pain ;  the  muscles  are 
also  sensitive  when  touched. 

8d. — Contraction  of  the  flexor  muscles  of  the  legs*  arms,  and 
trojik,  so  that  the  patient  lies  drawn  up,  and  upon  his  side  ; 
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swelling  of  a  dropsical  character,  affecting  the  feet,  legs,  thighs 
and  trnnk.  This  order  of  signs  marks  the  disease,  and  occurs 
in  no  other.  There  is  usuallj  diarrhoea,  but  not  always.  The 
prostration  and  febrile  action  bear  a  certain  reserablanca  to 
tjphoid  ferer,  with  whicli  trichina  disease  has  no  doubt  been 
confounded  in  previous  generations  before  the  flesh  worm  was 
ieen. 

The  cases  occurring  in  Massachusetts  during  the  past  year 
were  under  the  care  of  Dr.  G.  S,  Eddy  of  Saxouville,  and 
Dr.  Joel  Spalding  of  Lowell,  and  we  are  indebted  to  these 
gentlemen  for  the  following  details.  The  Lowell  cases  were 
also  seen  by  the  writer  on  the  ^th  of  AprlL 

A  family  in  Saxonville  consisting  of  six  persons  partook  of  a 
dinner  of  fried  fresh  pork  on  the  8th  of  February,  1870,  It 
was  the  only  fresh  pork  used  in  the  family  during  three  months, 
with  one  exception.    A  portion  of  the  meat  was  underdone,  and  : 
the  member  of  tlie  family  who  ate  the  red  and  imperfectly  I 
eooked  pork  suffered  most.   Three  escaped  entirely,  and  three  ' 
were  affected  on  or  about  the  loth  of  February  with  the  foUow- 
iog  symptoms.  I 

Very  marked  lameness,  soreness  and  stiffness  of  the  volun* 
tary  muscles,  more  especially  those  of  the  calf  of  the  leg.  This 
musoular  pmn  was  the  Brst  sign  in  all  these  cases,  and  the  most 
dbtioetive  sign  throughout.  All  three,  however^  had  swelling 
of  the  face  and  of  the  feet.  ^| 

The  youngest,  a  boy  of  fourteen,  after  an  illness  of  four  weeks, 
during  a  portion  of  which  period  he  bad  diarrhoea,  entirely  m 
re^rered>  flj 

His  sister,  two  years  older,  was  more  seriously  affected.    Tot  ^ 
ten  weeks  she  was  confined  to  her  bed,  most  of  the  time  unable  ^ 
to  lift  hajid  or  foot,  and  the  Ugliest  touch  causing  excessive  paiii«^| 
During  this  time  there  was  no  diarrhoea,  and  no  marked  iu*^^ 
crease  of  temperture,  hut  an  extremely  rapid  and  weak  pulse. 
Appetite  voracious.    No  gmslrio  disturbance.    On  the  16th 
of  May  she  was  just  able  to  move  about  the  house  with  muscloi 
iBipaired,  hut  daily  improving. 

The  case  of  the  eldest,  a  young  man  of  19,  assumed  about  the 
third  weekf  tlie  general  appearance  of  typhoid  fever,  Extremo 
depression,  abdominal  tenderness,  diarrho&a,  bleeding  from  the 
noM,  pulse  InO,  gnaUy^  ooma  and  d&ath  on  the  12tb  of  Man^ 
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Portions  of  muscle  taken  after  death  from  tho  arm,  thigh  and 
calf  of  the  leg  proved  to  be  swaFming  with  Uviug  trichinse. 

Ko  portion  of  the  pork  could  be  obtained  for  axamiimtion,  nor 
could  any  history  of  the  pig  be  got  from  the  butcher  who  sold 
it.  He  was  somewhat  incensed  by  the  subsequent  small  demand 
for  fresh  pork  in  tlie  neighbor  hood »  and  declined  giving  any 
mformation. 

The  trichina  disease  was  communicated  to  a  family  in  Lowell 
in  February  and  March,  1870^  through  a  smoked  ham  from  a  pig 
raiBtd  by  a  Tewkebury  farmer.  It  was  one  of  an  apparently 
reputable  litter,  had  been  well  kept,  and  exhibited  no  sign  of 
disease  during  its  life.  The  ham  and  some  of  the  salted  mid- 
dlings from  this  pig  were  delivered  to  the  family  in  Lowell  on 
or  about  January  20th, 

The  famUy  consisted  of  father,  mother  and  six  children. 

The  two  youngest  children  ate  none  of  it.  The  father  ate 
some  of  it  slightly  cooked^  and  the  rest  of  the  family  ate  it  raw, 
cut  in  thin  slices  like  smoked  beef. 

It  seems  to  have  been  used  as  a  sort  of  relish,  eaten  with 
bread,  and  portions  of  it  remained  in  existence  and  were  exam- 
ined under  the  microscope  as  late  as  April  Ist,  The  infection 
was  thus  received  in  small  portions  and  at  considerable  inter- 
vals by  diflerent  members  of  the  family,  except  in  the  case  of  a 
girl  of  sixteen  who  had  been  absent  and  returned  home  on  the 
Sd  of  March* 

The  first  signs  observed  in  all  these  cases  except  one,  were 
those  of  an  ordinary  cold.  Weakness,  loss  of  appetite,  shiver- 
ing, and  irritation  about  the  air-paesages. 

The  daughter  declared  that  her  first  indication  of  illness  was 
swelling  about  the  eyes.  In  a  few  days  muscular  pains  suc- 
ceeded in  all  the  cases. 

Then  stiffiiess  and  contraction  of  the  muscles,  swelling  of  the 
feet  and  of  various  parts  of  the  body.  In  all  there  was  great 
prostration  of  strength ^  and  a  rapid  pulse.  There  was  diarrhoea 
in  three  of  the  sir  cases. 

On  the  9th  of  April  all  were  able  to  be  on  their  feet  except  a 
boy  of  11,  who  laid  on  his  side  with  the  body  bent,  arms  and 
legs  strongly  Oexed,  complaining  of  great  pain  on  being  touched, 
with  a  rapid  pulse  and  an  expression  of  great  suffering.  Ee 
T 
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was  quite  unable  to  extend  lus  body  or  cstreraities,  but  had  a 
voracious  appetite,  and  Mibseqiientlj  recovered  entirely. 

The  dangtiter  of  16  had  the  complexion  and  facial  expression 
of  Bright-9  disease,  and  walked  across  the  room  stiffly,  without 
being  able  to  touch  her  heela  to  the  ground,  like  a  person  under 
the  influence  of  strychnia.    She  was  improving  daily* 

The  fragments  of  ham  which  were  sought  for  by  Dr.  Spalding 
early  in  his  attendance  on  these  singular  cases,  and  which  for- 
tunately remained,  were  found  to  be  filled  with  livijig  trichinaQ, 

The  salt  pork  from  the  same  pig  was  also  crowded  with  them 
in  per  feet  form  and  shape,  each  curled  up  in  its  little  cyst,  but 
probably  killed  by  the  pickle. 

The  premniion  of  this  pork  flesh- worm  disease  is  entirely 
within  our  power,  aud  flepeuds  upon  the  following  well  ascer- 
tained facts.  Although  the  vitality  of  the  trichina  is  maintained 
fof  years  in  the  muscle  of  either  man  or  pig,  ready  to  become 
active  and  to  reproduce  its  like  on  being  transferred  to  the  in- 
testine of  another  animal,  its  life  is  completely  destroyed  by 
thorough  cooking.  A  temperature  of  150  to  160  degrees 
Fahrenheit  is  fatal  to  it. 

Pickling  may  and  probably  does  render  the  pork  harmless, 

Smoking  (except  at  a  very  high  temperature)  certainly  does- 
uot^  as  we  see  in  the  Lowell  oases  and  many  similar  ones  in 
diSerent  parts  of  the  world,  lu  some  parts  of  Germany,  where 
much  nneooked  pork  is  eateu  in  the  form  of  sausages  and  ham^ 
there  are  goveromeut  inspectors  to  examine  with  the  microscope 
portions  of  every  pig  offered  for  sale.  This  of  course  would  be 
quite  impracticable  with  us,  aud  is  indeed  unneoessary  atiywhera 
if  people  will  uuderstand  tho  alUimporlant  fact  that  uncooked 
pork  muscle,  lliat  is  to  say  the  ieam  portion,  (for  trichinae  are 
not  harbored  in  tlie  fat)  can  never  ba  eaten  with  safety.  It 
sbould  not  only  be  cooked,  but  fresh  pork,  whether  spare-rib  or 
Muaagtei  thould  be  oooked  ao  thoroughly  that  all  redness  haa 
diMppoared  from  it,  and  smoked  pork  should  be  boiled  at  least 
two  or  three  hours.  If  a  lemperature  of  160  degrees  has 
reached  the  interior  portions  we  may  eat  it  without  fear  of 
triehiua  diseaae. 
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HEALTH  OF  TOWNS. 


Eeplibs  op  Cobrespotoents  to  Inquiries  Conctehnino  teb  Pbobablb 
Caubi;  of  such  Diseases  as  are  Speciaxlt  Prktauint  in  MAaaA-^ 

CHUSETTS* 

In  our  Circular  of  April  8,  1870,  the  following  questiona 
were  asked : — 


let.  Is  there  any  disease,  or  are  there  any  diseases  which  seem  to 
be  specially  prevalent  in  your  town,  or  in  the  region  in  which  yon 
practise  ? 

2d.  If  go,  will  you  do  us  the  favor  to  state  what  they  are  ? 
3d«  Can  you  account  for  this  special  prevalence,  and  is  it^  in  jour 
opinion^  reniovablo  in  any  degree? 


These  questions  will  be  seen  to  cover  an  immense  field 
They  were  proposed  in  order  that  some  general  idea  might  be 
formed  of  the  extent  and  value  of  the  materials  at  our  com- 
mand}  and  in  the  belief  that  a  comparison  of  the  replies  would 
furnish  a  guide  for  more  direct  inquiries  in  all  parts  of  the 
State,  as  well  as  for  the  study  of  the  causes  of  local  disease  iji 
the  various  towns* 

These  eipcetatioDs  have  been  fulGUed*  Although  a  very 
large  majority  of  the  answers  received  have  been  mere  nega- 
tions, there  is  a  valuable  remainder  in  which  will  be  found  facts 
of  the  greatest  interest,  and  many  speculations  and  sugges* 
tions  founded  upon  daily  observation^  sometimes  extending  over 
a  very  long  term  of  years. 

Physicians,  as  a  class,  are  not  communicative*  Tliey  neither 
talk  nor  write  much.  In  the  smaller  towns  they  but  rarely 
have  opportunity  of  communicating  freely  with  each  other^and 
except  in  the  occasional  meetings  of  the  District  Medical  Socie* 
ties  J  or  in  comultation,  each  goes  Ms  own  way.    Even  in  the 
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larger  towns  and  cities  where  physicians  are  numerous,  although, 
as  everywhere  in  the  civilized  world,  the  knowledge  of  each  is 
the  oomoion  property  of  the  profession,  there  is  but  little  talk 
upon  the  causes  of  disease. 

But  if  physicians  say  little  and  print  almost  nothing  on  these 
obscure  subjects^  it  is  certain  that  they  think  a  great  deal.  la 
the  course  of  his  long  and  weary  rides  about  the  country j  the 
Doctor  ponders  and  speculates  upon  the  causes  of  what  it  is  the 
business  of  his  life  to  contend  with. 

Why  does  that  particular  farm-house  have  fever  or  dysentery 
among  its  occupants  every  year  in  a  certain  month  ? 

How  is  it  that  three  or  four  different  families  who  have  lived 
in  a  certaiu  house  within  my  recollection  have  become  cou- 
sumptive  ? 

Why  does  a  certain  hill^  or  ledge^  or  swamp,  or  clay  bottom 
prove  fatal  to  three  times  as  many  of  its  inhabitants  as  another 
locality  within  a  mile  of  it  ? 

Do  as  many  people  die  of  consumption  now  as  thirty  years 
ago  when  I  began  practice  ? 

How  has  the  temperance  reform  affected  public  health  ? 

What  change  has  taken  place  in  the  health  of  the  people  in 
tliis  town  since  they  left  off  going  to  sea  and  took  to  shoe- 
making  7 

Such  questions  are  suggested  by  daily  experience,  but  have 
not  often  been  answered  in  printed  publications,  or  in  any  form 
through  which  otlier  practitioners  or  the  general  public  could 
use  the  knowledge  thus  gained  for  the  general  good  of  the 
community*  Such  information  has  for  the  most  part  been  lost 
by  the  deatli  of  those  who  collected  it. 

The  following  extracts  from  letters  received  from  physicians, 
chosen  by  the  selectmen  of  towns  in  every  part  of  the  State, 
will  show  how  deep  is  the  interest  which  they  feel  in  the  study 
of  the  causes  of  disease  ;  and  we  doubt  not  will  give  the  medi- 
cal profession  still  stronger  claims  than  ever  before  to  be 
regarded  as  the  natural  guardians  of  the  public  health. 

The  whole  number  of  replies  received  to  the  Circular  before 
referred  to  is  one  hundred  and  seven ty-one.  Of  this  number, 
oue  hundred  and  twenty  say  that  no  disease  is  specially  preva- 
lent in  the  town  or  region  of  their  practice*    Fifty-one  designate 
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eitlier  a  special  diseaso  or  a  class  of  diseases  as  specially  preva- 
lent^ and  they  are  ihm  divided  :  — 

Respiratory  organs,  20 

Consumption,  ,15 

Typhoid  fever  9 

Disease  of  oenrous  system,  2 

Croup  and  pneumonia^  1 

Dysentery,   1 

Functional  diseases  of  liter  us  j  caused  by  use  of  sewing 
machines, 

Cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  *       •  1 

Rheumatism, 


Acmhntt. — CoDSumption  and  typhoid  fever  are  the  most  prevaleat 
Aeeasae,  and  seem  to  be  In^ueQced  by  eesterly  and  southerly  winds 
blowing  across  the  Cape,  and  by  a  great  deal  of  swampy  land  and 
gUguant  water. 

Amcsbuiy, — "  Lung  diseafieB  prevalent*  The  town,  or  rather  its 
most  thickly  settled  portion,  is  located  about  seven  miles  from  the 
seacoasL  To  the  west  and  northwest  hills  rise,  leaving  the  villi^ 
in  a  hollow,  through  which  flows  Powow  River.  We  have  strong 
east  and  northeast  winds,  A  large  portion  of  the  Irish  live  in  ten- 
ement houses  built  along  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  but  little  raised 
above  the  high-tide  level  In  sorae  localities  and  houses  I  think  I 
have  been  right  in  attributing  the  frequent  throat  and  lung  difficul* 
tiei  to  dampness  of  the  house  or  part  of  the  house  oeeupied  by  the 
Ikmily." 

AUkbormigh. — "Consumption  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  but 
perbaps  not  disproportionately  to  other  diseases.  In  every  caae  of 
cMjnsumption  seen  during  fifteen  years  I  have  found  that  aucefttoim 
in  the  direct  or  collateral  line  have  died  from  it,  I  have  met  with 
some  marked  instances  of  arrested  phthisis  where  the  physical  signs 
indicated  the  first  stage  of  the  disease.  These  cases  have  seemed 
to  testify  to  the  correctness  of  Niemeyer's  theory.  The  disease 
under  my  observulionj  occurred  in  several  instances  twic^  or 
three  times  in  the  same  house*  In  one  case,  where  three  peiBcme 
have  died  within  five  years,  the  house,  though  large,  open  and  well- 
ezpond  to  air  and  Hglit^  is  on  a  ridge  between  two  swamps,  neitheEr 
of  which  is  more  than  two  or  three  hundred  feet  diatauU   I  hare 
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ij&o  learned  that  before  tny  iicquaintanoe^  one  or  more  cases  of  coo- 
tumjaion  occurred  in  the  same  bouse.  In  another  p]a€(2  where 
there  have  been  three  deaths  from  this  disease  withiu  my  knowl- 
edge and  another  previotisly,  the  house  is  surrounded  on  three  aides 
by  low  liinds  and  on  the  east  tliere  iis  a  high  hill  The  town  U  well 
^BTSl^d^  but  there  is  much  undmincd  land  and  prevalent  sur&oe 
water,^ 

Aahiaiid. — Occupation  of  the  inhabitantftj  boot-making,  chiefly; 
Ihe  usual  number  of  inechaDics  of  other  claase&  and  a  fuw  farmers. 
The  main  v  illage,  on  a  level  plain  at  the  confiuence  of  two  streams 
and  surrounded  by  hills.  The  soil  is  a  sandy  loam,  with  a  yellow 
aubsoil  resting  on  a  bed  of  gravel  The  whole  plain  is  full  of  water 
in  the  spring,  but  the  natural  drainage  is  ercelicnt*  From  the  low- 
ness  of  this  plain  a  stranger  would  suppose  that  Aslilaud  must  be 
HQ  unhealthy  towu,  but  our  correspondent  thinks  it  above  the  aver- 
age ia  respect  of  health.  (For  further  remarks  isonceming  th6 
difieaaeB  prevalent  here  at  certain  timea  and  places,  aee  under  the 
head  of  typhoid  fever.) 

Athoi. — ^Air  of  lower  village  affected  injufiously  by  stagnant 
wat4,T, 

Brimfidd,—^^  Pigsties  and  privies  are  the  chief  abominations  of 
oountry  dwelliDgs,  and  will,  in  my  opinion,  continue  to  be  a  great 
cause  of  disease  until  the  people  are  educated  on  this  point.  If 
they  were  properly  attended  to,  there  would  be  less  sickness*  I 
have  in  several  Instances  directed  the  removal  of  piggeries  which 
had  been  built  close  up  to  the  dwelling  " 

MosioiK — Our  reply  to  the  question  concenilng  diseases  spedally 
[)revalent  may  be  foimd  in  another  part  of  the  present  volume, 
tnider  the  head  of  "Analysis  of  the  Mortality  of  the  City  of 
Boston*"  This  information  applies  to  the  year  1870  alone*  For  a 
series  of  years  the  answer  in  general  terms  would  be  that  tlie 
diseases  most  prevalent  are  those  of  in&ucy,  and  that  they  are 
dependent  chiefly  upon  the  impurity  of  air  and  of  food. 

Boston  is  blessed  with  an  abundant  sujtply  of  pure  *  water  for 
rich  and  poor,  and  for  this  we  cannot  be  too  thankful  Vaccination 
bat  also  been,  for  many  years  past,  provided  gratuitously  for  all 
who  would  avail  themselves  of  it,  and  this,  combined  with  the  rule 

&?uid  Is  ibQ  fratfif  if  hen  k«d  pip«  U  vited  for  iU  C(iiir«j«Q.co. 
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that  all  cliildren  before  entering  the  public  acboolB  shall  produce 
evidence  of  vaccination,  has  kept  small-poic  under  control*  An 
bspectton  of  milk  ia  made  by  public  authority,  and  with  the  b€it 
results.  Public  bathing-houses  during  the  summer  months  ha?e 
been  established,  and  have  proved  of  great  value.  All  these  are 
important  provisions  for  public  health,  hat  they  are  only  exceptiona 
to  the  general  rule  of  indifference  to  the  general  subject* 

Boston  has  grown  to  be  a  great  and  crowded  city,  needing  to  avaO 
itself  of  all  the  aid  which  modem  science  can  furnish  to  prevent 
the  origin  and  spread  of  disease,  while  its  (so-called)  health  depart- 
ment Is  almost  exclusively  occupied  in  the  direction  of  the  city 
stables,  and  of  the  men  and  horses  and  carts  connected  with  thos<e 
establishments,  and  is  seemingly  without  a  care  beyond  the  routine 
of  scavenging,  which  is  conducted  on  the  same  plan  as  when 
Boston  was  a  town.  When  nuisances  have  grown  to  be  unbearable 
by  those  exposed  to  their  influence,  and  ^iJler  repeated  "complainta" 
have  been  made,  an  effort  is  raa<le  to  suppress  them ;  but  there  is  no 
spirit  of  prevention,  or  of  anticipation,  and  no  sign  of  an  intelli- 
gent appreciation  of  the  consequences  of  sanitary  neglect. 

The  legislature  has  provided  laws  framed  to  meet  all  our  needs 
but  they  are  not  executed. 

The  deficiencies  of  the  public  senuce  in  these  respects  are  set 
forth  in  the  following  document,  which  was  presented  to  the  Board 
of  Aldermen  in  April,  1870,  by  the  physicians  who  then  accept^ 
what  they  regarded  aa  the  responsible  oflice  of  "  Consulting  Phyai' 
oiana  of  the  City  of  Boston  " 


GfTY    OF  BOBTOlf, 

To  the  Mayor  and  Aldebmkn,  Health  Commiisionert  qfike  City  of  B&itm* 

The  undersigned  hate  recently  received  the  honor  of  appointmeDt  ai  Con* 
suiting  Ph  vsioians  of  Che  City  of  Boston. 

Bein^  desiroas  to  understand  at  the  outset  the  exact  nature  of  our  datiea, 
ftppiicatioti  was  made  to  the  City  Solicitor. 

From  that  officer  we  learn  that  we  are  required  to  watcH  over  the  public 
healthy  and  gif  e  timely  warning  of  danger  from  any  form  of  preventable  dis- 
ease,  and  ibatt  failing  to  do  this,  we  should  not  comply  with  the  intention  of 
the  ordinance  re<juiring  our  fervices^ 

This  f^rave  responsibility  we  aceeptf  and  in  accordance  with  its  ohligationi 
beg  leave  re^tpectfully  to  make  the  foUowiDg  state  men  Ur 

The  death-rate  of  Boston  has  been  tbr  some  years  past  so  high  as  to  excttf 
the  attentiuD  of  the  medical  profesiion. 

With  natural  a*] vantages  for  drainngo  and  ventilation  equalled  by  very  few 
citi^  in  tlve  world,  a»d  with  an  abundant  supply  of  pure  water,  there  is  ilill 
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m  aTemge  ftnnual  mortality  of  between  twenty-four  and  twenty-fire  to  the 
thotiajind  of  popalation. 

During  ihe  past  ten  years  the  chance  of  Viving  has  been  not  quit«  a«  good 
in  our  City  of  Boflon,  almost  surrounded  by  the  sea,  with  a  population  of 
S00,000,  u  in  London,  on  tbe  Thames,  with  a  population  of  3fOOQ«OQO. 

The  greater  vital  deprcBgion  caused  by  want  and  misery  in  that  most  yast 
of  modern  citiea  seems  to  have  been  more  than  counteracted  by  the  careful 
protection  of  public  health. 

Cooi paring  tbe  mortality  of  Boston  with  that  of  other  parts  of  the  State,  the 
indi^ationi  are  also  very  unfavorable. 

Half  of  the  people  of  Massachtisetifl  live  in  districts  where  the  annual  mor^ 
tality  does  not  eatceed  seventeen  or  eighteen  to  the  thousand. 

In  1868,  the  last  year  of  which  the  records  are  published,  four  hundred  and 
«ighty*«even  deaths  from  cholera  infantum  occurred  in  Suffolk  county »  while 
in  an  equal  popuLatioii  outside  of  city  limits  the  number  was  less  than  one 
liundred>  The  mortality  from  all  bowel  diseases  of  children  is  in  similar  pro- 
portion in  Boston  and  in  the  country. 

There  are  causes  for  this  excessive  mortality,  and  it  rs  our  duty  to  try  to 
diteover  what  ihey  are,  and  if  possible  lo  point  ibe  way  for  their  removal 

Among  the  first  requirements  for  public  health  in  a  crowded  city  are  sew- 
erage and  pavement, — such  sewers  as  will  cause  all  the  font  liquids  to  ^ow 
ft  way  by  force  of  gravity ,  and  such  pavement  as  will  prevent  all  soak  age  into 
tbe  soil. 

To  obtain  these  in  perfection  is  a  work  of  time,  of  great  cost,  And  of  the 
highest  engineering  skill ;  wa  cannot  hope  to  have  them  changed  except  by 
ilow  degrees,  and  by  such  processes  as  have  for  many  years  been  going  on  in 
Boston  with  public  approval. 

But  there  are  other  means  of  protecting  public  health  easily  reached,  and 
wbw  benefits  might  be  at  one©  enjoyeil  by  the  citiKenSt  to  which  we  would 
mvite  your  attention,  as  we  deem  them  to  be  of  great  importance. 

Our  streets  are  not  clean.  It  is  perhaps  unfortunate  for  sanitary  progress 
in  Boiton  that  comparison  in  this  respect  with  New  York  is  so  readily  made* 
We  return  from  that  dty  eongratulatiiig  ourselves  on  the  superior  clean  I  i  nest 
of  Boston  streets,  which  no  one  can  question,  but  sometimes  forgetting  that 
the  standard  of  comparison  is  a  very  low  one 

The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Health  of  the  city  of  New  York  have  already 
iLx-omp  11:3 bed  a  sanitary  work  from  which  other  great  cities  may  learn  many 
tiieful  lessons. 

They  have  reformed  the  tenemcnt-houseSi  suppressed  dang^'rons  epidemics, 
eleined  and  disinfected  the  vaults,  and  removed  or  regulated  all  o  fie  naive 
tifdes ;  but  the  streets  have  been  always  entirely  beyond  their  cnntrol,  and 
tbe  Board  of  Health  are  not  in  the  least  degree  responsible  for  their  condition, 
Slpect-c leaning  in  New  York  is  a  corporation  job. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  so  far  a»  the  streets  are  concerned,  New 
York  is  the  most  filthy  great  city  in  the  civilized  wc»r!d.  Qur  standard  of 
comparison  should  be  the  streets  of  the  great  cities  of  Europe,  which  are  as 
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much  (^leaner  tban  ih&  etreets  of  Boston ^     oim  are  cleaner  than  thote  of 

New  York, 

The  dirt  of  Ihe  fftreets  of  BoatOD  ia  made  up,  in  great  part,  of  the  ejtm- 
ment  of  horses.  This  is  allowed  to  aceumukte,  being  alternat^ljr  dried  by  tbt 
sun  and  air  and  soaked  by  the  rains  and  watering  oarb^  until  iifornu  m  tbtll 
and  diingerous  compoati  tending  directly,  tbrougb  the  air  witb  whieh  it  b  ia 
contact,  to  the  production  of  di^iease*  The  intereftta  of  public  beallb  require 
that  it  be  removed  witb  much  greater  frtiquency  than  is  now  practised*  We 
are  of  opinion  tbat,  during  the  summer  aud  early  autumn,  every  street  iu  the 
city  should  bo  oleaned  ouce  in  twenty-four  hounn  and  ib^e  great  ihoronglilarei 
by  night. 

There  are,  in  all  parts  of  Boston,  filthy  back-yards,  alleys  and  p«isag«- 
ways,  broken-down  and  overflowing  vaults,  and,  in  the  older  portioni,  didiued 
wells  and  cisterns,  which  are  receptacles  for  dirt.  All  thcae  oukauce^  shuuld 
be  reformed, 

U tensive  trades,  like  fat-melting  and  bone^bollingi  are  carried  on  m  opeo 
vats  in  the  midst  of  a  crowded  population*  They  ehould  be  coropelled  Ig  um 
methods,  tried  and  approved  in  New  York,  by  which  the  sickening  Tipon 
may  be  entirely  consumed.  The  authority  to  control  these  traded  is  given  by 
statu  ce* 

Uouse-offal,  or  ewilli  is  allowed  to  become  putrid  before  removal  frooi  tbi 
bouses  of  the  citizens.  The  oi*al  ia  a  ionrce  of  profit,  being  kept  by  specif 
ordinance  free  from  mixture  with  aahee,  which  would  tend  to  prevent  its  be- 
coming o0enaive ;  but  this  entbrced  divbton  of  refuse  material  makes  ii  the 
more  obligatory  upon  the  dty  authorities  to  take  the  dangerous  portion  «waj 
before  it  nndergoea  decomposition. 

In  our  opinion  public  health  requires  that  bouse^fTal  diould  be  removed^ 
in  summer  and  early  autumn,  every  day  from  every  bouae. 

Our  tenement-housea  are  in  a  condition  discreditable  to  a  civilized  eommo- 
ntty.  i  t  is  only  nece-ssary  to  visit  Friend  Street  Court,  or  th«  Qr^- stai  Pal- 
ioa,"  in  Lincoln  Slreet^  for  any  citizen  to  see  under  what  desperate  circum- 
Stances  the  occupaati  of  these  and  hundreds  of  other  similar  houses  mre  ci^oh 
]>elled  to  live.  Their  rents  are  enormous,  and  their  condinon  ealU  £ar  tbe 
relief  which  the  legislature  of  1368  intended  to  afford  tliem  ilirougb  th«  Tene* 
men t- House  Law, 

Tliii  law  baa  been  a  dead  letter,  but  the  interests  of  publiG  health  rvqulm 
that  it  be  enforced  without  delay. 

U  iM  now  no  one's  duty  to  inspect  tbe  ^"esb  provisions  oOered  Ibr  sale  m 
Boston,  while  the  law  provides  for  the  destruction  of  all  whieh  are  unsound, 
•lid  of  all  meat  of  any  calf  kill^  when  le^  than  tbur  weeks  old.  We  believe 
ibat  pnblie  health  r^qmnes  the  enforcement  of  these  lawa^  aud  we  woi^^l 
respectfully  mggest  that  a  systematic  inspection  of  meats,  fish,  vegetables  aad 
6iii|i  be  made  by  city  authority  in  a  manner  simdar  to  the  inspectioD  of  u&tk, 
which  has  proved  to  be  so  uiefuL 

We  think  that  all  the  reforms  to  which  we  have  referred  are  practiotbltti 

Tb«j  eoac«ra  every  citiaen,  whether  he  may  chance  to  live  in  a  good 
iMmei,  witlt  apparently  wMesome  surroundings,  or  in  the  most  wretched  lea- 
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coient-tioiise ;  for  no  one  can  eicape  llie  general  lofltieace  of  tlie  eanttBrf 
condifciOD  of  the  chy  in  which  he  dwelb. 

These  rdbrmi  wotikl  require  an  outlay  of  money,  hut  we  believe  thsf 
would  prove  to  be  good  inve^tinents,  and  that  a  true  economy  demandi  them. 

Tht  motiey  value  of  bumau  life  to  a  community  la  real^  A  dfitruotive 
«|»deiiilo  i<  expensive.  Moreover,  a  clean  and  unquestionably  he  air  by  ciljr, 
mdi  »  Boston  might  be  made,  would  have  attractiona  for  permanent  residenta 
and  traotaent  visitors  whioh  could  not  fail  to  favorably  aflect  its  commercial 
tnlere^U. 

It  might  ako  well  be  an  object  of  pride  with  every  citizen  to  tumkh  m 
fioitoii  an  example  of  public  cleanliiies!»  aod  public  health  which  oihw 
Asamricm  dtiea  would  imitate. 

Very  respectfuHy,  your  obedient  Bervantt, 

BI>IIT  UARTLKTT, 
GEORGE  DKRBY, 
JAMES  C«  WBITR, 
WILLIAM  READ^ 
P,  P.  INGALLS^ 

Cormtiling  Ph^ikiana  of  tke  Ciitf  of  BotUm. 
Bcason,  AprU  14,  1S70. 

As  ibe  seascm  approached  whan  cholera  Infantutii  and.  the  bowfil 
difleaaes  of  cliildren  were  eertain  to  commit  great  havoc  in  and 
iFonnd  the  filthy  localities  in  which  Boeton  abounds,  the  State 
Bomrd  of  Health  called  the  attention  of  the  city  authorities  to  their 
mtwarrantable  neglect  of  a  law  of  the  State  in  a  letter  which  may 
be  fotind  in  the  general  report  of  the  Boards 

These  remonstrances  have  produced  no  yisible  effect.  Instead 
of  improvement  there  has  rather  been  a  progreaaive  deterioration 
dming  the  past  year ;  a  gradual  lowering  of  the  standard  of  municipal 
deaoHnesSr  such  as  has  been  going  on  for  many  years  through  the 
growth  of  population,  and  the  inertia  of  the  health  department  fixed 
m  its  old  traditions. 

The  streets  are  still  very  dirty,  the  alleys  and  passage-ways  and 
haek-yanls  often  filthyj  the  vaults  still  broken  and  overflowing,  the 
of  crowded  neighborhoods  made  sickening  by  bone-boiling  and 
t^melting. 

Hoti^e-offal  is  still  a  nuisance  in  all  parts  of  the  city  by  being 
Itept  until  putrid  during  the  warm  season. 

Unsound  provisions,  both  meat  and  vegetables,  are  freely  sold, 
lad,  as  it  is  nobody's  business  to  enforce  the  law  on  this  subject,  it 
i  %  dead  letter. 

The  tenement-houses  of  Boston,  the  houses  in  which  the  moat 
bpoverished  and  unhappy  portion  of  our  fellow-citizenfl  are  crowded 
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together,  are  a  disgrace  to  our  civilization.  Through  their  squalor 
and  wretchedness  they  foster  crime  as  well  as  disease.  Moral  and 
physical  health  muat  equally  @ufier  under  their  shadow, 

The  rent  extorted  from  their  unfortunate  tenants,  often  thn^u^ 
middle-men  who  have  great  rapacity  and  little  feelings  is  far  larger 
in  proportion  to  what  they  get  in  return  than  is  paid  by  the  pTO«- 
perous*  A  single  room,  fifteen  feet  by  ten,  sunless  and  damp,  m- 
furoished  and  entirely  out  of  repair,  brings  tl*25  to  11,60  a  week, 
or  the  interest  of  11^000.  Two  rooms,  fiiirly  above  ground,  hut 
equally  squalid  in  all  other  respects,  bring  double  this  sura.  All 
such  premises  are  at  the  present  time  crowded  to  overflowing  at 
the  above  rates.  Often  twenty  families  may  be  found  using  the 
same  privy,  filthy  and  repulsive  in  condition.  Nowhere  in  these 
houses  can  the  slightest  evidence  be  seen  to-day  of  the  existence  of 
a  law  of  the  State  passed  In  1868  for  their  regulations  ^tid  whose 
execution  is  vested  exclusively  in  the  Board  of  Health  of  the  city 
of  Boston^ 

Lest  the  above  statements  concerning  the  dwellings  of  the  very 
poor  should  be  regarded  as  exaggerations,  the  following  list  U 
given  of  places  visited  by  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Hedth 
in  November  and  December,  1870,  and  which  justify  the  deBcrip- 
tion : — 

Note.— Where  numbers  ar®  not  giTen,  reference  intended  to  the  geottil 
eharftcter  of  houBes  in  the  street  ar  court. 

Stooe'fl  Yard,  100  Cross  Street- 
105  and  107  Cross  Street* 
Toung'a  Court,  rear  of  124  Horth  Street. 
Mecbante  Court. 

Blind  Alley,  rear  209  Nortb  Street, 
Land'i  CeurL 
Hear  of  324  North  Street 
Stone*i  Alley,  Still  man  Street. 
Cook's  Court,  rear  390  Commercial  Street, 
Holilen  Court,  rear  39S  Commercial  Street. 
Commercial  CourL 
Basemen U  in  Fond  Street  Place. 
InatltQta  Arenue. 
Basement  of  No.  B  Morton  Place. 
Crjsta]  Palace,  Lincolti  Street. 
Utica  Street. 
Cove  Place. 
Sbaving  Street 
fiear  of  147  Kneeland  Stre«t. 
128  ICaeeland  Street 
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Cove  Street. 

Reir  2§8  Federal  Streetf  extending  around  to  Shaviog  Street* 
137  Beach  Street 

Federal  Place,  rear  of  235  Federal  Street 
Beimoot  Barracks,  Broad  Street. 
116  Broad  Street. 
Wbarf  Street 

Rear  of  155  and  157  Federal  Street. 

Holden  Place. 

02  and  72  Joy  Street 

Stanhope  Place. 

Rear  of  42  and  44  PhiUipa  Street 

Southac  Place. 

Wilberforce  Place. 

Lee  Place. 

Lmdall  Aliej. 

Adams  Places 

Barton  Street  (57  and  5fi)  and  Short  Napier  Street 

Parti  of  Billenca  and  Nashua  Streeta. 

28  and  30  Lancaster  Street 

126  Merrimack  Street 

Alley  leading  from  132  Merriniack  Street 

Pirti  of  South  Mai^n  Street 

Bftarof  67  Pitta  Street 

Rear  of  71  and  75  Pitta  Street 

Yard  and  privies  of  91  Merrimaek  Street 

47  and  53  Portland  Street 

Alden  Court 

Doherly  Court,  East  Boiton. 
Bear  of  107  Everett  Street 

Second  Street,  (S.  Boston,)  aouth  ude,  from  Athens  Street  to  No*  49* 
Greenes  Alley. 
Dungarvin  Slock. 

Boston  Wharf.  * 

Athens  Street  from  Seeond  to  A. 

Slate  Hotiae,  corner  Third  and  B. 

Dewareon's  Block,  Silver  Street,  corner  of  C. 

Silver  Street,  between  B  and  C. 

Buckley's  Block. 

Old  Colony  Block. 

Parts  of  Ontario  Street 

Parts  of  Rochester  Street 


h  evidence  of  the  wmt  of  prevision  of  nuisances^  of  the  complete 
B«glect  of  their  formative  etage,  when  they  might  be  preventedj  of 
4e  indifference  which  penmtB  their  establbhrnent^  or  of  the  ignor- 
which  fails  to  see  in  advance  the  results  to  which  they  must 
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certainly  lead,  we  would  call  attention  to  a  hotel  or  lodging-house 
of  seventy  rooms  at  44  Portland  Street,  built  in  1870,  At  least, 
half  of  the  whole  number  of  bed-rooms  have  no  windowe,  aad  are 
on  both  sides  of  long  passage-ways  only  four  feet  wide.  The  roomi 
are  in  dimensions  about  ten  feet  by  eighty  and  are  absolutely  dark, 
so  that  you  cannot  see  the  ojiposite  wall  without  lighting  th€  gas^ 
and  have  their  only  supply  of  air  through  the  narrow  passage-way 
into  which  the  doors  lead.  All  this,  of  course,  ia  in  direct  violatioD 
of  the  Tenement-House  Law  of  1808- 

Blackstom. — "The  diseases  most  prevalent  are  those  of  the  langi 
and  inflammations  of  the  mucous  membranes  generally.  The  mor- 
tality among  our  foreign  population  is  large,  more  particularly 
among  children.  Very  much  sickness  can  be  traced  to  a  want  of 
proper  sewerage  and  the  neglect  of  cleanliness  and  ventilation,'* 

BamEtahh, — Pulmonary  affectiona  very  common,  aeconnted  for, 
m  part,  by  exposed  position  of  the  town,  moist  atmosphere,  fogs, 
cold  winds  from  the  sea. 

SiUerim, — Vaccination  and  re-vaccination  have  been  grossly 
neglected  in  this  town,  and  if  smallpox  were  to  break  out  to-iiay, 
not  more  than  five  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitanta  would  be  aiiitablj 
protected  by  vaccination." 

Bam. — Locality  favored  with  great  natural  sanitary  advantages* 
No  disease  more  likely  to  prevail  here  in  the  future  than  smallpoi, 
when  once  imported.    People  are  very  negligent  about  vaccination. 

BrookUm. — Our  correspondent  informs  us  that  there  are  in 
Brookline  three  or  four  filthy  localities  occupied  by  foreigners^  and 
where  the  houses  are  crowded  with  people  who  pay  do  regard  to 
cleanliness ;  their  slops  and  refuse  are  for  the  most  part  llirown 
upon  the  ground — their  pigsties  are  offensive.  In  contrast  with 
&U  this,  we  know  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  people  of 
Brookline  enjoy  all  the  comforts  of  life,  and  there  is,  perliaps^  no 
town  in  the  State  where  so  lai^ge  a  number  are  in  possession  of  all 
which  may  be  supposed  to  promote  health  and  long  life — beautiful 
estates  are  to  be  found  throughout  its  territory.  Our  correspondent 
finds,  as  between  these  two  classes  of  inhabitants,  *jmte  aB  much 
sickness  among  the  rich  as  among  tho  poor^ — quite  as  large  a  pro- 
portion of  illness  among  the  Americans  as  among  the  Irish«  Ue 
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lirites  m  follows:  ^'I  have  conclad<?<l,  in  con  aide  rhig  the  compara- 
tive amonnU  of  sickness  among  those,  who  have  comfortable  hoiise« 
and  ihom  who  live  in  crowded  qiifirterSj  that  the  habit  of  living  out 
of  doors  day  and  evening  in  the  tiiummei,  which  prevails  among  th© 
latter  class,  acts  m  a  preventive  of  diaease,*  The  gnm  amount  of 
deaths  in  the  poorer  class  is  not  an  indication  of  the  comparative 
amount  of  sickness  with  that  class,  bnt  only  a  proof  that,  owing  t.o 
a  want  of  good  nursing  and  good  care,  a  larger  number  of  fatal 
cMsce  occur  than  among  the  wealthier  clasges.  With  regnnl  to  our 
epidemics  of  scarlet  fever,  I  have  notice<l  that  they  are  at  times 
confined  to  the  population  io  the  poorer  noigliborhoods  and  at  other 
times  to  the  wcallluer  class,  thus  agreeing  with  the  idea  tliut  the 
disease  dom  not,  as  commonly  expressed,  *come  in  the  air,^  but  ia 
6cmv€yed  by  contagion.  For  instance,  this  aututnn  the  inhabitants  of 
Pearl  Place  and  of  Fairraount,  two  locations  occupied  by  the  labor- 
ing dlm%y  the  one  on  the  mnrsb,  tlie  other  a  mile  away,  high  and 
well  ventilated,  both  suffered  \sith  scarlet  fever  of  a  malignant  tyf>e5 
and  causing  many  deaths,  while  there  were  only  one  or  two  caaes 
m  other  parts  of  the  town  "  (See  further  remarks  under  the  head 
of  Typhoid.) 

Btrkliy. — Bronchial  diseases  seem  to  be  most  prevalent.  Their 
obscure.    Soil  rather  low  and  wet,  not  very  pervious  to 
A  good  deal  of  easterly  wind* 

Comord* — Cases  of  consumption,  of  rheumatism  and  neuralgia 
MB  of  irequent  occurrence.  The  Concord  River  is  a  very  ^luggiah 
stream,  having  less  tlian  three  feet  f;iU  in  twenty  miles.  There  are 
extensive  w^t  memlowg  on  its  borders,  subject  to  be  overflowed  two^ 
to  four  times  a  year,  and  to  remain  saturated  with  water  several 
weeks  at  eadl  overflow.  Early  after  the  settlement  of  the  country, 
permiseion  was  given  to  build  a  dam  over  this  stream  at  North 
Billerica.  Near  the  close  of  the  last  century  this  dam  was  raised 
to  facilitate  the  operationa  of  the  Middlesex  Canal^  and  since  thea 
llie  meadows  have  been  growing  worse,  and  remain  saturated  a 
longer  time.  Some  twenty  years  ago,  the  old  mill  and  dam  passed 
into  the  hands  of  a  manufacturing  company  which  has  raised  the  dam 
«till  more,  and  aggravated  the  difficulty.  There  is  upon  the  borders 
of  these  meadows^  for  twenty  miles  or  more^  a  damp,  chillj  atmos- 
phere for  considerable  portions  of  the  year,  which  may  Ijo  supposed 
io  account  for  many  eases  of  consumption  and  rheumatism.  We 

•  tn  the  •bacneo  of  veftlliei'-fltri[j9,  dotible-windows,  and  fiiTnaceSj  do  (bey  not  «lio  g«£ 
HOI*  fmh  lir  In  winter?— Sec^t* 
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once  got  an  Act  of  the  legiBlatiiro  requiring  the  reduction  of  the 
dam,  but  the  manufacturing  interests  of  the  State  combined  and 
repealed  the  Act  the  next  year,  and  thus  several  hundred  thousand 
dollars  worth  of  property  haa  been  destroyedj  and  probably  many 
lives  lost,  and  much  suffering  endured  to  save  two  or  three  men  the 
difference  in  the  cost  of  running  their  works  by  water  or  by  steam." 

(From  a  non-medical  correspondent  conies  the  following,)  This 
excellent  old  town  has  been  settled  two  hundred  and  thirty-five 
years,  and  in  point  of  education  and  general  civilization  may  fairiy 
be  claimed  to  he  the  equal  of  any  town  in  the  State.  It  is  a  quiet, 
agric!iltural  town  with  no  such  press  of  business  as  to  pi-event  the 
citizens  from  taking  the  best  care  of  themselves,  and  no  such  niulti' 
tude  of  children  that  they  may  not  be  taken  proper  care  of.  Indeed, 
in  one  school  district  where  there  was  formerly  a  large  school,  of 
late  there  have  been  too  few  children  to  form  a  quorum,  and  the 
achool  has  been  discontinued. 

"The  houses  are  nearly  all  old,  and  have  been  occupied  for  a  half 
century  or  more.  We  see  thereJbre  that  there  has  been  time 
enough  to  get  things  into  comfortable  order,  and  I  do  not  know 
why  we  may  not  fairly  presume  that  Concord,  as  to  its  pro  visions 
for  drainage  and  ventilation,  is  as  well  provided  as  most  other 
towns.  Now  for  the  facts.  A  High  School  was  finished  for  occn* 
pation  about  a  year  ago,  at  a  cost  of  twelve  thousand  dollars  and 
more,  under  the  direction  of  a  committee  of  some  of  our  best 
citizens,  and  there  is  not  yet  the  slightest  pretence  of  any  venti-* 
latton,  except  by  opening  the  windows, 

"  Wlien  the  matter  was  discussed  at  our  recent  town  meeting,  the 
only  reason  given  for  not  providing  ventilation  for  that  school-house 
Ti^as  that,  of  the  nine  other  school-houses  in  town,  none  of  them  had 
any  better  means  of  ventilation,  and  that  it  was  very  expensive  to 
ventilate,  any  way.  The  town  however  voted  to  begin  their  ven- 
tilation of  school-houses  at  once  with  the  new  building. 

**  The  absences  from  schools  in  Concord  from  illness  hav©  beaili 
during  the  past  winter,  very  great,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  want 
of  ventilation  was  the  cause  of  much  sickness  and  loss  of  progress 
in  the  classes.    So  much  for  ventilation. 

*'Now  as  to  drainage.  To-day  (April  21,  1870),  probably  one-half 
and  more  of  the  houses  between  the  railway  station  and  the  Sol- 
diers^ mQnument,  comprising  the  most  substantial  and  compact  pari 
of  the  village  for  half  a  mile  on  the  two  principal  street^  and  two 
or  three  cross  streets,  have  the  bottom  of  their  cellars  covered  with 
water  to  various  depths,  from  a  few  inches  to  two  feet.  There  is 
no  pretence  of  any  drainage  to  these  cellars.    The  plain  fills  with 
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water  in  the  spring,  and  it  rises  in  the  cellars.  The  old  caskst  ^nd 
tttba,  and  pl'iiik^  and  vegetables,  and  dead  rats  and  other  namekfia 
horrars,  fluat  and  soak  and  exhale  their  aromas, 

*'The  furnace  fires  are  drowned,  and  the  oldest  inhaV>it ants  are 
very  much  surprised,  m  they  have  been  for  a  century  or  two,  at  the 
wetness  of  the  season* 

"  Wlien  I  bought  my  house  three  years  ago,  I  drained  it  with 
tiles  240  feet  across  the  road,  at  a  cost  of  less  than  $25,  and  it  is  now 
perfectly  diy*  It  had  been  occupied  seventy-five  years,  with  a  foot 
or  two  of  water  in  tJie  cellar  once  in  two  or  three  yeai«  during  the 


Chicopee. — Our  corresipondent  sends  a  drawing,  showing  the  posi- 
tion  of  the  town  and  the  central  vilbge,  with  reference  to  the  rivers 
m*hieli  bound  it  on  two  sides*  On  the  other  sides  are  hilla  abound- 
ing in  springs.  Both  the  air  and  soil  are  unusually  damp,  He 
says :  From  the  location  of  the  town,  the  dampness  of  the  soil, 
the  many  springs  running  to  the  rivers,  it  might  be  expected  that 
diseases  of  the  lungs  and  throat  would  be  prevalent,  and  especially 
eonHiimption  ;  bat^  3t\er  careful  investigations  and  many  inquiries^ 
I  fin«l  that  tht^se  diseases  are  no  more  rife  in  Chicopee  than  on  the 
highlands  which  stretch  away  on  one  side  to  the  Berkshire  hiUs,  and 
OQ  the  other  to  those  of  Worcester  county  "  Water  m  conveyed 
to  tlie  central  village  &om  neighboring  springB^  and  is  of  great 
parity, 

Coieraim, — ^^1  think  that  erysipelatous  dtaeaaes  and  fevers  of  the 
typhoid  ill  type  prevail  in  this  region,  and  in  the  western  part  of  the 
State  generally,  more  than  they  do  farther  east,  I  think  I  have 
also  ol>served  a  periodtc4il  element  in  various  diseases  which  I  refer 
to  malarial  influences,  I  cannot  fully  account  for  the  prevalence 
of  zymotic  diseases,  but  I  believe  that  increased  knowledge  of  the 
Updilions  of  health,  and  greater  cleanliness  in  the  neighborhood  of 
^Wmmildings,  with  land  drainage,  will  help  much  to  prevent  these 
dbmes. 

"The  mill-ponds  near  our  factory  villages,  I  think  render  the  air 
foal  in  times  of  drought." 

Dmnis. — Soil  quite  different  on  the  two  sides  of  the  Cape  at  this 
point ;  on  the  south  idde,  sandy  ;  on  the  north  side  a  stitf  clay  sub- 
ioil  There  are  several  diseases  which  present  different  appearances, 
11  our  correspomlent  believes,  from  this  circumstance.  Scarlet 
fber  is  one  of  them,  and  is  more  fiital  on  the  north  side,  Lung 
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fever  prevmis  on  the  north  side.  Tobacco  is  doing  much  to  shorten 
life,  There  is  another  thing  which  shonUi  i-^ceive  your  attention. 
It  is  the  intermarriage  of  relations*  In  this  locality  the  effect  is 
truly  dreadfuh  There  are^  I  think,  more  than  filly  children  of 
cousins  who  are  either  atraight-out  idiots  or  feeble-minded*" 

DuiUy. — **Lung  diseases  are  most  prevalent  here;  pnemnonia, 
pleurisy,  hronchitis.  I  think  that  cases  of  consumption  are  rather 
more  frequent  than  In  adjoining  towns*  I  cannot  account  for  it  un- 
lesi  It  is  from  the  wet  soil.  The  eubsoil  \a  clay.  Location^  high 
and  exposed  to  winds*^ 

Skiess. — Diseases  of  the  air-passages ;  also,  in  a  less  degree,  rheu- 
matism. **  There  is  but  little  doubt  in  my  own  mind  that  the 
prevalence  of  these  diseases  is  dependent  on  the  chilly,  damp  taal 
winds  which  continue  here  a  considerable  portion  of  the  year/ 
Soil,  clayey  and  rather  impervious  to  water- 

F'itchburg. — Purity  of  water  supply  from  wells  becoming  ques* 
tionable,  from  the  increase  of  population*  A  reliance  on  the  surface 
water  not  regarded  as  safe  in  the  future*  Wells  and  springa 
becoming  gradually  less  pure. 

The  opinion  is  expressed  that  consumption  is  not  le^  frequent 
now  than  formerly^  and  that  the  apparent  diminution  is  due  to  more 
careful  registration. 

Fa^&uth, — Pulmonary  affections  very  common,  and  the  most 
probable  cause  found  in  heavy  fogs  and  cold  winds, 

FaU  Mimr* — Consumption^  catarrh,  dyspepsia  and  nerv  ous  dis- 
eaaiei  are  prevalent*  The  first  two  are  due^  in  a  certain  degree,  to 
the  lociilities.  The  town  is  exposed  to  cold,  damp  fogs,  and  has  a 
laip?  body  <^  freah  water  on  the  east,  and  Narraganaett  Bayou  the 
south-west.  Sou  wet  and  impervious  to  wat^.  Consnmptioti  b 
very  pmraleiil  among  the  tbreign  population,  who  have  not  the 
sltghtesl  kaovMge  of  hjrgtenia  laws^  who  live  in  a  crowded  condi- 
tion in  the  imdit  €f  illh  of  all  kinds,  and  sleep  in  poorly  veniiiated 
foonia.  TbiM  eonfitioiia  are  ptrtu^w  even  more  oondudve  to  eoo- 
■ftmptioii  llmi  the  looaSum  of  the  d^. 

fflpipJiit— Ho  preraknt  diaeaae  mnoe  dysenterj  in  I86(L 

%^*^The  atmoq^here  in  ipring  and  aiiiiimer  is  aotnelliiie 
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rendered  exceedingly  offensive  hj  emflnations  from  decnpog  fish, 
eitlier  tkroim  into  the  harbor  or  spread  upou  land  as  manure. 

"I  am  not  aware  that  any  disease  has  been  engendered  by  this 
eoDtamination  of  the  atmosphere,  or  that  those  prevalent  at  such 
seasons  have  been  peculiarly  aggravated  " 

Groton. — Influenza  has  been  very  prevalent  from  atmospheric 
dmnges  A  prominent  cause  of  consumption  is  the  want  of  ventOa- 
^on  in  houses.  As  soon  as  cold  weather  cornea  people  shut  up  their 
houses  as  tight  as  fjossible,  and  then,  with  stoves,  heat  ihem  to  such 
a  degree  that  they  become  very  sensitive  to  cold  on  going  out  of 

Mamm^ — "  The  region  in  which  I  practise  is  considered  healthy 
and  not  subject  to  any  epeeial  disease.  There  are,  howeverT  small 
localitieai  where  it  might  be  expected  that  health  would  be  afifected ; 
and  indeed  I  thhik  it  U,  Here  fevers  are  more  serious;  scarlet 
fever  is  attended  with  more  ulceration  of  the  throat;  common  in- 
Summation  of  the  throat  is  more  apt  to  pass  to  ulceration^  and  ill- 
tums  are  more  frequent.  These  localilies  are  low  and  wet,  being 
near  cedar  swamps  and  marshes,  and  sometimes  foggy  This  cause 
afiectlog  health  cannot  be  removed,  but  only  mitig:\ted  by  proper 
nare  and  management." 

Simdaie, — "  Scarlet  fever  has  been  very  prevalent  and  fatal  in 
tikts  town  during  the  past  year,  and  has  been  confined  almost  ex- 
clusively to  the  foreign  residents,  operatives  in  the  mills.  Why  the 
di^ase  should  be  restricted  to  this  class  of  our  population  I  cannot 
ei^plain,  unless  it  be  from  their  crowded  tenements  and  less  cleanly 
hafeita," 

Hif^ham* — Consumption  a  very  common  disease  but  not  to  be 
regarded  as  specially  prevalent.  "  I  do  not  notice  that  this  disease 
appeaiB  with  greater  frequency  near  the  harbor,  which  is  a  flat  at 
low  tide,  or  along  a  slow^tiowing  stream  which  runs  through  a  low 
marsh,  on  the  borders  of  which  a  portion  of  the  town  is  built  for 

over  a  mOe,  than  in  what  is  known  as  South  Hinghamj  which  lies 

tm  an  elevated  and  well-drained  plain." 

Bbimea*  Hde. — Bronchial  affections  very  common  in  winter  and 
•pring*  The  winters  are  open,  with  rain  instead  of  snow,  and  a 
huioid  atmosphere.  Much  exposed  to  winds  from  north-east^  east 
^  iOQth-east. 
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SaMeif, — Cerebrchapinal  meningitis  has  been  frequently  obser>'e4 
here*  The  cause  entirely  un known ♦  '*  The  type  of  all  disease  in 
low,  the  nervous  system  showing  great  depression  from  apparently 
trivial  iniiuenees.  After  ordinary  colds,  plenrisies,  pneumonia^ 
erysipelas,  etc*,  there  will  be  great  depression,  feebleness,  itghio^ 
tendency  to  nausea,  etc. 

Six  or  seven  years  ago  we  had  diphtheria  very  severely,  und 
fiince  have  had  more  or  less  of  it,  but  m  a  niUder  form.  I  know  of 
no  special  agency  in  producing  the  tendency  described.''  The  soU 
not  wet  except  during  freshets*  The  air  apparently  pure.  The 
houses  much  shaded. 

Siidiim. — We  have  not  been  free  from  scarlet  fever  since  the 
autiinm  of  1866.  The  site  of  the  village  is  low,  but  with  s  dry  and 
pervious  aoiL  In  the  hot  season  the  purity  of  the  air  is  somewhat 
affected  by  decaying  vegetation  in  surroanding  ponds  " 

MuhhanlMon. — Our  correspondent  reports  thirty  persons  living 
in  thia  town  who  are  over  eighty  years  of  age,  includnig  one  ag<?d 
ninety,  two  aged  ninety -one,  and  one  aged  ninety-sii.  Population 
in  1865,  1,546, 

JL€i>mtmter. — Ko  diseases  specially  prevalent  during  our  coire- 
spon dent's  practice  of  thirty -two  years.  He  believes  that  consump- 
tion is  less  destructive  than  it  was  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  and 
thinks  it  accounted  for  by  improved  methods  of  treatment^  and  by 
better  sanitary  regulations  in  families  arising  from  gi^ater  intelli- 
gence concerning  the  causes  of  disease* 


liUtmihurg. — Oar  corrrespondent  at  Fitchbnrg  sends  us  the  fol- 
lowing letter  on  the  31gt  December,  1870:  "In  the  south-eaat 
comer  of  Lunenburg  there  is  a  reservoir  pond  covering  about  1,000 
aeres,  from  which  several  milk  are  supplied  in  Shirley  ViHage.  Last 
summer  and  fall  this  pond  was  drawn  unusually  low, — never  so  low 
before.  The  j)ond  is  shallow,  and  a  great  amount  of  vegetable  mat- 
ter must  have  been  ex|)Osed  to  the  sun  by  this  unusual  drainage 
Scarlet  fever  of  a  malignant  type  has  prevailed  on  the  borders  of 
this  pond  and  in  Shirley  Village,  Borae  three  miles  below,  for  seTeral 
months  |)a8t.  I  think,  in  a  very  sparse  population,  six  deaths  have 
occurred,  and  from  those  cases  which  I  saw  in  consultation  I  think 
they  died  early  from  blood-poison^  and  not  from  anginose  or  local 
double,  It  has  occurred  to  me  that  possibly  a  local  Laflnence,  imm 
decaying  vegetation  in  that  old  drained  reservoir,  may  have  pr©- 
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pared  ibe  *  nidus '  in  these  patients  for  an  intense  and  malignant 
dereloptnent  of  the  gpocifio  genn  of  scarlatina.  Or  is  it  possible 
that  the  nnknown  *  entity '  which  produces  scarlet  fever  may  have 
ft  fipontaneous  generation  in  wet^  decaying  vegetable  matter  nnder 
the  influence  of  a  hot  eun  ?'* 

Zess%n0on. — Situation  quite  Mghj  soil  generally  dry.  There 
Is  little  or  no  stagnant  water  in  the  warm  season.  The  air  is  pure 
except  in  so  far  as  it  is  afiected  by  four  or  five  piggeries  of  some 
nze,  iupported  by  slaughter-house  offal  and  city  swill,** 

imox, — Houses  mocb  shaded* 

XowiiL — See  remarkja  under  the  head  of  "  Typhoid  Feven" 

Littleton. — Reference  is  made  to  slaugbter-housee  existing  in  the 
town  which  render  the  air  of  their  neighborhood  foul  from  decom- 
posing animal  matter. 

Xyfirt.— Our  correspondent^  representing  the  opinione  of  the  City 
Medical  Society,  replies  that  functional  diseases  of  the  uterus  are  of 
very  common  occurrence,  and  that  thiis  special  prevalence  is  due  to 
the  use  of  sewing  machines,  run  by  foot-power. 

We  are  also  furnished  with  some  interesting  facts^  reduced  to 
tabular  form,  and  designed  to  show  the  comparative  hedthfulness 
of  two  great  divisions  of  the  city,  one  of  high  land,  the  other  of  low 
Und*  The  population  of  these  sections  in  1870  is  obtained  from  the 
Uiiited  States  census  in  advance  of  publication*  The  comparison 
has  been  made  by  Br,  J.  O.  Webster,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Lynn  Medical  Society. 

Tablb  I. 

Shmsmg  the  numher  of  Deaths  from  the  Dktmes  tpedfed^  wi  the  Cil§  of  L^nn 
fm  ike  year*  1 865-69  ^  incV^m^  9ait  of  the  line  of  Washinfftm  Street^  ex^ 
clttdHng  all  doubtful  emu* 
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Table  II. 

Showir^  the  Deaths,  at  above,  west  of  ths  Une  of  Washington  Stre^ 


LOWER  SRCTtOjf  Of  THK  OITY, 


1867, , 
1868,. 
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«      «      1  1 

44 

50 
43 
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28 
13 
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15 
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9 
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Totals^       ,      .  i 

234 

70 

23 

62 

Population  of  the  nortli-eiiat  or  kighland  section^ — 

1865,  ,      ,      .  11,731 

1870»  .........  16J10 


Population  of  the  south* west  or  lowland  eection, — 

1865,   ,      ,  9,016 

1870,   11,521 

Mean  popnlatlon  of  the  north-east  section,  ,  ,  14,220 
Mean  populatloa  of  the  south-weet  section,    .       ,  10,208 

In  1865,  the  deaths  from  consnmption  were,  in  the  north -ejist 
tion  S  J5  in  1,000  of  population  ;  in  the  south-west  section  4.86  in 
1,000.  In  the  same  year  the  deatbn  from  typhoid  were, — in  the 
north-east  section  1.19  In  1,000;  in  the  south-west  section  340  in 
1,000. 

The  average  annual  mortality  in  the  five  years  1865-186D,  inclu- 
sire,  from  consumption  wa^,  in  the  north-east  or  highland  section 
3.03  in  1,000  of  mean  population ;  in  the  south-woat  or  lowland 
lection  4.55  in  1,000. 

Same  years,  froita  tjrphoid  fever  in  north-eait  or  highland  section, 
0.63  in  1,000;  in  south- west  or  lowland  section,  L36  in  1,000, 

The  percentiles  of  dysentery  are  very  nearly  alike  in  the  two  see- 
tions,  while  cholera  infantum  shows  only  a  slight  preponderance  on 
the  side  of  the  south-west  or  lowland  section. 


JBdiSetoi.— Tlie  town  is  hilly  and  of  generally  uneven  surface, 
but  there  arc  loog  tracks  of  meadow  on  which  grows  a  coarse  grass. 
Thes6  meadows  are  sometimei  oovered  with  water,  and  are  nlwayt 
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wet,  T\ie  banks  of  the  Ipswich  River  are  alao  frequently  overflowedp 
There  are  do  unheal tby  exhalationfl  from  thei©  meadows,  river- 
banks,  nor  from  the  pond  a.  Soil  loamy  and  gravelly.  There  are 
now  living  in  this  town  forty  persons  between  the  ages  of  70  and 
92.    Population  in  1865^  022. 

Jfhhant. — ^Our  correspondent  reports  a  severe  epidemic  of  whoop- 
{^ugh  during  the  summer  of  1870,  but  no  diseaaea  specially 
prevalent  in  a  aeries  of  years, 

Ifmtiucket. — Keuralgia,  rheumatism,  catarrh  and  lung  afiections 
the  most  common  ailments,  and  influenced  apparently  by  cold  and 
dampness  in  the  winter  and  spring.    Not  removable. 

NbrMormigh. — **No  diseases  especially  prevalent.  During  the 
past  twenty  years  dysentery  and  scarlet  fever  have  twice  prevailed 
exteiistvetyf  with  a  large  number  of  fatal  cases,  I  think  we  have  very 
few  cases  of  consumption^  but  there  are  two  families,  one  Ln  the 
west  and  the  other  in  the  south  part  of  the  town,  where  nearly  all 
the  members  have  been  affected  with  this  disease.  Both  houses  are 
in  certain  respects  alike,  both  are  situated  very  low,  and  fronting  a 
Ui^e  eaq>anse  of  low  meadow  land,  which  causes  them  to  be  veiy 
damp  during  most  seasons  of  the  year.  This,  it  seems  to  me  is  the 
cause  of  the  disease.  I  have  a  case  in  Boylston  similarly  situated, 
and  in  which  I  find  the  same  cause." 


Jfbrth  Adams. — T^-pboid  fever  very  common  in  the  autumn. 
Tubercular  diseases  always,  though  less  prevalent  than  fomierly, 
Mountains  and  valleys  seem  equally  exposed  to  both  diseases.  The 
towB  lies  in  a  valley  with  mountains  on  the  eaat  and  west  sides  j 
oiently  there  is  less  sunlight  than  m  most  places.  Morning 
were  formerly  very  common,  bat  of  late  years  are  rare.  The 
of  this  change  is  unknown. 


Iswim  Uomer^ — "Ko  disease  specially  prevalent.  Yillage  com- 
d  almost  entirely  of  well-to-do  or  wealthy  people,  who  live  in 
quite  well  ventilated,  with  plenty  of  room  about  them  n^nc. 
The  matter  of  drainage  will  soon  demand  attention.  Surface  water 
is  carried  off  quickly  by  brooks  running  into  Cliarles  River, 

Where  there  are  water-closets  no  cess-pools  are  provided  and 
ibe  drainage  is  into  the  ground.  In  some  parts  of  this  village  there 
ii  complaint  of  wet  cellars  at  certain  seasons.  I  have  not,  in  such 
noticed  any  more  disease  than  in  other  and  drier  parts  of  the 
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town.  Perhaps  there  is  not  so  good  a  state  of  health,  that  is  alh 
Ko  aUnding  water  in  aoy  part  of  the  viUage,  Subsoil  gravellyj  tir 
Baud  and  ciay.'* 

Newton  Centre, — **The  only  disease  which  has  a  marked  preTal- 
noft  k  dysentery^  and  that  ia  almost  exclusively  confined  to  a  re- 
south-weet  of  Ibis  village  bordering  on  an  extensive  pent 
8wamp,  and  drained  by  a  sluggish  creak.   A  fatal  epidemic  of  diph' 
theria  prevailed  in  this  same  region  six  years  ago,'' 

Neiv  Saimi  ami  North  JPrescoU, — Coneumption  ia  prevalent,  in 
aome  measure  it  seems  to  be  developed  by  working  on  paltnle^if,  an 
occupation  which  gives  employment  to  a  large  number  of  femalet 
in  this  vicituty*  In  trimming  the  leaf  there  is  much  fine  duiL 
Those  who  braid  are  constantly  wetting  the  hat  so  that  the  leaf  will 
not  break ;  their  fingers  are,  in  thi«  way,  exposed  to  cold.  These 
occupations  are  favorable  to  the  development  of  consumption  on 
accoimt  of  sedentary  habits  and  in-door  life,  as  weU  aa  from  ei- 
posure  to  dust,  and  to  cold  and  wet  hands.  Other  causes  are  found 
ID  the  character  of  the  soil  which  is  rather  a  heavy  loam,  very  stony, 
rather  impervious  to  water,  and  with  swamps  in  many  loe^litiej^.  A 
Hrge  proportion  of  cases  of  consumption  met  with  have  been  on 
high  ground.    Drainage  of  the  soil  is  much  to  be  desired. 

Orhans. — Ooneumption  prevalent;  also  typhoid  ferer.  Soil  gen- 
fif^y  dry  and  8andj%  but  few  swamps  or  marshes  (except  salt 
ttirehe^),  but  a  gi^at  number  of  ponds  of  pure  water  with  no  na* 
tnnd  outlet*  Township  nearly  destitute  of  timber  and  mneh  ex-^ 
posed  to  winds. 

Provfnc€i09rn. — Rheumatism  a  disease  specially  prevalent  in  ihia 
town^  both  itifiammatory  and  chmnic ;  affecting  children  aa  well  as 
adult%  women  as  well  as  men. 

Pl^mmUh, — **  In  the  south  part  of  the  town,  along  the  basin  of  a 
small  river  fiowing  into  the  sea^  consumption  ia  frequent.  The  soil 
b  in  this  b«ain  low  vnd  wet.^ 

Pat^fiM^—^Lomm  too  mudi  shaded.  [See  aider  liead  of 
♦'Tj'phoid.'*] 

Eatf^Q^jih. — Consumption  ta  lete  Iktat,  «ad  probtably  le0Bfi!«f|fieiit, 
in  the  past  few  yearn  than  previously,  and  is  not  now  i^gmrded  la 
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specially  prevalent.  It  has  not  been  observed  by  a  majority  of  the 
physicians  practising  here  th.it  this  diBease  aflfects  preferably  any 
particular  districts*  Nevertheless,  it  is  the  experience  of  one 
genUeman  that  in  his  neighborhood,  swampy  tracts  of  land  have 
fiimished  more  casea  than  dryj  exjiosed  upland  " 

Rmding. — Consumption  very  prevalent.  Our  correspotident 
says :  "  I  cannot  account  for  this  prevalence  except  from  dampness^ 
and  this  ie  only  partiallj*  removable.  Much  of  the  land  is  low,  level 
and  wet^  and  much  of  the  higher  land  is  i^tetitive  of  moisture.  In 
Bpiing  many  cellars  are  partially  filled  with  water  for  a  considerable 
time." 

I^ockporL — Our  correspondent  famishes  the  following  sketch  of 
the  climatic  pecuUaritiea  of  Cape  Ann,  and  the  diseases  of  that 
section  of  the  State^  derived  from  observation  extending  through 
thirty-three  years  of  practice, 

"The  surface  of  Cape  Ann^  on  the  north-east  extremity  of  which 
I  &m  located,  is  mostly  elevated  and  drj%  TiBtng  on  all  sides  towards 
Ibe  centre  more  or  less  abruptly,  and  varying  from  one  to  two  hun- 
feet  in  height.  It  is  thickly  studded  with  boulders  which  were 
ce  part  and  parcel  of  the  underlying  granite,  and  which  probably, 
saccesaive  portions  formed  the  coast,  have  been  thrown  up  by 
e  waves,  and,  along  with  the  gravel  and  the  sand,  the  products  of 
Ibeir  attrition  and  disintegration,  constitute  the  greater  part  of  the 
eolL  There  are  portions  of  the  Cape  where,  for  acres,  these  boiild- 
Ue  io  close  to  each  other  that  a  man  cannot  thrust  his  foot 
t^  earth  between  them,  or  a  sheep,  with  nose  ever  so  much 
iliarpened,  crop  the  herbage  that  ventures  to  spring  up  among 
them. 

**  There  is  comparatively  little  low,  wet  or  boggy  land,  and  from 
the  character  of  the  aoil^  there  is  little  mud  in  wet  weather,  and,  if 
allowance  is  made  for  the  vast  amount  of  teanaing  from  tlie  granite 
qnarries,  there  is  little  dust  in  dry  weather, 

"  Near  the  centre  of  the  Cape  is  a  clear  and  deep  pond,  between 
two  and  three  miles  in  circumference,  which  fiirnishes  a  bountiful 
•apply  of  ice  in  winter,  and  from  which  issue  two  fine  brooklets 
mnning  to  the  ocean,  one  across  the  north-western,  and  the  other 
Ihrough  the  eastern  pai-t,  passing  through  the  centre  of  the  village 
of  Rockport* 

"  Springs  of  pure  water  are  not  unfrequent,  though  most  of  the 
water  used  for  drinking  and  for  culinary  purposes  is  obtamed  from 
10 
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wells*    From  whatever  source,  it  is  probably  as  free  from  imp 
ties  as  in  any  part  of  the  State. 

*^  On  the  whole,  when  the  materials  of  which  the  Cape  is  com- 
posed are  considered,  so  little  adapted  to  harbor  the  causes  of 
disease,  the  diversified  yet  elevated  landscape,  and  the  thorough 
washings  of  the  surface  and  etirrings  of  the  air  which  the  storms 
OOmpel  us  to  submit  to,  it  mast  be  regarded  as  most  favorable  in  a 
point  of  view,  in  so  far  as  these  causes  operate.  | 
"The  climate  of  Cape  Ann  may  be  said  to  be  a  little  exaggeration 
of  the  climate  of  the  New  England  coast  generally.  Tho  Cape 
itself^  heing  ^  island  rather  than  a  cape,  is  exposed  to  the  fall 
inflaence  of  the  sea-breezes  in  ail  directions,  and  the  summer's  he&t 
and  winter's  cold  are  tempered  by  them  accordingly,  A  difference 
of  five  degrees  I  hare  often  noticed  between  the  extremes  of  eold 
reported  at  Worcester  and  by  our  thermometer.  On  the  hottest 
day  of  the  present  season  it  reached  ninety-four  degrees.  I  believe 
it  never  rises  above  that  point  here,  or  falls  lower  than  seven  degrees 
below  zero. 

"As  the  water  warms  less  rapidly  that  the  land,  in  the  early  pari 
of  the  season,  and  cools  more  slowly  in  the  latter  part,  we  are 
eubject  to  damp  and  chilly  winds  from  the  ocean  in  the  spring  and 
early  summer  months^  engendering  a  good  proportion  of  rheuma  " 
and  catarrhal  affections;  while  from  July  to  December,  we  are 
repaid  by  the  tempering  of  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  which 
render  this  Cape  a  pleasant  abode  for  the  invilid  and  pleasure- 
seeker.  One  striking  effect  of  the  tempering  of  the  sea-air  is  the 
fact  that  in  winter  it  often  rains  here,  when  a  few  miles  inland  it  m 
snowing,  and,  as  &  oonsequence,  there  is  good  sleighing  m  the  net 
boring  towns,  when  the  Cape  is  bare, 

**  Another  peculiarity,  though  from  a  different  canse,  m  that  * 
summer  the  showers  seem  to  be  '  balky.*  A  lai^  area  of  the 
centre  of  the  Cape  ta  elevated,  denuded  of  trees,  and  therefore.  In 
warm  teaaon,  hot  nud  dry.  The  heated  air  arising  from  thia 
ffor&oe  prevents  the  condensation  of  vapor  above  it,  and  in  a  dry 
ieaion  wo  are  often  tantalized  with  the  firospect  of  a  shower  which 
has  already  refreshed  our  more  fortimate  neighbors,  Essex  and  Man- 
cheeler,  the  cloud  rising  and  splitting  just  over  our  heads  a&d 
pftssing  over  Massachusetts  Bay  on  one  side  and  Ipewich  Bay  on 
tlie  other,  and  di^tribnting  its  treasures  where  they  are  not 
Wftntdd.  Similar  eflects  are  ob»ervetl  at  Cape  Cod.  I  have  been 
fold  by  residents  of  that  eape  that  it  is  no  nncotnmon  thing  to  wii- 
nem  a  shower  ari««,  and  awing  round  the  drele^  replenishing  Ihi 
MOftQ  on  iKith  sides  witli  &eeli  water  before  a  drop  Mk  on  Ihe 
pasielMd  aand« 
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**Tlie  onl  jdlsesge  that  has  been  thought  to  be  specially  prevalent 
here  is  c<)a8umption,  and  it  has  been  the  fashion  to  attribnte  it  to 
the  preydenee  of  e^st  winds.  That  in  the  spring  and  early 
BUDuner  months  this  canse,  by  producing  catan^hal  affections,  may 
occasionally  hurry  on,  in  the  predisposed,  the  dieease  in  question, 
may  te  admitted,  hut  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  cases  I  have 
witnessed  here  have  been  hereditary,  or  due  to  a  predisposition 
generated  in  families  by  unfavorable  hygienic  influences,  such  as 
confinement  in  closed,  small  rooms,  sedentary  habits,  intermarriages, 
neglected  or  mismanaged  skin  diseases,  (a  cause  more  fruitful  than 
ia  Qsually  supposed^  and  an  innutritions  diet.  Seldom  has  this 
disease  entered  a  family  without  a  number  falling  victims  one  after 
mother  of  those  who  are  usually  most  in  contact  with  the  sick, 
until  large  £amilies  have  sometimes,  from  this  cause,  become  nearly 
extinct*  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  of  the  infectious  nature  of 
this  disease,  and,  consequently,  that  there  would  be  a  great  diminu- 
tion of  the  mortality  could  those  constitutionally  predisposed  be 
separated  from  the  sick.  An  important  fitet  bearing  on  the  question 
of  the  influence  of  the  sea- winds,  and  which  seems  to  me  decisive 
that  they  are  made  the  scape-goat  for  violation  of  hygienic  and 
social  laws,  is  that  while  our  best  lands  lie  on  the  most  easterly  and 
exposed  parts  of  the  Cape,  and  our  farmers  are  out  In  all  weathers, 
not  an  instance  has  occurred  of  a  farmer  dying  in  consumption 
dnring  my  residence  here,  while  repeated  instances  have  occurred 
where  the  sons  of  farmers  have  left  their  father's  employment,  and 
becoming  students,  or  entering  into  mercantile  pursuits  have  fallen 
in  the  prime  of  life  victims  to  this  disease.  Nor  is  this  exemption 
i>onlined  to  the  period  of  one  generation.  Our  oldest  citizens 
inform  me  that  they  have  no  recoUection  of  a  farmer  dying  in 
consumption. 

"The  east  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth,  and  we  cannot  regulate 
the  dampness  thereof  If  it  is  a  cause  it  is  an  irremediable  one ; 
but  if  it  is  the  chief  cause  here,  it  ia  a  little  remarkable  that  those 
most  exposed  to  it  shouhl  suffer  least  from  the  disease. 

"  With  regard  to  other  diseases,  my  experience  has  furnished 
notliiog  to  lead  me  to  think  that  they  differ  in  character  from  those 
of  the  New  England  towns  generally,  especially  of  the  towns  on 
the  coast*" 

[Kemarks  on  typhoid  fever  and  cognate  diseases  may  be  found 
under  that  division  of  our  correspondence.] 

Ilehoboth, — Pulmonary  affections  most  prevalent.  The  acute 
forms  of  these  diseases  occur  during  the  breaking  np  of  winter* 
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Consumption  generally  hereditary.  The  soil  where  it  prevaOt  ig 
wet,  impervious  to  water,  and  low  in  situation*  Air  rendered 
impure  by  stagnant  water  in  large  swampa*  People  persist  io 
living  in  the  worst  parts  of  their  houses,  and  where  the  Bun  does 
not  comCj  and  thereliy  do  injuiy  to  their  health, 

JStoic. — "  In  the  lower  portion  of  Assabet  VUlage  there  were  Ismt 
autumn  a  good  many  oases  of  typhoid  fever^  and  they  were  confined 
to  that  portion  of  the  village  which  m  built  upon  a  meadow  which 
has  once  been  cut  over  for  its  peat,  and  left  to  fill  up  ugfun.  The 
builders  have  two  modes  of  preparing  their  foundations  for  building 
upon  this  old  peat  flat*  One  m  to  dig  out  the  mud  for  three  or  four 
feet  and  fill  up  with  sand  or  gravel,  on  which  they  build  theif 
houses*  The  other  is  to  drive  spiles  into  the  mud  ten  or  twelve  feet,^ 
and  cover  them  over  with  stoneg  and  sand.  They  dig  their  w&tl9> 
in  the  nnid-hole  and  use  the  water  for  drink  and  for  euJLnary  pur-* 
poscH.  But  this  is  not  the  whole  story*  They  build  their  privies 
and  pig-pens  near  their  houses,  and  their  sink  drains  add  to  the 
aecnmuhited  filth  which  is  all  mixed  up  with  the  water  they 
use. 

From  this  swamp  there  is  no  proper  dnun.  Riglit  opposite  this 
bog-hole  is  a  pond  belonging  to  the  paper-mill,  which  is  oflen  drawn 
off  during  the  night,  exposing  a  surface  covered  with  decaying 
vegetable  matter,  the  odor  from  which  is  much  complained  of  by 
those  living  near.  Draining  the  swamp,  which  can  be  done  without 
great  cost,  would  contribute  mnoh  to  the  health  of  the  people  who 
Uve  upon  or  near  it " 

S^mihampion.-^^^  Diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs  are  common 
in  winter,  and  of  the  digestive  organs  in  summer ;  aud  thoy  bolt 
depend  more  upon  the  season  than  the  locality.'* 

South  Madky. — ^Diaeagea  of  the  nen'oua  system  are  much  more 
prevalent  during  Uie  past  six  or  seven  years  than  formerly,  appear 
ing  to  affect  all  ages.  The  cause  is  entirely  unknown*  Ko  unfkvor^ 
able  conditions  of  earth  or  mr  diacoverable* 

[See  Iladley  for  similar  observations*] 

Siouffhtim. — Our  correspondent  has  practised  In  the  town  for 
forty  years*  He  says:  "Travelling  westerly  from  the  centre  ot 
this  place,  two  miles,  on  a  street  where  there  are  perhaps  two  hun- 
dred perions^  I  Hud  the  oldest  of  them  is  seventy.  Going  the 
same  distance  in  tbe  oppodte  direction  there  are  about  the  aaiaa 
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number  of  people^,  but  I  find  three  couples  all  over  eiglity,  and 
three  widowers  aged  from  eighty-one  to  eighty-five*  I  know  of  no 
essential  ditterences  in  the  situation,  except  that  the  land  where  the 
older  persons  live  is  con&klerab!y  higher,  and  I  shoiild  judge  more 
persons  to  water.'* 

StQckbridff€. — "  In  all  thia  immediate  vicinity,  except  on  the  hills 
which  almost  encircle  us,  there  is  a  vast  deal  of  moisture  ari&ing 
from  the  close  proximity  of  the  river,  witb  abundant  low  grounde 
and  frequent  overflowings,  on  the  south  side,  while  to  the  north 
lies  a  flat  marshy  meadow  at  the  foot  of  the  hills. 

**  From  these  surroiui dings  one  would  look  for  rampant  consump- 
tion, if  imbued  with  the  doctrines  of  Dn  Bowditch  on  tins  subject, 
but  while  that  scourge  was  at  large  among  us  years  ago,  we  now 
Bee  comparatively  little  of  it,  though  catarrhal  troubles  are  not 
infrequent*  While  our  settlement  is  on  very  level  ground,  it  is 
nevertheless  a  sort  of  knoll,  with  a  porous,  sandy  soil,*  through 
which  water  readily  permeates  to  the  meadows  about  The 
meadows  on  the  north,  I  have  thought,  might  be  drained,  and 
certainly  should  be,  if  poaaible. 

"  If  any  one  characteristic  of  disease  has  sho^\Ti  itself  more  than 
another  within  the  range  of  my  practice,  it  has  been  a  tendency  to 
functional  disturbance  of  the  liver  and  of  ihe  digestive  system, 
usually  classed  as  biliousness.  Some  of  these  trouliles  I  have  been 
inclined  to  attribute  to  the  great  beat  maintained  in  the  dwellings. 
I  have  often  found  some  of  the  foregoing  difficulties  almost  incurable 
until  I  could  induce  the  jrirtiefi  to  keep  a  thermometer  in  tlicir 
rooms  and  regulate  tliem  to  a  more  tempomte  heat.  Our  ??trect8 
nod  bouses  used  to  be  very  densely  shadeil,  so  that  one  couid 
scjircely  see  some  of  the  dwellings  from  the  street.  By  ineefrsimt 
cryings  out  this  state  of  things  has  been  very  essentially  modified, 
and  the  people  seem  to  be  waking  up  to  the  possible  utihty  of  a 
little  Bunshine  " 

SomervUh, — "  This  town  has  been  represented  as  favorable  to 
the  development  of  consumption,  but  after  a  residence  here  of  fif- 
teen years,  I  do  not  find  it  to  be  eo*  On  the  contrary,  I  find  less  of 
this  disease  in  proportion  to  the  population  than  in  Truro,  Mass., 
which  b  dry  and  sandy,  and  where  I  practised  medicine  twenty 
years. 

•'Of  our  foreign  population  I  will  only  say,  that  if  there  is  any 
•  A  Hole  wort  Ux  f»ct  wkb  referent*  ta  Ih*  relation*  esdatipg  between  **soil  moUnin  *' 
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bog-ho!e^  they  will  get  aa  nearly  into  it  m  possible,  and  tbey  seem 
to  thrive  m  tbe  mud. 

Tobacco  IB  doing  much  to  undermine  the  ooneiitutions  of  tbe 
people." 

Shreiasimfy, — ^Pulmonary  diseases  prevalent,  and  tbis  owing  to 
tbe  general  characteristics  of  the  district :  soil  wet ;  tolerably  per* 
vioua  to  water ;  great  exposure  to  north  and  east  winds, 

^ti^^oft,— Tubercular  disease  most  prevalent  My  own  opinion 
is  tbatj  in  certain  instanCGs,  it  depends  upon  tbe  character  of  the 
soil,  and,  in  otberB,  to  proximity  to  streams  and  ponds,  removable 
perhaps,  partially,  by  extensive  drainage.  The  situation  is  generally 
elevated  and  hilly,  but  the  soil  is  for  the  most  part  heavy,  impervi- 
ous, or  only  partially  per%iouSj  to  water;  springy  and  wet  quite 
late  in  the  reason  ;  retains  mobture  on  or  near  the  surface  a  long 
time  after  niiufalL 

A  small  portion  of  the  town  has  a  soil  differing  very  much  from 
this  \  sandy,  pervious,  low  or  lying  along  the  borders  of  streams  or 
ponds.  Very  few  wet  meadows  or  swamps-  Several  poods  of 
dear  water.    Frequent  fogs  in  tbe  valleys  and  near  streams.** 

Saian. — Consumption  very  prevalent,  and  due,  in  tbe  opinion  of 
our  correspondent,  to  three  causes,  chiefly ;  Ist^  the  ehamcter  af 
the  soil;  2d,  want  of  proper  drainage;  3d,  exposure  to  harsh 
winds. 

**  The  soil  in  this  city  is,  on  one  dde^  upon  the  surface  a  clay 
loam  with  a  subsoil  of  damp,  heavy  clay,  which  is  nearly  impervi* 
oua  to  water ;  on  the  other  side,  loam  with  a  subsoil  of  sand  veiy 
pervious  to  water.  The  city  is  bounded  on  three  sidei*  by  tide  wa- 
ter, and  much  escposed  to  harsh  east  winds.  In  one  loealityj  where 
oonsnmption  is  often  met  with,  the  ground  is  high  and  tbe  soil  grav* 
elly ;  but  on  one  side  of  this  rising  ground  is  a  i>ondj  the  water  of 
which  during  the  summer  b^timeo  Tery  stagnant^  its  emanationa 
ueoesaarily  poisoning  the  air  iu  the  neigblxjrhood,  A  portion  of 
the  city  is  made  laud,  which  was  formerly  a  marsh.  It  seems  to 
me  that  a  thon>ugb  syi^tem  of  draioige  would^in  a  measure,  remoTt 
the  uuhedtby  obiiracier  of  the  noil;  but  tht*  expoaed  podtion,  tho 
eaitcrly  winds^  and  tbe  dampness  which  must  iiee€«sarily  ariM 
from  wat«r  on  thrae  ddea^  moat  always^  I  think,  render  thia  districsl 
th«  GiTOfito  seat  of  ooQiittiiptioii*'" 


MmAmm, — ^  Seartet  feTw  tht  only  disease  which  seems  to  bo 
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prevalent  For  the  past  fifteen  months  it  has  been  present.  Cases 
of  an  eitra  severe  type  have  occurred  in  welUto-do  families  as  fre- 
quently as  in  those  of  the  poor.  Principal  sanitary  deficiency  of 
the  toivn  is  want  of  drainage.  There  are  two  tanneries*  In  the 
warm  weather,  the  open  drain  connected  with  these  eatabhahments 
give^  off  very  offensive  gases*  This  drain  is,  in  fact,  the  common 
sewer  for  a  great  part  of  the  town,  and  many  privies  empty  into  it- 
It  Bhould  be  arched  and  covered  over  with  earth," 

[The  Secretary  can  testify  to  the  foni  state  of  the  ditch  above  re- 
ferred to.  Its  condition  has  been  the  subject  of  fruitless  litigation. 
It  is  certainly  the  duty  of  the  town  authorities  to  remove  this  nui- 
sance before  it  occasions  an  outbreak  of  unmanageable  diseaBe,] 

'*In  some  boarding-houBeB  in  this  town,  six  or  eight  persona 
occnpy  a  small  bedroom,  and  it  is  quite  common  to  find  four  in  one 
room,  say  thirteen  by  fourteen  feet," 

Taunton, — "  Diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs  have  been  unusU' 
ally  prevalent  during  the  pagt  winter  and  spring.  The  late  autumn 
and  early  winter  were  comparatively  mild,  and  were  followed  by  a 
sodden  change  to  cold  and  wet  weather,  which  severely  affected 
children  and  aged  people.  Many  of  our  hale  old  men  died  in  a 
very  few  days  of  congestion  of  the  lungs ;  and  many  consumptives, 
who  had  been  getting  along  tolerably,  became  exhausted  and  died- 
Tubercular  affections  are  constantly  under  the  care  of  our  phy- 
sicians, 

"  Taunton  lies  in  a  basin  encircled  by  hills  from  one  to  three 
hundred  teet  high*  This  ridge  is  complete,  except  where  the  river 
causes  a  break.  The  Taunton  River  h  tidal,  emptying  into  Mount 
Hope  Bay,  seventeen  miles  below.  Dense  fogs  roll  up  from  the 
eea  at  times,  and  are  retained  in  this  basin,  alternating  with  east- 
erly winds.  The  land  is  swampy,  and  the  drainage  very  imperfecta 
The  city  is  built  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  when  the  tide  is 
out  the  surface  of  the  water  is  not  more  than  four  or  five  ieet  below 
the  adjoining  land.  All  the  houses  are  built  with  cellars  six  or 
ftevcn  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  land.  These  cellars  have  from 
six  to  eighteen  inches  of  water  in  them  for  a  coneidererable  part  of 
tiie  spring.  The  houses  are  heated  in  many  instances  with  fur^ 
aaces  to  a  temperature  of  TO  to  74  degrees, 

"  When  east  winds  set  in,  a  constant  flow  of  damp  air,  altemat- 
mg  with  heated  currents,  pervades  the  buildings*  Catarrhal  affec- 
tions are  very  frequent ;  rheumatism,  chlorosis  and  anajmia  appear 
tmong  those  who  are  compelled  to  remain  within  doors. 

"It  is  a  prevalent  custom  to  keep  the  window-blinds  constantly 
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closed,  thereby  exeludbg  s^unUght,  The  furniture  and  claseU  are 
dump  in  W€t  weather,  ami  when  the  season  of  Ibgs  seta  in,  couiUnt 
care  is  required  to  keep  clothes  from  mildew." 

Tntro* — Consumption  prevalent  "  I  think  this  im  owing  to  the 
east  winds  and  fogs  from  the  ocean,  and  dm  somewhat  to  the  mode 
of  living,  as  there  ia  but  little  fresh  meat  used  here," 

Topsfidd, — Consumption  prevalent.  Special  cauee  found  in  wet 
soil,  which  may  be  improved  in  some  degree  by  drainage.  The 
soil  of  the  hills,  as  well  m  that  of  the  lowlands,  is  wet. 

Air  has  been  rendered  putrid  by  the  emanations  from  slaughter 
houses  which  have  existed  many  years  in  and  near  the  village. 

Influenza  has  been  recently  verj'^  prevalent.,  afieetlng 
all  ages.  Rheum atiem,  both  aetite  and  chronic,  is  a  common  disease^ 
and  doubtless  owing  to  cold  and  damp,  and  the  occupation  of  the 
people,  Of  chronic  diseases,  dyspepsia  is  the  most  nniveraal ;  nearly 
every  other  person  yon  meet  siiffei's  from  iudigestlon  ia  some  form. 
The  causes  are  chiefly  the  mode  of  cooking,  and  irregularity  in 
eating.  The  fryiog-pan  is  in  universal  requisition.  Still  I  believe 
that  the  sudden  changes  of  temperature,  to  which  we  are  subjecti 
produce  their  effect  on  the  digestive  organs.  We  have  a  large  pr<>- 
porlion  of  'nervous  people,' so  c^led,  especially  in  the  upper  or 
western  part  of  the  island," 

We^t  Nmdmry, — The  soil  a  clayey  loam,  impervious  in  a  great 
degree  to  moistui-e.  As  the  hills  have  been  sboni  of  their  natural 
growth,  ti»e  inten-ening  swamps  have  become  suitable  for  cultiva- 
tion, but  are  stlU  wet  and  cold^  until  the  surface  water  has  nin  off 
or  evaporated.  There  are  very  few  cellars  in  town  that  have  not 
water  in  them  during  the  wet  season,  and  they  are  almost  atw&ys 
damp,  I  have  heard  many  complnin  this  spring  of  having  a  loot  or 
more  of  water  in  their  cellars*  The  consequence  is  that  consump- 
tion in  its  various  forms  finds  many  victims.  In  the  westerly  part 
of  the  town  is  a  swamp  two  miles  long  aod  lialf  a  mile  wide  which 
produces  wood,  or,  if  cleared,  an  inferior  grass*  By  ditching  it  and 
clearing  out  an  old  and  useless  dam,  the  whole  district  wotdd  be 
rendered  more  healthy.  The  conditioii  of  the  tomij  as  regards  both 
health  and  prosperity,  would  be  improved  by  thorough  drainage, 

"  Air  is  rendered  foul  in  the  neighborhood  of  combshopM^  fi^m 
Uie  pith  of  the  horns  of  slaughtered  cattle.    This  is  taken  out  and 
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put  in  piles,  making  an  almost  intolerable  odor,  and  constituting  a 
nniaatiee  which  ought  to  be  abated.  " 

Wakefitld. — Two  severe  epidemics  of  dysentery  have  ocisnrred  in 
the  paat  six  yearsi  coming  on  when  the  enrroiinding  bogs  were 
dried  up.  Soil  usually  very  wet.  Cellars  have  more  or  less  water 
in  tliera  nearly  all  the  time.  Houses  are  damp, — mneh  mould  ob- 
^rved  in  them.  Botti  epidemics  of  dysentery  were  preceded  by  m 
epidemic  of  scarlet  fever, 

West  Moyhton. — Typhoid  fever  rather  prevalent  and  has  been 
for  more  than  twenty  years.  Cause  not  obvious,  A  river  town 
with  interral  lands  ascending  to  beautiful  hills*  Most  of  tlie  wood 
cut  off.  Soil  pervious  in  some  parte,  imperTions  in  others ;  some- 
what springy.  Interval  lands  not  weU  drained,  Di-ainage,  much 
neglected, 

Westhorongh, — ^"  Situation  of  village  low  as  in  a  basin,  shut  off 
from  windsj  with  dry  soil  and  subsoil  of  quicksand*  Typhoid  fever 
and  consumption  much  more  rare  than  on  the  exposed  hills  around 
US  where  the  ground  is  wet  from  a  clay  subsoil,'* 

West  It&xi^uiy. — ^Believed  to  be  a  more  fiivorable  place  for  con- 
Httttmptives  to  live  in  than  many  othei-s.    The  deaths  occurring  from 
BRnsnniption  are>  in  great  pait,  of  persons  who  have  come  here  to 
lire,  after  being  attacked  with  the  disease* 

Wesi  Stockhridge, — Pneumonia  and  bronchitis  are  quite  preva- 
lent,   I  attribute  this  to  the  occupation  of  the  people  moi-e  than 

anything  else.  The  mining  of  iron  ore  is  the  chief  business , 
The  miners  work  underground  in  wet  and  damp  places;  they  come 
to  the  surface  iu  a  state  of  per!?  pi  rat  ion  and  arc  thus  subject  to  sud- 
den changes  of  atmosphere.  This  dintrict^  like  all  of  Berkshire 
C!ounty,  is  mountainous.  The  village  is  situated  in  a  valley  with 
a  mill-pond  in  its  midst,  which  in  summer  is  often  quite  low  and 
from  which  arises  offensive  efHuvia  from  decaying  vegetable  matter ; 
yet  all  the  qjidemics  that  I  have  witnessed  here  have  originated 
and  been  most  severe  on  tlie  high  ground.  These  epidemics  have 
been  dysentery,  diphtheria  and  measles* " 

Winthrop. — See  remarks  under  the  head  of  Typhoid  Fever* 

WrmtJiam. — This  region  eeeras  to  be  remarkably  conducive  to 
II 
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health;  eleTatcd,  well-dmmed,  good  water,     EjcGclleiit  Datur 
sanitarj  advantages;  of  course^  ^;oine  minor  artifioifd  izuiaaoea 
exist;  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  condition  of  cellai^  ;  draiiifl  anJ 
pTi\^e3  are  often  in  too  close  proximitjr  to  wells,  giving  rise  to  dyi 
eiitery  and  t^Tphoid. 

Wdlfic€i. — ASbctioiis  of  the  li:mga  prr  , -aleDt*   The  general  m\i 
Ifl  fouDd  in  locality.   IZ;;pou'^  to  zdld^  damp,  east  Tdiids,  Con- 
Bumpticn  is  more  prevalent  in  11  ^  val^ays  that  run  a<iro8a  the  Cape, 
and  on  damp  soil* 

Wh/mauth, — ^Diseases  of  respiratory  organs  prevalent  |  dae 
great  part  to  location  of  village;  e^qjoaed  to  east  and  nor 
winds.    Soil  clayey  and  moist, 

<*Bone  factory  dotss  not  tend  to  purify  the  air, " 

TPo/jpole, — Our  correspondent  refers  to  the  cases  uf  "charboa'*  or 
"malignant  veside,"  vhicu  havs  oooarreiia  Walpole  and  which  an? 
Beparat^ly  described  in  auotLer  r  art  of  tLis  Toliimc. 


Worc€st€r,~l^o  disease  is  ibi:nd  to  spet^iaily  prevail  during 
series  of  years.  The  proportion  of  consumption  is  large,  aa  it 
eveiywheret  Smallpox  and  varioloid  iiave  recently  been  very 
prevalenti  but  the  epidenuc  has  now  sabsided  as  vaccination  has 
been  general.  Large  numbers  of  persons  at  all  ages  were  found  to 
be  miprotected  by  vaccination.  The  opinion  is  expressed  by  our 
fe^pecial  correspondent  tLat  greater  power  to  enforce  vaccination  and, 
in  case  of  need,  to  remove  case*  t^  a  Qrnallpox  hoi;ptt3d  ehould  be 
gir^xi  to  local  boards  of  herJtL, 

The  subject  of  drainage  is  r^caivlug  much  attention  in  Woroei- 
ten  Through  the  heart  of  the  dty  mne  a  broc which  is  now 
being  enclosed  by  a  covered  stone  wall,  to  be  used  as  tie  mnm 
■ewer,  A  complete  s^^m  of  sewers  ia  in  prooeaa  of  bniiding ;  the^ 
outlet  will  be  the  Blackstone  River. 


Waitham*'-''^CQnBnm'pt^on  more  prevalent  than  in  esome  of 
ntighboring  agrienltnral  towns,  but  not  more  so  than  in  mani 
Umng  towns  geueraUy.   WalUiam  is  situated  in  m  basin  drsin^ 
lltrough  its  oentre  by  Cliarles  FaTer.   Soil  generally  light  a^d 
porous. 

It  is  wonfay  of  obiennitioii  that  ahliongh  tlie  people  living  m  tha^ 
immediate  vicintty  of  the  manu&etor)^  of  sulphuric  add  in  thi  ^ 
town  are»  durmg  %Ymj  dasip  day,  con^tanltj  subjected  to  an 
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mospbere  sufficiently  charged  witli  sulphurous  acid  gas  to  be  very 
irritatiDg  to  the  air-passages  of  a  peiaon  first  coining  into  it,  neither 
they  lior  the  people  engaged  in  the  manufactory  are  apparently  in 
any  way  permanently  affected  by  it. 

Weathamptan. — ^Regarded  as  an  exceedingly  healthy  town.  Soil 
loose  and  stony.  Gk)od  elevation.  Very  hilly.  Excel!  v^nt  drain- 
age. Our  correspondent  is  informed  that  scarlet  fever,  although 
often  present,  has  been  for  eighty  years  past  non-malignant,  and  his 
observation  in  recent  years  confirms  it. 

Upton, — ^Lung  diseases  prevalent.  Soil  r?  her  dry  on  the  low 
lands  and  springy  on  the  high  lands.   Not,  on  the  whole,  wet. 

"  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  women  work  on  straw  goods  at 
their  homes.  From  January  to  June,  which  is  the  busy  season, 
they  often  work  immoderately.  I  have  theorized  that  this  has  been 
one  strong  predisposing  cause  of  consumption ;  1st,  by  overtaxing 
the  strength ;  2d,  by  the  dust  and  ftimes  from  the  braid  (much  of 
which  has  been  treated  with  sulphur  and  oxalic  acid),  irritating  the 
sensitive  throats,  exciting  cough  and  opening  a  road  to  disease." 
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ON  T:::^  030uRREN0r.  of  CnARBON,  OR  MALIGNANT 
V2SICLJ,  IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 


In  comparing  the  maladies  tvLvJi  afTsct  mankind  with  those 
to  which  the  lower  animals  are  EubJ  vC  !;,  ^.vo  cannot  fail  to  be 
impressed  with  the  fact,  tliai  i'v  is  wita  greatest  difBcultj 
that  contagious  diseases  can  be  trans:.  >*Ltcd  from  the  formor  to 
the  latter,  and  even  when  the  attemf  j  is  apparently  successful, 
the  symptoms  invariably  assume  so  i.:i'  I  r.  type  as  to  bo  scarcely 
recognizable.  Thus,  the  material  contai::ing  the  poisonous 
clement  of  smallpox,  scarlet  fever,  measles  or  syphilis  has  been 
repeatedly  introduced  into  the  blood  of  cattle,  horses,  sheep, 
dogs  and  rabbits,  in  the  majority  of  cases  without  any  visible 
result,  and  in  no  instance  producing  serious  symptoms. 

Man,  on  the  other  hand,  by  no  means  possesses  the  same  im- 
munity with  regard  to  the  diseases  of  inferior  animals,  for  some 
of  the  moct  virulent  and  fatal  affections  to  wliich  we  are  sub- 
ject, such  as  hydrophobia  and  glanders,  are  derived  from  dogs, 
liorses  and  cattle,  and  when  once  thoroughly  established,  in  a 
large  proportion  of  cases,  in  spite  of  all  treatment,  terminate 
imfavo?'ab]y. 

In  the  jcar  1858,  there  first  appeared  in  the  town  of  Wal- 
pole,  in-  this  State,  a  most  singular  disease,  which  Tras  recog- 
nized by  the  attending  physician  as  Charbon^  or  r.iaUgnant 
vcsiclcy  a  malady  known  from  remote  antinr.lty  as  prevailing 
among  animals,  but  observed  among  mankind  only  witliin  a 
comparatively  recent  period.* 

*  A  pr.3tu!cr  c:rr  L'cr,  r.ocompanicd  with  Romo  local  infiammction,  and  caused  by  the 
inoculation  of  1  r.-!.  y  1  mattci',  is  cot  uncommon  among  men  employed  in  discharg- 
ing vcascls      -"i  ^vI.  I  h.Jos. 

This  a^&ction,  v  Iii  .-h  icsemlles  an  ordinary  dissection  wound,  is  sometimes  ascribed  to 
the  action  of  ccr">  c:  tiiO  chemical  8ub8<;.nc'.3  i^mploycd  in  curng  the  hides,  or  to  the 
bite  of  an  insoct  i?!::.!:  is  tliou^ht  to  haTc  loon  brought  with  them  fro^  South  America. 

In  these  cases  the  pclsoc  is  as  a  rule  --^uickly  eliminatad  Trithout  producing  any  serious 
results,  and  d'  / /.s  essentially  in  ita  character  and  cCecU  from  that  of  Charbon,  with 
which  it  may  pcr/bly  h  ccnfour/Jji. 
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The  Bame  dlsoase  has  Bines  ravisUod  tho  same  localUy  at 
irrci^  'lf  intenrds,  uotll,  al  hnjtlij  uuricg  a  period  of  scvon- 
teoti  yearsj  t^venty-six  cases  come  under  obserTatioii,  a 
very  aWe  report  of  whloh  t7^s  gl^Gn  by  Dr,  Silay  B.  Stone  at 
tbo  last  me*3tlng  of  the  Massrw^rj^satts  Medical  Society. 

The  Gcjcct  of  the  present psper  is  to  roTiew  briefly  the  symp- 
toms of  the  disease  and  the  di Cerent  theories  of  contagion j  and, 
at  the  stune  time,  enumerate  the  prophylactic  measures  which 
hare  been  proposed  to  arrest  its  course  and  avart  its  rsoarrence. 

This  aiTecHoji  has  of  late  attra::ted  no  little  aUjjtian  in 
Europe,  vhere,  in  certain  countries^  and  partlcultirl/  ia  por- 
tioDs  of  France  and  Germany,  it  prevaHa  extemiTel^  as  an 
epidemic,  vrhereas,  in  the  United  Statas,  it  is  none  the  less 
ioterestiog  from  the  e:streme  rarity  of  iLs  OGCurrence. 

DiOerent  writers  give  very  discordant  accounts  of  the  symp- 
toms and  morbid  anatomy  of  charhon,  so  that  it  is  diulcult  to 
frame  an  unesceptioiiable  description  of  the  disease.  The 
fluctuations  of  opinion  which  have  at  various  times  prevailed 
on  this  subject  are  indeed  remarkable;  so  that,  even  now, 
many  standard  authorities  fail  to  distinijuish  the  diHerent  forms 
which  the  disease  h  capable  of  EScr.ir:D^. 

Eecont  researches,  however,  Iujfq  materially  clmiuished  the 
uncertainty  connected  with  the  matter,  and  it  is  xidyj-  estab- 
lished that  the  poison  of  charhon,  like  that  of  scarlatma  and 
syphilis,  may  manifest  itself  in  a  varietj  of  ways,  sometimes 
causing  e:fternal  lesions  in  the  skin,  at  other  times  attacking 
the  spleen,  liver,  lungs,  or  intestines,  in  all  cases,  however, 
accompanied  by  severe  constitutional  disturbance.  The  ideuLity 
of  the  diuTerent  forms  has  been  dsmonstrated  by  ihe  fact  that 
the  poison  of  each  is  respectively  capable  of  producing  the 
otliers. 


I. — Sympioms, 

Charbon  is  the  result  of  a  speclOe  poison  introduced  into  tho 
body,  and  characterised  by  different  symptoms,  according  tt> 
the  method  by  which  the  virus  enters  the  circulation.  If  im- 
planted on  some  uncovered  part,  there  is  noticed,  al'rer  a  perio*! 
of  latency  or  incubation  varying  from  a  few  hours  to  several 
days,  a  minute  red  spot  or  papule,  not  unlike  a  flea-bite* 
This  point  now  becomes  the  seat  of  a  small  vesicle  which 
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soon  bursts  and  dries  up,  and  is  afterwards  gurrouiided  by 
other  similar  concentric  vesicles,  at  first  separate,  but  subse- 
qiientlj  confluent,  and  all  running  tlie  same  conrse. 

Meanwhfle,  under  and  around  tlie  base  of  the  original  pa- 
pule appears  a  well-de fined  lajer  of  thickj  hardened  tissue, 
involving  the  thickness  of  the  skin  and  compared  to  a  disk  of 
Bole-Icather,  which  creaks  when  ctit  witli  a  knife,  presenttng 
almost  as  much  resistance  as  cartilage,  Tlie  cut  surfaces  have 
the  appearance  of  ordinary  fibrous  tissue,  mottled  with  black 
pigment.  At  the  same  time  a  peculiar  gangrenous  inflamma- 
tion, not  unlike  erysipelas,  arises  from  the  point  originally 
affected,  and  spreads  in  all  directions  with  the  greatest  rapidity. 
Later,  the  inflamed  tissue  becomes  firmer  and  darker,  and  loses 
all  vitality,  so  that  it  may  be  pressed  or  even  pricked  without 
the  patient  being  aware  of  it;  the  neighboring  lymphatic 
glands  become  enlarged,  delirium  sets  in,  and  death  ensues 
with  the  usual  symptoms  of  blood-poisoning.  The  duration  of^H 
this  variety  of  the  disease  varies  from  one  to  several  days. 

In  favorable  eases,  the  course  of  the  inflammation  is  sud* 
denly  arrested  ;  a  vivid  red  circle  appears  around  the  gangre- 
nous portion  ;  the  patient  feels  an  agreeable  warmth  and 
returning  pulsation  in  the  affected  part,  and  the  dead  tissue  is 
finally  separated  from  the  living,  in  the  form  of  a  brown  loz- 
enge, leaving  behind  a  suppurating  surface  of  various  extent  la 
different  cases.  [Aitken,  Yircliow,  Smith,  Stone. J  In  rare 
cases,  two  or  more  vesicles  have  been  noticed  upon  different 
parts  of  the  same  individual. 

In  another  variety  of  the  disease  the  external  manifestations 
may  be  confined  to  a  mere  erysipeIatous4ike  inflamiuauon, 
without  any  vesicle  (malignant  o3dema)j  while,  in  a  third  class 
of  cases  J  death  may  ensue  without  gangrene,  vesicle,  oedema, 
or  other  eitcrnal  symptom  whatsoever,  wliich  serves  in  a  mea- 
sure to  mask  the  nature  of  the  malady. 

It  must  be  confessed,  the  anomalouB  forms  which  charboii^ 
often  assumes,  and  more  especially  the  absence  of  all  external 
lesions,  render,  at  times,  the  diagnosis  of  the  disease  difTicuU 
if  not  impossible. 

Virchow  *  states  that  he  has  not  unfrequently  met  with  cases 
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wliere  suspicious  vesicles  were  present  on  the  neck  and  face 
and  where  death  quickly  ensued,  which  would  uudoubtedly 
have  been  considered  instances  of  charbon,  had  th^y  occurred 
in  a  district  wliere  this  malady  was  prevalent. 

II — Stmptoms  in  Akfmals. 
In  animals^  as  in  man,  there  is  not  mucli  constitutional  dis- 
turbance at  the  beginuiJig  of  the  disease.  Tlie  premonitory 
symptoms,  according  to  Virchow^  are  loss  of  appetite,  a  stiff 
gait  especially  marked  in  tlie  hind  legs,  a  dejected  look,  trem- 
bling of  the  limbs  and  body,  and  a  weak  pulse.  These  symptomB 
become  greatly  inteusified  upon  the  appearance  of  the  vesicles, 
which  may  occur  in  a  few  hours  or  not  for  several  days.  The 
pulse  then  increases  in  frequency,  the  temperature  is  raised  and 
the  respiration  hurried.  With  the  complete  formation  of  tlie 
Teeicle,  the  crisis  of  the  disease  is  usually  reached,  and  the 
tmravorable  symptoms  either  abate,  while  the  vesicle  shrinks 
and  disappears  wilh  the  diminution  of  the  fever,  or,  in  other 
cases,  a  sort  of  gangrene  attacks  the  affected  part  and  death 
rapidly  ensues.  In  other  forms  of  this  affection^  as  in  man, 
death  may  be  sudden  and  unaccompanied  by  vesicles,  swelling, 
or  other  local  manifestation. 

In  the  so-called  Apoplexia  Carbuncuhsa,  for  instance,  the 
strongest  animals  of  a  herd,  while  feeding,  or  at  work,  are 
at  times  attacked  with  dyspncea,  trembling,  cramps  and 
bloody  discharges  from  month  and  nose,  and  succumbj 
either  at  once  or  in  the  course  of  the  day*  In  other  cases,  the 
malady  seems  to  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  hydrophobia* 
Here  the  animals  snap,  bite,  run  and  finally  fall  into  a  kitid  of 
fit,  which  may  be  followed  by  partial  paralysis,  and  results 
fatally  in  one  or  two  days. 

It  has  been  considered  by  some  that  the  virulence  of  the  at- 
tack depends  upon  the  appearance  of  the  vesicles,  Garreau, 
for  example  who  inclines  to  this  theory,  reports  that  of  11^  cat- 
tle affected  with  charbon,  112,  in  which  no  external  manifesta- 
tions were  noticed,  died,  whereas  six  upon  which  vescicles  were 
formed,  recovered.  In  horses,  as  in  man,  there  seldom  arises 
more  than  one  collection  of  vesicles,  but  in  cattle,  several  are 
■  frequently  found  upon  spots  remote  from  each  oLlier< 

It  has  been  noticed  that,  as  in  the  cattle-plague,  the  poison 
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varies  greatlj  in  intensity  at  different  times,  as  is  indicated  by 
the  marked  difference  in  the  soverity  of  the  symptoms.  It  k 
retna^kaUa^  moreoTer,  tliat,  as  in  the  former  dieesse>  not  tlie 
feeble,  but  rather  the  stout^  well-nourished  beasts  are  selected 
as  the  Tiotims. 

Willie  the  progress  of  the  disease  is  generally  arrested  by  a 
very  Icxr  degree  of  temperature,  a  warm,  moist  atmosphere  is 
thought  to  be  favorable  to  its  advance. 

111, — Op  the  MoRBiB  Chaotes  in  the  Tissues  akd  Intee* 

These  are  almost  identical  in  man  and  in  antmaU.  The  prin- 
cipal seat  of  the  disease  apper^rs  to  be  the  blood,  for  the  changes 
in  this  fluid  are  uniformly  the  camo.  It  is  found  to  be  darker 
and  thicker  than  in  health,  sometimes  having  almost  the  color 
and  consistence  of  tar,  and  being  filled  with  minute  parasitic 
growths  known  as  bacteria.  Ti  e  spleen  has  ^ilso  been  found  in 
most  cases  to  be  the  seat  of  serious  changes,  forming  the  chief 
reseiToir  of  the  poison  as  in  Intermittent  or  typhoid  fever, 
This  organ  is  enlarged,  and  distended  with  dark-colored  blood, 
while  its  substance  is  softened  and  at  times  almost  iluid;  and 
&uch  is  the  constancy  witli  which  these  chauget  are  found  that 
iu  France  tlie  name  **  sang-  du  rate  has  been  given  to  the  dis* 
ease.  The  liver,  lungs,  kidneys  and  reins  are  all  found  to  be 
distended  and  gorged  with  blood.  In  the  venous  system,  this 
distension  is  best  marked  in  the  vessels  of  the  subcutaneous 
tmue,  intestines  and  lymphatic  glands,  while  in  all  tliese  local- 
ities eechymosed  patches  are  feuiid,  extondiug,  in  the  case  of 
the  snbctttaaeous  tisstiei  deep  down  between  Uie  muscles. 

In  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  cftTil^Ies  of  anim&ls,  has  been 
Dothed  a  peculiar  yellow^  serous-like  fluid  whicli  at  limes  be^ 
oomes  almost  gclatiniform,and  which  has  been  proved  to  be  in* 
tansaly  virulent  when  iutrodticed  into  the  bodies  of  other  ani- 
mals. In  man,  however,  while  the  ahang^  tn  the  lympfaatjc 
glands,  ind  especially  thoAe  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
veaiclea,  is  more  frequent  than  in  the  cases  of  animals,  the 
•pleeu  and  liver  are  less  commonly  affeclad,  while  Uie  serooi 
effusion  in  the  llioricic  and  abdominal  cavitiee  is  rare. 

With  regard  to  the  situation  of  tim  veeidea,  tl  is  to  be  observed 
that  the  parts  of  the  body  which  are  usually  unoorered  (as  the 
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ft 00,  neck,  cKest,  arms,  fccaJ,  nni,  in  certafo  trades,  the  feet), 
are  almost  ©xolusirely  affected.  The  disease,  it  is  true,  some* 
tim&§  appears  in  oUi&r  situatioos,  but  alirays  itiider  sucli  cir- 
cnrostSDoes  that  tho  apparont  erGaplto?.s  only  confirm  this  fact, 
yiius,  it  is  reported  tliat  a  tutoli^r,  iu  slMig?:Unug  a  diseased 
isi^nal,  pke^d  a  soiled  kr/iid  lai^vreen  hh  teath,  and  the  malady 
appe fired  in  tho  mouth.  A^aln,  the  blcod  of  a  slaughtered 
beast  trickled  down  the  tack  of  a  man  who  was  carrjing  it, 
and  the  disease  broke  oat  in  the  parts  with  which  the  blood 
bad  oome  in  contact. 

IY_ — ^Theohei'ical  C»OTii)EajraoK3  ab  to  thbs  Natukb  op  tee 

ilOEBin  PCISOK  Olt  Ooiv'XlGXUM  IN  CHAftBOK. 

The  nature  and  origiii  of  speeiOc  Tinis  or  coiitagium  in  char- 
boo,  as  well  as  in  other  eontagioiis  diseases,  Las  of  late  attracted 
the  attectioa  of  several  eminent  observers,  and  although  this 
whole  prohkm  is  still  involved  in  considerable  obscarity,  yet 
many  of  the  physical  properties  of  the  poisonous  principle  have 
been  do:iiorisit rated  by  careful  experiments,  the  results  of  which 
IherQ  is  Tzz^or.  to  believe,  will  pa?e  the  way  for  additional  and 
iQOre  prac::':al  cc-iiclusions. 

Thd  folio  rlii^  summary  of  tho  facts  and  observations  regard- 
ing the  coa£ag::u3  principle,  and  the  nature  of  the  contagious 
proce:?3  Cippesirs  in  a  recent  report*  of  Dr.  Bur  don  Sanderson 
on  the  Intimate  Pathology  of  Contagion."  It  serves  to  give 
an  idea  liow  great  advance  has  been  made  in  this  important 
field,  and  thua  has  a  direct  bearing  upon  our  subject. 

There  are  different  liquids,  existing  in  the  diseased  body,  and 
diaractfiristic  of  the  various  contagious  afiections,  which,  hmi^ 
introduced  into  the  healthy  body,  have  the  property  of  repro- 
ducing: i'hs  disease.    It  was  with  some  of  these  infecting  liquids 
llitt  the  experiments  referred  to  were  made,  and  vaccine  lympli, 
king  tho  most  familiar,  is  selected  as  an  example. 
l)r,  Lionel  S.  Bcala  first  called  attantioii,  in  the  year  1864,  to 
existence  ui  vaccine  matter,  of  certain  miinito  particles, 
transparent  and  of  spheroidal  form.    These  he  regarded  asliv- 
iiiR  or  germinal  matter,  and  advanced  the  theory  that  they 
laigbfc  contain  the  ccmto;jious  principle.    TUq  same  bodies  were 
»lso  recognised  independently,  about  the  same  time,  by  Professor 
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Chauveau*  of  Lyons,  who  carried  the  in\*eBtigation  still  furtber, 
and  demonstrated  conelusively  that  the  activity  of  the  vaccine 
matter  is  contained  exclusively  in  these  particles.    M.  Chau- 
veau  starting  with  these  elements  of  vacchie  lymph,  viz,,  the 
recently  discovered  particles,  tlje  larger  bodies,  known  as  leu- 
cocytes, and  the  serum  which  holds  tliem  in  suspension,  proved, 
I        FtVil,— that  the  leucocytes  when  separated  from  the  serum 
by  simply  allowing  them  to  subside  are  absolutely  iuacttve  when 
employed  for  inoculation. 
P        Second^ — all  the  sol  tibia  elements  of  the  lymph  were  next 
separated  (by  the  so-called  method  of  ditfusion),  and  it  waa 
shown  by  repeated  experiments  on  children  and  animals,  that 
the  soluble  constituents,  like  the  leucocytes,  produce  no  result. 
I        Third, — that  the  minute  particles  above  described  are  insolu- 
ble, and  that  moreover  the  activity  of  the  vaccine  lymph  de- 
pends entirely  upon  their  presence* 
These  experiments  were  subsequently  completely  verified  by 
I     Dr.  Sanderson,  and  disprove  the  previously  accepted  theory, 
'     namelyj  tliat  because  vacchie  uiatter  is  transparent,  and  more- 
over is  most  active  when  most  transparent,  that  therefore  the 
contiigious  principle  must  be  soluble. 

The  elements  of  the  contagious  liquid  of  sheep-pox  were 
examined  in  the  same  manner,  and  with  equally  satisfactory 
results.  In  this  malady,  it  appeared  that  the  infecting  liquid 
is  much  more  concentrated  than  in  the  case  of  smallpox,  as 
illustrated  by  the  fact  that  while  in  the  former  affection  the 
liquid  can  be  diluted  with  only  ten  times  as  much  water  without 
losing  its  activity,  in  the  latter,  three  hundred  times  its  weight 
.  of  water  may  bo  added,  without  impairing  its  infecting  quality. 
If  in  the  above  cases  the  dilution  is  carried  to  a  still  greater 
degree,  the  chances  of  a  successful  inoculation  are  proportion- 
I  ately  diminished,  or^  in  other  words,  the  greater  the  quantity 
I  of  water  added,  the  greater  the  chances  of  failure  ;  but  what- 
I  e\*er  the  degree  of  dilution,  the  elTect  produced  (provided  anj 
I  effect  is  produced),  is  invariably  the  same.  These  effects  of 
I  dilution  afford  the  strongest  evidence  that  the  contagious  prln- 
I  ciple  is  composed  of  separate  particles,  and  moreover  does  oot 
I         possess  the  physical  properties  of  a  vapor,  for  no  other  hypolhe- 
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sis  can  be  framed  wliicb  tallies  witli  the  combi  nation  of  phe- 
nomena here  presented. 

Tlie  assympiion  that  the  infecting  virus  is  volatile,  inasmuch 
as  its  effects  are  exercised  at  a  coosiderable  distance  from  its 
source,  is  theu  no  longer  tenable. 

As  to  the  specific  gravity  of  the  above  particles,  we  are  justi- 
fied in  inferring,  that  it  must  be  the  same  as  the  Ouid  in  whicli 
they  are  suspended,  inasmuch  as  there  is  little  or  no  disposition 
on  their  part  to  subside ,  so  that  however  long  the  fluid  contain- 
ing the  virus  is  allowed  to  stand  the  superficial  layers  remain  as 
active  as  those  beneath. 

Another  and  more  difiicult  problem  is  whether  the  particles 
of  contagium  owe  their  specific  power  to  the  fact  that  they  are 
organ i?.ed,  and  possess  in  themselves  vitality,  or  whether  their 
qualities  are  to  be  ascribed  to  their  chemical  composition.  This 
question  is  purely  a  speculative  one,  and  as  yet  involved  in  very 
great  doubt. 

Dr*  Sanderson  maintains  that  the  phenomena  of  contagion, 
ftS  manifested  by  the  multipUcation  of  the  panicles  in  the  body 
13  totally  unlike  any  chemical  change  with  whicli  we  are  famil 
iar.  On  the  other  liand  if  we  assume  the  contagions  princi- 
ple to  be  a  living,  organic  ferment^  having  the  power  of  multi- 
plication when  deposited  in  living  tissues,  and  that  its  simple 
transference  will  therefore  be  the  exciting  cause  of  the  disease « 
then  most  of  the  phenomena  to  be  accounted  for  may  be  ex- 
plained in  a  very  satisfactory  manner.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
assume  that  the  blood-poisoning  is  the  immediate  result  of  the 
muUiplieation  of  the  virus  cells.  On  the  contrary,  from  wliat 
is  known  with  regard  to  the  familiar  ferment,  yeast,  it  would 
seem  more  probable  that  this  poisoning  is  the  result  of  some 
chemical  change  in  the  constituents  of  the  blood,  caused  by  the 
growth  of  these  cells  within  it.  In  yeast,  for  instance,  we 
know  that  as  the  cells  multiply,  they  absorb  sugur,  and  secret^ 
alcohol  and  carbonic  acid,  and  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  infer 
lliat,  in  a  similar  manner,  the  virus  cells  are  nourished  by  ex- 
tracting some  Bubstance  from  tlie  blood  and  secreting  in  tnru 
another  substance,  the  presence  of  which  has  the  effect  of  a 
Mood  poison. 

There  is  every  reason  to  hope  that  the  experimental  study  of 
the  various  forms  and  metamorphoses  of  the  organic  substances 
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found  in  eoijtagioii3  matter,  and  t^r:  chemical  changes  I.'cb 
take  place  'n  the  i  may  in  tha  end  t!;ro\r  Li^ic':  additio-'s-al  ligla 
on  the  pre,  •  -^i  inrDrUon-  1  i  i\m  coDEiecuu**  may  1*3  men- 
tioned the  researches  of  fabo  and  IlaUier,  who  believe  that 
certaiii  organic  forms  known  as  bactoria  and  microzomes  found 
in  tlie  coutagicus  lk:id,  and  »vhlch,  waen  transferred  to  the 
blood  of  heaUhj  f;om  tliat  of  diseased  animala,  have  the  power 
of  reproducing  the  dlsea^*e,  are  identical  with  the  cotitagiout  , 
particles.  M*  Davain^  claims  to  have  proved,  by  experiments  ' 
similar  to  those  of  M.  Ghauroau  with  Taccinn  lymph»  that  the 
poisoiions  element  of  charbon  resides  exclasively  in  these  bae-  * 
teria,  and  that  when  they  are  eliminated  from  the  blood,  the 
latter  no  longer  retains  its  poisonous  power.  These  organic 
forms  (bacteria)  are  dsseriUed  by  Eallier  as  consisting  of  ooUs  ^ 
either  spheroidal  or  Oi  iliQ  form  of  a  -short  c/linder,  and  ea- 
dowed  with  r.  paculiar  pcQgrcssivo  oscillatory  movremetit.  It 
has  been  deizucnciratcul  by  Dr.  Edward  Schwar/'  of  A' lenna 
that  these  cells  l:3  formeJl  imd^r  certain  conditions  from  still 
smaller  orgauismskEQivii  as  mlsrococci  (microzymcs)  or  micro- 
spores which  have  the  appearance  of  minute  ror.nd  cells,  filled 
with  a  transparont  liguid  and  containing  tererr.l  ni;cIeL  They  i 
differ  in  no  rsijpcct  from  tliose  spores  or  germs  deposited  in  cer- 
tain states  of  iho  atmosphere  upon  ths  moist  Swirfacea  of  braadi 
vegetrl  lcs  and  tha.  like.  It  ehculd  net  be  overlooked,  howevsri 
that  thcsD  dMcrent  parasitic  growths  have  been  found  in  tlie 
body  in  hoallhf  and  tbi^y  nor  cover  accompany  nearly  every 
disease  cbirR3!Gr:/:sd  by  blDcd-palsoning. 

Thus,  bacteria  aro  feu  si  d  in  the  blood  in  hydrophobki  glan-  j 
ders,  syphilis  and  snake  pci^oiiinc;  mierc^occi  abound  ib  tlie 
blood  in  recurrent  fever,  and  ere  cl'll  more  numerotis  in  aoarlet 
fever;  they  cro  contained  in  the  pustules  of  smf^llpox  and 
cow  poi ;  also  in  the  sputa  in  case  of  measles,  and  the  alvino 
liquid  of  dysonlery.  As  no  specific  diflerenr^  exists  in  the 
appearance  of  those  organic  growths  in  the  varioi  s  dtceasea  it  is 
not  pretended  that  the  diSerent  contagia  can  be  dirJngtiiahed 
from  each  oth&r.  Inasmuch,  hovrcvcr,  as  it  has  been  noticed 
that  under  certain  circumstane-^s,  the  D^etamof ptoses  they  un- 
dergo are  essentially  diSerent,  it  is  therefore  claimed  by  Hallier 
thnt  n  distinction  may  be  eTentually  found  upon  the  diOeren. 

•  Tnanor  l!«L  Zdiung,  Apdl  S,  1870. 
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foms  to  wbich  tbej  gradually  unfold «  If  this  dtstmctioii  can 
b©  demonstrated,  it  yr\%  ot  course,  indicate  that  a  most  iiiti- 
mato  roktion  exists  bcL  i  eeti  the  gems,  and  the  different  dis- 
eases ill  which  they  are  fcv.nd. 

Other  emmen^.  olser  ^i^rs,  on  the  other  hand,  claim  that  no 
great  Importance  shculd  be  attached  to  the  preaeiice  of  these 
ot^nic  growths  in  the  blood,  because,  aa  haa  already  been 
DCtieed/they  are  fcunil  in  the  body  in  health  as  well  as  in  disease, 
aiid  though  multiplied  greatly  in  certain  diseases,  they  are 
really  bat  harmless  coucooiitants  of  tlie  Ji:^a:.so«  acting  as 
iscnous  agenta  on!y  I  j  serving  as  rafts  for  transferriuf^  the 
rbld  cQaterlal.  T!ie/  maintain  that  these  so-called  germs, 
ateTOjr  may  bo  tbeir  origin,  remain  passiTe  or  latent  in  the 
Ithy  body,  but  Trhen,  in  certain  morbid  conditioriB^  the  blood 
other  fluids  beoome  diseaBed,  they  find  therein  an  appro- 
priale  pabulum,  by  absorbing  which  they  are  nourished  and 
multiplied  just  £.3,  in  the  forests,  certain  vegetable  fungi  flour* 
iah  only  upon  iLe  tLnoks  of  dead  and  decaying  trees  and 
{dan  Is* 

This  iizw  Is  llius  forcibly  expressed  in  a  recont  work*  by  Mr. 
Liooel  S*  Eeale 

In  Tar  Ions  cases  id  which  certain  fungi  do  iXGtiially  myatle  oitr  ' 
tissues,  the  evidence  tf  change  in  these  last  having  occurred  prior 
to  the  development  of  the  fUngi  is  sometimes  so  distinct,  that,  so 
fiir  from  the  fuiigns  attacl^ing  a  healthy  stnictnre,  and  damaging  iu 
the  atrr.ctnra  ItseL"  aad  deteriorated  and  changed  or  had  undergone 
morbid  derangement  ere  it  was  invaded* 

"By  decay  It  would  appear  that  it  had  become  converted  into 
material  adapted  for  tiie  nutrition  of  the  fuDgi,  the  growtit  of  w  hich 
bid  been  effectually  resisted  as  long  as  the  tLisues  rsniained 
healthy.  If  this  be  so,  the  f^ingi  cannot  he  regarded  m  i^iQ  mme 
of  the  dlaeaae,  any  more  than  the  vultures  which  devour  the 
carcass  of  a  dead  man  can  be  looked  upon  m  the  cause  of  his 
deaJi,'* 

None  the  less  weighty  are  the  objections  urged  by  Pr,  Kieh- 
ardsou  of  London  in  a  recent  address. 

**The  germ  theory  fails  altogether  to  account  for  the  uivmiinity 
frora  recurrence  of  the  communicable  diseaseSj  such  as  scarkl  fever 
♦  Dbeate  Qntm^   L.  S.  Boale.  London,  1870* 
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and  smallpox:,  by  virtm  of  a  previous  attack.  Why  canuot  persis- 
tant oi'gantsni.^,  which  ever  reproduce  themselves  in  suitiible  soil, 
reocciipy  the  same  soil,  and  live  and  reproduce  there  again  ?  Can 
they  not  enter  the  body  a  second  time  ?  Or,  entering  it  cannot  tliey 
re-assert  their  activity  ?  Can  a  man  be  charged  with  genus  of  small- 
pox or  scarlet  fever  and  remain  unaftected  by  them?  Again,  if 
germs,  capable  of  independent  multiplication,  are  the  came  of  the 
diseases,  wiiy  slioiild  tliere  be  recovery  at  all  when  once  the  body 
becomes  infected  ?  If  the  tlieory  were  true,  then  the  body  infected 
with  organisms  which,  so  long  as  they  find  a  soilj  are  reprodncihle, 
shottld  have  no  chance  of  recovery ;  for  what  is  to  pi-event  the 
continuance  of  the  process  of  reproduction  ?  But  the  facts  are, 
that  the  majority  of  persons  Buffering  from  communicable  diseased 
recover*" 

From  the  above  quotations  it  will  be  seen  that  neither  the  n- 
tal  nor  the  chemical  or  physical  theory  of  the  orighi  of  com- 
municable diseases  is  as  yet  satisfactoHly  demonstrated.  Nor 
can  either  of  these  thories  be  accepted  or  rejected  till  additional 
iuvestigations  bare  increased  our  knowledge  of  tlie  exact  origin 
of  microzymes.  The  problems  to  be  solved  are  thus  stated  by 
Dr.  Sanderson  : — 


"  Do  micro/.ymes  naturally  exist  as  particles  of  living  tissue,  and 
thus  take  part  not  only  in  morbid  processes,  but  in  the  performance 
of  the  normal  fnnctiotis,  or  are  they  originally  morbid  and  imported 
into  the  body  from  witiiout,  bt*ing  derived  from  the  tiBsue«  or  or- 
gans of  other  infected  indi\idurils,  or  produced  by  the  transformft* 
tion  of  the  Crontents  of  the  reproductive  cells  of  the  parasitic  (anff 
nhabiting  the  higher  plants? 

"  (a.)  Is  it  true  that  the  de^itructive  parasites  which  tnhabtl  the 
tiiisueii  of  many  of  our  common  plants  produce  micro^ymea  by  a 
normal  process  of  development? 

**  (b,)  Are  such  microzymes  respectively  endowed  with  destruc- 
tive morbific  properties? 

(c*)  Ifi  it  true  that  raicrozynics  take  part  in  any  of  the  normal 
chemical  funotions,  especially  those  which  relate  to  the  transforma 
tion  of  the  albuminous  compounds? 

(d*)    Can  they  arise  de  novo  in  living  tissues  in  mere  conai 
quence  of  impaired  activity  of  nutrition  ?  " 

Meanwhile  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  there  are 
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strong  grdnnds  for  inferring  that  the  virus  of  charbon^  like  that 
of  vaccine  Ijmph  and  cow-pox,  consists  of  mimilD  organic  mat* 
ter  of  unknown  origin  which,  under  certain  cooditions,  instead 
of  undergoing  chemical  decomposition,  is  capable  of  preserving 
Its  activity  outside  the  body  and  of  being  transferred  as  solid 
particles  from  place  to  place  ;  but,  having  been  introduced  into 
the  blood,  becomes  developed  and  multiplied>  and  thus  causes 
the  characteristic  symptoms. 

This  hypothesis,  if  accepted,  is  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  ex- 
plain how  the  disease  may  be  communicated,  and  liow^  by  the 
aid  of  certain  chemical  compounda,  contagious  matter  may  he 
neutralized  or  destroyed. 

V* — Methods  and  Sources  op  Infection. 

While  most  writers  have  considered  that  in  animals  charbou 
may  originate  spontaneously,  like  intermittent  fever  in  man, 
from  miasmatic  emanations,  yet  it  has  been  established  by  re- 
peated observations,  that  tlte  districts  in  which  the  disease  pre- 
vails as  a  epizootic,  have  not  been  characterized  by  any  marked 
peculiarity  either  of  climate  or  soiL  On  tho  contrary,  it  has 
been  known  to  break  out  spontaneously  in  tlie  most  elevated 
regions  as  well  as  in  marsliy  districts;  in  cultivated  as  well  as 
ia  uncultivated  tracts ;  in  barns  as  well  as  in  the  open  air. 

M*  Davaine,'who  has  liad  unequalled  facilities  for  investigat- 
ing this  disease  in  France,  has  undertaken  to  demonstrate  that 
flies  prove  the  chief  source  of  the  contagion,  by  sucking  the 
blood  of  an  infected  animal  and  thence  couTeying  the  poison  to 
others.  Those  insects,  especially,  which  are  armed  with  pierc- 
ing proboBces,  seem  qualified  for  transferring  the  poison  in  tins 
way,  but  it  is  also  possible  that  the  wings  and  feet  of  ordinary 
Siea  may  serve  as  rafts  to  convey  tho  poisonous  matter  to  the 
bodies  of  both  animals  and  men. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  facts  regarding  the  origin  of  the 
disease  in  animals,  the  g^eat  mass  of  testimony  goes  to  prove 
tUat,  in  our  race,  the  poison  is  exotic,  being  derived  invariably 
from  some  of  the  lower  animals,  and  the  affection  is  most  viru- 
lent when  communicated  by  direct  inoculation  from  liorses  and 
cattle,  either  during  their  life  or  shortly  after  their  death.  As 
the  poison  adhering  to  the  various  tissues  of  the  animal  is  by 
no  means  destroyed  when  dried,  or  macerated  in  water,  it  is 
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not  surprising  tliat  the  persons  most  commonly  affected  with 
the  disease  are  those  whose  occupation  brings  them  iu  frequent 
contact  with  animals  or  animal  remains^  such,  for  example,  as 
butchers,  tanners,  drovers,  herdsmen,  soap-boilers,  manufac- 
turers of  glue,  and  workers  in  wool  and  horse-hair. 

It  is  not  essential  that  tlie  poison  should  be  deposited  in  a 
wound  or  on  an  excoriated  surface,  for  experience  has  shown 
that  a  drop  of  blood  or  serum  from  a  diseased  animal,  placed 
upon  the  skin,  may  in  a  short  time  cause  the  formation  of  a 
vesicle  and  the  attendant  symptoms* 

Nothing  can  indicate  more  clearly  tlie  possible  modes  of  in- 
fection than  the  report  of  the  cases  occurring  in  the  practice  of 
Dr.  A.  H.  Smith  •  at  Las  Crucea,  New  Mexico : — 

**  Two  men  were  engaged  in  skinning  an  animal  which  had  died 
of  the  ill  stem  pen  One  of  them  hnd  a  pimple  on  the  face  which  he 
had  ecffitched  with  his  nails  till  it  l>led*^  The  other  had  received  a 
scniich  from  a  thorn  in  passing  through  the  chaparral*  The  day 
was  extremely  warm^  and  the  men  frequently  wiped  the  perspira- 
tion from  th*;ir  faces  with  their  hands,  covered,  m  they  were,  with 
the  fluids  firom  the  animal.  In  a  few  hours  vesicles  were  developed 
upon  the  abraded  surfacea  in  hoth  individuals,"  «  ♦  •  •  u 
ease,  occurring  in  the  band^  made  its  appearance  immediately  after 
handling  a  number  of  dry  hides,"  •  ♦  •  •  "In  another  in- 
stance, the  source  of  infection  was  a  goat  which,  having  the  symp- 
toms of  the  distemper,  was  killed,  and  the  fieeh  eaten  by  the  family. 
Although  several  persona  ate  the  meat^  that  one  alone  was  aifected 
who  prepttred  it  for  the  table,** 

Equally  ingtructive  are  the  cases  reported  by  Dr.  Peimock, 
ocenrriog  in  Philadelphia,  Here,  one  Man^  while  engaged  in 
skinning  a  cow  that  had  died  a  few  hours  before,  was  bitten  on 
the  thumb  by  a  mo^uito.  Be  ^ratched  the  bittati  spot  with 
the  bloody  fingers  of  the  other  hand,  and  four  days  afterward  a 
TQStde  was  obserired  on  this  spot.  Another  man  received  a 
slight  wound  on  his  Icfl  haiid  while  handling  the  same  cow, 
and  four  days  afterward  a  vesicle  appeared  on  the  spot  of  the 
incision. 

l0$tatioes  like  these  might  be  multiplied  iudeSmtely,  but  tlie 
ftbote  ire  sufficient  to  illustrate  how  all  objects  whioli  li&Te 

•  Amt.  J«m«aI  of  Hid.  SeiMmw  ^  tUL 
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been  in  oontact  with  the  bloody  hair  or  carcasBes  of  diseased 
aaimals  may  be  the  means  of  communioathig  the  disease  to 
others. 

Thej  will  also  explain  those  singular  cases  recorded  by  Hil- 
debrtndtf  in  which  dogs  ate  with  iuipunitj  the  flesh  of  animals 
which  had  died  of  charbon,  but  communicated  the  disease,  by 
biting,  to  cattle  and  horses. 

The  question  as  to  whether  the  flesh  of  animals  that  have 
died  of  charbon  can  be  eaten  with  impunity  has  been  discussed 
at  length  by  those  who  have  given  this  subject  their  attention. 
WJiile  numerous  instances  are  on  record  in  which  the  carcasses 
of  diseased  animals  have  been  served  to  soldiers  and  others,  in 
large  quantities,  without  producing  any  bad  resnltg^  exceptional 
cases  are  related  by  Fournier  and  Ammon,*  where  death  quickly 
followed  after  eating  such  meat,  altlkough  evidence  is  here  want- 
ing to  show  that  this  meat  was  thoroughly  cooked. 

Another  not  less  interesting  problem  is  whether  charbon  is 
transmissible  from  one  human  being  to  another^  or  whether  the 
poison  is  exhausted  in  man,  and  here  again  the  testimony  of 
authorities  is  somewhat  discordant.  Thomassinf  relates  a  case 
where  a  woman  contractod  the  disease  from  direct  contact  with 
her  husband,  and  similar  instances  are  quoted  by  FonrnierJ 
and  Stone, ^  while  Heilbach  ||  reports  an  instance  where  the 
malady  wma  apparently  communicated  by  a  child  to  its  mother* 

It  will  ho  admitted,  however,  that  these  instances  are  of 
so  very  rare  occurrence  as  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  the 
danger  of  contagion  from  this  source  must  be  exceedingly  small. 

VI* — Obseevationb  on  the  Epidemic  at  Walpole. 

If  we  turn  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  disease  as  it  has 
prevailed  at  Walpole  it  will  appear  that  in  Angustj  1S53,  a 
workman  in  a  certain  factory  was  taken  suddenly  ill,  and  died 
two  days  after,  a  well-marked  characteristic  vesicle  having  in 
the  meanwhile  appeared. 

No  otlier  similar  case  is  known  to  have  occurred  until  April^ 
1861,  when  another  man  expired  after  an  illness  of  twenty-four 

♦  Untenricbt  iiber  den  MilEbrnnd,  Ammon,  p.  80, 
t  TbomBBsin.  D^bb.  iitr  h  cliarb.  MaHn.^,  p.  dh 

I  Fourniei'  Observ.  et  Expef.  eur  k  cbmrb.,  Mnlia.,  p.  0. 

\  Sttm&.   FubUeAtion«  of  the  Ma»9.  Med,  So^ietx,  YoL  IfL,  p.  84. 

II  U«:UbAcb,  Diu,  laaog.  d«  c&rb,  mdl^.  B^rol.^  p.  10. 
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hours,  having  obscure  symptoms  of  blood-poisoning,  but  with- 
out the  appearance  of  aaj  vesicle.  Two  months  later,  this  was 
followed  by  another  ease,  accompanied  by  a  vesicle  upon  the  neck. 

These  scattering  cases  attracted  at  that  time  but  little  atten- 
tion, and  the  disease  seems  to  have  stopped  here,  without  recur- 
rence  to  any  process  of  disinfection. 

In  March,  1866,  another  operative  diedj  manifesting  uumis- 
takable  symptoms  of  charbon>  and  from  that  tlmo  till  July, 
1869,  the  malady  seems  to  have  lurked  about  this  same  factory, 
iudicating  its  presence  at  pretty  regular  intervals.  During  tliis 
period  seven  or  eight  cases  have  occurred  each  year,  the  average 
number  of  operatives  employed  being  about  eighty. 

Tiie  following  table  (taken  from  the  report  of  Dr.  Stoue) 
will  indicate  the  total  number  of  cases  that  have  been  observed 
up  to  the  present  time,*  the  particular  varieties  of  the  malady 
and  the  results  : — 


@ 

10 

15 

8 

2 

10 

I 

X 

11 

12 

26 

The  annexed  list  shows  the  seat  of  the  vesicles,  which  wem 
invariably  upon  an  exposed  part ; — 


Neck,,  ............ 

Face,   .      .      i  fi 

Shoultler,  *      •      .      »      .  .      .      .  »1 

Nofle,  1 

Scalp,       t  ,      .      .      ,  1 

Arm,  *  1 


The  malignant  character  of  the  malady  will  be  appreciated 
when  it  is  observed  that  of  tlio  fatal  cases,  five  succumbed 
within  twenty-four  hours  of  the  attack,  Ln  none  of  which,  by  the 
way,  were  any  vesicles  formed.    If,  now,  we  attempt  to  seek 

*  NoTembor,  1870« 
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the  source  of  the  contagion  in  these  instances,  we  shall  be  at 
once  struck  bj  Lbe  fact  that  of  the  above  twenty-six  patients, 
twenty-four  were  employed  in  mfinnfacturing  curled  hair.  Of 
the  other  two,  one  was  a  carpenter  who,  a  short  time  previous 
to  bis  attack,  had  worked  about  the  buildings  connected  with 
the  factory,  and  tlie  other  was  seized  shortly  after  having 
nursed  her  husband  who  had  been  ill  with  the  same  malady. 
The  fact  that  no  other  similar  cases  are  known  to  have  occurred 
in  the  town  or  in  tbo  State,  and  that  in  these  the  symptoms 
were  nearly  all  unmistakable,  lead  to  the  conviction  that  the 
malerieB  morbi  was  here  introduced  into  the  town  through  the 
medium  of  the  hair  employed  in  the  factory. 

This  hair  is  sheared  from  the  necks  and  tails  of  living  wild 
horses,  and  is  imported  in  bales,  for  the  most  part  from  Buenos 
Ay  res,  a  small  portion  only  being  broxight  from  Europe- 

At  the  factory  it  is  taken  from  the  bales,  picked  apart  by 
hand  and  sorted  according  to  the  quality  and  color,  and  then 
parsed  through  a  picking  machine  which  separates  the  indi- 
vidual  hairs  and  removes  all  foreign  substances.  It  is  next 
spun  into  ropes,  boiled  and  finally  dried  in  a  heated  compart- 
ment, by  which  the  curl  is  set,  and  the  ropes  are  now  coiled  and 
forwarded  to  the  warehouse.  During  all  these  processes,  the 
hands  of  the  operatives  are  brought  constantly  in  contact  with 
the  hair,  while  in  the  vicinity  of  the  picking  machine,  the  air  is 
loaded  with  minute  particles  of  dried  animal  matter,  so  that 
tliere  is  every  facility  for  absorbing  the  poison  by  both  contact 
and  inlialation*  There  is  a  decided  difference  in  the  qualities 
of  the  liair  imported,  some  specimens  being  quite  clean,  while 
others  are  often  matted  together  with  dirt  and  putrid  animal 
matter* 

Portions  of  this  animal  matter  have  been  repeatedly  intro- 
duced into  the  bodies  of  rabbits  without  producing  any  charac- 
teristic effects  J  and  there  are  therefore  no  sufficient  grounds  for 
the  belief  that  any  of  this  unclean  hair  was  charged  with  the 
virus  of  charbon,  and  the  nature  of  the  poison  must,  in  the 
present  &tate  of  our  knowledge,  render  it  impossible  to  distin- 
guish hair  that  is  thus  infected  from  that  of  sound  animals 
unless  recourse  is  had  to  actual  inoculations. 

For  a  long  while  it  was  found  difficult  to  convince  many  that 
the  disease  was  in  any  way  connected  with  the  hair,  and  the 
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rarity  of  its  occurrence,  compared  with  tlie  number  of  those 
exposed^  was  urged  as  an  objection  to  this  tlieory.  To  this,  tlie 
obrious  reply  is,  that  the  immunity  of  those  who  escape  merely 
shows  the  siisceptibility  of  the  human  race  to  contract  the  dis- 
ease  is  small,  and  serves  to  illustrate  one  of  the  welhknown 
laws  of  morbid  poisons,  viz, :  "  that  many  individuals  are  ua- 
suscepttble  of  their  infiuenee  Iq  the  absence,  at  least,  of  pecu- 
liar predisposing  causes,*'  In  hydrophobia,  for  instance,  ac- 
cording to  Hunter  and  Vaughan,  only  one  out  of  twenty  or 
thirty  bitten  by  mad  dogs  contract  the  disease. 

There  are  other  and  larger  factories  in  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia and  Baltimore  all  of  which  obtain  their  supplies  of  hair 
from  the  very  same  sources. 

When  a  cargo  of  hair  arrives  at  New  York,  it  is  at  once  dis- 
tributed among  these  different  factories,  and  it  has  therefore 
been  urged  that  it  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that,  if  large  quan- 
tities of  diseased  hair  were  imported*  all  of  it  should  have  found 
its  way  to  Walpole,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  most  careful  in- 
quiry has  failed  to  discover  a  single  instance  of  the  disease  or 
anything  resembling  it,  in  any  other  factory.  Merchants  em- 
ployed in  importing  the  hair  in  vessels  to  tliis  country  assert 
that  no  cases  of  the  disease  have  ever  occurred,  to  their  kuowi- 
edge,  while,  at  the  place  of  export  in  South  America,  persons 
have  been  known  to  be  engaged  for  years  in  constantly  hand* 
ling  the  hair,  without  being  aware  of  any  bad  effects  therefrom* 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  it  is  by  no  means  ueces- 
sary  to  assume  that  any  very  large  amount  of  diseased  hair  has 
been  imported,  to  account  for  the  Walpole  manifestations.  We 
have  already  seen  that  the  maieries  morbi^  when  dried  may  re- 
tain its  activity  for  an  indefinite  period-  Now  throwing  aside 
the  throe  cases  that  occurred  in  1851-1853,  if  we  have  reason 
to  think  that  the  hair  of  one  aficcted  ammal  was  introduced 
into  the  factory  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1866^  it  will  be 
)>os$ible  to  account  for  the  cases  which  have  occurred  since  that 
'time*  We  have  only  to  suppose  the  morbific  matter  attached 
to  the  hair  of  one  diseased  horse  to  have  entered  the  buildings 
at  that  time,  and  to  have  been  scattered  about  the  walls  and 
floors  by  the  process  of  manufacture  ;  that  it  was  afterwards 
stirred  up  from  time  to  time  and  conveyed  by  means  of  the 
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hands  or  througli  the  medium  of  the  air  to  some  portion  of  the 
body  of  au  operative,  and  thus  to  have  inoculatod  tlie  disease. 

This  view  will  appear  more  plausible  when  it  is  considered 
that  during  this  period,  no  efficient  means  were  taken  to  dieiu- 
bct  the  buildings,  and  that  since  a  thorough  disinfecting  proo- 
^ms  was  adopted^  but  one  mild  case  of  the  disease  has  taken 
place,  although  a  period  of  sixteen  months  has  now  elapsed. 

As  has  been  previously  mentioned  charbon  is  very  seldom 
met  with  in  the  United  States^  so  that  there  are  but  few  instan- 
eea  on  record  where  it  has  prevailed  to  any  extent. 

In  the  autumn  of  1834 ^  an  epizootic  of  this  nature  broke  out 
among  cattle  in  aud  around  Philadelphia,  and  the  poison  was 
communicated  to  several  persons  who  had  been  engaged  in 
Bk inning  the  dead  bodies  of  these  animals.  Four  of  these  cases, 
which  occurred  in  the  practice  of  Dr,  C,  W,  Penuock  were  re- 
ported at  length  iu  the  Amer.  Jour,  Med,  Sciences.* 

The  same  distemper  appeared  among  cattle  in  the  vicinity  of 
Las  Cruces,  New  Mexico,  in  the  summer  of  1805,  and  here, 
again,  was  communicated  to  quite  a  number  of  individuals,  the 
mode  of  infection  being  in  many  instances  demonstrated  be- 
yond a  doubt.  A  very  clear  account  of  these  cases,  by  Dr.  A. 
H*  Smith,  will  be  found  in  the  same  jouruaLf 

Dr,  At  L.  Piergon  of  Salem,  states  tliat  the  malady  occurred 
formerly  in  that  city  every  few  years,  generally  among  men  en- 
gaged in  unloading  hides  from  vessels,  or  among. curriers  and 
tanners,  ffe  gives  a  brief  account  of  five  of  these  cases  in  one 
of  the  numbers  of  the  Boston  Medical  aud  Surgical  Jonrnal 
for  1852,1  one  of  which  is  here  given  : — 

"On  the  29th  of  October,  1850,  I  visited  an  Inshman  of  previous 
good  health  and  temperate  habits,  with  a  sore  on  the  chin,  looking 
like  an  abrasion  with  a  margin  of  vesication*  He  bad  lefl  off  his 
work  as  a  journeymaH  cumer  the  day  before,  on  account  of  feeling 
nawelL  The  margin  of  the  sore  waa  very  hard,  purple  and  hot* 
The  tumefaction  and  induration  of  cellular  membnme  rapidly  ex- 
tended, without  the  least  abatement,  during  the  five  following  days, 
Tht*  whole  front  of  the  neck  became  turgid,  the  eyes  nearly  closed, 
the  cheeks  and  parotid  glands  distendedj  and  at  the  period  of  death 
it  had  reached  the  clavicles.  Ko  suppuration  evinced  itself  in  any 
pint  of  the  swelling.    The  pulse  grew  fearfully  rapid,  the  fespira- 

»  m,  XIX.,  p,  13,  1836.       t  Vol  XXXir.,  p        186T.       i  Vol-  XLVIL,  p.  TB. 
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tion  hurried,  the  heat  of  the  skin  was  intCDse,  the  mind  wandered  j 
on  the  last  three  days,  and  death  took  place  on  the  fifth  day  of  my  | 
attendance." 

Some  of  the  other  cases  reported  by  tins  gentleman  would,  I 
am  inclined  to  think,  be  more  properly  included  under  the 
head  of  malignant  carbuncle,  a  totally  different  affection. 

AUhough  other  establishments  in  this  country  have  fortu- 
nately not  been  visited  with  this  malady,  Bimilar  factories  in 
Europe  have  not  enjoyed  the  same  immunity.  Trousseau* 
narrates  tliat  iu  two  French  factories  for  working  up  horse-hair 
imported  from  South  America,  in  which  from  six  to  eight  hands 
were,  on  the  average,  employed,  there  were  twenty  deaths  from 
charbon  in  the  course  of  ten  years. 

In  Chelius'  System  of  Surgery, f  a  brief  allusion  is  made  to 
two  similar  cases  occurring  among  operatives  in  a  horso4iair 
manufactory. 

TU.—On  the  Yalue  and  Appucation  of  Disinfect  ants  or 

ANTrSEPTICS* 

We  have  already  learned  from  the  experiments  of  Beale, 
Balller,  Sanderson  and  Davaine  wimt  (for  the  present  at  least) 
may  be  assumed  as  the  nature  and  properties  of  the  poisonous 
element  iu  cliarbon,  and  we  are  now  the  better  prepared  to  con- 
sider the  more  practical  part  of  the  inquiry,  viz. ;  whether  the 
agents  known  as  disinrectants  and  antiseptics  really  exert  a 
decided  and  powerful  action  upon  organic  matter  and  vital 
phenomena* 

Tbis  question  is  discussed  by  R,  Angus  Smitii,  F*  R,  S.  and 
William  Crookes,  F.  B.  S,,  in  tbeir  very  elaborate  and  exhaus- 
tive report|  on  the  cattle  plague  in  England,  giving  the  results 
of  a  series  of  careful  experiments  to  demonstrate  the  compara- 
tive value  of  dififerent  disinfecting  and  antiseptic  agents,  such 
as  chlorine,  ozone,  sulphurous  acid  and  the  tar  acids. 

The  term  "  disinfectants  "  is  meant  to  apply  to  those  sub- 
stances, which  neutralize  or  destroy  animal  poisons  by  oxidation 
or  some  similar  action.  One  of  the  most  active  and  common 
disinfectants  is  heat.    Clothing,  woojk^  hair  and  similar  sub* 

m  Gm.  Uedk.  1847.  Feb.  No.  4. 
t  Vol.  I,  p.  09. 
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stanees  placed  in  boiling  water  half  an  hour  become  thoroughly 
disinfected,  inasmuch  as  the  vitality  of  all  organic  cells  must 
ID  tins  way  be  destroyed. 

'*  Antiseptics  "  include  those  agents  which  prevent  chemical 
change  by  dejstroyiug  tho  tendency  to  putrefy  or  ferment.  Such 
is  the  action  of  carbolic  acid  in  preserving  meat;* 

These  experiments  were  made  upon  skins,  hides,  meat,  yeast, 
air  and  infected  matter,  and  some  of  the  most  decisivo  are  here 
quoted. 

f 

I  "1.  A  few  drops  of  carbolic  acid,  added  to  a  half  a  pint  of 
plgftr  syrup  and  yeast  in  full  action  immediately  pat  a  stop  to  fer- 
mentation. 

*'  II.  Fresh  brewers'  yeast  was  washed  with  a  solution  of  one  per 
cent,  of  carbolic  acid  and  then  vnth  water.  Its  power  of  indncing 
fermentation  in  solution  of  sugar  was  entirely  destroyed,  although 
no  peree|>tible  change  in  the  appearance  of  the  yeast-cells  could  be 
I'dttected  under  the  miGroseope,  The  experiment  was  repeated 
■naral  times,  and  always  with  the  aame  result,  although  when  the 
l^bat  wag  simply  washed  in  water,  it  readily  induced  fermentation*" 


The  above  experiments  prove  conclusively  that  carbolic  acid 
las  a  special  action  on  the  fermentation  induced  by  organic 
matter;  it  not  only  arrests  it  instantly  when  in  progress,  but  it 
prerents  the  development  of  future  fermentation. 

Pram  still  other  experiments^  it  is  demonstrated  that  carbolic 
acid  acts,  not  as  sulphurous  acid  is  thought  to  do,  by  retarding 
oxidation  through  its  affinity  for  oxygen,  nor,  on  the  other  hand, 
does  it  possess  the  power  of  coagulating  albumen.  It  must, 
therefore,  be  admitted  that  it  attacks  the  vitality  of  organic 
mbetances  in  some  manner  which  as  yet  remains  unexplained. 

The  following  illustrates  the  action  of  this  subtancc  (carbolic 
acid)  on  organic  life. 

^*in*  Cheese  mites  were  immersed  in  water  where  they  lay  for 
several  hours.  A  few  drops  of  a  sohition  of  carbolic  acid,  contain* 
iiigone  per  cent,  killed  them  instantly. 

**IV.  An  aqueous  solution  of  carbolic  acid  was  added  to  water 
^  which  a  small  fish  was  swimming;  it  proved  fatal  in  a  few 
^utes. 

*AiitiHptica  tuT'e  beea  called  aim  by  Drt  kngm  Smith  '^coLjtici "  from  imUii^  I 
U 
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V*  A  very  minute  quantity  of  a  weak  aokition  of  carbolic  acid 
was  added  under  the  microscope  to  water  containing  variaua  iiifti' 
soria,  such  as  bacteria,  vibrLous  am(Ebcca,  etc. 

"  Th(j  acid  proved  instantly  fatal,  arresting  the  movement  of  tbe 
animalcules  at  onc^*  These  auitnalcules  are  the  almost  invariable 
accompaniments  of  putrefactive  fermentation. 

"  The  above  experiment  has  been  tried  with  putrid  blood,  sour 
paste  and  decayed  cheese,  and  in  every  instance,  the  destruction  of 
vitality  and  tbe  arrest  of  putrefitction  have  been  simultaneous. 

VI.  Caterpillars,  beetles,  ericketSi  fleas,  moths  and  gnats  wett 
covei-ed  with  a  glass,  the  inside  of  which  was  emeared  with  carbolic 
acid.    The  vapor  proved  quickly  fatal. 

It  is  also  recorded  by  Dr.  Lemaire  that  the  vapor  of  carbolic 
acid  will  kill  flies,  ants  and  their  eggs,  lice,  bugs,  ticks,  acari,  4md 
mosquitos  and  other  insects  of  this  size, 

"VII.  French  experimentalists  have  repeatedly  tested  the  in- 
fluence on  vaccine  lymph  of  carbolic  acid.  They  have  employed 
lymph  both  pure,  and  mixed  with  a  trace  of  carbolic  acid.  The 
vaccination  with  pure  lymph  was  followed  by  the  usual  results,  but 
in  no  instance  was  any  effect  produced  by  the  lymph  containing 
carbolic  acid.'* 

The  following  experimeDt  tends  to  show  a  siioilaritj  between 
tlie  action  of  vaccinal  virus  and  that  of  the  cattle  plagiio. 

The  air  from  a  close,  highly  infected  shed,  containing  animals 
in  the  last  stage  of  the  disease,  was  drawn  through  glass  tubes 
containing  tufts  of  cotton  wool,  in  the  expectation  that  some  of 
the  virus  cells  supposed  to  be  floating  about  in  the  air  would 
be  arrested  by  the  wool-  One  piece  of  tbe  infected  wool  was 
then  exposed  for  half  an  hour  to  the  vapor  of  carbolic  acid. 
Two  apparently  healthy  calves  were  then  selected,  and  an  in- 
cision being  made  beneath  the  skin,  these  pieces  of  wool  were 
respectively  inserted  in  each*  The  animal  thus  inoculated  with 
the  infected  wool,  which  had  been  exposed  to  carbolic  acid,  re- 
naained  perfectly  well^  but  the  other  anitnal  took  the  diseasi 
and  died  in  a  few  days.*  M 

"Vm.  Experiments  made  upon  fernii  in  regions  where  the 
cattle  plague  was  raging  have  aflbrded  complete  proof  of  carboUo 
disinfection.    In  some  instances,  tbe  cattle  upon  properly  di&iiifected 

*  A«  the  ffhgm  wm  mj^ing  m  the  TidaUf,  it  ii  potsibJe  tbit  the  (m\f  wbidi  dicKl  di4 
take  tbe  diMwe  from  the  wool.— W.  C. 
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&nns  have  remained  perfectly  healtbyj  although  whole  herds  were 
attacked  and  iwept  off  upon  liinna  a  few  hundred  ieet  dktanti 
wbieli  were  not  disinfected. 

In  other  instances,  where  the  plague  had  appeared  upon  a  farm, 
and  the  premises  were  subsequently  disinfected,  the  disease  seems 
to  have  been  suddenly  arrested.  It  appeared,  moreover,  that  when 
a  plague  did  enter  a  dbiiifected  shed^  it  loetj  in  a  great  measure^  its 
virulence,  and  was  deprived  of  its  infectious  character.  In  one  in- 
stance, forty-five  disinfected  ammala  were  turned  out  to  grass,  and 
at  the  same  time  removed  Irom  the  protecting  influence  of  carbolic 
acid.  Within  a  few  days,  the  plague  attacked  and  killed  the  whole 
of  them.'* 

After  many  practical  trials,  and  a  full  consideration  of  the 
relative  merits  of  the  principal  disinfectants,  Mr.  Crookes  has 
concluded  that, — 

"Chlorine  and  ozone  have  the  power  of  converting  animal 
poisons  into  simple  and  innocuous  substances  by  their  property  of 
oxidation.  That  the  tar  acids  neither  accelerate  nor  interrupt  oxi- 
dl^'itlou,  but  they  act  most  powerfully  in  arresting  all  kinds  of 
fermentative  and  putrefactive  change^  and  antiihilate  with  the 
greatest  certainty  all  the  lower  forms  of  animal  life." 

"That  the  most  powerful,  and  at  the  same  time  most  simple, 
process  of  disinfection,  applicable  to  living  beings,  as  well  as  build- 
ings,  IS  to  employ  the  tar  aciih^*  aa  constant  ceriform  and  liquid 
Jiiinfectants/' 

The  positive  and  satisfactory  nature  of  these  results  indicates 
vory  clearly  the  importance  of  resorting  at  once  to  energetic 
measures  of  disinfection,  whenever  there  is  reason  to  suppose 
ibat  any  infected  hair  exists  in  a  factory,  like  that  at  Walpole. 
These  measures  may  be  briefly  summarized  as  follows: 
I,   All  suspected  hair  should  be  thoroughly  disinfected, 
either  by  boiling  for  one-half  hour,  or  by  wetting  with  a  solution 
of  carbolic  acid  in  proportions  of  two  ounces  to  one  gallon  of 
water. 

•  Th«  ttt  acids  are  ksowa  M  carbolk  lod  cre&ylic  acid**  Of  thetEi  carbdk  add,  Ibe 
fimilijir.  Is  a  white  crys^Ulline  fioJid,  prepared  from  coal  or  wood  tar,  whkh  beciOiae« 
^tiUl  when  a  smaJI  quaQtity,  (5  per  aat)  of  water  is  added. 

Kicb  and  otber  subtttancefl  of  whSch  ihne  acids  form  the  active  principle,  have  been 
Mpbytfl  fr^tn  the  most  remote  tiniet  aa  antiMpticfl,  baving  be«Q  uted  by  EgjpUaBiia 
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The  former  process  is  the  one  which  lias  tluis  far  beeii  adopted 
by  the  proprietors  of  the  Walpole  factory,  from  the  belief  tlist 
it  would  he  more  efficacious.  It  has  been  found,  however^  that 
boiling  the  hair  extracts  a  large  proportion  of  the  animal  oil 
contained  in  it,  thereby  destroying  its  elasticity,  rendering  it 
more  difficult  to  pick  and  spin,  and  causing  considerable  dm 
inution  in  the  weight 

It  remains,  therefore,  to  be  decided  whether  an  the  whol 
the  application  of  the  acid  is  not  less  expensive,  and  equal! 
efficacious,  since  the  weight  of  hair  is  not  diminished  by  its 
use,  nor  its  quality  impaired.  Furthermore,  as  the  hair  k 
invariably  boiled  in  the  latter  stages  of  its  maniifactnrej  all 
odor  left  by  the  acid  must  thereby  be  removed, 

IL  Tlie  rooms  to  which  the  liair  has  been  admitted  should 
be  thoroughly  disinfected.  The  roofs  and  walls  should  bt 
washed  with  lime.  The  floor  and  woodwork  should  be  washed 
with  water  containing  soda^  and  then  sprinkled  with  a  solution 
of  carbolic  acid.  The  clothingj  boots  and  shoes  of  the  opera- 
tives also  demand  attention,  as  the  seeds  of  the  disease  may 
have  attached  themselves  to  some  of  these  articles. 

HI.  Those  who  are  obliged  to  handle  hair  suspected  of 
being  infected  should  previously  anoint  their  hands  with  a  mix- 
ture  of  carbolic  acid  and  lard,  in  the  proportion  of  one  drachm 
to  the  ounce. • 

In  the  alcove  observations  no  allusion  has  been  made  to  the 
value  of  d liferent  remedies  or  modes  of  treatment,  from  the 
conviction  that  much  more  important  results  are  to  be  obtained 
by  the  attempt  to  arrive  at  correct  views  of  the  nature  and 
causes  of  the  malady^  aud  by  anticipating  its  effects  ratlier  than 
by  seeking  to  cure  or  mitigate  them.  It  is  gratifying  to  be 
able  to  report  that  the  prophylactic  measures  carried  out  at 
Walpole  have  thus  far  l>een  attended  witli  satisfactory  results. 
These  results  are  confirmatory  of  the  views  of  tliose  who  have 
paid  most  attention  to  sanitary  questions^  and  afford  prcxif  that 
tlje  labors  of  these  men  have  been  of  very  great  advantage 
to  mankind. 

1 
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•  A  vuppb"  of  ttiii  ointment  ii  kept  in  coiutent  ti^adiaess  in  Uie  dilTcreol  aputtnciiti 
it  the  Wa1|k»1«  rictory. 
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AN  INQUIRY  INTO  THE  CAUSES  OF  TYPHOID  FEYES, 
AS  IT  OCCURS  IN  MASSACHUSETTS, 


It  may  be  stated  in  round  numbers  that  one  person  out  d 
every  thousand  iu  MassachusettSj  l>etween  the  ages  of  five  ani 
,  seventy,  dies  yearly  from  typhoid  fever.  Excluding  the  ei- 
tremes  of  youth  and  age  witliin  these  limits,  the  proportioa 
would  be  much  larger*  Reckoning  the  mortality  at  one  in  ten 
of  those  attacked,  it  aeems  very  certain  that  more  than  one  per 
cent  of  the  aWe  hodied  adult  population  is  rendered  helpless 
every  year  from  this  disease,  and  for  a  period  often  extending 
through  many  months.  Add  to  this  the  loss  of  time  on  the 
part  of  nurses  and  attendants,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  tk 
bread* winning  efficiency  of  the  people  is  impaired  in  a  way 
which  might  be  expressed  in  dollars,  and  it  would  certainly 
amount  to  a  very  large  sum,^ — how  large  wo  do  not  prebend  to 
estimate.  Neither  can  we  place  in  definite  form  the  misefj 
which  the  killing  and  wounding,  from  this  cause,  of  so  niaay 
persons  in  the  prime  of  life,  brings  upon  their  kindred,  Tht 
object  of  the  present  inquiry  is  to  find  out,  if  we  can,,  whether 
all  this  loss  and  wretchedness  is  inevitable.  If  it  shall  appeir 
that  it  is,  either  iii  whole  or  in  part,  avoidable,  the  informatiou 
will  be  of  value.  Tlie  question  is  a  diflScult  one  and  may  not 
be  completely  answered  at  once,  but  by  the  collection  of  suck 
evidence  as  now  exists  among  us,  we  shall  be  brought  nearer  tfl 
its  final  solution. 

We  first  seek  to  know  where  typhoid  fever  prevails ;  to  leara 
something  of  its  distrilmtion  ;  to  compare  different  localities  i& 
a  general  way,  and  to  find  out  in  what  towns  or  what  class  oi  j 
tdwns  it  is  most  frequently  present.  Here  we  need  a  carcfti^ ' 
r^atration  of  sickness,  but  this  is  not  to  be  had  as  yet,  eitbt?^ 
in  Mtssachusettii  or  in  any  other  country.  The  time  is  comim^ 
when  in  some  form  or  other  it  will  be  demanded  and  obtamecJ-i 
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The  best  we  can  now  do  is  to  estimate  the  prevalence  of  this 
disease,  as  of  all  others,  by  the  official  report  of  deaths.  Am 
epidemic  of  typhoid  may  have  a  fatality  in  certain  jeara  and 
under  certain  circumstances  of  season  or  place,  which  may  vary 
from  one  in  three  to  one  in  twenty  ;  bnt  taking  a  series  of  years 
this  element  of  error  diminishes  in  force, 

The  disease  may  be  called  by  a  wrong  name  iti  the  retnrns 
from  the  towns*  This  is  certainly  possible  in  some  eases,  but 
typhoid  fever  has  very  marked  characters,  and  before  death 
occurs,  its  nature  can  hardly  fail  to  be  re^^ognized.  No  disease, 
except  perhaps  consumption,  or  the  eruptive  fevers,  is  less  liable 
to  be  mistaken  for  others. 

i  We  do  not  wish  to  overstate  the  value  of  registration  returns 
lof  the  causes  of  death.  They  are  certainly  liable  to  error,  but 
latter  much  examination  we  believe  them  to  ho  made  with  great 
eare  by  tnistworthy  and  intelligent  men.  The  system  of  regis- 
itration  has  now  been  in  use  in  Massachusetts  for  thirty  yearS| 
land  has  been  constantly  improving. 

The  information  with  regard  to  deaths  from  typhoid  fever 
[received  through  registration,  ia  to  be  taken  as  the  opinions  of 
-the  town-clerks,  based  usually  on  the  certificates  of  medical 
attendants,  and,  in  their  default,  upon  the  declaration  of  sur- 
Ti^ing  frietidSj  and  in  rare  cases  upon  common  report. 
'    The  deaths  from  typhoid  have  always  been  clas^sed  with 
I  deaths  from  infantile  fever,  which  Jatter  term  is  vague  and 
>  unsatisfactory.    To  eliminate  this  source  of  error,  the  death 
records  of  every  town  at  the  office  of  the  State  secretary  have 
been  searched  for  the  ten  years  1859-1868  inclusive,  and  the 
'  result  is  given  in  a  table,  showing  the  total  and  comparative 
mortality  from  typhoid  fever,  during  this  period,  in  persons 
i  over  five  years  of  age,  in  all  parts  of  Massachusetts, 
I    Another  kind  of  evidence  available  in  this  inquiry,  is  that 
presented  in  the  opinions  of  our  correspondents  all  over  the 
akate,  concerning  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  in  typhoid 
mmttT  as  they  have  watched  it.    These  opinions  are  full  of  inter-^ 
est  and  value.    Discordant  they  surely  are,  and  must  necessa- 
rily be  on  a  question  of  such  obscure  nature.    Each  judges  from 
'  Ilia  own  point  of  view,  influenced  by  the  varying  circumstances 
ot  locality^  opportunity,  faith  in  the  possibility  of  discovering 
au^s,  the  character  of  his  own  mind. 
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And  let  no  one  imagine  that,  because  physicians  disagree*  it 
is  to  their  discredit  as  observers.  How  often  do  the  twelvie 
men  of  a  jurj  entirely  agree^  even  when  direct  visible  proof  k 
presented  to  them  ?  How  many  engineers,  or  nnderwriters,  or 
carpenters  would  entirely  agree  as  to  the  causes  of  injury  in  a 
bridge,  or  a  vesBcl,  or  a  house,  seeing  only  the  destructive 
effects  ? 

Yet  the  physician,  in  looking  for  the  causes  of  disease  in  that 
most  complex  of  all  machines,  the  human  body,  is  as  yet  but 
groping  in  the  dimmest  twilight,  A  century  or  two  ago  it 
might  even  have  been  thought  irreverent  to  pry  into  these 
secrets  of  nature,  and  even  yet  there  lingers  in  some  minds  a 
doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of  asking  why  we  are  siclc. 

The  remote  and  essential  causes  of  the  phenomena  which  the 
physician  witnesses  in  typhoid  fever,  are  as  yet  almost  completely 
hid  from  hia  eyes*  He  can  only  associate  conditions  of  the 
most  various  sort  with  flieir  appareut  effects,  and  hj  a  long 
series  of  such  observations,  be  prepared  to  state  his  convictions 
concerning  them. 

It  may  be  said  of  the  questions  addressed  to  our  correspond- 
ents that  they  hidicate  preconceived  opinions,  tliat  they  are  lead- 
ing questional  To  a  certain  extent  this  is  true,  and  it  could 
hardly  be  avoided.  To  bring  out  definite  replies  it  was  neces- 
sary to  ask  definite  questions,  hut  the  evidence  winch  we  have 
received  has  been  arranged  to  support  no  theory,  but  to  establbh 
truth*  Whoever  could  present  facts  carefully  observed,  or  pro* 
fessional  opinions  based  upon  general  experience,  has  been  wel- 
comed in  this  inquiry^  and  hia  testimony  is  presented  in  th« 
following  pages. 

The  circular  of  May  1st,  1870,  had  two  special  objects  — 1st, 
To  ohtaUi  all  information  possible  concerning  the  agency  of  filth 
in  causing  typhoid  fever,  eitlier  through  the  medium  of  air  or  of  | 
drinking-water;  and  2d,  to  discover,  if  possiljle,  whether  the  i 
same  relation  exists  i:>ctween  the  height  of  subsoil  water  and  I 
epidemics  of  typhoid  in  Massachusetts  as  has  been  recently  J 
found  at  Munich  in  Bavaria*  ij^fl 

Br*  Max  PcUciikofor  of  Munich,  a  chemist  and  philosopher 
world-wide  repute,  ha!*  made  known  of  late,  chiefly  through  the 
pages  of  the**  Zeitschrift  fur  Uiologie,"  some  views  of  the  natare 
of  cholera  and  typhoid  fever,  which  are  of  singular  interest. 
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His  observations  upon  the  first  disease  do  not  now  ooiie^rn  us, 
but  they  led  directly  to  the  extension  of  the  same  ideas  to  the 
enteric  fever  of  Munich,  which  may  be  regarded  as  identical 
witli  our  typhoid.  The  subject  has  been  still  further  elaborated, 
and  at  great  length,  by  Dr.  Bulil  of  Munich,  and  other  followers 
of  Pettenkofer.  They  contend,  and,  in  so  far  as  Munich  is  coo- 
ceraed,  they  demonstrate  that  epidemics  of  enteric  fever  stand  in 
t  fixed  relation  to  certain  obscure  and  as  yet  inexplicable  changei 
in  the  soil^  wWch  changes  are  signalized  by  the  fluctuations  m 
the  height  of  ground-water*  The  years  of  greatest  mortality 
from  enteric  fever  have  been  the  years  of  lowest  water-level ;  the 
yeara  of  least  mortality^  of  highest  water-level ;  and  the  varia- 
ttoos  between  these  extremes  of  mortality  have  coincided  with 
the  comparative  depth  at  which^water  is  found  in  the  soiL 

These  observations  have  been  made  during  the  past  fifteen 
years  ;  and  within  that  period  the  degree  of  danger  from  typhoid 
fever  has  been  correctly  indicated  by  the  depth  of  water  in  the 
wells.  Upon  these  and  similar  observations  elsewhere  in  Ger- 
many, Dr.  Pettenkofer  and  his  followers  have  founded  an  hypoth- 
esis that  the  causes  of  typhoid  are  to  be  found  in  ike  soUj  not  in 
the  water  of  the  soil,  which  is  regarded  simply  as  an  index,  like 
the  face  of  a  clock,  recording  changes  going  on  behind  it ;  and 
that  the  fever-seed  or  germ  is  the  resvilt  of"  organic  processes  " 
taking  place  in  the. earth,  and  commnnicated  to  man  through  the 
medium  of  air.  What  these  changes  are^  or  in  what  the  fever- 
germs  coosistj  are  unexplained. 

These  views  have  met  with  great  opposition,  and  particularly 
in  England,  where  belief  in  the  contamiiiation  of  drinking-water 
by  animal  excrement  is  very  generally  accepted  as  the  chief 
cause  of  typhoid.  The  facts  reported  by  Pettenkofer  have  been 
interpreted  in  Eugland  to  mean  that  in  a  season  of  drought  foul 
matters  are  retained  in  the  loose  soil,  and  that  the  area  of  drain- 
age for  each  well  is  greatly  increased  by  the  subsidence  of  the 
ground-water  leveL  In  certain  English  towns  the  water  level 
Iras  permanently  reduced  by  artificial  drainage,  while  pnre  water 
was  brought  in  from  springs  and  streams  for  the  use  of  the  in- 
habitants, with  a  marked  reduction  in  the  mortality  from  typhoid. 

Another  and  similar  cause  for  fever  is  found  by  English 
winters  in  the  washing  of  soluble  filth  from  the  loose  soil  into  the 
w^lls  by  the  first  rain-fall  after  a  drought. 
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Pettenkofer  and  his  school  do  not  deny  the  general  importance 
of  haviDg  drmking-water  free  from  taint,  but  think  that  the  art- 
ificial drainage  of  the  Eoglish  towns  signifies  no  more  in  contra- 
diction  of  the  Munich  experience  as  regards  typhoid  fever  than 
the  moYement  of  the  face  of  a  clock  by  human  hands  would  in- 
fluence the  rotation  of  the  earth*  Setting  the  soil^clock  at  typhoid 
will  not  cause  the  disease.  Not  until  the  soil  is*'  typhoid-ripe" 
will  that  form  of  fever  appear.  Filth  will  foster  and  increase  its 
virulencej  but  will  not  originate  it.  Pettenkofer  believes  that  air 
coming  from  tho  soil  (and  not  water)  is  the  common  vehicle  of 
the  typhoid  poison ,  and  he  urges  upon  all  who  seek  to  know  the 
causes  of  tliis  disease  to  study  the  soil  and  the  changes  of  char- 
acter which  it  undergoes,  not  merely  on  the  surface  but  at  all 
deptbs  above  that  at  wliich  water  fills  its  pores. 
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1,355 
1,S4S 
].B46 
1,753 
2,537 


OC0 

ell 

S  "  V  . 

?£^- 


048 
122 

se 
I 
i 


m 

1,108 
1,521 

2,026 

1,809 
l,flT5 
8,580 
3,110 

T4a 

m 

m 

772 
530 
1,518 
485 
.1,584 
1,000 
1,080 
1,480 
1.127 
1,267 
500 
944 
1,270 
683 
3.385 

1,678 
439 
834 

1,685 


g 


Worcester— Con. 
L«omiiiii(frr, 
Lunepburg, 
Men  do  Q,  , 
Milford,  . 

New  Br^intret, 
WorthboTpagb, 
Nor(hbritlf,'«. 
N.  Bfookfiuld, 
Oikbiim,  . 

PhillipetOD, 
PrfpeetoQ,  . 

HuLluid,  , 

abrew^buryi 

Bouibbomuglif 

Soutbbrtdge, 

Spencer, 

Sturbnage, 

Upton, 
Uitbridgft,  . 
wirreo, 
Web«t*r,  , 
We»t  boron  gfh, 
Weat  Boylslon,  , 
West  Brookfield, 

WmcbeDdon, 
Wonieitsr,  . 


3,818 
1,187 
1,20T 
9,108 
8,780 

753 
1,023 
2,042 
2.614 

925 
2,713 

620 
1,438 

726 

i.m 

1.441 
1,011 
1,670 
1,750 
4,131 
3,024 
1,668 
1,9§3 
8,863 
3,800 
2,018 
2,838 
3,180 
3,608 
3,141 
3.294 
1,649 
1,888 
2,801 
8€,a55 


28 
i  254 


The  first  tbing  which  Btnkes  us  on  looking  over  thia  table  is  tb© 
spparently  greater  mortality  from  typhoid  in  the  amall  towni. 
How  great  thie  difference  i»  wUl  appear  from  the  foliowmg  compar* 
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Table  shmmng  rdatim  mortaliiy  for  Tm  Tears  from  Typhoid 
Femr  in  f)€rsom  ahone  Jive  years  of  af^e^  in  the  larger  and  imaUer 
Cities  and  Totms. 


Deitbifhnn 

Tf  phfeld  in 
Teu  ftiftr 

AT*g*  No. 
of  p#miLl 

yur  to  <m« 

of  Dflslhi 
Milt  lirtat* 

Ooe  hundred  and  forty-seven  C^^^) 
cities  and  towns  of  more  than 
S,000  inbabitants  •  . 

One  hundred  and  dgbty-four  (184) 
towns  of  lefs  than  2|0C0  inhal> 

7,888 

1,323.90 
8iOJ5 

L1B0 

There  can  be  no  doubt  tlmt  typhoid  in  Massachusetts,  ie  a 
disease  of  scattered  comniunUies  rather  than  of  crowded  towns, 
of  rural  rather  than  of  urban  districts*  In  spite  of  the  smaller 
mortality  from  all  causes,  typhoid  is  more  destructive  in  the 
farming  towns  than  in  the  manufacturing  towns  and  the  large 
cities,  Tliis  is  an  important  fact  in  the  study  of  the  causes  of 
the  disease,  and  one  which  we  sliall  have  occasion  again  to  refef. 

Our  circular  of  May  1st  relating  to  typhoid  fever  asked  four 
questions*  Replies  have  been  received  from  one  hundred  and 
sixty-three  (163)  towns.  The  replies  are  tabulated  under  e&cb 
question. 

1.  Have  you  observed  a  difference  in  the  preTaleuce  of  this 
disease  lietween  houses  supplied  with  water  from  wells  about  the 
premisesj  and  houses  supplied  with  water  conveyed  from  springs 
or  from  pqnda  of  unquestionable  purity  ? 

Replies. 

Y^es,      •      »      4      A      ■      I  « 
No  difference  has  been  remarked, 
Whole  supply  of  town  from  wells,    . » 
Inde&nitef 

2.  Can  you  mform  us  whether,  at  times  when  typhoid 
Tailed,  the  water  of  the  wells  was  rishig  or  fulling,  and  whether 
it  was  higher  or  lower  than  the  average  for  the  year  ? 
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(If  jour  attention  has  not  been  giFea  to  the  height  of  subsoil 
water  as  marked  by  the  wells,  will  you  have  the  kindness  to  note 
it  in  future  epidemics,  and  let  us  know  the  result  *i} 


RepHes* 

Rising  after  being  very  low, 
Fallings  ,       .       ,  , 
Very  low, 
Have  not  ohseryedj 


11 

16 
36 
100 


3,  Have  you  observed  any  connection  between  typhoid  fever 
and  foul  soil,  whetlier  from  priyies,  pigsties,  manure  heapSj  or 
Bimiiar  coUectious  of  decomposing  matter  lying  on  the  ground  ? 


Yes, 
No, 

Doubtful, 


79 
45 

39- 


Replih, 

4,  Have  you  observed  any  connection  between  typhoid  fever 
and  putrid  air,  whether  from  rotting  vegetables  in  cellars,  bad 
drains,  un ventilated  living  or  sleeping  rooms,  or  from  any  other 
cause  ? 

Replies. 

Yes,  ,90 

No,  36 

Doubtful,  37 


I 


Ten  towns  report  that  typhoid  fever  is  a  disease  almost  unr 
known  among  them,  and  for  this  reason  they  can  give  no  infor- 
niation« 

The  following  are  the  replies  on  thia  interesting  subject  in  the 
form  of  opinions  based  on  professional  experience,  from  our  cor^ 
respondents  in  the  various  towns. 

Andover,  «  Something  more  than  twenty  years  ago  there  ap- 
peared in  one  of  the  English  medical  journals  an  article  written 
with  much  ability,  the  object  of  which  was  to  show  that  the  defeo- 
tiTe  sewerage  of  Loudon  was  the  cause  of  a  large  amount  of  sick- 
nees*  Statistics  were  given  running  through  a  series  of  years, 
ibowtng  that  the  mortality  from  bowel  mmpkiinU  and  fevers  had 
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h^m  nmSbrm\j  inversely  to  tlie  amomit  of  rainfall  to  wash  out  tbii 
iewers,  particularly  during  the  hot  months-    The  statistici  were  ' 

this  kind.    In  the  month  of  from  the  20th  to  the  SOth  thm 

was  no  rain  eufficieut  to  wash  out  the  sewers,  and  the  morlalitf 
from  these  diseasea  was  constantly  increasing*  On  tha  SOth,  & 
heavy  min,  followed  by  a  diminution  of  the  mortality ;  but,  as  no 
more  tmn  fell  for  the  next  twelve  days,  the  mortality  again  increased 
till  another  rain,  and  so  on. 

**  Borne  sixteen  years  ago  I  wag  mentioning  thia  to  a  very  intelU* 
gent  and  observing  man  aud  an  old  resident^  who  stated  that  th« 
iame  had  always  been  true  in  this  town.  My  observation  moc* 
that  time  has  convinced  me  that  he  was  entirely  correct.  The 
English  writei^s  conclnsiona  with  regard  to  defective  sewerage  I 
C&nnot  regard  as  proven.  The  statistics  only  go  to  show  that  the 
mortality  from  these  diseases  is  Inversely  to  the  amount  of  rainfall. 
The  less  rain,  the  more  typhoid  fevers  and  other  cognate  diseaaes 
I  apprehend  is  the  rule  or  law  the  world  over,  not  only  in  the  citiei 
but  in  the  country  also.  But  the  fevers  thus  caused  may  not  be 
developed  until  after  more  rain  and  the  water  in  the  wells  is  agalii 
nsing.  I  believe  that  the  law  is  not  confined  entirely  to  the  sum- 
mer season,  and  to  fevers  and  bowel  complaints,  but  is  of  more 
general  applioatioii  to  nearly  all  (especially  acute)  diseases^  and  to 
ttll  seasons  of  the  year.  Rain  is  undoubtedly  the  groat  purifier  of 
the  atmosphere  from  the  causes  of  disease," 

Our  correspondent,  in  a  subsequent  letter  states  that  from  per- 
sonal experience  and  observation  in  Siam  he  finds  confirmation  of 
the  views  above  expressed* 


Attleborough*  "  In  localities  where  typhoid  ffever  prevails,  fonl 
loil  or  foul  air,  under  conditions  corresponding  to  questions  three 
md  four,  have  almost  ^ways  been  detected*  Still,  I  hav©  aeem 
Home  very  striking  instances  of  immunity  from  typhoid  m  position! 
where  the  pythogenic  influences  were  conspicuous,  and  where  the 
litsumed  fever  producing  elements  must  have  existed  in  a  concen- 
teited  form.  In  view  of  these  exceptions,  I  have  been  compeiled 
to  think  that  there  must  be  a  preparatory  receptivity  in  order  to 
make  the  exciting  influencea  noxious." 


41 


Atn/m'ML  **  Typhoid  fever  is  a  common  disease  here.  •  •  I  hmv% 
^ow  in  mind  a  house  where,  at  one  time,  fever  seemed  endemjo* 
The  cause  was  found  in  decaying  vegetables  aud  filth  in  the  oeUar. 
Vheae  being  removed,  the  di^eaae  disappeared*" 
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As^daml  **The  most  unhealthy  part  of  our  village  b  not  on  the 
plmn  hut  it  a  etreet  oxtending  along  the  Bouth  iiJo  of  a  hiU,  Dur* 
tug  the  past  two  years  there  have  been  cases  of  typhoid  fever  on 
this  atreet  quite  ont  of  proportion  to  the  number  of  inhabitanta* 
Two  TeaiB  ago  this  location  was  a  piece  of  woodland*  It  wa» 
cleared,  and  ten  tenement  houses  erected  on  it  for  the  accommod»^ 
tioQ  of  tweinty  families.  Soil,  a  gravelly  loam  resting  on  a  gravelly 
BubsoU  and  very  rocky.  The  land  is  spiingy,  and  water  stands  in 
the  cellars  of  these  houses  five  or  six  months  in  the  year.  No  pig* 
«tie§;  and  privies  five  rods  distant  from  the  bonses.  Water  from 
wells.  From  the  land  having  been  so  recently  cleared,  there  is 
much  decajdng  vegetable  matter  on  the  ground  and  in  the  soil 
The  structural  ventilation  of  these  houses  not  more  deficient  thaa 
other  bouses  of  the  village,  but  as  there  are  no  Bhade4rees,  and  tb© 
houses  stand  on  the  south  side  of  the  hill,  and  all  the  roofs  are  flat 
and  covered  with  a  black  composition  absorbing  much  heat,  the  air 
of  the  sleeping  rooms  in  summer  was  eatceedingly  hot  We  may 
«ay  that  the  ventilation  of  the  houses  was  virtually  poor* 

**  We  may  consider  the  practical  facts  presented  in  thii  connec- 
tion to  be  these :  That  quantities  of  decomposing  matter,  wheth^ 
from  pigsties,  privies,  vegetables  in  cellars,  or  decomposing  leaves  of 
mmnly  cleared  latid^  combined  with  dampness  and  dejicient  ventila' 
HEort  niay  be  among  the  causes  of  typhoid  fever  j  bearing  in  mind 
that  the  disease  is  propagated  by  contagion.  Another  thought 
worthy  of  notice  is  the  question  of  the  influence  of  the  mind  m  a 
prediaposing  cause.  All  the  inmates  of  these  houses  were  strangers 
in  town ;  families  imported  by  the  factory  company  from  different 
parts  of  the  country.  Strangers  in  a  strange  land,  away  from  all 
the  ajTrnpathies  of  Metids  and  neighborSj  subject  to  all  the  emotion* 
of  home-sickness,  depressed  by  the  uncertainties  of  new  undertakings 
and  constantly  undergoing  the  fatigues  of  toil/' 

AthoL  Typhoid  Tever  baa  not  prevailed  to  any  great  extent 
during  the  past  eight  years.  Most  of  the  cases  have  occurred  in  a 
certain  part  of  Athol  proper*  In  this  locality  the  land  is  very  high, 
the  soil  cold,  thm  and  marshy ;  no  running  water,  no  drainage. 
Tbtre  is  no  known  impurity  in  the  well  water.  Connection  has 
been  traced  in  this  locality,  between  typhoid  and  foul  soil  and  air. 

On  the  other  band,  cases  have  occurred  in  various  localities 
'vhere  no  connection  seemed  to  eatist  with  these  causes." 


AMhhiirnham.  Last  autumn  there  were  some  thirty  cases  of 
typhoid  in  town ;  no  cause  recognized.    Water  mostly  from  spring 
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Beverly, — Our  correfspondent  reports  ten  cases  of  typbokl  of  a 
very  severe  t)*pe,  occarring  in  one  family,  in  November,  1865*  The 
house  stands  near  the  ocomi,  but  on  a  hill  seventy  feet  above  high- 
water  mark.  The  bill  slopes  in  every  direction  from  the  house^  and 
is  mostly  rock.  The  house  is  built  on  roeki  is  large  and  airy.  The 
cause  of  the  fever  was  found  in  the  following  circumstances: — ^Tht 
privy  was  only  about  eight  feet  from  the  house  and  exceedingly 
fouL  The  sink  spout  ran  into  a  hogshead,  and  the  odor  from  ibis 
and  the  ground  inimediately  about  it  was  intensely  pntrid*  Two 
families  occupied  the  other  end  of  the  bnilding,  and  no  caaes  of 
fever  occurred  among  them.  About  seventy  persons  act^d  as 
watchers  and  attendants  upon  the  sick  family,  and  not  one  took  the 
disease.  The  weather  before  this  outbreak  of  fever  had  been  very 
wet,  and,  just  previous^  very  hot  and  dry* 

SerMey. — "There  is  one  house  where  t3rphoid  fever  has  been 
more  prevalent  than  in  any  other  in  the  town.  Its  situation  is  ai 
follows ;  Soil  dry,  gravelly  and  sandy  \  on  the  south  is  a  ctium 
of  swamps  with  water  eometimes  a  little  stagnant ;  on  the  north  is 
a  deep  pond -hole  with  some  vegetation  growing  in  it,  quite  near  the 
house,  and  surrounded  with  hills  on  the  north-east,  north  and 
north-west  When  in  the  fall  of  the  year  the  wind  blows  for  lonie 
time  from  the  north-east^  over  the  woody  hill  and  across  the  pond* 
hole,  I  expect  typhoid  fever  in  that  house,  and  I  have  not  often  been 
mistaken,    I  have  observed  this  for  the  past  twenty-six  years." 

Brooklim. — Oar  (Correspondent  gives  the  result  of  his  observa- 
tions during  twenty  years  of  practice  in  this  town.  He  writes  as 
follows : — By  consulting  the  town  records  I  find  that  during  the 
ten  years,  1860-1869  inclusive,  there  were  but  twenty  deaths  from 
ty|>hoid  fever.  Of  this  number  fifteen  were  in  the  class  who  live  in 
well-built  comfortable  homes,  and  five  in  tlie  crowded  homes  of 
the  poorer  and  laboring  classes.  I  have  been  unable  to  obtain  tha 
relative  numbers  of  these  two  classes  of  our  population,  yet  my  ex- 
perience has  been  that  the  poorer  class  has  not  been  so  liable 
to  typhoid  fever  as  the  wealthier  portion  of  the  commimity, 

*'The  lai^er  proportion  of  typhoid  cases  which  have  been  under 
my  care  in  the  fall  of  the  year  must  be  referred  to  epideniica  or 
atmospheric  influences  existing  in  other  towns  where  the  subject* 
of  the  disease  had  been  visiting.  One  fatal  instance  this  autui 
commenced  ten  days  after  the  patient  returned  from  Conway,  N 
Four  individuals  in  one  family  had  very  severe  typhoid,  one  at 
Kahant^  and  three  after  returning  thence  to  Brookhne.  And 


\  or  ' 
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so  irith  lienrly  all  the  aaseii  I  remember  during  the  past  six  years. 
Although  I  believe  m  tlio  necessity  of  careful  drainage,  T  must  say 
that  I  have  never  had  cases  that  I  eould  attribute  to  Iml  dniinage, 
but  maoy  tliat  T  coulil  tnice  to  decaying  vegetables  in  cellars. 

1  have  always  supposed  that  moisture  and  heavy  fogs  had  a  great 
deiil  to  do  with  the  existence  of  typhoid  fever,  as  it  has  been  the 
Boourge  of  towns  in  the  i-icinity  of  rivers  and  brooks^  and  where 
large  exteutu  of  meadow  land  were  uncovered  by  the  heat  and  evap- 
orations of  summer, 

**In  1846  or  1847  a  serious  and  malignant  .epidemic  of  typhoid- 
dysentery  raged  on  Bradlee'a  Hill,  and  in  the  houses  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  reser\'oin  then  in  process  of  constmction,  in  a  locality  which 
in  other  years  had  been  healthy.  At  that  time,  I  attributed  the 
epidemic  to  the  turning  over  and  exposure  to  the  air  of  tln^  meinlow 
mud  fillecl  with  decaying  roots  and  other  vegetation*  Something 
of  the  same  kind  occurred  in  Brighton,  on  breaking  ground  for  the 
Brighton  reservoir,  but  owing  to  the  smaller  nimiber  of  houses  in 
tfae  neighborhood  tlie  epi<iemic  was  less  noticeable, 

**lt  13  the  custom  in  Brookline  at  this  season  to  cover  the  grass 
and  garden-beils  aronnd  the  honses  with  manure,  of\en  taken  from 
the  pigsty^  filling  the  air  with  an  intolerable  stench.  To  be  sure  the 
frost  soon  checks  decomposition,  and  the  rains  wash  out  the  odor, 
yet  we  might  expect  this  practice  would  excite  disease,  but  I  have 
not  noticed  any  such  result." 

Smtm, — ^The  answer  to  the  first  question  of  the  circular  of  May 
requires  a  comparison  to  be  made,  as  regards  typhoid  fever, 
een  the  Boston  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  and  the  Boston 
of  to-day*  Previous  to  1848  the  water  supply  of  the  inhabitanti 
wae  to  a  very  limited  extent  from  Jamaica  Pond,  but  in  l>y  far  the 
larger  portions  from  wells.  These  wells  were  very  numerous; 
ilmo«t  as  much  so  as  the  privy  vaults  with  which  they  weie  in  close 
promnity*  After  an  extensive  fire,  such  as  frequently  occurred  at 
that  time,  the  foul  character  of  the  soil  drained  by  these  wells  was 
lery  evident*  The  water  nevertheless  was,  althongh  "hard,*'  gener* 
illy  clear  and  sparkling,  as  is  not  tmtisual  with  water  containing  a 
large  proportion  of  nitrates,  the  result  of  decomposition* 

The  water  of  Lake  Cocliituate  wai  brought  into  Boston  in  the 
autumn  of  1S48^  and  was  very  soon  received  by  the  whole  popula- 
ti«ti,   The  wells  were  abandoned  and  fiUed  up,  or  now  only  exist 
« receptacles  for  dirt  and  rubbish* 
We  have  endeavored  in  various  ways  to  ascert^  the  relative 
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finequency  and  8(?venty  of  t3rpboid  fever  before  and  sinc^  the  intro- 
duction of  the  unquestionably  pure  water  of  Lake  Cochitaate. 

Tl)e  folio wtttg  table  gives  the  number  of  deaths  for  each  year 
from  1846  to  1807j  reported  as  from  typhoid  or  typhus.  Previoni 
to  1S46  no  recOTil  wa«  ma^ie.*  We  have  therefore  only  the  three 
yeara  1846,  1S47  and  1848  to  compare  in  stati&tical  fomi  with  the 
Biueteen  subsequent  years*  Moreover^  the  year  1847  was  marked 
by  the  bnportation  of  a  great  number  of  cases  of  true  typhti% 
known  here  ^  "  &hip-fev«r,"  occurring  among  the  immigranta  aoiv- 
ing  at  this  port. 

It  is  unnecessary  that  the  difltinction  made  by  phystoi&ns  dtitiiig 
the  pn^t  thirty  years  between  typhus  and  tjiihoid,  fihould  b* 
enlarged  upou  in  this  connection,  but  it  is  important  to  remombir 
that  the  two  diseases  wexe  confounded  by  every  one  before  thjtt 
periotl,  and  that  true  typhus^  although  occasionally  onginaiing  here, 
is  a  rare  disease,  while  typhoid  is  exceedingly  common*  For  out 
present  purpose,  with  the  exception  of  the  ship- fever  of  1B47,  thi 
two  fonns  of  fever  may  be  regarded  as  one.  Our  oldest  physioiaoi 
(while  recognidng  the  differences,  which  have  been  perfectly  defined) 
still  speak  of  typhoid  b&  typhus,  and  we  wish  to  be  understood  ai 
olassing  together  the^e  two  nearly  related  forms  of  continued  fever. 

With  ihk  explanation,  the  following  table  may  be  taken  it  i 
close  api^roximation  to  the  truth  with  regard  to  mortality  from 
typhoid  fever  in  Boston  : — 

*  Smea  tba  $!hoTe  wm  writ  ten  we  hAve  Men  aij  old  re<rjird  of  demths  uid  tfaeir  dUMi  ii 
BiistoD  for  neirlr  every  v«*r,  from  1825  to  1846^  which  u  preferred  At  theo(Tic«  of  tfaeClt;f 
Beguimr.  AUh^agb  thk  n^rd  !■  loo  tmpf  Wect  for  lo  vUtittk-al  tonn^  it  SMon  riglU 
to  tbat  It  f^Te*  the  imptaakiti  (bAt  wbUe  tjpJioid  Aiw  wt*  tomewbat  more  l^lal,  ad 
t]l«refcire  pnotublv  af  mare  fnaqofiDt  tKcurreDce,  ia  tboM  ^^Yi  ttiin  at  the  pr^onl  limi^ 
It  would  be  wrong  to  ai;ipi>off«  tb»t  tbo  dejilh-ratefl,  which  pr«v»iltd  in  184T  and  1S48 
W$P9'  the  ni1«  previout  to  the  intn^acli^n  of  pure  w&ter.  Thcit»e  wen  exceptiontl  jetit 
In  H  f&r  u  we  caa  discover,  mud  the  gr^t  mortality  from  Ifeirflr  wts  due  in  put  st  t«iit 
to  ihi6  importation  or  fomij^ntn  who  brou^bt  dijeiM  with  tbem* 
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TaiU  of  Deaths  from  7\/phoid  and  Typhui  Faotr  in  Boaton, 

1846-1867. 
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•  Exported  iti  Ymt  Annual  Report  of  Registrar  {1S49),  tAkeii  froiii  previous  rrcords. 
I  loclydei  36$  dcAtbs  from  thip-fever  ftt  Deer  Isluid,  CUj  P(km-~LIoiim  and  IIoaH  of 


I  lypboid  and  ty phus  together.  * 
jH^tcto  Aanual  State  Hegtstration  Report  fbr  1849:— ** This  coiintj  (Suffolk)  w«o 
«oiBpteU  till        thfi  city  of  Bo*ton  QGver  hAiriag  complied  with  tbe  taw  prior  to 


)  Ttkeii  ftom  State  Registratioii  Reports  for  1600  and  1861,  no  municipal  report  of  tb« 
ligirtrar  b«Tiog  been  made  in  sIiobc  ^ears.  The  figures  for  tbeste  two  yeara  include  all 
«r  ftBflblk  Gonatf^  and  alto  include  c«tei  of  infantile  fever  clawed  wUb  those  of  typhoid, 
itliliaiii^  and  otlier  conCiiiaed  hvert  undef  out  name^Tpbui*** 


An  examination  of  these  tables  shows  thut  tjj>hoid  fever  k  less 
fatal  now  than  when  the  registration  of  the  causes  of  death  was 
commenced,  and  it  shows  a  very  marked  dimintitiou  in  the  number 
of  deaths  in  the  years  foUoi^-ing  an  abiiDdaot  supply  of  pui^  water. 
This  may  he  attrihuted  not  only  to  the  improved  character  of  th9 
drinking-water  used  hy  the  people,  but  ako  to  the  const^lnt  flushiilg 
of  the  drains  and  sewers,  by  which  mneh  matenal  wlfich  had  pre* 
vioudy  been  retained  there  in  a  state  of  putreseencej  pariicubrly 
during  si*usons  without  niiii>  was  wji^hed  into  the  sea. 

But  llio  §talistical  eFid<!nce  is  not  all  which  goi^B  to  prove  tlie 
effect  of  Cochituate  w^ater  on  ty|)hoid  fever  in  Button. 

Inquiry  haa  been  made  of  our  oldest  physicians  for  their  opinions 
on  l\m  point,  b^ised  ujKin  professional  eJEperienee*  Their  testimony 
is  almost  unanimously  to  the  effect  that  Bince  the  period  when  pure 
water  was  introduced,  tyfihoid  fever  lias  been  *1  ess  frequent  and  ieei 
severe.  The  fallowing  extracts  from  the  reply  of  a  gentleman  wboee 
professional  experience  estteuds  over  s  period  of  fifty -five  year%  will 
be  read  witli  iutere«t : — 
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"  I  b&ye  noticed  since  the  time  it  hen  Cochituate  water  waa  introduced  that 
tjpboid  fever  has  been  less  frequent  in  proportioo  to  the  population »  and  gen* 
€r*llj  mitigated  in  its  character.  At  the  early  part 

of  my  professional  life*  fever  of  a  iovere  tjpt  wan  quite  common,  much  more 
so  than  it  waa  a  few  years  later,  and  the  cases  were  of  a  more  ^lerioua  charac- 
ter ihan  at  any  mbeeqaeni  perio<l.  *  *  »  •  •  CaHes  of  whiit  is  now 
distinctly  recognised  as  *  typhus '  were  not  then  uncommon  ;  they  are  now 
comparatively  rare.  MM  cases  of  'typhoid'  fever,  such  as  have  of  late 
been  meat  common^  do  not  readily  arise  to  the  reraembrance  of  the  prac* 
titioner  of  that  early  time,  ♦  ♦  •  •  ♦  From  the  period  referred  to 
down  to  the  time  of  the  in  traduction  of  Cochituate  water,  fevers  had  i^till  been 
gradually  lessening  in  frequency  and  seventy.  It  has  been  noticed  that  since 
the  inlroduction  of  pure  water  the  diminution  of  typhoid  fever,  both  in  fre- 
(|ueiicy  and  virulence,  has  been  still  more  marked/^ 

How  macb  of  tlds  improvement  ib  due  to  better  drinking-water, 
and  how  much  to  the  better  drains  and  sewers,  how  much  to  the 
free  supply  of  water  to  wash  away  unpurities,  how  much  to  the 
more  ratiunal  treatment  of  fevers,  our  correspondent  thinka  may 
not  bo  determined;  but, 

Talcing  tnto  view  the  fact  that  fevers  have  become  comparatively  Less 
uent*  and  much  mitigated  in  severity  since  the  introduction  of  pure  water, 
jalerence  is  just  that  much  of  the  benefit  derived  is  due  to  this  cause." 

With  regard  to  the  second  inquiry  of  the  typhoid  circular,  we  are 
unable  to  answer  with  precision.  Wells  being  disused  in  Boston, 
the  height  of  water  in  the  soil  is  not  as  readily  ascertained  as  in 
the  country. 

The  extension  of  land  over  the  sea  which  has  been  going  on  in 
Boston  for  many  years  baa  been  attended  with  a  contest  between  tb© 
waters  of  the  land  and  the  waters  of  the  sea  for  possession  of  the 
■lih&oilf  a  contest  in  which  fresh  water  speedily  triumphs.  Soon 
Sler  the  filling  is  made  the  water  is  salt,  then  brackish,  and,  in  a 
few  months,  freih. 

This  has  been  the  case  wherever  the  filling  has  been  made  with 
poTOOS  material.  The  pressure  of  rain-water  received  upon  the  sur- 
hm  of  the  new-made  land,  combined  with  that  flowing  down  firom 
more  elevated  points,  is  evidently  greater  than  the  pressure  of  tbe 
water  of  the  ocean,  so  that  we  meet  even  now  on  tlic  gravel-filled 
Wmti>ry  south  and  west  of  the  Public  Garden  with  fresh  water 
boluw  the  level  of  the  tidc^  just  as  is  described  by  our  correspon- 
dents of  Cape  Cod  and  Martha's  Vineyard, 

The  reply  to  be  made  to  the  third  and  fourth  questions  of  the  cir- 
culiif  of  Mnj  1st,  must  be  that  in  Boston  the  ordinary  colleclionfl 
of  filth  found  in  crowded  localities,  in  dirty  houses,  in  foul  privies 
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and  stables  and  streets  and  alleys, — ^the  combioation  of  all  thorn  im- 
purities wMcli  make  Boston  etink  in  the  month  of  Angnstv  d<m 
not  eBpecially  invite  epidemics  of  fever.  The  city  is  more  free  from 
typhoid  than  the  coimtry.  We  have  to  pay  the  penalty  (and  a 
heavy  one  it  is)  in  other  forms  of  disease,  but  not  in  this. 

A  very  considerable  nnmber  of  the  cases  of  typhoid  treated  in 
Boston  during  the  auttimn  originate  in  the  country  and  at  seaside 
places  where  families  from  the  city  have  passed  the  aummen 

We  cannot  assume  to  fully  explain  the  comparative  exemption  &t 
Boston  from  typhoid,  but  there  are  some  things  in  this  comificticil 
which,  whether  they  are^canses  or  coincidences,  it  is  well  to  i«- 
jnember. 

The  drinking*water  is,  beyond  all  question,  free  from  contaminft* 
tion  by  putrefying  materiaL  The  soil  is  well  covered  by  pavement, 
or  by  macadamized  streets,  or  thoroughly  packed  gravel,  and  is  not 
often  disturbed  to  any  great  extent. 

People  do  not  live  in  large  numbers  on  the  ground  floor;  a  very 
great  majority  sleep  in  rooms  twenty  feet  at  lejist  above  the  ground* 
Cellars  are  very  seldom  used  for  the  storage  of  vegetables.  Pig- 
sties are  unknown.  Drains  and  sewers  receive  tlie  liquid  slops  of 
the  kitclien  and  oonvey  tliem  to  the  sea.  Liquid  filth  is  not  often 
poured  upon  the  ground. 

The  older  parts  of  Boston  are  more  filthy  from  overflowing, 
neglected  and  broken  privy-vaults,  than  any  country  place  oai| 
pofiaibly  be ;  but  they  do  not  contaminate  the  drinking-water,  1 

The  influence  of  obstnicted  drains  and  of  emanations  from  nn* 
trapped  sinks  and  water-closets  is  as  evident  in  Boston  as  elsewhere* 
In  Kcaraarge  Avenue,  Boston  Highlands,  is  a  block  of  three  brick 
houses,  built  seven  years  ago*  They  are  situated  on  the  slope  of  a 
bill,  with  good  natural  facilities  for  drainage*  The  neighborhood  if 
an  excellent  one.  In  these  three  houses  there  occurred  in  the 
autumn  of  1868  eleven  cases  of  typhoid  fever ;  and  in  the  adjacent 
houses,  whose  rear  came  gainst  the  block,  there  were  two  ca#efl. 

Of  the  thirteen  cases,  two  were  fatal  One  of  the  attending  phy- 
sicians states  that  at  his  suggestion  the  common  sewer  of  the  blocks 
which  was  laid  along  the  rear  of  the  houses  and  into  which  the 
drains  of  the  houses  emptied,  was  examined.  It  was  found*  to  be 
^ectually  obstructed  by  a  mass  of  rubbish,  including  crockery,  tin- 
ware and  ashes,  so  that  the  fluids  accumulating  above  this  plug  fa 
over-flowed,  saturating  the  ground  beneath  the  houses  and  infectiD 
also  in  some  degree  the  soil  beneath  the  adjacent  block.  T 
workmen  engaged  in  taking  up  the  drain  and  repairing  it  we 
nauseated  and  were  obliged  to  desbt  at  mtervals  from  their  war 
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The  physician  stated  farther  that  the  typhoid  epidemic  in  that 
neighborhood  subsided  soon  afier  the  nnlsance  was  abated* 

The  folio xifTug  history  of  a  single  case  of  typhoid  fever  has  been 
iumished  for  publication  at  our  request,  by  an  eminent  practitioner. 
Although  not  referring  directly  to  the  special  object  of  this  inquiry, 
it  tbfowB  80  strong  a  reflected  light  upon  the  causfes  of  difiease,  and 
is  Itaolf  so  striking  an  example  of  the  value  of  hygienic  treatment, 
that  we  cannot  doubt  the  propriety  of  reporting  it  in  tlua  conneo- 
tion:^ — 

A  young  and  apparently  Yigoroua  man^  betjfeen  twenty  and  thirty  years 
of  age,  a  butclier  by  trade*  was  attacked  wHh  typlioid  fever  in  the  autumn  of 
a  few  years  ago.  I  saw  him  soon  after  the  fever  commenced^  and  Mtended 
him  ihrough  the  whole  of  it.  He  was  a  bachelor  and  occupied  a  good  sized 
ebamber  in  the  s^ond  story  of  a  house  in  Pleasant  Street,  The  chamber  was 
lighted  by  two  windows,  and  furnished  witb  an  open  fire-place  m  a  ebimney. 

The  fever  was  a  mild  but  unmistakable  typhoid,  which  developed  itself 
normally.  The  patient  had  a  daily  febrile  exacerhati  jn^  a  hot  skua,  thirst,  & 
iliglvl  diarrhiisa,  ro^e^spots  and  tlie  like.  There  were  no  violent  symptoms, 
and  consequently  no  Indications  for  active  IreatmenL  In  fact  I  saw  no 
reason  for  the  exhibition  of  drugs,  and  therefore  gave  none.  His  skin  was 
bathed  two  or  three  times  a  day  with  tepid  water.  A  slight  wood  fire,  just 
enoy^b  to  insure  ventilation,  was  kept  in  the  chimney  of  his  chamber,  and 
one  of  tbe  windows  raised  a  little.  Be  was  allowed  to  drink  as  much  water 
as  he  chose,  iced  or  not  according  to  bis  taste.  In  like  manner  the  covering 
of  his  body  was  regulated  by  hts  sensations  \  when  hot  he  had  only  &  sheet 
over  him,  at  other  times  he  required  a  light  blanket. 

"  As  foon  as  the  fover  waa  «ufliciently  developed  to  render  its  character 
clear  1  advisetl  bis  landlady  to  inform  im  family,  who  resided  at  a  distance 
&crm  the  city  in  Vermont  or  New  Hampshire  I  think,  of  his  illnesa,  and  to 
■4d  that  he  was  not  dangerously  ill 

**  Directly  the  news  reached  his  family  a  maiden  aunt  and  sister  were 
despatched  to  tbe  city  to  take  care  of  him.  Alarmed  by  the  name,  typhoid 
fever,  they  hurried  to  Boston  and  reached  his  quarters  one  forenooui  just  after 
1  had  made  my  customary  visit.  My  patient  was  in  the  condition  described 
ibove,  comfortably  sit:k,  with  a  pulse  of  about  eighty  and  without  delirium* 
They  were  frightened  and  astoi^iiihed  Co  find  their  relative,  who  was  siuk  with 
Ifphoid  fever,  so  poorly  cared  for.  Guided  by  their  theory  of  the  proper 
irtatment  of  fever,  they  proceeded  without  informing  me  to  reform  matters. 

"  They  pinned  a  blanket  over  each  window  so  as  to  exclude  tbe  light,  and 
dosed  tlie  open  window  ao  as  to  shut  otit  the  noise  of  the  street.  A  fire- 
WiJ,  Of  chimney-board  1  believe  it  ii  called,  which  had  been  removed  from 
iH(  fire-place  was  replaced^  and  an  *  air-tight  *  stove,  in  which  a  fire  was 
^"ilt,  was  substituted  for  the  open  fire*  In  order  to  make  him  sweat  be  was 
P*i;k(id  tn  two  or  three  blankets,  and  the  diaphoretic  process  encouraged  by 
•^ioiii  libations  of  herb  tea.  The  fact  that  no  medicines  were  given  thej 
**|wded  as  an  unpardonable  neglect  on  the  part  of  tbe  attending  physician, 
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but  until  they  »aw  me  were  content  to  make  up  for  tkU  negl^t  by  giTmg  llie 
hot  tf*A3  just  referred  to. 

"  When  I  reached  the  house  on  the  next  day  for  the  purpose  of  Tifttiuf 
my  pjittent  I  was  mat  at  the  door  by  the  landla^jy  mho  mformed  me  thai  be 
was  much  worse.  She  gave  rae  no  hint,  however*  of  the  tranaformation  in 
his  Hurroundinga  that  had  taken  place-  I  went  up  stairs  and  was  surpriiai 
beyond  measure  at  the  change.  I  found  a  dark  room,  filled  with  a  hot  and 
(bul  atmosphere.  The  odor  veas  of  that  offensive  sort  that  the  chamben  of 
the  sick  are  too  of^n  charged  with  But  ihe  greate^tt  change  wai  in  tBe  nek 
man  whom  I  bad  left  io  comfortable  the  day  before.  He  was  wrapped  b 
blanket?,  his  skin  was  dry  and  very  hot,  his  tongue  dry,  his  lip  cracked,  ha 
eye  wild^  his  pulse  one  hundred  and  twenty,  and  he  was  so  restle^  and  de- 
lirious that  it  was  all  hii  attendants  could  do  to  keep  hrm  in  bed. 

"  The  maiden  aunt  approached  me  and  introduced  herself  and  nfeee.  She 
said  she  came  to  nurse  her  nephew,  and  had  found  him  with  open  wiudowi, 
exposed  to  noise  and  currents  of  air,  drinking  cold  water  as  freely  as  be 
cboset  and  taking  no  medicine.  These  evils  she  had  endeavored  to  remedy, 
but  in  spite  of  all  her  eflbrls  he  had  grown  rapidly  worse*  She  said  thii 
with  such  downright  honesty  and  sincere  simplicity  that  J  could  not  be  pro- 
voked with  her.  I  asked  her  to  step  into  an  adjoinmg  room,  and  totd  her 
that  unless  everything  about  her  nephew  was  arranged  just  as  it  was  before 
she  eamet  1  should  take  no  further  care  of  him.  As  she  hesitated  a  moment, 
I  added f  ^  he  will  probably  die  left  as  he  is,  and  it  is  for  you  to  take  the  re- 
fponsibitity  of  following  yotir  own  course  or  mine/  We  returned  to  the  sick- 
cbambcr.  I  remained  and  saw  her  with  trembling  hands  and  doubtful  Jooki 
remove  the  blankets  from  the  windows  and  from  the  bed.  The  air-tight  stOYt 
and  the  cbimney-board  wore  taken  away»  A  fire  was  built  in  the  chimney 
and  a  window  opened.  I  gave  the  sick  man  a  tumbler  of  water,  which  h« 
drank  aj  if  be  were  quenching  an  internal  fire.  All  this  they  bore  m  stlenoe, 
but  when  I  called  for  a  largo  tub^  and  made  preparations  for  a  bath,  thty 
remonstrated^    A  bath,  and  particularly  a  cold  bath,  would  kill  him. 

Eemonstrances  were  unavailiugi  and  Ibey  were  compelled  to  acquiesce^ 
My  patient  got  a  cool  a^usion  by  pouring  water  all  over  him.  He  was  then 
put  to  bed,  lightly  covered,  and  Boon  went  to  sleep.  By  night  his  eonditiou 
bad  considerably  improved,  and  on  the  next  day,  twenty-four  hours  later,  hii 
fever  assumed  its  previous  mild  type.  His  pulse  was  about  eighty,  and  hit 
head  tolerably  clear.  He  made  a  satisfactory  convalescence.  His  relative 
returned  home  in  due  time,  and  if  they  are  alive  I  hope  they  are  the  apot* 
ties  of  a  rational  treatment  of  typhoid  fever." 

Mrimfield. — An  exp€rieiice  of  twenty  years  has  aatiefied  om 
correspondent  that  tho  most  prolific  Bources  of  typhoid  fever  are 
found  in  the  conditions  mentioned  in  the  third  and  fourth  qiiestionf* 
**  Many  and  many  a  time  "  he  has  traced  such  connections, 

"  Wo  have  every  year  a  few  cases  of  typhoid  fever,  and  in  nearly 
every  family  where  it  has  occurred  in  the  past  three  or  four  yearly 
I  hare  thought  it  originated  from  decaying  Tegetable  raatter,"  d 
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.Bridg0waier, — Whenever  I  have  had  several  cases  o£  typhoid 
fever  in  one  hotiise  or  neighborhood  I  hfive  usually  found  what  I 
considered  the  cause  ;  either  a  wet  cellar  with  decayiog  vegetable^ 
or  a  eiak-drain  mnning  into  a  pool  near  the  bouse  for  the  purpose 
of  making  compost*" 

Sremter^ — "Typhoid  fever  has  in  some  inetances  seemed  to  b« 
eaiiaed  by  bad  drains,  but  in  my  opinion  by  fisir  the  most  fruitful 
eause  has  been  the  emfmations  from  low,  wet,  swampy  grounds,  and 
iresh'Water  pond&,  of  which  the  bottoms  were  partially  exposed 
from  evaporation  in  dry  seasons." 

Camhridffe. — "  I  have  not  been  able  in  the  cases  of  typhoid 
fever  I  have  men  to  trace  any  connection  between  this  disease  and 
impurity  of  water,  of  soil  or  of  air.  I  have  seen  the  disease  alike 
in  the  dwellings  of  the  rich  and  of  the  poor,  of  the  clean  and  of 
the  filthy,  in  wet  and  in  dry  places.  The  only  endemic  of  typhoid 
fever  wkieb  we  have  ever  had  occurred  some  twenty  years  ago,  and 
the  cases  were  almost  exclusively  on  the  comparatively  high  land 
between  Cambridgeport  and  Old  Cambridge,  in  families  provided 
with  the  comforts  and,  a  large  part  of  them,  with  the  luxuries  of 
life,  in  houses  comparatively  well  ventilated,  and  containing  nothing 
80  fiir  as  could  be  discovered,  to  render  the  air  impure." 

Chatham, — "This  town  is  situated,  at  the  heel  of  the  Cape  on  a 
pemnstda  almost  devoid  of  trees,  and  is  almost  continually  swept 
by  the  wind*  Wc  have  very  few  cases  of  tj7>hoid,  and  those  of  a 
inild  type.  The  disease  is  much  more  prevalent  in  Kmt  Harwich 
where  my  practice  extends.  That  locality  is  well  wooded,  and 
there  is  much  more  fresh  water*  While  practising  in  Wareham 
(head  of  Buzzard's  Bay),  I  noticed  the  same  peculiarity,  which 
strikes  mc  as  being  more  than  a  coincidence.  Most  of  the  typhoid 
cases  were  in  the  adjoining  town  of  Carver,  which  is  interior,  and 
where  there  is  much  fresh  water  and  low  meadow  land ;  Wareham 
Wing  nnUke  it  in  the^e  respects," 

€mway. — According  to  my  observation,  putrid  air  from  decay- 
bg  vegetable  matter  and  foul  sink-drains,  with  poorly  ventilated 
sleeping  room,  constitute  the  most  frequent  cause  of  typhoid 

(Jhester. — "  Typhoid  fever  prevailed  here  constantly  in  1858  and 
M%  without  regard  to  water  or  weather," 
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Ooncofd. — "  In  two  epidemics  of  t3rphoid3  soil  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  eases  was  broken  for  the  first  time»  and  expomd  to 
a  hot  and  dry  air  in  a  season  of  drought.  In  one  instance,  in 
making  a  railroad  a  knoll  was  cut  throngh  and  the  dry,  gravelly 
soil  was  carried  forward  to  fill  a  depression  by  the  side  of  a  street 
occupied  by  several  good  houses.  The  work  was  done  in  the 
winter  and  spring*  The  subsequent  autumn  was  dry  and  hot  an^ 
the  springs  very  low ;  fever  occurred  in  nearly  every  house — &om 
two  to  five  caaes. 

'*In  another  instance  extensive  stone  quarries  bad  been  laid 
open,  and  lai^e  quantities  of  earth  exposed  for  the  first  time.  The 
wells  were  very  low  so  that  it  was  difficult  to  obtain  water*  In 
August,  September  and  October  following,  many  of  the  workmen, 
mostly  stout  men  from  the  country,  were  affected  with  severe 
typhoid.  I  had  ten  cases  at  one  time,  some  lasting  six  weeks,  but 
all  recovered." 


Ookraim, — "  I  have  failed  in  most  cases,  but  not  always,  to  ob- 
serve the  connection  referred  to  in  question  3. 

*'  With  regard  to  question  4,  negligence  in  these  respected  is 
common  among  the  rural  population  ;  but  often  the  mo^t  negligent 
families  seem  to  escape*  Still  I  have  often  found  such  earelessnesp 
IE  infected  families,  I  think  the  bottoms  of  mill-ponds  in  times  of 
drought  are  fertile  sourceei  of  typhoid  fever." 

[NoTK.— See  also  "  Heal th.of  Towns."] 

Dartmouth, — "  My  experience  is  that  typhoid  fever  prevails  in 
its  most  malignant  form  in  low,  damp  places,  where  rooms  bat 
poorly  ventilated,  where  cellars  are  overflowed,  where  drains  jm 
bad,  and  where  decaying  animal  and  vegetable  matter  is  found  in 
and  around  the  building*" 

DmnU, — "In  eighteen  years'  practice  I  have  met  with  mmj 
oftfles  of  t}^hoid.  They  have  generally  been  imported*  Fdf 
instance,  a  father,  who  is  master  of  a  vessel,  comes  home  witi 
typhoid  fever,  and  there  is  a  pretty  good  chance  for  it  to  go  through 
the  family,  let  the  Bubsoil  water  be  high  or  low* 

"  In  a  neighboring  town  I  have  seen  well  marked  instances  of 
typhoid  caused  by  partially  draining  a  swamp. 

**  Our  people  every  year  put  fish  under  corn-hills^  and  It  make*  ft 
most  dremiful  fetor  for  about  ten  days,  but  no  disease  results  there- 
from to  my  knowledge," 
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Z)«^22dy.— Our  correspondent  has  observed  an  apparent  connec- 
tion bi*tween  wet  cellars  and  the  habit  of  sleeping  on  the  ground- 
iioor,  and  the  origin  of  typhoid  fever. 

Mrvinff. — ^"Last  August  three  persons  in  one  house  died  of 
typhoid  fever.  The  cause  seemed  to  he  a  pool  of  stagnant  water 
and  dec^jing  vegetable  matter  within  thirty  feet  of  the  house." 

Mms€3p, — Typhoid  fever  was  prevalent  here  in  the  siimme?  and 
autumn  of  1869,  hut  no  cause  could  be  distinctly  traced. 

^aU  River. — In  the  autumn  of  1867,  about  forty  cases  of  typhoid 
fever  occurred  in  one  locality  where  a  large  number  of  houses  had 
been  recently  builts,  and  filled  with  French  CanadiauB  as  soon  m 
completed.  Tho  water  was  from  wells  just  dug.  Every  form  of 
filth  was  thrown  on  the  ground,  and  left  exposed.  This  locality  is 
now  weU  sewered  and  is  as  free  from  disease  as  any  part  of  Fall 
Riven 

**  TIte  following  year  a  large  number  of  cases  of  tever  occurred 
in  another  neighborhood.  Here  also  the  houses  and  wells  were 
new.  An  examination  of  the  premises  showed  that  the  pipe  lead- 
ing to  vaults  containing  refuse  matter  and-  filth  of  all  kinds,  was  so 
crranged  as  to  allow  the  foul  air  to  escape  directly  into  the  houeea. 
These  pipes  were  properly  trapped,  and  no  cases  of  typhoid  have 
since  occurred, 

"In  both  years  referred  to  (1867  and  1868)  the  typhoid  fever  in 
town  was  contined  almost  wholly  to  new  comers,  to  the  French 
recently  from  Canada," 

JVfi«Mfa.— We  have  but  little  typhoid  fever.    What  seems 
strange  to  me  is  the  fact  that  I  see  so  many  places  where  the  sink 
water  is  deposited  at  the  back  door,  and  no  apparent  evil  results 
follow*    On  the  other  hand  I  have  had  eases  in  famDies  where  the 
surroundings  seemed  conducive  to  health.    I  remember  one  tnstanoe 
m  or  eight  years  ago  in  which  three  families,  comprising  about 
iixteen  persons  were  affected.    Of  this  number  twelve  had  the 
ftrver.   The  Mhers  of  these  families  were  brothers  and  lived  quite 
ttesr  ^acb  other,   I  could  discover  no  local  causes.   Those  who 
were  In  the  sick-rooms  during  the  night  took  the  fever,  while  a 
mia-nurse,  who  remained  only  during  the  day,  escaped.    It  was 
ccH  weatherj  but  the  nurse  kept  the  windows  open  while  he  waa 
in  the  house.    These  families  had  been  previously  well,  and  have 
continued  well  evt*r  since,  living  in  the  same  houses  and  with  the 
•iaw  iurrou  n  il  i  n  gs  ,^ 
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Fiichburg. — Water  from  wells  in  the  valley  occupied  by  ibis 
town  is  believed  to  be  deteriorating  from  the  increase  of  popalaiioi], 
but  no  connection  with  typhoid  is  remarked  by  our  oorrespoodent. 
'*An  epidemic  of  typho-bilious  fever  occurred  in  1865  when  oar 
wells  were  very  low  and  continued  till  the  November  rains  of  that 
year.*'  Soilj  very  variable  in  different  localities, — some  clay  bet- 
toms,  some  gravel,  a  good  deal  of  rock,  very  little  alluvial  soil* 
"The  Nashua  River  makes  a  serpentine  course  of  ten  or  eleven 
miles  in  crossing  the  town  which  is  six  miles  wide.  My  experieiioe 
of  thirty-two  years  in  this  region  leads  me  to  believe  that  we  have 
more  of  typhoid  fever  on  the  high  land  or  on  the  mmmiU  b^mm 
the  water-shedsj  than  in  valleys  or  low  lands  " 

&re€U  Barrington* — "  Whenever  called  to  a  case  of  typhoid 
fever,  I  have  been  able  to  trace  the  origm  to  some  local  cause  in 
every  instance."  The  above  opinion  is  the  result  of  twenty  years* 
practice*  Our  correspondent  is  very  decided  in  the  eicpression  at 
hiB  opinion  that  foul  soil  and  air  and  water  are  the  causes  of  typhoid 
fever- 

Grafton, — Our  correspondent  finds  no  difference  as  regards  the 
causes  of  fever  between  the  water  of  springs  or  wells  and  other 
sources,  provided  the  water  be  of  good  quality,  but  remiu-kfl,  whit 
others  liave  also  observed,  that  patients  suffering  from  typhoid 
often  manifest  a  singular  longing  for  the  water  of  springs  or  welli 
in  the  vicinity  of  a  former  residence, 

"  I  have  noticed  that  a  connection  between  typhoid  fever  and 
foul  soil  seems  to  exist ;  occurring  more  generally  and  aasunung  & 
more  grave  and  malignant  type  under  these  circum:stances,  some- 
tunes  seinng  a  whole  family^  or  even  many  families  in  a  neighbor^ 
hood»  until  the  cause  was  abated.  Many  cases,  not  only  of  ty]>hoi4 
but  of  dysentery  (the  latter,  perhaps,  especially,)  have  originaled 
In  foul  soil  and  putrid  air  within  the  range  of  my  praetic©.*' 

Ohu^Ur. — '*I  have  always  found  typhoid  fever  most  prevalent 
and  malignant  where  the  air  has  been  remiered  impure  from  the 
oftoses  enumerated  in  the  fourth  question  of  the  typhoid  circnlir." 
[See  mlso    Health  of  To%T3s."] 

^arf%*— "Some  twenty  years  ago  I  attended  upon  nftadlf 
oansisting  of  a  father^  mother  and  nine  children.  The  mother  aacl 
mght  cliildren  had  typhoid  fever.  After  the  first  caae  of  fever, 
four  of  the  children^  who  showed  no  signs  of  illness,  were  placed  ia 
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m  mMiy  different  familiei,  three  of  them  being  at  a  distance  of 
two  or  more  miles  from  their  home.  They,  howeverj  exhibited 
8tgnB  of  the  disease  as  soon  as  those  remaiDing  at  home.  Ab  to 
the  oanee, — there  was  a  slaughter-house  at  the  distance  of  one- 
tliird  of  a  mile  from  the  houee*  The  proprietor  had  spread  the  ao- 
rramolation  of  his  hog-yard  with  the  butehers'  offaJ  upon  a  low,  wet 
piece  of  ground  lying  between  his  buildings  and  the  house  of  his 
neighbor.  Whenever  the  north-west  wind  blew,  the  stench  was 
perceptible  to  all  in  the  vicinity.  I  noticed  it  many  times  in  riding 
by,  I  have  always  believed  that  the  fever  must  be  attributed  to 
the  influencea  proceeding  from  the  manured  field  above  mentioned^ 
"  Thirty  years  ago,  a  clergyman  built  a  house  in  this  town,  with 
a  fine  cellar  ertending  nnder  all  portions  of  it.  He  dug  a  well 
under  the  L  portion.  The  well  was  not  covered,  and  consequently 
tlie  floors  of  all  the  lower  story  were  kept  damp  by  evaporation. 
The  sink-pipe  ran  down  near  the  pump  into  a  wooden  spout,  which 
passed  nnder  ground  to  a  closed  box,  situated  about  fifteen  feet 
from  the  cellar  wall.  The  foul  air  from  the  box  and  drain  had  no 
means  of  escape,  excepting  through  the  drain  back  into  the  cellar, 
oeUar  was  also  used  for  the  storage  of  whatever  vegetables 
were  nsed  in  the  family.  The  windows  of  the  cellar  were  never 
taken  out.  There  was  no  escape  for  the  moisture  and  foul  air,  ex- 
cept by  permeating  the  floors.  Water  stood  in  dropa  upon  all  the 
timbers  and  boards, 

*•  Alter  a  few  months'  residence  in  the  house,  the  minister'a  wife 
dkd,  of  fever  so  far  as  I  can  learn.    He  soon  married  again,  and 
^^rithin  one  year  of  the  death  of  the  first  wife,  the  second  died  from, 
I  understand,  the  same  disease.    His  children  were  also  sick. 
He  lived  in  the  house  about  two  years.    The  next  occupant  was  a 

man  named   .    His  wife  was  desperately  sick.    A  physician 

then  took  the  house.  He  married,  and  his  wife  died  of  the  fever* 
Another  physician  was  the  next  occupant,  and  he^  within  a  few 
months,  came  near  dying  of  erysipelas*  All  this  while  matters  had 
femained  as  before  desoibed,  with  reference  to  ventilation*  A 
school  teacher  then  rented  the  house,  and  tore  up  the  closed  box^ 
but  did  not  cover  the  well.  This  was  about  eight  years  afler  the 
btulding  of  the  house.  The  sickness  and  fatality  were  so  marked, 
that  the  property  became  unsalable.  When  last  sold,  every  sort 
of  prediction  was  made  as  to  the  risk  of  occupancy,  but  by  a 
thorough  attention  to  sanitary  conditions,  no  such  risks  have  been 
enooantered. 

**  For  the  following  circumstances,  I  take  popular  statements  as 
the  only  evidence  available.   In  North  Hadley  is  an  extensive  mill* 
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pond*  About  thirty  years  ago  the  water  was  drained  off  to  make 
repali-a  during  the  summer.  It  had  islands  and  roaoy  shallow 
places,  on  which  there  was  a  rank  vegetable  growth.  There  was 
consequently  much  decaying  material  from  the  exposure*  Typhoid 
tever  swept  through  the  Tillage,  causing  great  mortality*  No  one 
here  has  ever  questioned  the  fact  that  the  draining  of  the  pood  wss 
the  cause. 

**  It  is  a  tact,  that  within  forty  or  fifty  years,  many  ponds  have 
been  permanently  dried  up  in  the  roads,  and  instead  of  there  beiiig 
a  frog-pond  in  every  farm-yard,  there  are  now  almost  none*  The 
drainage  is  greatly  improved,  land  better  cultivated,  and  sanitary 
laws  better  understood  and  acted  upon* 

"In  those  days  the  Mall  fever,'  m  it  was  called  (really  typhoid), 
was  the  dread  of  the  people.  One  fall  is  spoken  of  in  which  there 
were  twenty-two  deaths  from  this  cause,  in  an  area  of  territory  oc- 
cupied probably  by  not  more  than  twelve  hundred  people.  Dys- 
entery of  a  very  fatal  type  was  also  a  very  common  disease.  Ty- 
phoid fever  is  now  comparatively  rare  " 

Holyoke, — "  In  the  fall  of  1869  cases  of  typhoid  were  quite  num- 
erous^ but  the  disease  prevailed  in  a  greater  or  degree  through 
this  entire  valley,  and  eonld  be  traced  to  no  special  cause  or  causes. 
This  year  (1870)  only  three  eases  have  come  under  my  own  obser- 
vation. They  were  persons  of  exemplary  hahita,  lived  in  the  most 
healthy  parts  of  the  town,  remote  from  each  other^  and  I  confesa 
myself  at  a  loss  to  know  why  they  should  have  been  ill  at  all" 

Martmch. — In  this  town  the  condition  of  some  seventy-five  to  a 
hundred  acres  of  territory  lying  south  of  and  in  close  proximity  to 
the  principal  village,  has  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion.  It 
was  formerly  covered  with  water  to  a  depth  of  several  feet,  and 
known  as  **  Grassy  Pond."  Of  late  it  has  been  almost  completely 
drained  during  a  part  of  the  year,  for  the  cultivation  of  cranberriesy 
to  whinh  use  about  one-third  of  it  is  now  devoted^  the  remaimsg 
two*thirds  b^iog  covered  with  rank  grass.  A  ditch  and  m&ay 
holes  remain,  partially  filled  with  water,  [This  place  was  visited 
by  the  Secretary  July  2oth,  1870,  at  the  request  of  the  selectmen  of 
Harwich.] 

Ottr  correspondent  eays  of  this  place  and  its  effects  on  tlioae 
dwellmg  on  its  bonlers  :  "I  have  always  frc^ely  expressed  m* 
opinion  with  regard  to  the  cause  of  the  sickness  in  the  nelghboi^ 
hood  of  *  Grassy  Pond*'  It  is  due  to  the  decomposition  of  veg^ 
table  and  animal  matter.    My  attention  was  called  to  it  some  ten 
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or  fifteen  years  ago,  when  the  emu  hem'  onltwre  commencGd,  and 
when  tlje  pond  was  partially  flrained.  Since  that  tuue  sickness 
hm,  on  the  whole^  increased  in  thb  vicinity,  though  not  in  every 
year.  In  1863,  there  were  about  forty  caaes  of  typhoid  dysentery 
within  one  mile  of  the  pond,  on  the  northerly  side,  including  in 
the  ai*ea,  I  should  judge,  not  more  than  thirty  or  forty  families. 
At  thnt  time  not  a  case  of  the  kind  occurred  in  any  other  section 
of  the  town.^ 

Another  physician  of  the  town  has  ^ven  similar  tcstimonyf 

Muntington, — Onr  correspondent  states  that  typhoid  fever  is  a 
very  frequent  disease,  and  is  decided  in  the  expression  of  his  opinion 
that  it  may  very  comraonly  be  traced  to  some  local  foulness  as  the 
cause.  In  the  winter  of  1868  I  attended  six  cases  of  typhoid  in 
one  house,  on  high  and  dry  ground  with  good  cellar  and  good  water, 
I  found  no  privy.  The  liimily  for  two  years  had  made  use  of  the 
vacant  lot  in  the  rear  of  the  house.  No  other  cause  for  the  disease 
was  found  ;  this  seemed  sufficient." 

In  a  subsequent  letter  it  is  stited  that "  peraonB  coming  here  from 
other  places  have  seemed  most  sure  to  have  the  fever,  unless  pro- 
tected by  a  previous  attack ;  from  this  I  judge  that  there  is  some 
local  cause  operating  here.  Our  village  is  low.  Two  large  streams 
(the  south  and  west  branches  of  the  Westfield  River)  pass  through 
it.  The  fever,  however,  seems  equally  prevalent  on  the  hills  for 
mile«  around  as  in  the  valley.  The  autumn  and  winter  of  1868  gave 
me  filly  eases,  about  equally  divided  between  the  villagesj  and  the 
eonntry  five  miles  around.  I  have  usually  found,  on  close  investi- 
gation, some  immediate  and  direct  local  cause  on  or  about  the  prem- 
ifies.  Our  cellars  are  many  of  them  damp,  sinks  foul,  and  the  people 
blind  to  the  importance  of  these  things.  In  1867*  in  one  house 
where  there  were  nine  cases  of  severe  fever,  a  drainage  from  a  wet- 
sink,  into  which  all  the  slops  were  thrown,  had  established  itself 
to  «he  well  from  which  the  water  for  drinking  and  cooking  was 
obtained.  In  nearly  every  case  some  local  cause  was  asceitained, 
ia  some  instances  apparently  slight. ' 

Singham* — Typhoid  fever  is  a  disease  of  very  rare  occurrence  in 
liiis  town. 

Hudson. — "  We  had  a  great  number  of  cases  of  typhoid  fever  and 
typhoid  dysentery  %i%  years  ago,  causeil,  as  I  suppose,  by  the  decay- 
iag  vegetable  matter  from  a  pond  in  the  village,  which  was  drawn 
off  for  the  purpose  of  repairing  a  dam* 
18 
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**  Wherever  1  have  seen  typhoid  fever  in  ill -ventilated  rooms^  or 
where  the  Burroundings  were  foul,  the  fever  has  been  of  a  low  type, 
and  has  proved  more  fatal," 

MmiSQfu — have  found  typhoid  fever  to  be  moTQ  prevalent  in 
lowy  wet  and  foggy  loeatiooSt  and  have  somethnea  been  fiUdpieioui 
of  the  inBuenoe  of  foul  cellars.^ 

Hyde  Parh — "  Typhoid  fever,  a  diaease  of  oozEmon  oocurrence. 
Have  found  ft)ul  privies  on  the  premisee^  where  repeated  and  fatal 
eases  of  typhoid  have  occurred,  but  have  not  always  so  found  them- 
Do  not  think  conneetion  can  be  traced  with  other  causes  mentioned 
in  third  question," 

JCtngston. — "  We  have  but  little  typhoid  fever.  No  epidemic  for 
twenty  years,  I  had  five  cases  in  one  neighborhood  last  year  in 
houses  supplied  with  spring-waten  Also  two  other  casea  io  a  how 
with  a  wet  cellar  and  near  a  mill-]iond,  wliich  had  been  drawn  off,'' 

Lenox, — Nearly  every  ease  of  typhoid  in  my  practice  can  be 
traced  to  ioul  privies,  decaying  vegetable  matter,  obstructed  drmaif 
or  wells  below  the  level  of  ceas-pools,  priviea,  or  manure  heii|Hi*^ 

LeomimUr. — "Typhoid  waa  prevalent  in  the  fall  of  1869i,  but 
except  in  four  families  the  cases  were  isolated,  scattered  over  ditiferf 
ent  parts  of  the  town,  and  without  known  or  ausfwcted  cauie.  In 
the  first  oftbe  excepted  families  there  were  five  caaea  In  a  family  df 
eight.  In  the  second,  four  mCes  from  the  first,  there  were  four  eases 
in  a  family  of  six.  In  the  third,  far  removed  from  either  of  tbi 
others,  there  were  seven  cases  in  a  family  of  ten.  All  three  of  these 
families  were  farmers  j  the  water  used  was  derived  from  open  w^ella 
at  some  distance  from  the  houses*  with  no  jxifisibility  of  anything 
running  Into  them,  as  the  ground  around  the  wells  was  higher  than 
the  surrounding  surface,  and  far  removed  from  any  contaminating 
cause  cKistitig  upon  the  top  of  the  ground^  such  as  privies,  dr&tna, 
man ure-h caps,  &c.  The  water  in  the  wells  was  rising,  and  remained 
higher  than  usual  on  account  of  the  heavy  and  then  recent  rains* 
The  houses  of  these  three  faiuiliee  were  aU  on  elevated  ground,  witli 
no  wet  or  swampy  ground  In  their  vicinity-  The  fourth  family  con- 
nsted  of  boarders,  foily-one  in  number,  operatives  in  a  woollen  milb 
Twenty-two  were  within  a  few  dayn  seized  with  typhoid  fever.  Th« 
cause  of  the  disease  in  this  instance  waa  apparent.  The  drain 
thM  Hnk  hadfoimd  acce$^  to  ik^  weU*    A  new  well  was  dug  and  no 
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more  cases  ocenrred-  For  tlie  last  thirty  years  I  haye  obaerved  that 
typhoid  fever  prevailed  liere  most  extensively  in  those  yesirs  in 
which  the  summer  was  djy,  followed  by  a  wet  auttrnm.*' 

J^ereU* — Typhoid  fever  ia  an  annual  epidemic  in  the  village, 
which  ig  built  on  the  banka  of  a  rapid  stream,  having  five  dama  snp- 
plying  power  to  m  many  mlHs.  The  cause  of  so  muoh  fever  m  the 
village  is  not,  in  the  opinion  of  our  correspondent,  stagnant  water^ 
but  more  probably  a  cider-miU,  where  the  pomace  from  the  applea  is 
heaped  np  yearly  and  led  to  ferment,  bo  that  in  the  hot  season,  with 
ft  W€at  wind,  the  odor  can  be  perceived  throughout  the  village. 
There  is  now  a  great  mass  of  this  pomace  which  has  been  accuma- 
lating  for  years.  There  ia  a  good  deal  of  fever  in  this  section  of 
couiitiy,  but  more  in  the  village  than  in  all  the  rest  of  the  town. 

"  An  epidemic  of  ty|>hoid  occurred  here  some  time  since  from  the 
flowing  of  a  meadow,  and  then  draining  it  After  it  was  drawn  off 
every  family  living  around  the  pond  had  typhoid  fever.  I  have 
observed  tliat  if  one  member  of  a  family  is  attacked  some  of  the 
others  are  almost  sure  to  be  Lf  the  rooms  are  small  and  ill-ventilated. 
Among  the  causes  of  typhoid  which  I  have  observed,  maybe  men- 
tioned, slops  thrown  on  the  ground,  putrescent  puddles  from  siukB 
imder  the  window,  rotting  vegetables  in  cellars.  Typhoid  is  often 
caused  by  decaying  vegetation,  ceasing  after  a  hard  frost.  I  have 
had  cases  occur  after  digging  muck  in  awampa,  and  working  around 
ponds  that  were  drying  up. 

"  Two  years  ago  three  boya  went  in  awinmiing  in  a  foul  pond  of 
water.  In  juat  two  weeka  afterwards  they  were  all  taken  down  with 
severe  typhoid  fever." 

J^itthton^ — "  I  have  obaerved  that  typhoid  fever  has  assumed  a 
graver  type  when  the  cases  have  been  near  a  slaughter-house.  It 
leemed  to  be  aggravated  by  the  impure  air  arising  from  the  decom- 
posing animal  matter.^' 

Xawrmce. — "  Many  cases  of  typhoid  fever  occur  in  overcrowded 
and  ill- ventilated  sleeping-rooms^  as  well  as  from  all  the  causes  men- 
tioned in  the  fourth  question." 

XmeeU. — **  In  reply  to  your  questions  concerning  typhoid  fever, 
I  would  say  that  no  opportunity  is  tiflbrded  in  this  city  for  obaerV' 
tug  the  difference  in  the  prevalence  of  the  disease  between  houeei 
fliipplied  with  water  from  wells  and  those  supplied  from  springs  or 
[vonds.    All  our  water  is  from  weUs.    This  water,  in  the  thickly 
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settled  localities,  is  highly  charged  with  impiirities.  The  worat  ei- 
ami>le  is  a  well  on  the  comer  of  LoweE  and  Diimmer  Streets,  which 
is  exposed  to  the  washings  of  streets,  and  the  drainage  of  vaiilU 
and  sewers,  filtered  through  a  few  feet  of  earth,  A  gallon  of  this 
water  contains  fifly-two  grains  of  inorganic  and  twenty-five  graini 
of  organic  restdne,  but  in  spite  of  this  imparity  it  is  not  unpleasant 
to  the  taste,  and  is  uged  by  at  least  one  hundred  families.  Work* 
are  now  being  constructed  to  snpply  the  city  witli  pure  water. 

**  During  the  year  1869  there  were  thirty-four  deaths  from  ty- 
phoid fever  in  Lowell ;  a  greater  number  thau  in  any  year  since 
1857,  With  a  view  of  answering  your  inquiries,  I  have  looked  up 
the  recorded  residences  of  the  deceased,  and  found,  contrary  to  my 
expectations  that  this  disease  was  less  fatal  in  the  tihhy  than  in  the 
well-ordered  districts,  as  will  he  seen  by  the  following  statement : 


Kumber  of  deaths  in  worst  localities,  ,  .  .  5 
of  deaths  in  localities  somewhat  better,  .  6 
of  deaths  in  weU  ordered  sections,       .       ,  24 


"  In  Lowell,  Winter,  Williams  and  Middle  Streets,  regarded  as  the 
filthiest  in  the  city,  there  were  no  fatal  cases.  If  one  may  dednce 
any  conclusion  from  the  mortality  in  Lowell  in  a  single  year,  it 
would  appear  that  though  filth,  putrid  air  and  impure  water  are 
active  agents  in  causing  scrofulous,  tubercular  and  bowel  diseases, 
they  have  but  little  if  any  effect  to  cause  typhoid  fever. 

The  greutest  mortality  from  this  disease  is  in  AugU5?t  and  Octo- 
ber. The  gi-eatest  number  of  deaths  occurred  between  the  ages  of 
twenty  and  thirty,  Recent  residents  seem  to  be  most  susceptible 
to  attacks  of  typhoid  fever.  I  have  in  mind  instances  where  tl, 
seemed  to  extend  itself  by  contagion 

In  a  subsequent  letter,  our  Lowell  correspondent  says  :  "  Yon  re- 
quest m^to  give  the  population  of  the  districts  referred  to  in  whicli 
the  number  of  deaths  from  typhoid  fever  differed  so  greatly.  It 


dllfiGult  to  estimate  the  number  of  persons  Uving  in  these  local itlei^H 

int^i 


Some  streets  are  wholly  good,  bad^  or  indifferent  in  a  sanitary  point 
of  view,  wliile  others  may  have  two  or  even  three  of  these  eondi- 
tions  in  different  (^aits  of  their  extent. 

*^  The  only  convenient  way  that  suggests  itself  to  me  is  to  dlvxt 
the  population  into  nationalitiet^,    LoweU  has  a  population  of  al 
forty-two  thoiisund,    TKe  Irish  and  those  of  Irish  parentage  nam 
ber  fifteen  thousand  strong,  and  there  are  throe  thousand  French 
Canadians.   The  Americans  and  a  small  number  of  English,  Scotch 
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and  EnglM  Canadians  conatitnte  the  remaining  twenty-four 

**  Now  the  Irish  and  French  Canadians,  as  a  rule,  crowd  into  the 
bad  and  indifferent  localities,  and  almost  wholly  disregard  hygienic 
laws.  The  AmerieanSj  on  the  other  hand,  as  a  rule,  live  in  the  well 
ordered  sections  and  obBcrve  hy^enic  laws,  but  notwithstanding 
fin^  and  also  the  fact  that  the  mortality  from  all  diseases  for  the 
year  wm  forty-three  more  among  the  former  than  the  latter,  wc 
find,  what  appears  to  me  singular,  that  the  mortality  from  typhoid 
fever  among  the  Irish  and  French  Canadians  was  only  seven  (five 
in  the  bad  and  two  in  the  indifferent  localities),  while  among  the 
Americans  it  was  twenty-seven  (twenty-four  in  the  good  and  three 
in  the  indifferent  districts)." 

In  addition,  we  have  the  following  history  of  typhoid  in  Lowell 
in  1870:— 

In  reply  to  yours  of  the  6th  ultimo  requesting  me  to  give  the 
mortality  in  this  city  from  typhoid  feaer  during  the  year  1870  to 
the  first  of  December,  observing  the  same  order  regarding  locality 
and  nationality  as  that  adopted  in  a  communication  respecting  the 
fiame  disease  in  1869,  I  would  say  that  I  find  the  whole  number  of 
deaths  fi'om  the  disease  to  be  31 ;  of  tliis  number  16  were  in  good, 
I  in  bad  and  11  in  indifferent  localities  or  sections  of  the  city. 
Among  the  American  population  (including  the  few  Englishj  Scotch 
ind  English  Canadians)  there  were  15  deaths ;  11  in  good  and  4  in 
mdifferent  locations.  Among  the  Irish  and  French  Canadian  popu- 
lation and  those  of  Irish  and  French  Canadian  parentage  there 
were  16  deaths ;  5  in  good,  4  in  bad,  and  7  in  indifferent  locations. 
During  the  year  1870,  to  the  first  of  December,  there  have  been 
879  deaths  from  all  diseases  and  causes.  Of  this  number  856 
CK!cnrred  among  the  American  and  523  occurred  among  the  Irish 
and  Fi'cnch  Canadian  population,  an  excess  among  the  latter  over 
the  former  of  167  deaths*  By  the  above  statement  it  will  be  seen 
that  t^^jhoid  fever  has  caused  4,21  per  cent  of  the  deaths  among 
the  Americans  and  only  S.06  per  cent,  of  the  deaths  among  the 
Irish  ;iod  French  Canadians  Or  to  state  it  in  another  way,  typhoid 
fever  caused  one  death  m  every  23  deaths  among  the  American  and 
only  one  in  32  deaths  among  the  Irish  and  French  Canadian 
population." 

L&dngtQm — *'I  had  eight  or  ten  cases  of  typhoid  fever  in  1865 
in  a  circle  twenty  rods  in  diameter*  I  noticed  that  within  this  area 
links  disgorged  their  fi.lth  on  the  surface  of  the  gromid  close  to  the 
houses,  the  privies  had  no  vaults^  the  excrement  lying  on  the  sur^ 
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face  of  the  gronnd ;  a  pigsty  was  an  invariable  appendage  to  emh 
house  or  shanty 5  and  often  the  house  foraied  one  side  of  the  $ly  \ 
the  weather  was  tmusuallj  warm,  and  the  stench  horrid.  At  tlie  I 
same  time  a  large  piggery  from  twenty  to  forty  rods  distant  wii 
daily  repienislied  and  em*iched  by  loads  of  slaughter-house  offiil. 
The  air  from  it  at  times  was  almost  io support ah!e.  Sleeping  nni 
other  rooms  were  smftU  and  badly  ventilated^" 

Xeyden* — Typhoid  fever  a  rather  prevalent  disease.  Our  corre- 
spondent regards  it  as  due  to  a  specific  poison  in  the  atmosphere  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year,  "  coming  we  know  whence,"  rather  thao 
to  sanitary  neglect.  He  has*  however,  frequently  observed  the  dis- 
ease to  prevail  where  animal  and  vegetable  matter  was  in  a  state  of 
putrefaction,  as  near  foul  privies  or  over  damp  cellars  holding  decay- 
ing vegetables. 

In  one  family  six  persons  had  typhoid  fever  and  three  died.  In! 
this  instance  the  privy  was  found  to  commmiicate  with  the  well,'' 

'^The  «oU  of  the  town,  is,  on  the  whole,  rather  dry  than  wetjj 
surface  uneven,  and  much  exposed  to  north-west  wimls*  TyphoidJ 
prevails  more  on  the  low  than  on  the  high  ground." 

Marshfiddr — Our  correspondent  at  Bridge  water  writes  m  follows 
0(>nceming  a  malignant  form  of  fever  which  he  witnessed  at  South 
Marshlield  in  1842,  and  of  which  he  thinks  no  account  has  ever 
been  published: — 

"III  the  spriug  or  early  part  of  the  summer  of  1842,  Daniel  Web- 
ster, who  lived  three  miles  from  South  Marshfield  had  a  large  sur- 
face of  ground,  in  the  vicinity  of  his  homestead,  covered  with  fisb 
(some  Imiidreds  of  cait4oads  of  menhaden),  which  were  leJl  to  de- 
compose  duiiiig  the  wami  weather*  I  was  lining  in  Hanover  at 
that  time  J  but  was  frequently  called  to  the  neighborhood  in  que*- 
tion.  Bonth  Marshfield  is  in  a  hollow,  bounded  on  the  north-westt 
west  and  south-west  by  hills  covered  with  forests  which  extend  bAok 
several  miles.  In  going  from  Hanover  I  passed  through  this  foreil 
and  emerged  from  it  on  a  high  hill  overlooking  the  village.  From 
this  hill  I  noticed  a  most  oftensive  stench  which  continued  aeTeril 
weeks.  There  was  no  unusual  sickness  in  Mr*  Webster's  neigblw-, 
hood,  but  in  South  Marshfield  a  very  malignant  form  of  t}^hol4' 
fever  began  to  prevail  about  the  middle  of  July.  Some  of  those 
attaciked  died  in  forty-eight  hours  without  reaction.  Many  of  those 
who  lived  a  week  had  gangrenous  spots,  which  sometimes  beoamt 
sloughiug  ulcers  an  inch  in  depth,    A  few  recovered  under  IAa 
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inflatuce  of  toDies  and  stimulants  in  very  large  amounts,  but  thej 
made  alow  progress  to  bealth* 

"In  the  latter  part  of  August  there  prevailed  a  malignant  form  of 
eiysipelai^  with  rapid  and  extensive  sloughing  of  the  skin," 

Our  correspondent  has  no  doubt  that  these  diseases,  appearing  as 
they  did  Ui  Ieewal*d  (by  prevailing  wind)  of  the  great  accunmlation 
of  putrid  fish,  wero  due  to  this  cause. 

Marthmh  Ytneyarcl — Our  information  from  this  quarter  is  of  an 
interesting  character*  The  following  remarks  are  from  a  medical 
man,  a  former  resident  of  the  island:  "The  eastern  end  of  the 
island  is  sandy,  chiefly  drift*  There  are  very  few  wells,  and  the 
people,  in  general,  drink  rain-water  from  cisterns.  At  the  weatem 
end  the  land  is  high  and  hilly,  and  the  water  used  is  mostly  from 
wells/'  [The  division  of  these  sections  is  indicated  hi  a  pen-and-ink 
sketch  endosed  by  our  correspondent  by  a  line  ninning  nearly  north 
and  south  through  the  middle  of  the  township  of  Tisbury.  The 
island  of  Martha^'s  Vineyard  is  thus  divided  into  two  parts  of  about 
equal  area,]  "  It  is  my  opinion,  gained  from  several  years'  resi- 
dence, that  cases  of  typhoid  fever  are  as  ten  west  of  the  line  to  one 
east  of  it " 

Our  regular  correspondent  at  Holmes'  Hole  writes  as  follows: 
**  There  is,  without  doubt,  some  influence  or  other  which  regulates 
the  prevalence  of  typhoid  fever  upon  this  island,  resulting  in  an 
almost  complete  absence  of  the  disease  in  the  eastern  end,  and  con- 
fining it  to  the  hilly  part  in  the  north  and  west.  Thia  latter  region 
is  almost  aU  of  it  in  the  town  of  Chilmark.  Now  the  population  of 
Cbilmark  is  to  the  rest  of  the  county  as  one  to  four,*  yet  there  is 
said,  by  the  physicians  who  practise  there,  to  be  more  typhoid 
there  than  in  aU  the  rest  of  the  county*  In  the  village  of  Holmes' 
Hole  an  epidemic  of  typhoid  and  dysentery  occurred  seven  years 
ago,  and  all  the  fatal  eases  were  on  the  same  side  of  the  same  street. 
From  all  that  I  can  learn,  the  conditions  of  the  case  are  these ;  all 
the  wells  in  t  he  eastern  part  of  the  island  are  on  the  level  of  the  sea, 
Those  near  the  water's  edge  ebb  and  flow  with  the  tide.  In  those 
farther  back  this  phenomenon  is  not  observed,  yet  in  these  it  is 
necessary  to  dig  down  to  the  sca*level  in  order  to  obtain  water.  As 
the  land  rises  it  is  diflicult  to  obtain  water  from  the  deep  wells. 
This  leads  to  the  discontinuance  of  their  use,  especially  in  Holmes' 
Hole,  where  cisterns  for  rain-water  are  substituted.  In  Chilmark, 
the  hilly  region,  spring  water  and  well-water  are  almost  universally 
Hied*   The  wells  are  on  a  higher  level  than  the  sea,  caused  no 

*  Oaa  to  six,  iccor^lng  to  Censiu  oflSBS.— Sko^t. 
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doubt  by  the  clayej  substratdm  which  forms  basiua  for  the  col- 
lection of  the  water.  On  the  side  of  the  street  referred  to  in 
Holmes'  Hole,  where  typhoid  and  dysentery  prevailed^  every  fatal 
case  was  in  houses  supplied  with  wells*  No  crises,  fatal  or  otlier* 
wise,  occurred  in  houses  provided  with  cisterns,  the  water  of  wlicb 
was  used  for  drinking  purposes.  The  only  case  of  typhoid  1  have 
known  since  I  have  been  in  practice  in  this  village  was  importeiL"^ 

Our  correspondent  in  West  Tisbury  practises  also  in  CbtUnark, 
the  adjoining  towOj  and  may  speak  for  the  western  end  of  the 
iii1#nd.  He  says :  "  Probably  more  caaea  of  typhoid  occur  in  the 
town  of  Cliilmark  than  in  all  the  rest  of  the  county.*'  [This  fully 
confirms  the  opinion  above  given  by  a  former  resident  of  the 
island,]  "I  have  imputed  this  to  the  character  of  the  sub«oO, 
which  is  clay,  retaining  the  moisture,  and  also  to  the  greater  fertility 
of  the  soiL  Typhoid  is  comparatively  rare  in  the  easteni  part  of  the 
island,  where  the  soil  is  light  and  sandy  md  the  vegetation  sparse, 

"In  several  instanceB  I  have  known  typhoid  to  follow  the  taking 
down  and  repaiiing  of  old  houses  while  the  family  still  lived  in  i 
part  of  them ;  but  in  a  majority  of  cases  I  have  been  unable  to 
assign  any  cause.  The  inhabitants  in  the  region  of  my  practice  use 
either  well  or  spring  water, — ^generally  the  former.  Occasionally  ft 
family  will  use  cistern  water  in  winter*  I  have  never  observed  aaj 
coDnection  between  typhoid  and  tbul  air  from  decaying  animal 
matter^  as  fish  spread  on  the  land  for  manure,  but  I  have  thought 
the  disease  prevailed  more  extensively  where  vegetation  grew 
luxuriajitly  and  where  large  amounts  were  left  on  the  g^undj  in 
Uie  fall,  to  decay*" 

[The  condition  of  the  camp-grounds  at  Martha's  Vineyard  in  the 
summer  of  1869  was  such  as  would  lead  an  observer  to  predict  tluit 
sooner  or  later  they  would  be  visited  by  pestilenC42.  They  certiunly 
violate  the  plainest  teachings  of  hygienic  common  sense.  The 
buildings  are  so  close  together  that  ventilation  is  obstructed  ;  they 
have  no  drainage  j  there  is  no  adequate  provision  for  the  reinoviil 
of  refuse;  the  privies  and  wells  are  everywhere  in  close  proximityi 
and  most  of  the  houses  are  so  shaded  by  trees  that  direct  sunligbl 
ean  hanlly  ever  reach  them. — Secretaiiy.] 

Mhidon. — ^Our  correspondent,  who  hns  practised  in  this  town 
during  the  pmi  forty-four  years,  rejtort^  that  during  that  period  he 
has  not  met,  in  the  usual  circle  of  hia  visits  with  more  thjui  (by 
estimation)  one  hundred  c[4iea  of  typhdd  fever.  "  Many  years  ago^ 
during  the  autumn,  all  the  raembern  of  a  family,  six  m  number,  had 
tj'phoid  fever,  mostly  of  a  mild  type.    Three  or  four  other  familio«i 
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wit  hin  sixty  feet  of  the  first,  did  not  have  a  single  case.  The  family 
in  which  the  eases  occurred  was  remarkably  neat,  and  from  garret 
to  cellar  everything,  in  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  was  weU  cared  for. 
In  the  autumn  of  1836,  while  the  only  physician  in  Milford  was 
sick,  I  had  the  care  of  some  thirty  cases  of  typhoid  in  that  town. 
I  attribated  it«  prevalenee  at  that  time  to  the  fact  that  a  laige, 
shallow  pond  which  had  for  a  long  time  been  covered  with  water 
was,  during  that  year,  bare.  The  Milford  cases  were  all  confined 
to  the  valley  in  which  the  pond  was  located,  and  no  cases  occurred 
beyond  the  sammit  level  on  each  glde  of  it,  east  and  west  (the 
stream  ruBning  south)*'* 

Medway, — "  There  is  a  large  swamp  near  the  centre  of  the  town^ 
but  the  land  around  it  is  generally  somewhat  elevated j  and  but  few 
people  live  near  its  level ;  those  who  do  I  think  are  more  subject  to 
fevers.  We  have  had  no  general  epidemic  of  typhoid  since  1839* 
At  that  time  the  most  severe  and  fatal  cases  were  observed  to  be  in 
honses  with  bad  drainage  and  exposed  to  the  infiuence  of  decaying 
animal  and  vegetable  matter." 

3fonmgue, — "  Typhoid  fever  occurs  where  the  surface  water  has 
drained  off  or  dried  up,  leaving  vegetable  matter,  which  at  other 
times  is  covered,  eatposed  to  sun  and  air.  My  observation  leads  me 
to  believe  there  is  a  close  connection  between  this  disease  and  foul 
soil  and  putrid  air.  It  prevails  more  in  the  lowlands  about  swamps 
md  stagnant  water  than  in  the  upland." 

Mid^^on. — Thirty  years'  practice.  Typhoid  a  rare  disease. 
When  it  has  appeared,  it  has  been  by  single  cases,  without  any  ap- 
\*mut  cause.  If  the  greatest  care  was  not  given  to  ventiUtion,  it 
hi  spread  by  contagion. 

Nkw  Maf^orough. — "I  have  no  doubt  that  foul  soil  from  privies 
mi  pigsties  is  often  connected  with  the  development  of  typhoid 
fefer,  altboQgh  I  have  not  met  with  such  cases*  I  have  observed  in* 
>tiQoes  in  which  I  thought  the  disease  was  due  to  rotting  vege- 
t^les  in  cellars,  and  to  old  cisterns  with  stagnant  water,  and  I 
ttake  it  a  point  when  I  have  cases  of  typhoid  to  look  out  for  these 
ttaseg  of  impurity,  and  to  remove  them  when  they  exist." 

NewhurypQrL — "  Water  supplied  from  neighborhood  wells*  A 
ponp  on  the  highway  affords  water  for  twenty  or  thirty  families, 
old  estates  have  weUs  on  the  premises.    No  oonneetion 
19 
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obsen^ed  between  this  water  supply  and  fever.    During  the  war, 
have  seen  typhoid  originate  in  camps  from  unventilatcd  qu 
aad  decomposing  vegetable  matter/* 


;he  war,  i 


MmtuckeL — Our  correspondent  recalls  two  cases  of  typhoid  in 
one  house  some  years  ago  which  were  apparently  caused  by  a  Tuass 
of  turnips  which  had  been  left  in  tha  cellar  and  forgotten  until  their 
presence  was  made  known  by  the  smell  of  decomposition* 

A^orMridge. — The  disease  not  a  common  one  here ;  but  tlie  old 
village  of  Korthbridge  Centre,  situated  upon  a  hill,  is  thought  li» 
have  coraparatively  more  cases  than  the  factory  village,  situated  oo 
a  stream  and  in  a  valley. 

Newton  Centre* — Typhoid  is  rare  here,    ^*In  ten  years  I  hat 
seen  not  more  than  twelve  cases^  and  two-thirds  of  these  oect) 
among  the  theological  students^  on  the  top  of  a  very  high  hill,  wher?' 
the  subsoil  is  tough  marl/  the  other  four  were  at  the  base  of  ' 
same  hill,  where  the  soil  was  swampy  and  the  house-sills  dec^yf 
Improvement  in  two  of  these  cases  was  very  marked  after  remor 
to  higher  and  drier  land  ;  two  other  cases  were  fatal.    The  villa 
lies  on  a  plateau,  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  Charles  River ; 
has  most  excellent  surface  drainage,  and  is  underlaid  with  an  tin* 
fathomed  bed  of  loose  graveV 

Orieam* — '^Tj^hoid  fever  was  first  known  in  this  town  and 
vicinity  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1837*  It  was  then  epidemio 
And  severe,  and  pervaded  the  whole  town.  I  could  never  trace  the 
cause  to  bad  drinking-water,  decomposing  matter  about  the  prem- 
ises, bad  ventilation  or  any  local  filthiness ;  but  in  my  opinion,  the 
atmosphere  of  the  whole  place  had  become  contaminated,  tainted^ 
poisoned  hy  the  noxious  exhalations  from  low,  marshy  groumls  &a^ 
rounding  the  numerous  inlets  from  the  sea  (forming  ponds  of  mingled 
fresh  and  salt  water  of  greater  or  less  extent)  with  which  this  town 
is  sadly  cut  up.  Typhoid  fever  has  stuck  to  us  ever  since  1837  ifi 
the  summer  and  autumn,  but  most  prevalent  and  most  severe  in  dry 
seasons.  The  towns  on  the  south  side  of  the  Cape  were  comparil- 
tively  exempt  from  fever  at  the  time  it  first  appeared  in  Orleans,  and 
for  several  subsequent  years ;  but  of  late,  sporadic  cases  are  cpdte 
common.  The  town  of  Chatham  is  geographically  very  like  thd 
town  of  Orleans,  but  there  are  counteracting  climatic  infiuencee.* 

Oa^ord.— Opinions  based  upon  a  practice  of  forty  yeaim. 
Our  oorrespondent  says;  "I  have  very  frequently  obeenre 
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marked  eoDnecttoii  between  typhoid  fever  and  exhalations  from 
privies,  ©ess-pools^  pigstiesj  foul  cellars,  Jfcc.  These,  together  with 
filthy  and  unventilated  places  of  living  md  sleeping,  have  appeared 
to  me  to  be  the  cause  of  typhoid  fever  io  a  great  majority  of  casee. 
So  firm  IB  my  belief  of  this  that  when  I  meet  with  a  case  of  this 
fever  not  readily  traceable  to  some  of  these  canaes,  I  infer  that  the 
trurh  has  not  been  told  me,  or  that  my  pereeptive  faculties  have 
been  at  fault," 

I*iUtfidd, — Has  good  reason  to  believe  in  the  production  oi 
typhoid  fever  by  local  causes.  In  the  summer  of  1864  this  disease 
appeared  among  the  pupils  of  the  Maplewood  Institute.  Among 
■eventy-seven  young  ladies  occupying  the  premises,  fifty*one  were 
attacked,  and  thirteen  died.  Three  servants  a!so  died.  A  thorough 
lllTestigatlon  of  the  causes  of  this  pestilence  was  made  by  three  pro- 
feiiors  of  the  Berkshire  Medical  College,  whose  report  was  pub- 
liftbed*  The  water  used  at  the  school  was  brought  by  an  aqueduct 
from  hills  outside  the  town*  and  was  of  unquestionable  purity. 
During  a  few  daye  in  July  this  water  gave  out,  and  the  supply  was 
from' a  well  in  the  neighborhood  used  by  several  families,  none  of 
whom  suffered  from  illness.  There  seems  to  have  been  no  well  on 
the  premises.  The  committee  were  of  opinion  that  water  had  uoth- 
mg  to  do  with  the  disease.  A  few  ro<1s  from  the  school  was  a  bam, 
whose  yard  was  a  basin  holding  foul  water,  in  which  swine  wal- 
lowed, emitting  an  offensive  odor.  The  kitchen  drain  discharged 
iti  contents  on  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  vaults  of  the  privies 
were  shallow^  filled  to  oveiHowing,  and  emitted  an  odor  very  offen- 
Hive,  and  at  times  pervading  the  whole  building.  The  grounds  were 
ejtcessively  shaded  by  trees,  and  the  eleeping-rooms  were  so  shaded 
by  pi.^as  and  vines  that  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  could  not  reach 
.  them.  These  were  the  causes  of  the  fever.  At  the  same  period 
ibere  was  no  unusual  sickness  In  Pitts ficUl,  and  since  the  removal  of 
the  causes  above  described,  the  Maplewood  Institute  has  been 
eiempt. 

In  December,  1835,  typhoid  fever  appeared  in  Fittsfield  in  a 
k  lumiy  of  about  forty  persona,  a  boarding-school  for  boys.  The 
Hkad  of  the  school  and  four  boys  died.  Eight  or  ten  other  cafies 
^■Hi^Tered.  The  surrounding  community  was  healthy.  In  this 
^BlttEiily  tlie  water  used  was  from  a  well  under  the  wash-room.  The 
^BI>nlEi  from  the  wash-room  was  obstructed,  and  the  foul  water  found 
^BOfiiray  under  the  floor  and  into  the  shallow  welh  The  well  was 
^P^oi^  and  the  family  supplied  with  water  from  another  source,  and 
^  tii«  fever  subsided. 
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The  pablished  report  of  the  board  of  health  of  the  town  of  Fit 
field  for  the  last  year  shows  the  most  intelligeot  interest  in  th©  p 
vention  of  disease,  and  the  citizens  of  that  town  may  be  cougrala- 
lated  on  haying  such  faitbfiil  guardians  of  the  public  health  in  the 
gentlemen  who  constitute  the  board* 

Since  the  above  waft  written,  our  venerable  correepondeiit  at  Pitta- 
field  haa  been  removed  by  death.  The  town  autboritiefl  have 
promptly  appointed  a  auccessor,  who  writea  to  us  concerning 
typhoid  in  1870*  "  A  cage  of  typhoid  fever  under  my  caxe  in  Sep- 
tember appeared  to  be  caused  ns  follows  :  The  man  was  engaged  in 
laying  drain-tiles  in  a  meadow,  with  two  others,  They  all  drank  , 
while  at  work  from  an  old  well  in  the  meadow,  supplied  only  by 
meadow  water.  This  c^use  of  fever  was  severe,  but  recovery  fol- 
lowed. It  so  happened  that  the  other  two  men  engaged  in  the  same 
worlE,  both  came  to  me^  one  a  few  days  before,  and  the  other  a  few 
diiys  atler  the  c^ise  of  fever  oecurred,  with  violent  headache,  geneial 
pains,  and  nausea.  Both  immediately  recovered  after  a  TigOTOU 
catbargiH^  followed  with  quinine ;  but  I  attributed  their  S}anpioiiii 
to  the  poison  of  the  meadow  welU 

"  Another  physician  of  Pittsfield  reported  to  the  Medical  Society 
in  September  two  cases  of  typhoid  occurring  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  an  overflowing  and  very  foul  cesspool  fifom  ao 
hotel.  The  same  physician  also  reported  in  August  a  case  of 
typhoid  in  a  very  old  house,  nnder  which  a  cellar  was  being  dug, 
disturbing  a  great  quantity  of  rotten  timber. 

"  Another  physician  of  Pittsfield,  had  three  cases  of  typhoid  m 
Jttly,  in  a  house  bnilt  npon  a  meadow,  through  which,  and  near  the 
house,  flows  a  sluggish  brook,  which  receives  all  the  sewage  of  die 
town.  This  hooae  is  also  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  stagnant 
ditohes,  fonl  with  sewago.  Most  of  my  own  cases  have  been  of 
obscure  origin  " 

Our  correspondent  states  that  typhoid  has  been  nn usually  inftt- 
quent  in  Pittsfield  during  the  past  summer,  and  adds :  *'  I  am  quite 
sure,  and  it  is  the  general  impression  here,  that  oar  compamtive 
freedom  from  fevers  duiing  the  past  summer,  has  been  largely  dne 
to  the  activity  of  the  town  board  of  health,  in  causing  the  imme- 
diate removal  of  every  removable  nuisance  or  source  of  6ickne». 
Our  board  of  health  has  now  acquired  so  established  a  character 
that  our  *  notices '  have  been  Immediately  complied  with.  In  only  ' 
tmo  cases  has  it  been  necessary  to  remove  a  nuisance  and  collect  ' 
obai^a  of  the  owner." 

PrmHncetotm, — "In  a  practie*  here  of  more  than  thirty  yefti% 
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typhoid  has  been  a  rare  disease  ;  never  epidemic.  I  have  had  spor- 
ftdic  CMei  which  were  aggravated  by  11 1- ventilated  rooms. 

**  Otir  wells  rise  and  fall  with  the  tide  at  all  seasons,  and  afford 
very  pure  waten" 

The  following  letter  was  received  from  Proviticetown  in  Decem- 
ber, 1870,  ill  reply  to  a  question  whether  putrid  fish  had  ever  been 
known  to  cause  typhoid  fever  in  that  town  r — *'  I  came  to  Province- 
lown  in  December,  18»S9.  During  that  year  typhoid  fever  (as  it 
wm  called)  had  prevailed  epidemically,  and  was  very  mortal.  It 
had  subsided  so  that  I  did  not  see  any  of  the  cases*  During  the 
winter  much  was  said  about  the  offal  of  fishj  left  on  the  shores  nn- 
bnried,  aa  the  cause  of  the  fever  of  the  preceding  season.  At  the 
town  meeting  In  Februaryj  a  very  efficient  man  was  chosen  as 
health  officer^  who  kept  the  shores  clear  the  following  year,  and  there 
were  but  few  cases  of  typhoid*  The  shores  have  been  kept  clean 
from  that  time  to  the  present,  and  typhoid  has  diminished.  For 
fifteen  yearB  past  typhoid  fever  has  been  almost  unknown  among  us. 
Now  and  then  a  sporadic  case  occurs ;  whether  this  is  owing  to  our 
keeping  the  shores  clean,  or  to  the  inhabitants  taking  better  care  of 
themaelved^  the  fact  is  that  typhoid  is  so  rare  with  us  that  we  do  not 
look  for  it  unless  it  is  imported^  while  Truro,  Well  fleet,  Eastham^ 
Orleans,  Chatham,  are  not  so  exempt.  We  shall  keep  our  shores 
free  from  filth  for  general  convenience^  and  if  by  so  doing  we  keep 
off  diseafie,  we  are  by  so  much  the  gainers.  We  have  swamps 
which  have  been  in  a  great  degree  converted  into  cranberry  bogs, 
by  being  filled  up  with  sand,  and  this  I  think,  has  had  some  influence 
im  making  this  a  heaUliy  spot,  I  should  mj  that  in  the  towns  above 
referred  to,  typhoid  fever  cannot  be  referred  to  decaying  fish  left  on 
the  shore,  for  they  are  not  exposed  to  this  danger  as  we  are.  1  still 
believe  that  decaying  vegetable  matter  and  impure  water  have 
more  to  do  with  the  production  of  typhoid," 


Pembroke. — "Some  of  the  most  severe  and  fatal  epidemics  of 
typhoid  dysentery  I  have  seen  occurred  in  very  dry  seasons,  in  the 
Ticinity  of  large  ponds,  or  low  marshy  places  nsually  overflowed, 
bat  then  exposed  by  prolonged  drought*** 


E<me. — ^Our  correspondent  has  had  an  experience  of  thirty-eight 
Teara'  practice  of  medicine  in  this  town,  and  answers  our  first  and 
tHrd  questions  in  the  negative. 

Typhoid  hm  seldom  originated  here,  hut  has  often  been  imported, 
**  In  one  instance  we  had  an  endemic  fever,  arising  from  the  flow- 
ii^  of  an  artificial  pond.    It  did  not  seem  to  be  pure  typhoid^  so  I 
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eidled  it  the  '  poud-fever.*  All  the  caseg  recovered.  Some  yeafi 
ago  a  case  of  typhoid  wm  itnported  into  the  ueighboring  town  of 
Monroe,  from  a  region  where  fever  was  prevalent.  It  was  com- 
municated to  the  attendants  and  visitors,  aod  was  of  a  severe  lyi^^ 
causing  many  deaths*    It  waa  a  strictly  conta^ons  dbease, 

'*0n  another  occasion,  in  a  high  and  healthy  part  of  the  town,  t 
family  of  four  persons  came  down  with  the  feven  They  were  neat 
and  tidy  people,  but  I  always  thought  in  this  caae  there  must  have 
been  some  impurity  about  the  prenuaes.   All  recovered." 

Mandoiph, — ^"  Typhoid  usually  occurs  among  us  from  August  to 
November  inclusive*  Occaaional  cases  occur  during  an  open  win- 
ter, or  in  the  following  spring.  Its  time  of  prevalence  generally 
coincides  with  the  season  of  low  water,  but  it  ceases  for  the  moit 
part  with  the  coming  of  dry,  cool  weather,  whether  the  antmnii 
rains  have  been  heavy  or  light," 

Mutiajid, — *'  Although  I  have  uniformly  tried  to  discover  the  con- 
nection between  cases  of  typhoid  fever  and  its  alleged  cauaeis,  my 
experience  has  been  negative  rather  than  positive.  There  are  sev- 
eral neighborhoods  in  the  region  of  my  practice  the  atmosphere  of 
which  in  the  warm  season  is  often  rendered  very  offensive  by  the 
ofM  and  pigsties  of  slaughter-houses,  and  the  draining  off  of  twq. 
or  three  large  reservoir  ponds  used  for  the  storage  of  water  for  fao- 
tories*  This  has  been  especially  true  this  seaaon,  but  typhoid  fever 
has  never  prevailed  in  these  localities  more  than  in  others;  and 
never  at  those  particular  times  and  places  when  and  where  they 
would  naturally  be  predicted, 

"For  many  years  after  my  first  residence  in  this  town  (1830), 
probably  a  doasen,  I  never  saw  a  case  of  typhoid  fever  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  hill  on  which  the  centre  village  is  located,  unless  it  w 
imported-  A  very  few  since  that  time  have  originated  there.  The 
hill  is  of  about  eleven  hundred  feet  elevation  above  tide-water,  and 
has  no  wet  subsoil  In  digging  wells  which  are  the  only  supply  for 
water,  a  ledge  is  always  encountered,  at  a  depth  of  eighu  ten  or 
twelve  feet.  The  baae  of  this  hill  has  not  had  the  same  immunity 
from  this  disease.  About  a  mile  to  the  north  of  this  hill  is  anotheir 
of  about  the  same  height,  on  the  summit  of  which  there  have  beeo, 
until  within  a  few  years,  two  families.  In  both  of  these  houses 
typhoid  fever  used  to  be  of  very  fix^quent  occurrence*  In  quo  of 
them,  which  was  bamed  down  six  or  eight  years  ago*  it  waa  rare 
that  a  hired  man  or  a  female  domestic  escaped  the  disease  the  first 
autumn.   I  never  could  quite  satisfactorily  explain  the  prevalenod 
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i>f  ivfvhoid  on  one  of  these  hills,  and  the  comparative  immunity  of 
tlie  Qtlier,  unless  it  was  because  one  wais  wet  soil  and  the  other  dry,'* 

Jtockport — "  Although  dysentery  and  typhoid  fever  are  seldom 
absent  daring  the  latter  part  of  summer  and  the  fall,  they  have  only 
ouce  pre^nted  a  sufficient  number  of  cases  to  warrant  being  called 
*  epidemic/ 

"  While  the  typhoid  epidemic  wm  prevailing  there  appeared  to  be 
nothtpg  unusual  in  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  ;  hut  during  the  epi- 
demic of  dysentery,  the  weather  was  unusually  hot  and  dry,  many 
of  the  wells  were  dry,  and  rain  was  withheld  until  far  into  October, 
In  oeither  instance  could  the  disease  be  traced  directly  to  any  de- 
composition of  animal  or  vegetable  matter,  but  in  both  seemed  to 
ipreiid  from  coniraunication  with  the  sick*  WitMn  a  few  years, 
however,  I  have  noted  cases  of  typhoid  which  seemed  to  be  con- 
nected, in  one  instance  with  vegetable^  and  in  another  with  animal 
decomposition.  In  December,  1868,  I  was  called  to  see  two  cases 
of  typhoid  in  a  room  underneath  which  was  stored  a  large  quantity 
of  lurDips  and  cabbages  which  were  rotting^  and  the  odor  from 
wbleh  was  extremely  unpleasant.  Soon  after  two  other  cases 
occarred  in  another  family  in  the  room  Immediately  over  the  first, 
while  in  the  opposite  end  of  the  house,  also  occupied  hy  two  fami- 
Kes^  but  not  directly  over  the  vegetables,  no  case  occurred.  There 
was  but  one  other  case  in  the  neighborhood  about  that  time,  and 
tliat  wa«  in  the  house  adjoining.  During  the  hot  and  dry  weather 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  of  1869,  some  fifteen  cases  occurred 
in  quick  succession  in  tenement  houses  owned  by  the  *  Rockport 
Granite  Company*'  Most  of  them  were  under  my  care.  These 
lioasea  were  situated  on  a  high  and  broad  ledge,  with  very  little  soil 
on  its  surface,*  to  absorb  the  semi-liquid  contents  of  a  half  dozen 
fTiries  and  pjg-pens  which  flowed  out  over  its  north-eaat  declina- 
tion towards  the  sea.  The  stench  was  almost  intolerable.  On  my 
representing  to  the  clerk  of  the  company  the  possible  effect  of  such 
n  state  of  things,  the  premises  were  freely  strewed  with  quicklime, 
and  subsequently  covered  with  dry  coal  ashes.  The  adoption  of 
this  modiiic^tion  of  the  dry  earth  system  was  soon  at\er  followed 
by  copious  rains,  which  washed  the  surface  of  the  ledge  and  carried 
into  the  sea  much  of  the  tilth  which  had  accumulated  during  the 
gum  men  Ko  new  caaes  occurred^  and  I  am  led  to  believe  the 
ineanA  used,  along  with  the  atmospheric  changes  prevented  the 
«pread  of  a  serious  disease." 

•  Comp&re  with  remarks  of  Worociter  «»rfe»pond«iit  on  "  ledget**'— Sko*t. 
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Reading. — '*  Three  years  ago  there  prevailed  bere  an  epklemie  of 
typhoid  dysentery,  begmning  in  the  middle  of  August^  and  laatiug 
alK)ut  six  weeka.  There  were  eighteen  deathi.  One,  a  young  giri, 
wufl  living  in  a  high,  dry,  healthy  spot,  a  half  mile  from  the  rest 
All  the  others  were  in  or  near  a  circumacribed  locality,  low,  \e^t\ 
wet  ;  the  ditchee  full  and  overfiowing,  the  wells  alio,  and  aome  of 
the  latter  I  know  were  offensive-  The  season  was  untisually  weL 
The  rest  of  the  town,  and  the  adjoining  towns  were  lemarkably 
healthy." 

Rochester, — "  Forty  years  ago  typhoid  prevailed  extensively  m 
this  town*  I  was  then  in  practice,  but  I  cannot  from  memory 
throw  any  light  on  the  causes.  A  few  years  since  I  knew  a  whak 
family  eick  of  typhus  from  a  very  foal  cellar.    One  died." 

SuUon, — In  Ulustration  of  the  effects  of  drinking-water  madfl 
foul  by  decomposing  orgamc  matter^  the  following  instructiTe  &cii 
are  related  by  our  correspondent : — 

"A  large  house  in  this  village  is  supplied  with  water  from  a  well 
in  the  front  yard^  three  rods  from  the  house-  Connected  with  the 
house  is  a  bam  without  cellar,  some  three  rods  from  the  welL  Itt 
December,  1868,  a  trench  three  or  four  feet  deep  was  dug  from  the 
well  to  a  point  near  the  middle  of  the  bam,  where  a  pump  was  m% 
and  a  pipe  connecting  it  with  the  well  was  laid  in  the  trench  ;  after 
which  the  earth,  which  was  in  large  frozen  chunks,  was  filled  back 
into  the  trench.  lo  the  house  wag  kept  a  boarding-school  for  boys^ 
of  whom  there  were  ten  or  twelve.  Three  little  girls  were  also 
there,  aged  twelve,  eight,  and  three  years,  belonging  to  the  family 
of  the  owner  of  the  house ;  there  were  therefore  fourteen  or  fiflevti 
children  who  drank  from  the  well.  The  oldest  boy  was  seventeen 
or  eighteen  years  old,  while  the  others  were  of  ages  from  ten 
thirteen. 

Everything  went  well  until  after  the  thaws  in  Febmary 
March,  1869,  when  the  water  had  a  decided  taste  and  smell 
stable-manure.  March  26th,  one  of  the  boys,  thirteen  years  ol 
was  seised  with  typhoid  fever ;  aiiother»  twelve  years  old,  on  the 
31st  of  March  ;  another,  eleven  years  old,  April  2d ;  another,  ten 
years  old,  April  4th^  and  another,  twelve  years  old,  April  Ihh, 
April  20th,  one  of  the  little  girls  (eight  years  old)  waa  i^iied. 
£aoh  of  these  six  children  (all  of  whom  finaJly  recovered)  dmnk 
water  with  their  meals  from  the  well  in  the  yard.  Some  of  the 
older  boys  drank  coffee  in  the  morning  and  tea  at  night.  The  man- 
ner in  which  these  children  were  attacked,  and  the  fact  thai 
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had  hten  free  from  tjphoiil  fever  far  many  yearij  and  the 
water  heretofore  known  to  be  very  pure  and  wholesome,  leads  ma 
to  the  ooncluaion  that  the  uae  of  the  water  thus  impregnated  was 
th€  canse  of  the  disease  occurring  where  and  just  at  the  time  it  did. 
My  theory  is  that  while  the  ground,  manure,  &o,,  under  the  bam, 
were  froxen,  the  water  was  all  right ;  but  when  it  thawed,  and  the 
pfe^iaQflly  froeen  filth  leached  through  the  soft  and  loose  earth 
along  the  track  of  the  pipe  into  the  weU»  the  eFeot  of  the  poisoa 
wm  felt  most  perceptibly  by  those  who  UJied  the  polluted  water 
most  freely,  while  those  who  used  it  lesa  freely  escaped  entirely,'* 

Saieifu — "In  one  season,  typhoid  fever  prevdled  extensively 
along  the  banks  of  the  North  River,  but  of  late  years  it  has  shown 
no  more  preference  for  that  locality  than  for  other  parte  of  the  city* 
Gaaee  seem  to  be  quite  equally  distributed  about  the  city,  without 
figaird  to  soil  or  water  supply,  whether  from  wells  or  aqueduct. 

"It  hm  been  a  matter  of  surprise  that  the  old  mill-pond  has  not 
been  a  more  fruitful  source  of  disease  than  it  haa  hitherto  been,  aa 
its  snrface  is  covered,  during  the  hot  season,  with  decaying  vege« 
table  matter.'* 

tSmtereei* — Our  correspond ©nt  thinks  that  the  influences  of 
Marshes,  and  not  those  reterred  to  in  questions  3  and  4^  are  con- 
Wmed  in  the  cause  of  typhoid  fever. 

SheBume. — Our  correspondent  reports  twenty  cases  of  typhoid, 
of  a  severe  type,  which  occurred  in  1868,  in  a  little  hamlet  of  eight 
hottiei  at  the  eonflnence  of  the  North  and  Deerfield  Rivers*  With 
me  exception  these  houses  were  clean,  of  rather  recent  construo- 
Uon,  and  free  from  any  discoverable  cause  for  the  disease. 

Shirley, — "I  g^ve  you  the  history  of  typhoid  fever  as  it  has 
occurred  in  a  certain  house  in  this  town  ;  not  as  throwing  light  on 
the  questions  yon  have  submitted,  but  from  the  regularity  of  the 
intervals  being  verj--  peculiar, 

"  Ist-  .  In  1818,  when  four  deaths  occurred, 
2d,    In  18BS,  three  eases  and  one  death. 

•*  3di    In  1856,  six  cases  and  three  deaths. 

"On  neither  of  these  occasions  was  the  disease  specially  prevalent 
in  this  vicinity-  The  house  is  in  a  valley  on  a  small,  sluggish 
ftream,  a  tributary  of  the  Nashua  River.  No  other  local  cause  was 
ever  recognized.  The  commencement  of  the  disease  each  year  was 
in  August." 

20 
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Someruiile, — The  most  severe  epidemic  ktioini  here  in  fifteen 
years  occurred  in  July  and  Auguat,  in  a  section  of  the  town  elopiug 
to  the  §outh,  with  decidedly  dry  soil  and  with  good  well-water* 
**  I  regard  bad  air  as  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  this  diseaae. 
.  The  most  nn healthy  condition  we  ever  experience  is  to  live  in  a 
house  with  a  wet  and  imperfectly  drained  basement.  Lar^e  and 
well'Ventilated  sleeping-rooms  are  indispensable  to  health,  and 
equally  so  for  the  recovery  of  the  siok*" 

ShretDsbujy. — "  I  have  observed  for  some  years  an  apparent  con- 
nection between  foul  soil  (and  consequently  mr)  and  typhoid  fexer. 
I  have  often  believed  a  vile  sink-drain,  or  rather  sink-pool,  to  bf 
the  cause;  also»  butchers*  slaughtcr-yardsi  the  foul  effluvia  from 
which  have  seemed  to  favor  typhoid  and  dysentery  of  a  low  grade." 

Spencer* — "  Have  observed  instances  where  typhoid  fever  seemed 
to  be  directly  caused  by  foul  air  from  pigsties  and  privies.  Five 
cases  at  an  isolated  iiirm-bouse,  in  1867,  apparently  due  to  the  foul 
air  from  a  pigsty.  The  diflcase  more  prevalent  in  houses  snpphed 
with  water  from  wells/' 

JSiockbrtdge^ — "  A  few  years  since  there  were  several  tanneries 
on  the  river  jufit  above  us,  from  which  tons  of  filth  were  cmi  into 
the  stream  to  be  borne  away  or  scattered  over  the  low  lands,  as 
chance  or  flood  might  direct.  The  result  was  a  dreadful  stench 
and  a  prevaleuce  of  typhoid  fever^  causing  numerous  deaths.  The 
tanneries  were  finally  removed,  and  water  introduced  from  a  neigh- 
horing  hill  through  iron  pipes ;  and,  with  a  purer  air  and  delightful 
water,  typhoid  fever  has  almost  become  unknown.  Nearly  all  lh#. 
people  used  wells  formerly^  while  we  now  have  a  fine  reservoir.''  J 

£iow, — [See  remarks  on  diseases  most  prevalent  in  towns..]  | 

Southampton. — **  ifave  observed  t}^hoid  fever  to  prevail  wilh 
great  severity  in  a  neighborhood  where  a  mill-pond  had  been  drawn 
ofi^  leaving  the  debris  at  Its  bottom  exposed  to  a  hot  sun,  gener- 
ating putrid  air."* 

Stoneham, — I  think  there  is  a  connection^  and  an  Intimate  ont 
too,  between  tj7>hoid  fever  and  foul  soil  Several  cases  could  be 
distinctly  traced  to  this  source,  in  the  form  of  filthy  privies  and 
pigstlea/' 


Spfin^fidd. — "In  three-fourths  of  the  cases  of  typhoid  ftvar 
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ing  under  my  obsarvatiou,  in  tliift  city,  daring  the  paet  eight 
y©arB^/at*/  soU  from  privies  or  defective  drains  was  pre&ent,  and  in, 
1  should  say,  oue-third  of  the  cases  impure  privies  were  on  the 
premises.  Most  of  my  criHes  of  typhoid  have  been  found  in  ill- 
ventilated  apart  me  nte  and  overcrowded  tenement-houses.  In  a  • 
large  number,  I  could  trace  the  cause  directly  to  impure  air  from 
deoomposing  animal  matter.  In  several  families  where  it  prevailed 
the  cellar  was  inundated  with  sink-drain  water. 

8t0Ge  the  more  general  introduction  of  water  from  springs^  by 
the  Springfield  Aqueduct  Company,  there  has  been  a  diminution 
in  deaths  from  typhoid.  Of  late  the  drainage  has  also  been  better. 
There  has  been  no  epidemic  of  typhoid  during  the  eight  years  of 
my  observation ;  but  the  cases  liave  been  sporadic^  springing  up 
here  and  there  wherever  some  focus  of  infection  has  seemed  to  be 
produced  by  decomposition*'* 

Sunderland. — "Typhoid  fever  has  only  once  prevailed  here  as  an 
epidemic  during  the  past  twenty  years.  It  was  then  (1851)  as  I 
do«bt  not,  due  to  imperfect  drainage.  The  season  was  very  dry 
ftnd  hot*  I  then  called  the  attention  of  the  town  to  what  I  regarded 
as  the  cause.    The  drains  were  opened  and  have  since  been  kept 

ur  correspondent  in  reply  to  the  third  question  of  the  typhoid 
liar  says:  *'Li  several  instances,  the  connection  has  been  of 
such  a  nature  as  not  to  admit  of  a  reasonable  doubt.    In  one  case 
a  whole  family  was  down  from  the  influence  of  a  neglected  cistern.^' 

SterUng. — Our  correspondent  reports  that  typhoidt  has  prevailed 
in  this  town  and  vicinity  to  an  alarming  extent  during  some  past 
^iMsons  but  not  within  the  period  of  his  own  observations. 

^  8wampfiCoU,~T\itti^  cases  of  t)T>hc>id  are  reported  as  occurring 
at  about  the  same  time,  and  among  the  crew  of  the  same  schooner. 
They  had  been  exposed  on  board  to  the  emanations  from  a  quantity 
of  putrid  clams  which  were  very  ofTensiya. 

Taunton^ — "The  disease  has  been  observed  to  be  prolonged 
umi  coTivnlescence  made  tedious  when  sinks  and  cess-pools  and  cel- 
IwB  were  neglected^ 

"  It  is  not  unusual  to  meet  with  cases  of  tjrphoid  in  boarding- 
houses  of  unskilled  laborers.  In  such  cases  I  have  sometimes  found 
them  in  an  attic  room  with  three  beds,  two  men  for  each  bed,  on© 
window  in  the  room  and  the  upper  sash  fixed." 
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TVuro, — There  hag  been  a  good  deal  of  typhoid  fe^r  here  ihe 
last  year,  and  I  have  observed  that  nearly  all  the  casea  have  been 
around  a  low^  marshy  meadow  over  which  the  tide  used  to  ebb  and 
flow,  but  from  which  the  salt  water  has  been  excluded  of  late  by  a 
dike  built  about  a  year  ago  " 

Tmoksburp. — Our  correapoiident  states  that  some  years  agts, 
while  he  was  in  charge  of  the  Monaon  State  Almshouse,  typhoid 
broke  out  in  a  detached  building  occupied  by  idiotic  and  epileptto 
patients,  and  was  arrested  by  clearing  it  out,  and  having  it 
thoroughly  cleansed*  Typhoid  rare  in  Tewksbury,  either  inside  or 
outside  the  State  Almshouse. 

Upton, — "  I  think  I  have  obaerved  a  connection  between  typhoid 
symptoms  in  fever  and  other  diseases,  and  foul  bit  and  soil  from 
want  of  proper  drainage,  unventilated  sleeping-rooms,  and  decom- 
posing substances  in  and  about  the  houses ;  and  where  these  eondi- 
tioBS  of  impurity  were  most  obvious  typhoid  was  most  sever©.'* 

Uxhridge, — Several  cases  in  one  house  apparently  proceedlDg 
from  filth  spread  upon  the  ground  from  a  sink-drain.  No  new  oasei 
after  removal  of  cause* 


TVfefts^^f, — Oar  correspondent  believes  that  putrid  air  about 
houses  is  a  prolific  cause  of  typhoid.  "During  an  epidemic  of 
typhoid  fever  in  1864  I  met  with  about  forty  cases  in  three  tane- 
mx>nt  houses.  The  houses  were  one  story,  with  basement  tene- 
ments, and  cellars  only  in  the  rear  of  the  basement.  All  the  fever 
CAscs  occurred  in  the  upper  tenements  during  the  summer  anJ 
autumn*  Not  a  case  occurred  in  the  basements  until  late  in  w^inteij 
and  then  only  two  or  three  mild  cases.  I  attributed  this  to  the  ct* 
halations  from  the  cellars  and  sink-drains  having  free  access  tQ 
rooms  above,  but  not  to  the  rooms  below," 

Wart, — Our  correspondent  has  not  been  able  to  plainly  trftca  \ 
origin  of  fever,  in  the  cases  under  his  observation,  to  the  caa 
enumerated  in  questions  3  and  4j  except  in  a  young  man  who  h»d 
typhoid  after  cleaning  a  dirty  cellar-  While  engaged  in  the  work 
he  complained  of  its  making  him  feel  sick,  and  two  weeks  After 
came  down  with  severe  typhoid  fever. 

Instances  of  apparent  contagion  from  one  case  to  another  hmm^ 
been  observed. 
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WtAtfiM, — "  Ilfive  had  a  great  mmy  cases  whicli  could  be  di- 
rectly traced  to  decaying  vegetable  matter  coupled  with  moisture, 
m  cellars  and  about  houses." 

TRinm — '*  In  two  mstances  have  thought  there  waa  a  coonec- 
tioti  betweezi  the  digeaae  as  it  appeared  and  iU-veotilated  celkrB.^ 

WtfUhrop. — One  section  of  thia  town  is»  from  some  cause  entirely 
tinknown,  very  subject  to  typhoid  fever-  In  one  house,  built  ten  or 
twelve  fmts  agOt  there  have  been  at  different  trmes  fourteen  case^. 
Local  causes  hava  been  otVen  sought  for  but  never  found*  The 
situation  of  this  portion  of  the  town  is  high,  and  very  niuch  ex- 
posed to  wind.    The  soil  is  rather  springy  and  cellars  often  damp, 

Wrmtham. — Typhoid  fever  not  by  any  means' a  prevailing  dis- 
ease* Twelve  cases  under  observation  of  our  correspondent  last 
Sepiemben  "  In  each  place  where  it  occurred,  the  water  used  by 
the  family  was  of  questionable  purity,  privies  or  sink-drains  being 
very  near  the  welL  In  one  instance  a  direct  commimication  be- 
tween an  obstructed  iink-drain  and  the  well  was  shown  to  exist.** 
Our  correspondent  hai  met  with  no  caae  of  typhoid  in  families  sup- 
plied with  water  from  springs  or  ponds  ^  and  in  a  anbaequent  letter 
informs  na  that  he  can  recollect  twenty*foiir  families  so  sup])lied ; 
and  that  there  are  doubtless  otheri.  In  some  of  these  families, 
water  is  obtained  by  difjping  directly  from  the  spring. 

*'  Little  attention  is  paid  to  the  condition  of  cellars*  Drains  and 
privies  are  often  too  near  weilSi    Hence  typhoid  and  dysentery." 

West  Boyhton. — [See  remarks  on  diseaaes  most  prevalent  in 
lowng.] 

We&^ormigh. — ^Oar  correspondent  believes  that  he  has  often  seen 
i  connection  between  tyjihoid  fever  and  foul  soil  and  air,  but  limits 
the  connection  to  cases  in  which  the  decomposing  matter  was  under 
cover,  as  from  cellars,  or  from  drains  which  had  become  obstructed 
and  thug  thrown  their  contents  back  to  the  cellar  or  under  the 
dwelling*  He  is  also  suspicious  of  the  influence  of  shade-trees  in 
close  proximity  to  the  house, 

WBBt  Nmcbury, — ^"  We  have  had  no  epidemics  of  typhoid  or  ty- 
phus for  the  past  ten  years, — a  few  cases  arising  from  local  causes, 
We  have  hadj  however,  two  epidemics  of  dysentery,  ascribable  to 
local  exciting  causes  in  connection  with  continued  hot,  dry  weather* 
These  causes  were  bad  sink-drainage,  filthy  cess-pools  and  slaughter- 
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houses  not  properly  disinfectecls  the  waste  being  matter  thrown  into 
p!g-pens  to  be  partially  eaten  by  pigs,  and  the  rest  to  became  decom- 
posed, and  render  the  air  impure  and  noxioua  for  quite  a  distanoe 
from  them," 

TFo/ep, — "  In  years  past  have  observed  the  connection  between 
typhoid  fever  and  foul  soil  and  putrid  air  from  dirty  cellars  and  un- 
ventilated  sleeping-rooms." 

Watertown, — "  In  connection  with  inquiries  3  and  4,  I  will  8Ay 
that  in  all  instances  in  which  I  have  seen  a  succession  of  casein  of 
typhoid  fever  in  one  house  or  in  a  small  locality,  I  have  diligently 
searched  for  some  local  cause  of  contamination,  but  have  never^ 
with  a  single  exception,  been  able  to  discover  any  satisfactory  one  " 

The  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal "  for  February  4,  IB69, 
gives  a  history  of  some  eases  of  fever  originating  in  Watertown^ 
which  are  doubtless  the  exception  to  which  our  correspondent  re- 
fers* Five  members  of  a  family  were  successively  attacked  with 
tyj>boid  fever  in  the  autumn  of  1868.  A  foul  smell  had  been  per- 
ceived soon  after  the  first  case  occurred,  and  the  drain  was  taken 
up  and  examined,  but  nofhing  i^rong  %cm  discovered*  Some  weeks 
Iftter,  a  more  careful  search  being  made,  it  was  found  that  an  opeo- 
ing  existed  between  the  drain  and  an  air-box  which  conveyed 
air  from  without  to  a  chamber  behind  the  kitchen  range,  and 
thence  to  the  bath-room  and  other  parts  of  the  house*  -.4  third 
smrch  being  made  still  later  in  the  season,  another  opening  was 
discovered  beneath  the  wash -room  floor.  The  workman  who  took 
up  the  fioor  was  so  overpowered  by  the  effluvia  that  he  had  tQ  be 
assisted  to  the  outer  air. 

Winchester, — **  I  had  last  fall  two  fatal  cases  of  typhoid  in  the 
same  house^  where  the  water  came  from  a  cistern  ex^H>sed  to  con- 
tamination firom  u  leaky  sink-drain.  At  the  same  time  the  yauli 
was  overflowing,  though  not  in  a  position  to  make  it  probable  thai 
its  wnsh  affected  the  cistern.  They  died  of  distinct  blood-poison- 
ings but  the  other  members  of  this  family  were  not  attacked  with 
typhoid,  although  one  was  threatened  with  it. 

There  is  a  tenement  hau»e  in  this  town  occupied  by  seven  or 
eight  Irifih  families,  where  for  the  pa«t  three  years  the  sink-drains 
emptied  into  the  cellar,  whither  al«o  the  wash  of  the  privy  worked 
afler  every  rain.  The  well  is  in  this  cellar.  Now  I  have  known 
btit  one  cuHe  of  t^^ihoid  in  tliat  house*  There  have  been  severil 
oa^ee  of  iliphtheria^  two  or  three  of  which  were  fatal.    I  have  made 
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Tiirion§  efforts  to  get  the  drains  in  tliis  house  put  in  order^  but  can 
©flfect  nothing.  It  amazes  mc  that  there  is  not  more  severe  eicknesi 
there,  bat  it  stands  at  a  distance  from  any  other  house,  and  the 
children  live  out  of  doors,  while  awake." 

Whtpoie. — "Typhoid  fever  not  often  met  with.  There  is>  how- 
ever, one  house  in  which  it  has  ocotirred,  in  1856  and  1858.  It  is 
situated  on  the  north  side  and  at  the  foot  of  a  high  hill^  and  is  sm-- 
rounded  from  the  south  to  the  north-west  by  low,  swampy  land, 

"  Some  years  ago,  an  epidemic  of  typhoid  and  dysentery  occurred 
among  the  residents  near  a  mill-pond  which  had  been  drained  for 
the  purpose  of  making  repairs.  Typhoid  has  more  freqnentlj  oc- 
curred in  the  south  part  of  this  town  (where  there  is  low,  damp 
land  bordering  a  stream),  than  in  any  other  part " 

WaitAam, — A  brook  in  this  town  flows  about  six  months  of 
the  year;  at  other  times  there  is  only  a  ditch  of  stagnant  water. 
It  is  just  back  of  an  Irish  settlement.  Typhoid  usually  commencei 
here,  and  is  more  prevalent  and  more  severe  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  town  " 

Wiiltumatowti, — Our  correspondent  reports  an  outbreak  of  ty- 
phoid of  a  severe  type  in  August,  1868,  in  tenement  houses  on  the 
grounds  of  the  Williams  town  Manufacturing  Company.  These 
houses  (eighteen  In  all)  are  in  two  rows,  placed  hack  to  hack,  with 
a  space  of  thirty-three  paces  between  them.  In  this  street  or  pas- 
sage, common  to  them  a!l,  are  placed  the  imviea ;  there  is  also  a 
gutter  which  makes  pretence  of  carrying  away  the  water,  but  fails 
of  doing  it.  Close  by  the  front  of  the  row,  facing  south,  is  a  well ; 
at  this  well  washing  was  done,  and  when  the  sickneBs  broke  oat 
the  water  was  falling*  The  well  had  a  pump  and  a  platform  about 
ux  feet  square.  At  one  side  the  water  had  worn  a  hole,  and  it  Is 
probable  that  the  foul  water  from  washiiig  was  drained  from  this 
hole  into  the  well* 

About  twenty  cases  of  fever,  with  several  deaths,  occurred  in 
the  tenement  houses  using  this  particular  well,  and  it  was  In  the 
section  of  the  tenement  houses,  of  both  rows  before  referred  to, 
nearest  this  well  that  the  outbreak  occurred.  Typhoid  fever  did 
not  eatiat  in  other  parts  of  the  village  at  the  timep*' 

Weaimimter. — *'A  large  proportion  of  the  cases  of  typhoid 
fever  observed  here,  have  occurred  in  persons  living  in  the  val* 
leyfii  or  in  persons  who  have  been  at  work  in  low  lands,  getting 
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ewamp  hnj.  There  are  several  places  in  the  town  where  the  land  , 
is  flowed  early  in  the  seaaon,  and  then  the  water  dr^ed  off  i 
allow  a  crop  of  graaa  to  grow,  I  have  attributed  tjphoid  and  dyt-l 
€ntery,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  ^exhalations  arising  from  these  plwm!* 
Tjphoid-dyaentery  prevailed  last  year  in  a  particular  locality* 
Five  honses  containing  ten  adults  and  fi^een  children  were  affected, 
and  not  an  Individual  escaped  the  iniluence  in  a  grea^ter  or  leM 
degree*  The  cause  was  evidently  the  exposure  to  the  gun's  rajf 
of  the  bottom  of  the  pond.  The  prevailing  winds  were  from  the 
pond  to  the  hougea  in  queetion;  houses  still  nearer  the  pon4  hut 
to  windward  of  it,  escaped  entirely.  After  rain  had  fallen  to  M 
the  pond  again  the  sickness  disappeared.-' 


Wiibraham, — "  We  have  had  an  epidemic  of  typhoid  amoiig 
few  famines  lining  within  a  third  of  a  mile  of  each  other  on  tht 
same  road.  Only  one,  or  at  most  two  In  each  &mly  escaped  its 
influence.  The  soil  is  wet,  retaining  water  a  long  time ;  somewhat 
elevated,  yet  near  the  highway  is  a  swamp,  fi-om  which  anses  quite 
a  stream  of  water^  At  one  of  the  houses  I  learned  that  the  sink- 
drain  was  broken,  and  that  an  unpleasant  odor  arose  from  it.  From 
others  the  sink  water  was  allowed  to  flow  over  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  The  families  are  all  in  good  circumstances,  not  exposed 
to  want,  or  given  to  luxuries  " 

Wesi  Jloxbtm/. — ^Typhoid  fever  rarely  seen*  In  cases  which 
have  occurred,  no  satisfactory  cause  could  be  discovered. 

WorcesitK — Our  correspondent  has  collected  the  opinions 
several  leading  practitioners  in  his  city. 

One  eays :    "  Typhoid  is  a  comparatively  rare  disease  among 
It  has  occurred,  however,  in  all  parts  of  the  city ;  quite  aa  ofteii  In 
high,  airy,  weU-ventilated  houses,  as  the  reverse*    I  have  never 
been  able  satisfactorily  to  trace  the  disease  to  any  particular  cause. 

Another  expresses  essentially  the  same  views,  and  adda 
have  often  remarked  the  strong  predisposition  to  the  dbease 
certaia  fluniliea,** 

Another  aays :    '*  The  worst  caaes  have  been  on  high  ground^ 
under  apparently  the  best  hygienic  influences.*^ 

Another  believes  that  foul  soil  and  foul  aLr  are  causes  of  typhoii 

Another  says  :  "  When  I  first  came  to  Worcester  there  waa  a 
row  of  privies  in  Majile  Street,  which  drained  into  the  wells  near 
by,  and  t^jihoid  fever  raged  until  the  use  of  the  water  was  dii 
tlnued.    I  h^vc  found  more  of  the  disease  on  hills  where,  undi 
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the  goil,  waa  a  U^ge.   My  opinion  alwaya  hm  l^een  that,  in  such 
*  places^  the  water  became  retained  in  cavities  in  the  rocks  under  the 
fiOil,  and  was  the  cause  of  the  disease/^ 

Another  say  a  :      I  think  we  have  had  lesB  t>T>hoid  in  Worcester 
ffi^Qce  the  introdnction  of  '  city  water*'   When  the  disease  raged 
so  feariully  in  Anhum  a  few  years  since^  the  wells  were  dry  and 
I  the  ponda  very  low,    I  thought  that  perhaps  there  might  have 
( hcen  miasma  from  the  ponds  as  a  cause,  but  those  Hving  around 
those  ponds  were  free  from  the  disease.    It  occurred  almost  entire- 
ly on  the  hills.    1  have  always  thought  that  its  increase  was  from 
I  contagion," 

1^  Yarmou^ — Our  correspondent  regards  true  "  dothin enteritis  "  as 
H|k  of  t])0  exanthemata  or  eruptive  fevers ;  not  influenced  by  the 
'miditions  enumerated  in  questions  3  and  4. 


Shareb  Communities* 
We  have  endeavored  in  various  ways  to  obtain  definite  in- 
formation concerning  typhoid  fever  among  the  Shakers  in  Mas- 
sacliusetts.  Their  habits  of  extreme  neatness  render  them  ia 
this  respect  an  exceptional  people,  and  their  experience j  if  it 
could  be  obtained,  would  be  of  great  value,  Onr  efforts  have 
b€en  only  partially  successful*  The  following  is  all  we  have 
been  able  to  gather  from  reliable  sources. 

The  Lebanon  Commnnittf  (just  over  the  State  line)  numbers 
400,  of  wliom  onc<fourth  are  under  eighteen,  and  there  are  none 
under  five  years  of  age,    During  the  past  year  two  cases  of  ty- 
phoid have  occurred  among  them  ;  one  of  these  is  said  to  have 
been  contracted  elsewhere.    Twelve  years  ago,  a  woman  era- 
ployed  in  the  dairy  died  from  a  violent  form  of  typhoid,  at  a 
time  when  the  dairy  drain  was  obstructed*    Since  that  time  the 
Sfiiaage  has  been  made  very  perfect^  and  fevers  have  been  in- 
fpequent-   The  Shaker  village  is  more  elevated  than  the  viUajre 
Lebanon,  where  typhoid  is  frequent.    Epidemics  of  fever 
We  sometimes  visited  the  Shakers,  having  been  severe  in 
former  years  when  drainage  was  bad*    Epidemics  of  typhoid  in 
Shaker  village^  and  in  the  village  of  Lebanon,  liavo  never 
known  to  coexist;  but  sometimes  when  it  has  subsided  in 
tfcfi  one,  it  has  immedfately  broken  out  in  the  othcr- 

Tbe  Hancock  Communiiy  numbers  150,  of  whom  25  are 
tiader  eighteen,  and  none  \indcr  5  years  of  age*    Their  phy- 
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Biciaii  lias  been  connected  with  the  community  for  43  years,  an 
states  that  he  has  uo  recollection  of  a  ease  of  tjphoid  fev 
among  them,  allbough  bilious  and  gastric  fevers  are  not  uncoin- 
mon,  [Physicians  will  see  from  this  statement  that  h  is  a 
question  of  diagnosis*]  He  also  states  that  since  the  partial 
drainage  of  Richmond  Pond,  which  is  less  than  a  mile  from  the 
Shaker  village,  sickness  iu  their  community  has  increased. 

It  will  be  evident  from  all  this,  that  the  statements  whiclihaTe 
been  sometimes  made  by  tourists  and  sonsalional  writers,  thai 
typhoid  is  an  unknown  disease  among  the  Shakers,  are  incorrect 


Such  is  the  evidence  we  have  been  able  to  collect  ooDcerning 
the  causes  of  typlioid  fever  in  Massachusetts*  The  more  diflS- 
cult  task  still  remains  of  endeavouring  to  draw  from  it  somd 
consi stent  and  reasonable  conclusions.  Let  ub  try  to  find  some 
continuous  thread  of  probability,  if  not  of  proof,  by  following 
which  a  clearer  idea  of  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  may  be 
finally  reached. 

,  There  are  some  essential  facts  which  do  not  appear  in  the 
evidence  presented.    First,  as  regards  the  season  iu  whi 
typhoid  prevails* 

The  registration  of  deaths  shows  that  it  is  a  disease  most  rife 
in  tlie  months  of  autumn  and  early  winter,  but  that  no  seasi 
is  exempt.  The  observations  of  physicians  would  show  thatj 
when  prevaihng  epidemically,  it  is  found  to  begin  usually  iu  tha 
months  of  autumn,  and  to  continue  till  December^  but  rai 
later.  Individual  cases  (sporadic)  are  met  with  in  ever 
month. 

During  the  five  years  1 865-1 8C9,  deaths  are  distributed 
among  the  mouths  in  the  following  order; — 

J>iat/ia  from  typhoid  fever  in  Massachusetts  arranged  m\ 
Mm  years,  1865^1869. 


the  J 
rer^^ 


January,  363 

February,  .  .  .  •  ,  316 
March,  338 

April,  801 

May,   .318 

June,  249 


July,.  332 

August,  *   SM 

September,  .    .    .   •    .  814 

October,  9T3 

November,  ,    •    ,    »    .  764 

December,  ,    .   .   .   .  493 
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It  is  to  be  reroembored  tbat  the  origin  of  tbe  disease  must  be 
transferred  to  tlie  month  preceding  that  in  which  death  occurred* 

We  may  say  then  tbat  while  typhoid  occurs  in  every  month 
of  tlie  year,  the  causes,  whatever  they  are,  which  produce  it  are 
in  greatest  activity  in  August,  September  and  October* 

The  liability  of  tbe  sexes  seems  to  be  equal. 

Age  is  aa  element  of  more  importance.  The  registration 
retiirus  are  not  to  be  depended  on  to  determine  its  prevalence 
in  iiifartcy,  since  custom  has  permitted  deaths  from  infantile 
fever  (whatever  that  may  be)  to  be  incorporated  with  typhoid. 
It  is  well  known  and  will  Lie  generally  admitted  that  while 
rare,  tbe  disease  does  occur  in  infancy,  and  also  at  advanced  age. 
It  is,  however,  specially  a  disease  of  adolcsceuee  and  early 
maturity  J  the  ma^ximuta  of  deaths  in  any  decade  appearing 
between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  thirty. 

Before  attempting  to  examine  the  alleged  causes  of  typhoid 
fever  in  Massachusetts,  let  us  first  see  what  hm  been  tbe  pre- 
vailing belief  on  this  subject. 

The  lato  Dn  Nathan  Smith,  of  Hanover,  N*  H.,  whose 
0pinioni  upon  all  medical  questions  have  had  great  weight  in 
Kew  Eivgland,  is  one  of  the  few  writers  of  preceding  generations 
viio  have  examined  tbe  causes  of  this  disease.  His  observations 
lore  made,  for  the  mos^t  part,  on  cases  wliich  be  bad  seen  along 
tk  Connecticut  River,from  Uanoverto  MiJdletown,  during  the 
years  between  17fe7  and  1821,    He  believed  typlioid  fever  to  be 

propagated  by  contagion,  and  gives  matiy  examples  iu  proof; 

^t&o  that,  like  other  contogious  diseases,  it  rarely  affects  the 

same  person  twice*    Dr,  Smith  says  : — 

^'Ibave  not  observed  that  eituatioii  has  any  influence  either  in 
pHMlimn^^  or  preveiititig  tliia  disease.  It  affects  alike  persons  living 
w  tDoaritaina  and  in  villages,  on  plaios  and  the  banks  of  rivers,  and 
^Jti  tW  bordetie  of  laku^  and  stagnant  ponds.  And  I  liave  not  per- 
<^tv€.<]  that  occu|>ation  or  habits  of  lite  make  any  diJFerenee  in  their 
^^Wiiy  to  receive  this  disease,  nor  has  it  in  this  country  been  con- 
fined to  the  poor  and  filthy ;  but  affects  nearly  alike  the  rich,  the 
JMsor  and  middle  classes*  *  ♦  *  ♦  It  seems  to  possess  a  migratory 
djjr^icter,  and  travels  from  place  to  place,  and  after  remaining  in 
^iiH'  vitliige  ibr  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  m  from  one  year  to  two  or 
tim't,  it  ceases,  and  appears  in  another*  «  «  #  #  #  The  ^t  of  the 
of  t)  jjhua  in  a  large  section  of  country  for  m  intjerval  q£ 
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more  thim  twenty  years  would  lead  ii8  to  doubt  the  posj^ibility  of  il 
being  produced  by  accident .al  causes ;  for  m  such  an  extent,  mi 
araODg  m  many  people,  it  is  impoetsible  but  that  some  of  these  eir- 
flumetances  should  have  occuiTed,  and  the  disease  of  course  \}e  pro- 
duced^ Besides,  if  it  can  be  communicated  from  one  person  to 
another,  it  has  a  specific  cause,  and  I  know  do  disease  that  ameft 
from  a  specific  cause  that  can  be  produced  withoul  the  agency  of 
that  cause**' 

Dr*  Smith's  views  with  regard  to  contagion  have  certainly  not 
been  universally,  perhaps  not  generally,  received,  but  what  he 
says  about  the  migratory  character  of  fever,  and  its  disposilioft 
to  attack  all  classes  of  persons  witliont  regard  to  location  or 
habits  of  life,  has^  until  recently,  been  generally  believed  by  the 
medical  profession  in  New  England  ever  since  his  time,  It  is 
doubtless  the  present  opinion  of  a  large  number  of  our  corre- 
spondents who  have  replied  briefly  to  ouf  questions,  and  among 
them  arc  some  of  the  most  intelligent  obsenrers  of  disease  among 
m.  Tills  view  is  expressed  by  our  correspondent  at  Gambridgo 
unreservedly^  and  by  many  others  with  certain  qualificationf. 
Our  correspondent lat  Leyden  says  that  at  certain  seasons  "it 
comes,  and  we  know  not  whencOp" 

But  the  disposition  to  pry  into  all  the  secrets  of  nature  wlild^^ 
marks  the  present  period,  and  in  which  the  medical  profession 
has  been  foremost,  has  led  to  more  careful  inquiry  and  com- 
parison with  regard  to  the  whole  tribe  of  epidemics.  Men  of 
research  and  of  great  ability  have  probed  the  history  of  the 
epidemics  of  the  middle  ages  and  have  made  it  appear  moro 
than  probable  that  their  virulence^  if  not  their  origini  was  dut 
to  the  fiUhy  habits  of  the  people.  Special  epidemics  mmoug 
the  inferior  animals  have  been  studied  with  great  success  dur- 
ing the  past  twenty  years  and  their  causes  shown,.  (See  Parliar 
mentary  Reports  on  Cattle  Plague;  also  Fasten r^s  iuvestigatiofl 
of  the  cause  of  Pebriue "  in  the  silk-worm*)  Diseasos  of 
men  previously  quite  as  obscure  in  their  causes  as  typhoid  fent 
is  to-day  have  been  made  plain  and  intelligible.  (See  modem 
ijivestigatious  of  Trichina  disease  in  Germany  and  England, 
and  the  report  on  Charbon  by  Dr,  Nichols  in  the  present 
volume.) 

The  medico-scientific  world  is  now  profoundly  impressed  with 
the  idea  (we  may  almost  say  the  belief)  that  zymotic  diseases, 
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mdaditig  all  the  Bo-called  epidemics,  are  propagated  by  distinct 
particles,  conveyed  by  air  or  by  water.  We  need  not  call  them 
"germs"  or  even  seeds,  or  by  any  other  name  which  would 
lead  lis  into  a  labyrlath  of  speculation »  involving  doctrines  of 
epontaneous  generation  and  mysteries  a&  yet  unfathomable.  It 
is  sufficient  to  call  them  contagion-particles "  as  is  done  by 
Dr.  Burden  Sanderson  in  a  recent  paper  of  great  interest  pub- 
Ibhed  in  the  Twelfth  Report  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  the 
(English)  Privy  Council-^'  No  man  has  yet  seen  the  distinct 
thing  whichj  once  introduced  into  the  living  body,  produces 
such  disturbance  as  to  cause  the  symptoms  of  scarlet  fever,  or 
measles,  or  typhoid,  liut  its  real  existence  may  be  assumed  from 
ii§  observed  cGTects,  just  as  Levcrrier  assumed  the  existence  of 
the  planet  Neptune  before  he  saw  it,  or  as  chemists  assume  the 
oxUteuce  of  an  elementary  substance  before  its  separation  from 
its  compounds. 

The  conditions  and  surroundings  of  typhoid  fever  in  the 
period  of  its  commencement  are  now  more  closely  watched 
than  ever  before.  The  general  result  of  this  study  on  the 
opinions  of  the  medical  world  has  bean  to  encourage  the  belief 
that  in  some  way  typhoid  fever  and  filth  stand  in  certain  rela^ 
tions.  There  are  as  wo  before  said  many  disbelievers,  and 
tbcj  are  men  whose  opinions  cannot  be  lightly  put  aside.  But 
Djit  of  this  very  widely  diffused  impression  have  grown  various 
hypotheses,  all  based  upon  the  propagation  of  typhoid  fever  by 
a  poison  as  definite  as  that  which  causes  vaccine  disease,  and 
ill  seeking  to  explain  the  nature  of  this  poison  and  the  manner 
of  its  introduction  into  the  heal  thy  human  body*  They  may 
be  thus  divided. 

First — Propagation  by  drinking  water  made  foul  by  the  de- 
eomposition  of  any  organic  matter  whether  animal  or  vegeta- 
ble, and  specially  by  the  presence  in  such  water  of  cxcrcmen- 
titious  matters  discharged  from  the  bodies  of  those  suffering 
from  typhoid  fever. 

Second. — Propagation  by  air  contaminated  by  any  form  of 
fiUli,  and  specially  by  privies,  cess-poola,  pigsties,  manure 
heaps,  rotten  vegetables  in  cellars^  leaky  or  obstructed  drains. 

Tinrd. — Emanations  from  the  eartli,  occurring  specially  ia 
the  autumnal  mouths  and  in  seasons  of  drouth. 
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We  propose  to  see  how  far  llie  evidence  collected  in  Massa- 
chusetts corresponds  with  these  hypotheses. 

The  first  is  esseiitmlly  English.  Iii  reading  the  reports  of  ^• 
phoid  epidemics  occurring  in  England  of  late  years,  it  so  far 
predominates  over  all  other  imaginable  causes  that  we  are  led 
to  believe  either  that  tlie  English  drinking*water  must  be  ex- 
cept ionally  dirty,  or  that  medical  observers  are  unconsciously 
influenced  by  preconceived  opinions  based  upon  the  ingenious 
speculations  of  men  of  ability  who  have  directed  their  attentioa 
to  this  form  of  danger. 

Dr.  Snow  of  London  investigated  the  causes  of  the  propaga- 
tion of  cholera,  and  advanced  the  perfectly  original  although 
rather  shocking  idea  that  the  disease  was  communicated 
through  the  discbarges  from  the  bodies  of  those  suffering  from 
this  disease  tlirown  upon  the  ground  within  the  area  of  draiu- 
age  of  the  water  supply  or  into  rivers,  and  thus  conveyed  in 
the  form  of  drinking-water  to  the  bodies  of  those  in  health. 
The  history  of  the  famous  "  Broad  Street  pump"  in  1854,  and 
the  tracing  of  cholera  from  the  water  supply  of  different  parts 
of  London  was  strongly  confirmatory  of  this  doctrine.  Many 
other  observers  have  transferred  this  hypothesis  to  tlie  propaga- 
tion of  enteric  fever,  and  there  is  much  evidence  to  make  it 
probable.  Dr,  William  Budd  of  Bristol  has  been  conspicuoui 
in  its  advocacy.  He  believes  that  typhoid  fever  is  contagious, 
and  that  tlie  emanations  from  the  sick  are  the  means  of  its  dif- 
fusion,— that  the  affection  of  the  bowels  is  the  specific  eruption 
corresponding  to  the  skin  eruption  of  other  contagious  diseases, 
and  that  the  discharges  from  the  intestines  contain  the  specific 
virulent  poison  by  which  typhoid  fever  is  communicated. 

If  this  is  so,  if  the  contagion  particles  are  given  off  in  the 
discharges  of  the  sick,  and  thus,  through  the  drainage  of  soiU 
pollute  the  sources  of  drinking-water;  certainly,  if  this  mode 
of  diffusing  typhoid  fever  is  the  one  most  active,  we  sliould  ei* 
j>ect  to  find  the  disease  most  frequent  and  virulent  where  privi^ 
and  wells  are  In  closest  proximity,  " 

There  are  many  large  towns  in  Massachusetts  where  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground  is  dotted  all  over  with  these  structures. 
Lowell,  Newbury  port.  New  Bedford,  among  the  most  populous 
places,  occur  to  us  as  examples.  Every  one  familiar  witli  tlia 
State  knows  that  there  are  a  very  large  number  of  towns  wiib 
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a  population  of  from  fi^e  to  ten  t!iousand,  compactlj  built,  with 
so  water  supply  except  from  wells,  and  do  means  of  disposing 
of  excrement  except  by  privies,  aud  we  know  from  the  regis- 
tratioti  returns  that  the  people  of  these  towns  are  more  free 
from  the  pest  of  typhoid  in  proportion  to  population  tlian  the 
inbabitauts  of  agricultural  districts.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to 
believe  that  this  would  be  so  if  water  contaminated  in  the  way 
referred  to  were  the  preeminent  cause  of  this  disease  in  Massar 
chusetta.  Our  Lowell  correspondent  speaks  of  a  well  used  by 
St  least  one  hundred  families,  containing  52  grains  of  inorganic 
and  25  grains  of  organic  residue  to  the  gallon  (see  hit  letter 
for  details) J  and  yet  the  people  using  it  seem  to  be  even  less 
liable  to  typhoid  than  others  using  water  of  better  quality.  It 
is  true  tliat  he  does  not  gi?e  us  tlie  experience  of  a  long  term 
of  years^  but  the  fact  reported  is  evidently  not  in  contradiction 
of  professional  experience  in  that  very  crowded  city. 

The  testimony  of  Boston j  as  expressed  in  figures  represent- 
ing deaths  from  typhoid,  ought  to  be  far  more  positive  than  it 
really  is,  if  the  drinking-water  pollution  is  tlie  preeminent 
cause  our  English  friends  suppose.  Old  Boston,  previous  to 
1848,  was  riddled  with  wells  and  privies,  side  by  aide,  all  over 
its  limited  and  very  crowded  territory.  Sewage  contamina^ 
tion  of  drinking-water  was  inevitable-  The  water  must  have 
been  continually  charged  with  the  products  of  decomposition, 
and  even  direct  mixture  of  decomposing  animal  matter  of  the 
most  repulsive  kind  must  have  been  frequent 

Since  1848,  the  Boston  water  from  Lake  Cochituate  has  beeu 
almost  as  free  and  abundant  as  air,  and  (except,  perhaps,  from 
tlie  influence  of  lead  pipe)  is  of  the  purest  possible  quality* 
Very  few  wells  are  now  in  use,  or  have  been  for  many  years. 
We  do  not  know  of  the  use  of  a  single  one.    Here  are  condi* 
tlons  to  test  the  influence  of  drinking-water  as  a  means  of  prop- 
agating typhoid,  on  a  grand  scale,  and,  for  aught  we  see,  com^ 
plete»    The  result  seems  to  be  a  diminution  of  typhoid »  but  ia 
no  very  strikiug  degree ;  only  such  a  diminution  as  might  be 
looked  for  if  the  purification  of  air  rather  than  of  water  were 
in  question »    The  sewers  are  now  at  all  times  discharging  very 
Urge  amounts  of  water,  and  carrying  away  from  among  us 
impurities  which  otherwise  would  linger  in  the  di'ains.  The 
sewers  are  more  thorouglily  washed^ — and  the  people,  too* 
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,Se8  also  what  our  Winchester  letter  says  of  three  years*  ei- 
perience  of  a  foul  well  supplying  water  for  seven  or  eight  fami- 
lies, and  with  ouly  a  single  case  of  typhoid  among  them  in  tliol 
period. 

The  testimony  of  Worcester  and  Springfield  aecords  with  tbat 
of  Boston, — that  is  to  say,  typhoid  is  a  less  frequent  disease 
since  the  introduction  of  pure  water  from  without  those  cities, 
but  the  difference  is  by  no  means  so  marked  as  it  would  be  if 
contaminated  drinking-water  were  the  prominent  cause  of  tk 
disease. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  satisfactory  proof  that  typhoid 
fever  has  been  propagated  iu  Massachusetts  by  drinking-water 
made  foul  in  various  ways.  The  letter  from  Sutton  is  exce^^ 
ingly  clear  in  its  evidence  on  this  subject.  The  boys'  scliod 
at  Pittsfield  is  another  case  in  point.  See  also  the  Williams- 
town  cases,  and  the  letters  from  Huntington,  Leominster, 
Ley  den  and  Wrentham.  Also  the  Maplo  Street  cases  in  our 
Worcester  correspondence. 

Some  of  these  are  stated  in  a  very  general  way,  but  othera  ^ 
are  so  definite  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  the  fever-poison  ww 
received  through  drinking-water. 

The  specific  poisons  of  the  zymotic  diseases  seem  to  be  uiii- 
ally  communicated  to  the  blood  either  through  direct  inocula- 
tionj  or  as  is  much  more  frequently  the  case  by  mixture  with 
the  air  we  breathe,  through  whicli  they  are  brought  in  cotit«et 
in  the  lungs  with  the  whole  torrent  of  blood  rushing  tliniiigii 
those  organs,  ' 

Typhoid  fever  and  Asiatic  cholera,  in  so  far  as  thej  art  ' 
transmitted  through  the  alimentary  canal,  are  apparent  excep- 
tions to  this  general  rule.  The  most  virulent  animal  poisons 
of  which  we  have  any  knowledge,  as  the  snake  poisons,  syphilis 
(according  to  Ricord),  glanders  and  charbon  seem  to  be  do* 
composed,  or  to  lose  their  virulent  properties,  or  to  be  unap- 
propriated, when  introduced  directly  to  the  stomach. 

Typhoid  poison  however  seems  capable  at  times  of  resisting 
the  power  of  rejection  or  of  change  which  the  stomach  so 
often  e^hibit^  when  noxious  things  have  succeeded  in  passing 
the  sentinels  of  sight  and  taste.  Cases  are  reported  in  whicb 
it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  the  disease  was  received  by  at>* 
iorptiou  through  the  alimentary  caual^  but  iu  the  great  major- 
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itf  of  cases  occurring  in  Massacluisetts  in  which  causes  can  bo 
traced,  air  (and  uot  water)  must  be  regarded  as  the  veliiclo. 

We  come  now  to  the  second  class  of  probable  causes  of  ij* 
phoid,  viz, ;  propagation  by  air  contaminated  by  filth. 

The  evidence  is  here  still  more  direct*  Among  the  most 
etrlkiog  experiences  are  those  given  in  the  letters  from  Swamp* 
Bcott^  Hadley^  Watertown,  Lexington  and  Marshfield.  The 
Kearsage  Avenue  cases  in  Boston  seem  very  conclusive  on  this 
point.  Running  through  the  whole  correspondence  is  a  recog- 
nition, more  or  less  complete,  of  the  agency  of  putrid  air  in 
causing  typhoid  fever.  This  faith  is  uot  universal,  yet  itseema 
quite  general  in  the  medical  profession.  There  are  those  who 
see  it  plainly  and  express  it  clearly,  as  in  the  words  of  our 
venerable  correspondent  at  Oxford  :  80  firm  is  my  belief  of 
this  (referring  to  exhalations  from  foul  draius,  cellars,  privies 
and  pigsties),  that  when  I  meet  with  a  case  of  typhoid  fever 
not  readily  traceable  to  some  of  these  causes,  1  infer  that  the 
truth  has  not  been  told  me^  or  thai  my  percepiim  factiHtes  have 
been  at  fault 

And  this  leads  us  to  refer  to  the  difficulty  which  is  often  en- 
countered in  tracing  to  its  hiding  place  the  real  or  probable 
cause  of  the  mischief*  A  man  almost  instinctively  resents  the 
iupposition  that  his  premises  may  be  foul.  It  is  a  kind  ofper- 
ional  affront  which  a  physician  may  well  doubt  the  propriety  of 
giving  on  mere  suspicion^  and  without  proof.  A  sensible  man 
should,  of  course,  receive  such  suggestions  in  the  spirit  in 
which  they  are  offered,  but,  unhappily,  all  people  are  not  sensi- 
ble. But  suppose  suspicion  to  be  excited  concerning  the  state 
of  a  cesspool  or  a  drain,  or  any  other  concealed  structure,  or 
even  one  only  half  concealed,  like  a  privy  vault.  It  is  by  no 
means  an  easy  thing  to  learn  their  exact  condition-  The  bad 
smell  which  they  may  emit  is  no  certain  indication  (or,  per- 
haps wo  should  say,  no  certain  measure)  of  their  danger  to 
health.  There  is  reason  to  suspect  that  the  fever-produciiig 
poison  is  odorless,  and  that,  under  certain  circumstances,  it 
may  be  set  free  from  decomposing  substances  before  the  foul- 
imetling  compounds  of  hydrogen  come  to  give  us  warning. 

The  danger  may  be  greatest  when  decomposition  is  (so  to 
speak)  going  on  under  difficulties^  when  it  is  impeded,  sup- 
pressed, or  imperfect. 

2i 
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But  wo  shall  have  occasion  to  rerer  to  this  point  again,  m  it 
seems  to  be  of  special  significance* 

AphjBician  tn&y  suspect  a  connection  between  a  si iik^spont 
or  a  drain  and  the  family  wellj  but  unless  the  water  is  offen' 
sive  to  the  taste  he  finds  it  Tery  hard  to  prove  it  without 
breaking  up  the  ground  with  much  cost  and  labor-  He  may 
suspect  similar  connections  of  conduits  for  air  or  water  or 
bot!i  combiued  which  would  poisou  a  family,  hut  tbo  work  of 
tracing  them  is  expensive  aod  troublesome,  and  requires  time 
and  special  skill  which  may  not  be  at  his  command.  It  needs 
perse  veraoce,  and  a  kind  of  training  to  be  got  only  by  ex  peri- 
ence  to  unearth  tliese  hair-hldden  nuisances.  Look  at  the 
history  of  the  typhoid  poisoning  of  a  family  in  Watertown  m\ 
1868  in  the  preceding  correspondence-  The  first  examination 
of  the  drain  proved  nothing  ;  the  second  was  only  partially 
successful ;  the  third  made  evident  the  cause  of  the  disease. 
If  tlie  proprietor  of  this  house  or  his  physician  bad  been  con- 
tent with  the  first  search  the  record  of  these  cases  would  have 
come  down  to  us,  like  that  of  so  many  others,  as  from  "  causea 
unknown  and  perfectly  mysterious/'  I 

Our  readers  will  observe  that  decaying  vegetables  in  cellarf 
are  very  often  referred  to  in  the  preceding  letters  as  among  the 
causes  of  typhoid-  It  is  the  custom  in  the  country  to  store 
potatoes  and  other  vegetables  for  winter  use  beneath  the  dwell- 
ing. There  ia  no  reason  to  believe  that  this  practice  is  harm- 
ful provided  the  vegetables  do  not  decay,  but  ia  our  long 
winters  it  often  happens  that  partial  decay  cannot  be  prevented. 

A  generalization  of  many  of  the  probable  causes  of  typhoid 
referred  to  throughout  this  inquiry,  is  to  be  found  in  a  single 
expression  of  our  correspondent  in  Westboroagh,  who  says 
that  he  has  witnessed  a  connection  between  decomposing  m&t^ 
ter  and  typhoid  when  the  rotting  material  was  under  cover. 
This  may  be  interpreted  to  mean  only  that  tlie  pestilential  at* 
mosphere  is  thus  more  concentrated^  but  we  are  inclined  to 
believe  that  it  signifies  more  than  this.  The  air  of  a  whole 
town  like  Brighton  may  be  filled  for  months  or  years  with  the 
stench  of  putridity, — or,  as  our  Brookline  correspondent  says, 
filth  may  be,  at  certain  seasons,  strewn  upon  the  lawns  so  as  to 
taint  the  atmosphere  for  weeks,  or  land  may  be  covered  with 
decaying  fish,  and  yet  none  of  these  things  produce  typhoid 
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fever,  as  a  general  rule;  although  we  are  not  uBmitidful  of 
the  apparent  exception  to  this  etatement  in  the  epidemic  fol- 
lowing the  fish-manuring  at  Mr.  Wohslcr's  farm  described  in 
our  Marslifield  letter,  and  possibly  also  tlie  fever  described  in 
oar  Provincetown  letter.  But  instances  are  very  numerous  iti 
the  preceding  correspondence  where  decomposition  ttnder  coter^ 
whether  of  a  cellar  or  a  drain,  with  a  far  less  noticeable  odor 
accompanying  it  than  is  often  met  with  in  the  open  air,  or  with 
no  perceptible  odor^  has  produced  the  most  disastrous  couse' 
quences,*  Shall  we  ask  organic  chemistry  to  toll  us  what  this 
certain  something  is  which  putrefying  material  gives  forth 
under  such  circumstances  ?    As  yet  we  shall  aslt  in  vain. 

The  third  class  of  probable  causes  of  typhoid  fever  may  be 
considered  under  the  general  designation  of  emanations  from 
ihe  soiL 

This  includes  a  large  number  of  well^aiithenticated  observa- 
ttODS  by  physicians,  in  which  the  fever- poison  seemed  to  spring 
from  the  earth  beneath  or  immediately  around  the  persons 
affected.  In  some  of  these  cases  the  ground  was  polluted  by 
human  agency,  and  in  very  many  others  it  was  only  exposed  to 
those  causes  by  which  vegetable  matter,  the  natural  product  of 
tha  soil,  was  undergoing  those  changes  througli  whicEi  it  be- 
comes that  brown,  pulverulent  substance  known  as  *'  humus," 
or  "  garden  mould.** 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  separate  these  two  agencies  in  the 
production  of  that  condition  of  the  earth  with  which  the  origin 
of  typhoid  fever  appears  to  be,  in  some  way,  intimately  con- 
aected.  In  both  of  them,  however,  soU  seems  at  certain 
seasons  to  afford  ike  condUiom  required  for  the  eoncociion  of 
this  subtle  poisan^  and  air  to  be  the  vehicle  %  tahich  it  enters 
thti  human  body. 

Our  correspondence  is  full  of  illustrations  of  this  general 
fact. 

The  exposure  of  the  bottom  of  ponds  and  reservoirs  in  the 
season  of  heat  and  the  season  of  decay j — thus  charging  the  air 
with  the  products  of  the  decomposition  of  leavesj  wood,  and  all 

♦Df-  B^Djaniin  Rush  (*'  Medical  Inquiries  and  Obwrvfltions  ")  iaid  aiJity  j^eara  ago, 
ii  iptaking  of  miaamitta  exhaled  from  pnlrid  T^getabk  atid  animal  matters,  that 
Iblf  iff  mort  dulructive  fi^m  arttdes  lehick  hunt  been  fimfifted,  than  from  fhose  ithich 
low  dsca^  in  the  open  ain  In  the  same  connection  be  refen  to  Ute  greater  daogor 
hm  ttie  decay  of  taUtd  Uum  oi  fre&h  meati  aud 
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forms  of  vegetable  life  mingled  with  whatever  the  soil  may  ad 
to  these  productsj  or  changed,  as  the  soil  aloue  seems  to  haf 
power  to  clmnge  them — is,  of  all  others,  the  raost  frequewt 
single  cause  assigned  for  the  production  of  epidemics  of  typhoid 
fever  iq  Massachusetts. 

It  is  referred  to  in  our  letters  from  Berkley,  BrookUne, 
Brewster,  Coleraine»  DenuiSj  Hadley,  Harwich,  Hudson,  Kings- 
ton, Leverett,  Meodonj  Montague,  Pembroke,  Rowe,  South- 
ampton, Stow,  Truro,  Walpolo,  WaUham,  Westminster  and 
Hancock. 

From  Orleans  and  other  towns  on  Cape  Cod,  we  have  similar 
testimony  wilh  regard  to  ground  partially  covered  in  ordinary 
seasons  with  mingled  fresh  and  salt  water,  hut  occasionally 
exposed  to  the  action  of  sun  and  air* 

The  effect  of  turning  up  soil  iu  causing  epidemics  of  fever  ii 
attested  by  our  correspondents  in  Brook  line  (both  as  regards 
that  town  and  Brighton),  Concord  and  Leverett,  and  it  may  he 
questioned  whether  the  cases  described  in  our  Pittsfield  letter, 
as  occurring  to  men  who  were  engaged  iu  laying  drain*tiks  iu 
a  meadow,  may  not  fairly  be  classed  with  them- 

The  Ashland  epidemic  breaking  out  in  houses  just  built  upon 
land  newly  cleared  and  covered  with  decaying  leaves  may 
also  fall  iu  the  same  category.  These  cases,  especially  those  of 
Concord  and  Brookline,  surely  point  to  some  poison  coming 
directly  from  the  eartlK 

The  singular  difference  in  the  liability  of  the  people  of 
Martha's  Vineyard  to  suffer  from  typhoid  fever  according  aa 
they  may  happen  to  live  in  the  eastern  or  western  half  of  Uie 
island,  will  arrest  the  attention  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
study  of  the  causes  of  disease.  It  seems  es^tremely  improbable 
that  the  differeut  water-supply  can  explain  it,  as  is  suggested 
by  one  of  our  correspondents  on  the  island.  The  portion  sup- 
plied by  wells  is  iu  ihh  respect  like  almost  every  other  dis- 
trict of  the  same  size  iu  the  State,  There  is  however  a  broad 
distinction  between  the  eastern  and  western  half  of  the  inland 
in  the  character  of  the  geological  formation,  and  of  the  super- 
ficial soil.  Professor  Hitchcock's  geological  map  of  the  State 
(ISil)  represents  Martha^s  Vineyard  iu  two  portions,  divided 
by  a  line  running  north*ea^  and  south-west,  and  corresponding 
very  nearly  with  the  line  referred  to  iu  the  preceding  letters  la 
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marking  the  boundary  between  the  typhoidal  and  non-typhoidal 
portions  of  the  island,*  The  western  section  is  geologically 
unlike  any  other  part  of  Massachusetts^  and  is  described  as 
oorresponding  to  the  deposit  in  Europe  long  known  under  the 
name  of  Plastic  Clay,  but  now  as  a  part  of  the  Eocene  Terti- 
ary* It  crops  out  in  the  cliffs  of  Gay  Head,  forming  from  the 
Tarious  colors  displayed  a  remarkable  and  picturesque  object 
well  known  to  geologists.  The  eastern  section  is  quite  differ- 
ent^ being  composed  like  Cape  Cod  of  diluvium  or  drift. 

But  the  peculiarities  of  the  surface  are  probably  quite  as 
important  for  our  present  inquiry  as  the  underlying  formations 
wbicli  are  the  special  subject  of  geological  research.  In  the 
western,  or  typhoidal  section  of  Martha^s  Vineyard  there  are 
hills  and  valleys  with  abundant  vegetation  on  a  rich  surface 
soil,  overlyhig  a  stratum  of  clay.  In  the  eastern,  or  non-ty- 
phoidal  section  there  is  a  blank,  level,  barren  expanse  of  sandy 
drift,  perfectly  pervious  to  water  at  all  depths » 

This  combination  of  rich  surface  soil  with  a  subsoil  of  clay 
has  been  elsewhere  remarked  in  our  letters  as  seeming  to  co- 
exist with  typhoid.  The  hif^h  hill  described  in  our  letter  from 
Newton  bad  a  "  subsoil  of  tough  marl,"  while  the  village  had 
an  uufathomed  bed  of  gravel/*  Fever  occurred  on  the  hill, 
and  was  almost  unknown  in  the  village.  See  also  the  letter 
from  Rutland  in  which,  althongh  not  fully  explained  with 
reference  to  this  particular  point,  the  circumstances  would 
appear  to  be  similar. 

If  we  may  suppose  that  a  clay  subsoil  tolerably  near  the 
surface  prevents  the  subsidence  of  materials  undergoing  decay 
to  a  point  where  they  would  meet  the  constantly  moving  cur- 
rent of  subsoil  water,  it  would  seem  probable  that  a  ledge  of 
rcjck  would  have  the  same  effect-  Our  correspondents  at  Wor- 
cester, at  Rockport,  and  at  Beverly  have  remarked  something 
of  this  sort  At  Worcester  there  is  a  ledge  thinly  covered 
with  earth,  on  which  are  built  excelleut  houses,  having  all  pro- 

•The  line  of  dmsbn  on  the  i^eoloffienl  in  tip  of  MflsnachtiBetta  maa  from  Muddy  CovB 
xtt*T  the  aorlh«m  extremity  of  GiEm.t  Tisburj  Food  lo  lb«  Bouthern  estremK/  af  Lagoon 
Pood, 

The  Bjcene  Tefitarif  in  eludes  ill  of  Cbilmark,  two-thlrds  of  Tis^ttty,  ind  ■  littla 
^StRm  Off  E*lKa^'"lt>wn"  Tho  Dri/i  includei  ont-tbird  of  TLsbtiiy  and  nearly  all  of  Edgir- 
Iowa.    Xhew  two  pocttonii  of  MjtrLha'a  VijiQjKrd  w  of  appar«uUy  equal  UiacttiaU 
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visions  for  liealtli  and  comrort,  but  typhoid  ia  a  toore  frequent 
visitor  there  tliati  iti  other  parts  of  the  city. 

Ill  a  manuscript  report  of  lectures  on  continued  fevorby  the 
late  Dr.  James  Jackson  of  Boston,  taken  in  his  lecture-room 
about  forty  years  ago,  we  find  these  passages.  After  sp&akbg 
of  the  great  obscurity  of  the  subject,  he  says : — 

"  From  analogy  with  intermittente,  we  are  led  to  suspect  the 
cause  from  local  miiifira,  occasionally  confined  to  a  particulai-  boiw^ 
continuing  perhaps  six  months j  aod  afiecting  the  members  of  tbe 
ikmily  succetssively." 

Dr.  Jackson  reports  cases  in  proof,  as  follows : — 

"  A  family  moved  from  the  country  into  a  new  double-house  in 
Boylston  Sti^et,  and  were  all  attacked  with  fever.  Ko  visitors 
took  the  disease.  None  were  sick  in  the  other  part  of  the  same 
houie,  though  both  drank  from  the  same  well ;  and  none  were  stck 
in  the  vicinity-  No  nuisance  could  be  discovered,  and  yet  we 
must  gnppose  some  local  cause  not  offensive  to  tbe  senses  as  tn 
other  csisep,  or  else  contagion,  which  last  we  have  seen  did  not 
CKist.  Such  family  diseases  often  occnr,  Dn  Jackson  had  known 
thirteen  persons  sick  in  one  family,  isolated  in  the  country.  Some- 
times the  dUease  m  limited  to  small  districts  ;  most  often  in  Boston 
at  the  South  En (3,  and  about  Hartford  Place  and  Fort  HilL  Per- 
ions  going  to  these  districts  take  the  disease,  but  persons  removed 
from  til  em  do  not  communicate  it.  This  must  be  cansed  bi/  mme 
material  in  Me  ground  iUcl/\  not  by  the  water  or  anything  un  the 
Burfacet 

"  Sometimes  it  pervades  a  wliole  city  \  it  is  then  of  a  more  mild 
character.    Nor  is  this  peculiar  to  thick  settlements,  hut  it  oeeura 
in  limited  districts  in  the  country.    An  argument  against  eon^ 
tagion  is  that  the  fever  breaks  out  in  many  different  spots  at  th©^ 
same  time.    Sometimes  a  very  large  district  is  inferieil,  perliapft^ 
hundred  miles  square,  as  was  the  case  in  tbe  epidemie  of  spotted 
fever.    In  all  cases  the  disease  is  conGned  to  a  limited  district,  and 
many  are  affected  without  any  conimuniealion  with  diseased  per* 
sons.    So  that  all  the  eaaet  of  the  dieieasc  cannot  be  attributed  to 
eontsgion,  and  if  most  oasee  can  be  accounted  for  without  cotit;^ 
giou,  it  is  probable  that  ail  may  be. 

"Tiie  caus*e  of  disease  is  ia  *tlis  soil  itself,  for  if  it  wa^  fjom  the 
atmosphere,  the  disease  would  be  much  more  extensive  th^in  if  from 
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the  ioil,  md  even  there  it  is  very  slowly  developed.  It  rises  in- 
deed iDto  the  air,  but  in  then  eo  much  diluted*  as  not  to  produce 
disease.  The  analogy  with  Lntermittent  fever  renders  this  proba- 
ble.'' 

In  Dn  Jackson's  published  lectures  (1825),  after  referring 
to  the  subject  in  similar  terms  to  those  just  quoted,  he  says : — 

"These  facts  taken  together  and  compared  with  what  h  known 
respecting  the  causes  of  intermittenla,  create  a  probability  that 
some  emanation  may  take  place  from  the  soil  capable  of  producing 
coRtmued  fever;  yet,  if  this  be  admiltedj  it  must  he  allowed  that 
the  material  thti^  emanating  is  not  known,  the  ijualities  of  the  soil 
from  wliich  it  arises  are  not  known,  and  the  only  advantage  from 
the  observation  is  to  lead  us  to  avoid  the  places  in  which  fever 
prevails," 

Certaiidy  hero  is  to  a  certain  extent  corroboration  of  the 
modern  views  of  Pcttenkofer  to  which  rcforence  has  already 
been  made,  Pettenkofer  says  that  when  soil  is  "  typhoid  ripe 
the  disease  appears  ;  and  tliat  it  becomes  ripo  through  "  organic 
processes"  taking  place  in  tho  earth.  This  expression  is  con- 
stantly nsed  by  him,  but  we  have  been  unable  to  fljid  in  any  of 
his  writings  on  tho  subject  any  more  deliuite  explaualion  of 
the  lerra.  That  ho  would  convey  the  idea  that  these  **  organic 
processes"  are  the  changes  iuvolved  in  decomposition  ticems 
evident  enouglu 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  tabulated  replies  to  the  second  ques- 
tion  of  our  typhoid  circular,  and  from  the  letters  which  we 
publish,  that  it  is  not  possible  as  yet  to  know  whether  the 
earns  rule  with  regard  to  ground-water  holds  good  in  Massachu- 
lelts  as  in  Munich — ^tbat  is  to  say,  whether  tlie  fall  and  rise  of 
subsoil  water  corresponds  with  the  increase  and  subsidence  of 
typhoid  epidoraics.  There  can  bo  no  doubt  whatever  that  the 
season  when  the  level  of  water  in  tlie  wells  is  as  a  rule  very 
low  from  the  absence  of  rain,  is  the  season  of  typhoid  fever 
throtighout  New  England.  A  perfectly  well-marked  coinci- 
dence in  here  observablo-  Beyond  tliis,  the  special  ideas  of  Pot- 
tenkofer  concerning  ground-water  have  not  been  put  to  the 
proof. 

*  3«e  tbo  remarks  of  our  ccirrvspDndeat  in  Dudley  »bout  detpinff  on  fAi  ffr<Omd floor. 
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A  large  number  of  correspondents  assnre  us  that  in  fitttipe^ 
epidemics  the  change  of  water  level  In  the  wells  will  be  noted* 

If  we  may  imagine  that  the  organic  matter  retained  in  soil 
near  the  surface  under  certain  conditions  of  season  and  tem- 
perature gives  rise  J  in  the  course  of  its  return  to  inorganic 
elements,  to  some  specific  product  as  yet  unrecognized  by  or- 
ganic clicmistry,  we  may  see  bow  the  specific  poison  of  typhoid 
fever  may  be  generated. 

The  secrets  of  organic  changes  are  for  the  most  part  hid 
from  human  eyes.  Yet  the  poisonous  aldehyde,  produced 
under  certain  circumstances  in  the  process  of  acetous  fermen- 
tation is  now  well  known.  We  may  not  despair  of  yet  seeing 
the  typhoid  poison  made  equally  manifest* 

Physicians  know  that  in  the  decomposition  of  the  human 
body  there  i^  a  period,  soon  after  deaths  and  previous  to  the 
evolution  of  offensive  gases,  when  the  fluids  often  possess  poison- 
ous properties.  Dissection  wounds  are  then  far  mora  danger^ 
ous  than  when  decomposition  has  become  advanced. 

So  we  may  find  that  when  the  decay  of  organic  matteri 
whether  in  soil  or  anywhere  else,  has  become  evident  to  the 
sense  of  smell,  the  danger  to  the  health  of  those  exposed  to  it, 
in  so  far  as  that  portion  is  concerned}  may  have  passed  its  maxi- 
mum. But  these  are  mere  speculations,  to  be  overthrown  or 
confirmed  as  science  advances. 

We  have  no  disposition  to  enter  at  length  upon  so  obscure  a 
subject  as  the  influence  which  may  be  exerted  on  health  by 
dwelling  upon  special  soils-  Yet  we  cannot  forljear  to  express 
our  conviction  that  in  this  direction  will  be  ultimatelj  found 
an  explanation  of  many  things  in  the  history  of  disease  which 
are  now  mysterious.  The  property  which  earth  possesses  to 
render  harmless  the  most  revolting  substances,  a  propertjr 
known  to  the  Jews  from  the  earliest  times  and  recently  reviro 
in  plans  for  the  disinfection  of  human  excrement;  the  salu 
tary  virtues  which  fresh  clods  of  earth  are  known  to  possess 
removing  animal  poisons,  as  known  to  the  Indians  and  to  us 
their  successors  in  America,  and  recently  employed  in  ib 
dressing  of  suppurating  wounds;  the  influence  which  dweUiiij 
upon  wH  soil  has  been  recently  shown  to  have  upon  consum| 
tion ;  tlie  influence  (recognized  in  all  time)  which  certaiji 
soils  have  upon  iiitormittent  and  remittent  fevers , — all  the^ 
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observatioTis  point  to  (he  earth  and  the  changes  as  yet  unex- 
plained wliich  are  there  constantly  takitig  place  as  the  source 
of  influences  bearing  directly  upon  our  health  and  life. 

The  analogy  between  fevers  generally  known  as  miasmatic 
(intermiltetit  and  remittent)  and  the  continued  or  typhoid 
fever  of  New  England,  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Jackson,  becomes 
very  significant  when  we  look  at  the  experieace  of  practitioners" 
all  over  the  State  with  reference  to  the  bottoms  of  ponds  and 
reservoirs  laid  bare  in  the  seasons  of  drought,  Tliese  are  the 
very  places  which  would  surely  give  rise  to  intermittenls  in  our 
Southern  country.  Here  they  give  rise  to  fever  without  re- 
missions,— to  typhoid. 

Another  analogy  with  intermittents  may  be  seen  in  the 
greater  liability  to  typhoid  on  the  part  of  new  residents,  as 
referred  to  ijt  our  letters  from  Ashland,  Fall  River  and  LowelL 

Some  of  tlie  possible  influences  of  soil  on  health  become 
more  intelligible  when  we  consider  how  much  air  it  contains, 
and  how  readily  this  may  become  the  means  of  transmitting 
anything  whicli  the  soil  may  hold  to  those  who  dwell  above  it. 
A  vessel  of  any  sort  filled  with  dry  earth  compressed  as  much  as 
possible  will  still  absorb  one-quarter  to  one-third  of  its  bulk  of 
water  without  overflow.  All  this  water  represents  space  which 
has  been  previously  occupied  by  air.  If  we  look  upon  the 
soil  as  a  kind  of  cover  to  what  lies  beneath  it  we  must  remem- 
ber that  the  cover  is  not  tiglit,  that  it  is  always  partially  open, 
and  that  wJiatever  recondite  properties  the  soil  may  hold, 
whether  for  good  or  evil,  will  be  sure  to  come  to  the  surface 
through  the  agency  of  air,  which  must  change  its  position  with 
the  slightest  change  of  temperature,  such  as  must  be  occa- 
sioned by  the  alternations  of  day  and  night.  Gases  produced 
by  decomposition  must  of  necessity  rise  to  the  surface ;  more- 
over our  houses  are,  in  effect,  bell-shaped  enclosures,  in  which 
are  retained  with  more  or  less  completeness  whatever  the  soil 
beneath  us  may  have  to  render  up. 

On  the  question  of  the  propagation  of  typhoid  fever  by  con- 
tagion there  is  little  new  to  be  said,  and  what  is  old  is  contra- 
dictory. When  two  such  authorities  concerning  the  fever  of 
New  England  as  Dn  Nathan  Smith  and  Dr,  James  Jackson 
differ  in  opinion  on  this  point,  we  may  be  sure  that  it  is  one 
act  readily  settled.  That  typhoid  is  contagious  in  the  same 
2a 
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degree  at  smallpox,  measka  or  scarlet  fever,  no  one  perhaps 
would  affirm  ;  yet  many  believe  it  to  bo  comomiiioable  at  times 
like  erysipelas  and  puerperal  fever. 

Facts  and  opinions  relating  to  the  cotitagiousiiess  of  typhoid 
faTermay  bo  found  in  our  letters  from  Dennis  and  Franklin, 

The  single  continuous  thread  of  probability  which  we  have 
been  able  to  follow  in  this  inquiry  leads  uniformly  to  the 
compoMtion  of  organized  (and  chiefly  vegetable)  substances  as 
the  cause  of  typhoid  fever  ae  it  occurs  in  Massachusetts. 

Whether  the  vehicle  l>e  drinking-water  made  foul  by  human 
excrement,  sink  drains,  or  soiled  clothing;  or  air  made  foul  in 
enclosed  places  by  drains,  decaying  vegetables  or  fish  (Swamp- 
acott),  or  old  timber  (Tisbury),  or  in  open  places  by  pigsliesi 
drained  ponds  or  reservoirs,  stagnant  water,  accumulations  of 
filth  of  every  sort,  the  one  thing  present  in  alt  these  circum- 
stances is  decomposition. 

And  may  not  the  inflnenee  of  soil  charged  with  vegetable 
remains,  in  the  season  of  heat  and  of  drougltt,  be  also  referred 
to  the  same  cause  jf  Although  not  yet  proved,  it  is  exceed- 
ingly probable  that  a  rich  and  ftrltie  soU  t/i  which  decompm* 
able  Mvbstances  are  retained  near  the  mrface  bfj  any  cauie^ 
whether  a  clat/  subsoil^  or  a  kd^e  of  rock^  or  a  protracted 
drofightj  is  a  soil  favorable  ia  the  production  of  this  special 
disease. 

The  all-important  question  reraaing  to  be  answered,  whether, 
if  these  are  the  causes,  typhoid  ferer  can  be  avoided.  With 
the  shiglo  exception  of  such  changes  as  may  occur  in  soil 
through  natural  processes,  all  the  various  causes  assigned  are 
within  human  control ;  they  are  indeed  instances  of  liuman 
neglect;  of  the  omission  of  what  all  human  experience  has 
shown  to  he  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  highest  con- 
dition of  general  health.  And  standing  in  the  connection  they 
do  to  one  of  our  most  destructive  special  diseases,  they  but 
enforce  the  truth  of  the  general  statement  that  clean  air  and 
clean  water  are  among  our  greatest  blessings. 

As  regards  soil,  and  the  obscure  processes,  doubtless  con- 
nected with  deoompositioUf  which  seem  at  certain  seasons^  and 
under  circumstances  as  yet  lll  definecl,  to  play  so  importaut 
part  in  the  production  of  continued  fever,  we  are  certainly  far 
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less  able  to  guard  against  its  inflitence*  Yet  we  are  not  quite 
so  powerless  in  this  respect  as  might  be  inferred  from  a  passage 
qaoted  from  the  lectures  of  the  late  Dr*  Janies  Jackson.  It  is 
now  more  OTident  from  what  kind  of  soil  typhoid  fever  Bprings, 
The  comparative  exemption  of  crowded  cities  and  towns 
leads  us  to  believe  that  their  more  solid  pavement,  seldom 
disturbed,  and  free  from  vegetation,  is  a  real  protection  against 
the  emanations  of  the  earth.  Although  those  who  live  in 
the  country  are  necessarily  surrounded  by  open  ground,  they 
can  have  cellars  thoroughly  cemented,*  and,  in  the  season  of 
typhoid  at  least,  they  can  tLBually  avoid  sleeping  on  the  ground 
floor. 

We  cannot  more  fitly  conclude  these  remarks  on  the  probar 
ble  causes  of  the  typhoid  fever  of  Massachusetts  than  by  again 
quoting  one  of  the  most  original  and  far-seeing  men  of  the  last 
century,  Dr,  Benjamin  Rush,  who  says:  *^To  every  evil  the 
Author  of  Nature  has  kindly  prepared  an  antidote,  Pestilen* 
tial  fevers  furnish  no  exception  to  this  remark.  The  means  of 
preventing  them  are  as  much  under  tlie  power  of  human  rea- 
son and  industry  as  the  means  of  preventing  the  evils  of  light- 
ning or  common  fire,  I  am  so  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  this 
epinion  that  I  look  for  the  time  when  our  courts  of  law  shall 
punish  cities  and  villages  for  permitting  any  of  the  sources  of 
bilious  and  malignant  fevers  to  exist  within  their  jurisdiction," 


•  It  is  greatly  to  be  desired  ihnl  iome  maleriaJ  more  impcrrious  to  gmsea  thin  hf  dna- 
Ik  cement  iluiuM  bo  used  for  the  floor  of  c«lL&ts  in  both  qountry  «ad  dtj« 
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7b  ihs  MemherB  of  the  Smte  Board  of  Hmlih  of  Ma^aehusetU :— ' 


1 


Gentlemen, — During  the  past  summefj  while  I  was  residi 
in  London  J I  thought  I  could  not  serve  Massachusetts  better 
than  by  imrestigating,  as  thoroughly  m  I  could  in  the  short  time 
at  my  disposal,  the  homes  of  the  London  poor,  and  some  of  the 
means  now  used  to  improve  them,  together  with  some  other 
topics  of  similar  importance*  The  results  ha^e  beeu  of  very  , 
great  interest  to  me.  I  have  therefore  embodied  them  in  thia 
letter  to  you,  hoping  that  you  may  regard  ray  labors  as  not 
wholly  useless  in  our  important  public  work*  The  subjects 
may  be  divided  into  several  sections,  each  of  which  is  a  distinct 
Etatement,  and  may  be  read  without  regard  to  its  companions. 

FiffL    A  night-stroll  with  a  London  police  inspector,  com- 
pared with  a  similar  one  taken  afterwards  in  Boston, 

Second*    Operations  of  philanthropy,  solely  or  chiefly  as 
shown  in  the  Peahody  Buildings  and  Miss  Burdett  Coutts's  . 
Market,  Reading-Room  and  Home  at  Columbia  Square. 

ThmL    The  operations  of  the  "  Improved  Industrial  Dwel!-t^ 
ing  Company  ;  "  or,  philanthropy  and  capital  united,  with  suo* 
cesB  to  both. 

Ftmrih.    The  Jarrow  Building  Company,  by  which  a  tenant'] 
becomes  a  proprietor  of  the  home  he  lives  in* 

Fifth .    Organized  work  among  the  poor,  inaugurated  by 
Hiss  Octavia  Hill,  assisted  by  Mr.  Rusk  in  and  others. 

Smth.    A  comparison  between  a  model  lodging-house^  and 
low  tenement  house  in  Boston. 

Seventh^    Convalescent  homes. 

Eighth,    The  "  sewage  question  "  in  England. 


* 


A   NTGHT-STROLL  WITH   AN    INSPECTOR   OF    THE  LONDON 
METROFOLITAN  POUCE,  AND  A  SIMILAE  WALK  IN  BOSTON. 


On  the  evening  of  July  20,  1870, 1  started  with  a  friend  on 
a  walk  through  the  purlieus  of  Wiiitechapel  and  of  Ratdiflfe 
High  way,  two  of  the  most  noted  thoroughfares  of  vice,  poverty 
aiid  crime  in  London.  Our  arrangements  had  been  previously 
made  witli  the  chief  of  the  Metropolitan  Police.  We  were 
directed  to  report  ourselves  at  9  P.M.,  at  the  L  Street  Sta- 
tion, tliere  to  meet  Inspector  G  Prompt  at  the  moment 

named,  we  appeared,  and  were  graciously  received  by  the  chief 
of  the  station,  who  introduced  us  to  our  guide. 

We  had  confidence  in  him  from  the  first  glance.  He  had  a 
mild,  but}  at  the  same  time,  a  fearless  look,  and  his  muscular 
powers  were  evidently  such  as  to  make  him  capable  of  coping 
with  the  roughest*  After  examining  the  station  itself,  its 
arraugemeats  for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  policemen, 
and  the  cells  for  the  prisoners,  we  started  for  the  specific  object 
we  had  in  view,  viz.^  inspection  of  the  public  lodging-houses  of 
the  poor  and  criminals  in  that  part  of  London,  and  over  which, 
in  certain  points,  the  police  have  an  altuost  supreme  controL 

During  that  long  walk  Irom  9  P.M.  until  2|  A.M*,  I  met 
with  persons  and  events  of  the  deepest  interest.  We  visited  the 
lowest  dens  of  private  degraded  poverty  and  crime,  and  strolled 
leisurely  through  whole  streets  in  the  "  thieves^  quarter,*'  so 
called  because  occupied  by  these  prominent  members  of  **  the 
dangerous  classes."  We  saw  women  end  children  working  at 
dead  of  night  under  the  bright  gas-light  of  the  obscure  and  filthy 
bsoiirts  in  which  they  lived*  W^e  found  an  orphan  girl  about  14 
pears  of  age  thus  toiling  for  a  more  pittance,  to  support  three 
younger  brothers  and  sisters.  We  followed  closely  in  the  steps 
often  before  trod  by  Dickens,  and  saw  the  opium-smoking  hag 
be  has  so  graphically  described  in  Edwin  Drood.  She  blew  out 
before  us^  as  before  the  great  novelist,  huge  blasts  of  smoke 
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from  her  broad  animal-like  nostrilsj  as  slie  lay  in  a  lialf^dreamy 
state  across  her  filthy  bed.  In  one  dark  alley,  so  narrow  that 
our  party  went  in  single  file,  and  I  was  the  last,  I  observed  a 
little  girl  flit  ting  around  me,  and  while  scarcely  able  to  see 
them,  I  felt  her  tiny  fingers  fly  about  my  pockets  with  a  light- 
ness, and  an  exquisite  delicacy  of  touch,  worthy  of  one  of  Fagtn's 
most  apt  scholars.  Though  1  knew  she  would  be  unsuccessful, 
because^  foreseeing  such  an  occurrence,  I  baicarefuUy  emptied 
every  pocket,  nevertheless,  the  sensation  was  anything  but 
agreeable  during  the  few  moments  I  felt  the  process  going  on 
in  entire  silence,  and  almost  complete  darkness.  Almost  every- 
where  in  these  dark  passages  were  dimly  seen  or  heard,  dusky 
human  beings  lying  or  sitting,  sleeping  or  talking  in  under* 
tones*  At  times  tliey  were  sauntering  about  as  if  the  night 
lionrs  were  their  opening  day,"  and  home  was  no  place  for 
them.  Indeed,  the  private  houses  into  which  our  guide  led  us, 
were  wretched  and  filthy  enough  to  drive  away  any  one  not 
wholly  lost  to  decency  and  cleanliness*  Our  walk  culminated  a 
wit))  a  bloody  assault  made  by  a  noted  bully  upon  a  young  girt, 
probably  some  poor  outcast,  who  having  no  proper  home  in  ^ 
which  she  could  rest,  was  flaunting  out  in  one  of  tlie  narrow 
streets  of  tho  thieves'  quarter,"  as  late  as  when  the  morning 
was  ju^t  breaking.  We  entered  and  examined  one  of  the  pnb» 
lie  lodgnig-houses,  where  the  poor,  vicious  or  criminal  congre- 
gate at  night,  and  which  j  for  the  past  few  years,  have  been  under 
the  strict  surveillance  of  the  police*  Any  man  has  a  right  to 
open  one  of  these  houses,  but  ho  must  do  so  in  strict  conformity 
to  law,  and  he  constantly  inspected  by  the  police.  We  saw  one 
house  capable  of  receiving  three  hundred  males.  We  stumbled 
up  the  clean,  but  uneven  and  rather  circuitous  staircase,  and 
entered  a  large  room  nearly  filled  with  single  and  narrow  cots. 
Many  of  them  were  occupied  with  stalwart  men*  In  the  dial 
light  of  a  low  gasget  their  half-naked  forms  looked  Herculean, 
as  the  men  either  slept  unconscious  of  our  presence,  or  hastily 
di-ew  up  tlie  covering  which  the  warmth  of  the  night  had  in- 
duced  them  to  throw  off-  Every  such  public  house  is  obliged 
to  be  kept  clean,  and  to  provide  at  least  three  hundred  cubie 
feet  of  air  for  each  lodger.  Usually  there  are  passages  for  ven- 
tilatiou  permanently  opened  in  the  walls*  Plenty  of  water  and 
numerous  wash-basins  are  found  below.    Immense  kitchens, 
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with  their  perpetually  bumfng  fire  in  the  grate,  afford  to  each 
lodger  the  means  of  cooking  his  meal.  In  one  of  these  houses, 
occupied  by  known  thieves,  nothing  easily  portable  is  seen, 
Eyen  the  brass  stoppers  of  the  wasli  i)asins  have  disappeared , — 
a  bit  of  cork^  having  no  real  yaluej  alone  remains.  No  knives 
or  forks  are  to  be  fouiid  ;  they  have  been  stolen,  and  no  neir 
ones  Uave  since  been  bought  In  such  lodging  hoiisesjwliether 
in  the  "  thieves^  quarter  "  or  elsewhere^  8d*  per  night  is  the 
price  for  lodging,  or  18d»  per  week. 

One  or  more  lodging  houses  we  visited  in  which  both  sesee 
are  admlttedp  Tlieoreticallyj  only  married  persons  are  admit- 
ted, and  each  couple  has  one  pen  so  to  speak,  allotted  them  for 
6d,  per  night.  That  is,  a  large  room  is  divided  into  compart* 
ments  just  big  enough  to  hold  a  double  bed,  and  to  allow  a 
email  space  in  which  to  move  around.  Each  partition  wall  ti 
about  eight  feet  high,  but  not  reaching  to  the  ceiling,  which 
gives  in  a  general  way  some  circulation  of  air*  One  cannot  be 
sure  that  such  places  may  not  be  used  at  times  as  assignation 
houses.  But  there  is  little  danger  of  this  difficulty  becoming 
very  common,  for  over  these,  too,  tlie  police  have  despotic  con- 
trol ;  and  a  house  would  be  closed  that  became  infamous  for 
prostitution  when  intended  simply  as  a  healthful  lodging  house. 
Long  after  midnight  our  walk  continued.  About  a  quarter  to 
one  A.M.,  our  guide  rang  the  bell  of  the  "  Casual  Ward  "  of 
the  district-  Similar  places,  under  the  same  name>  are  now 
found  almost  everywhere  iu  England,  and  usually  in  connection 
with  the  union  poor*houses* 

Wherever  in  England  a  houseless  wanderer  appears  at  night, 
there  will  tliese  evidences  of  Dickens's  generous  heart  and  all- 
powerful  pen  be  found  ready  to  receive  him.  They  have  their 
origin  in  tlie  fact  that  lie^  in  the  very  locality  where  we  were 
tlien  standing,  had,  during  one  of  his  midnight  strolls  with  the 
police,  gecn  many  persons  lying  one  cold  night  on  the  doorsteps 
of  the  Union  Workbouse, — they  had  been  refused  admission 
even  there,  "  because  of  want  of  room,'^  Dickens's  feelings 
were  enlisted,  and  he  used  most  efficiently  his  voice  and  his 
pen,  until,  by  law,  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  England  who 
needs  Bheltcr  can  claim  at  least  for  one  night,  lodging,  a  supper, 
a  warm  bath  and  breakfast  nest  morning,  and  perhaps  soma 
articles  of  new  clothing  are  given  if  those  used  before  entrance 
 U  
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be  ruined  or  contain  any  "conlagium"  that  will  be  ityurbus  lo 
the  public  health.  In  payment,  a  certain  atnotiut  of  labor  ia 
peifornied  if  required. 

The  porter  soon  responded  to  our  summons.  We  examined 
everything  about  the  establishment*  It  was  of  that  exquisite 
neatness  and  cleanliness  so  peculiar  to  England.  The  bath-tub 
was  as  wliite  as  the  driven  snow  ;  the  beds  were  compact  and 
clean  ;  the  Boors  without  a  trace  of  dirt.  In  the  reoeptbD 
room  we  saw  the  sigrnature  made  bj  Dickens  at  his  la$l  visit  to 
the  spot,  only  a  very  few  months  before  his  death. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  express  my  admiration  for  the  way  iu 
which  Enghsh  law/  and  its  official,  who  accompanied  tis  ujider 
that  law,  deal  with  the  public  lodging-house  system  of  the  poor^ 
and  with  the  poor  and  vicious  tliemselves  of  London.  The  rootm 
and  walls  of  some  of  the  buildings  used  as  common  lodging- 
houses  in  Whitechapelj  are  as  clean,  if  not  so  fine,  as  those  of 
many  a  palace,  or  humbler  English  home.  At  present  the  lat 
does  not  feel  at  liberty  to  be  so  despotic  in  regard  to  the  EngUsb 
working-man's /^m^i/e  home.  If  ha  choose  to  have  filth  in  his 
own  premises  the  law  does  not  usually  prevent  it.  It  is  hii 
castle,  and  therefore  sacred  to  private  right,^ — a  most  noWi 
maxim  indeed,  unless  it  be  carried  too  far,  I  believe  the  titua 
will  come  in  England^  and  in  MaBsacbusetts  also,  and  it  will 
come  with  the  consent  of  the  whole  people^  when  the  community 
will  feel  that  an  impure  moral  or  physical  privaiE  abode  is  t 
nuisance  and  crime  against  humanity » as  much  in  quality  if  not 
in  degree,  as  the  filthy,  ill-ventilated  public  lodging*house,  and 
as  such,  it  will  be  abated » if  need  be,  by  law. 

Again,  this  thorough  fiolice  inspection  of  public  lodging- 
houses  of  the  poor  is  the  commencement  of  a  great  sanitary 
reform.  It  is  complituentary  to  the  many  private  eiiterpriM 
for  improving  the  houses  of  the  people,  as  now  carried  on  bj 
private  charity,  or  by  enlightened  capitalists. 

Before  examining  the  private  Loudon  onterprisee  to  improve 
the  homes  of  the  poor,  we  must  compare  my  experience  during 
a  walk  with  the  police  of  Boston  with  this  which  I  had  m 
London*  Some  captious  person  may  exclaim:  Why  tell  uf 
about  London  purlieus  and  England's  "  thieves'  quarters,"  and 

•  Appendix  A,  fbr  iuiniiiaiy  of  KngUtb  kw  on  {hmmQa  Lodsia^^BmiM^ 
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otW  abominations  and  her  laws  ?  Have  we  any  such  places, 
and  do  we  need  any  such  laws?  To  such  a  critic  I  would  say : 
Come  witlj  us  in  our  walk  tmih  ike  police  in  Basion's  "  highways 
md  by-ways/' 

I  shall  be  surprised  if  the  critic,  after  the  perusal  of  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  our  walk  in  our  RadcUffe  High  way,  does  not 
8Qe  some  reason  for  my  details  upon  the  abominatione  of  Lon* 
don,  and  still  more  for  my  account  of  the  efforts  recontly  made 
by  Engliiih  law,  and  by  private  and  public  charity  and  capital 
to  relieve  these  abominations.  The  very  similarity  between 
London  and  Boston  in  one  respect,  viz.,  in  the  wretchedness  of 
the  houses  of  tlie  poor  in  both,  and  the  contrast  between  the 
two  cities  in  their  relative  action,  tending  even  partially  to  re- 
lieve that  wretchedness,  will  1  think,  suggest  topics  worthy  of 
serious  reflection  by  every  man  and  woman  in  the  State. 

At  8^  P.  M.,  of  Dec.  1st,  1^70,  we*  met  by  previous  appoiut- 
meat  at  the  Hanover  Street  police  station.  Our  gnide  not  hav- 
ing arrived  we  sat  a  half  hour,  and  during  that  time,  a  well- 
dressed  but  drunken  woman  was  brought  in  reeling,  and  she 
waa  forth  wi til  transferred  to  the  cells  below.  Soon  afterwards 
a  man  who  said  he  was  about  50  years  old — a  "  worker  along 
shore,"  and  wlio  got  his  mea^s  "  here  and  there  on  the  street 
once  in  a  while,"  and  who  had  no  home,"  claimed  a  lodging. 
He  was  kindly  received,  but  I  saw  none  of  the  paraphernalia  of 
Dickens's  Casual  Ward,  and  no  food  is  usually  given. 

The  station,  in  every  respect,  ig  superior  to  that  at  L— 
Street,  London,  both  for  the  police  and  the  prisoners.  This  was 
probably  owing,  in  some  measure,  to  the  fact  that  the  Boston 
station  was  built  for  the  purpose,  whereas  that  in  London  is  an 
old  building,  aristocratic  looking,  it  is  true,  with  its  sweeping 
and  ornamented  staircases,  and  its  large  rooms.  Bat  they  are 
not  adapted  to  the  purposes  intended,  even  in  that  portion  oo 
eupied  by  the  police  ;  and  in  others  where  the  prisoners  were 
kept  they  were  rather  crowded.  The  Boston  station,  Iiowever, 
I  do  not  thitik,  in  some  respects  at  least,  entirely  proper  for 
human  beings,  however  degraded,  to  be  compelled  to  stay  in 
even  for  a  short  time.  The  cells  are  in  the  cellar.  They  seem 
eleau«   The  outsides  of  them  are  scrupulously  nice.    The  com- 

*  The  SecKtarT  of  ibe  Board,  Dr.  Derbf ,  h^d  prsvioiialy  titAdfl  nrmig^EEienls  wiUt 
Cbief  9f  Ibo  FoUi'e.   Wq  went  togetli«r  dufuig  tbi  fiveamg^ 
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forts  for  passing  the  night  are  verj  sraalL  Four  persons  can  be 
shut  in  oiio  room.  Four  bunks  are  arranged  iu  some,  and  tliese 
are  made  of  strips  of  thin  iron  about  an  incli  wide.  At  the 
head  these  strips  are  sloped,  apparently  to  serve  as  a  pilloir. 
No  mattress  or  even  straw  to  lie  iipon^  or  covering  of  any  kmd 
ver©  visible.  The  whole  cellar  at  the  time  of  our  visit  waa 
heated  intensely  by  means  of  steam,  or  hot-water  pipes,  We 
have  no  blaukets,*'  said  our  guide^  ''so  we  have  to  keeptbe 
room  warm,"  The  earnest  appeals  far  cold  water  from  the 
various  cells  were  quite  striking  to  iis  strangers,  and  the  behat- 
lor  of  one  of  the  prisoners  when  the  cell  door  was  opened, 
was  quite  suggestive  of  suffering  undergone.  Hastily,  and 
without  wailing  for  the- ceremony  of  a  cup,  ho  ran  towards  tbe 
pipe,  and  bending  down  with  his  face  turned  upward,  and  Me 
mouth  distended,  gulped  down  a  long  draught  of  Cochituate 
from  the  open  wafer-pipe.  It  waa  like  the  long  draught  of  a 
thirsty  animal  taken  from  some  niDmng  stream  during  the  hot 
noou-day. 

Soon  afterwards  we  started  on  our  walk  and  almost  immfr 
diately  entered  i?tone's  yard,  where  about  a  year  ago  a  murder 
was  committed.  Our  guide  lighting  a  bit  of  lallow  coudl© 
which  lie  carried  with  him,  led  ^B  up  a  broken  and  dirty  stai^ 
case,  which,  for  its  filth  and  dilapidated  condition,  was  quite 
equal  to  anything  I  ^aw  in  London,  In  tlie  chamber  of  mur* 
der  wa  found  a  mass  of  extreme  wretchedness,  A  young  tnaa 
was  crouching  beside  a  hot  hard-coal  iron-pot  stove,  while 
anotlier,  a  red -eyed,  sinister  and  dogged  looking  youth,  wm 
seated  apparently  for  want  of  any  better  place,  on  tiie  foot  of  i 
nasty  bed.  One  old  woman  was  gleaning  with  her  skinny  fia- 
gers  bits  of  coal  from  a  mass  of  half*burnod  aslies  and  cinders, 
while  auolher  stealtliily  looked  at  us  from  a  comer  where  she 
sat  upon  the  floor.  I  felt  quite  secure  witli  our  guides  but  I 
should  have  shrunk  from  being  there  alono  at  night.  How 
came  you  here?"  a^ked  our  guide  of  the  red-cjyed  indivlduil 
above  alluded  to.  '*  I  came  to  visit  that  man,"  was  the  only 
and  curt  reply.  And  who  is  he  to  whom  you  spoke?  *'  I  asked, 
after  leavin^^  the  fililiy  spot,  and  getting  into  the  open  air.  He 
is  a  thief,  and  has  no  other  business,  lie  is  not  a  hold  operator* 
He  steals  little  things,  liere  and  there.  He  loves  to  rob  drunkea 
men  when  they  are  asleep  upon  the  sidewalk  or  door-steps,  and 
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sometimes  lie  makes  a  fine  business  of  it.  One  of  the  prisoners 
you  saw  ilm  evening  was  found  drunk,  and  with  over  two  hun- 
dred dollars  in  his  pocket*"  The  passage-way  leading  to  this 
court,  and  tho  court  itself,  are  simply  infamous  with  their 
stinks.  That  sharp,  Saxon  word  alone  expresses  tho  thought  I 
wish  to  convey.  Tito  privies  were  filled  to  overflowing,  and 
covered  willi  nastiness  to  the  extent  of  two  or  three  feet  from 
ithe  seals,  when  I  visited  and  inspected  them  six  months  ago, 
(and  froto  wliat  our  noses  and  our  eyes,  with  the  aid  of  our  dim 
ilight  could  perceive^  there  has  been  no  improvement  iu  the 
interval. 

In  these  passages  were  passing  and  repassing  several  personSf 
r joung  and  old,  male  and  female,  apparently  peering  at  us  in- 
(truders  in  their  private  premises,  and  yet  how  did  they  stand 
iritli  relation  to  the  landlord  of  these  filthy  abodes?  As  our 
guide  informed  us,  the  rent  is  rigidly  exacted,  and  if  not  paid 
I  the  scanty  furniture  is  summarily  pitched  out  into  the  filthy 
passage-way,  and  the  tenant  is  ejected.  My  indignation  is  ex- 
cited to  think  that  the  city  autliorities  allow  even  one  such 
teuement  to  remain  to  taint  the  atmosphere,  both  physically  and 
morally,  of  the  whole  neighborhood,  especially  when  we  have 
laws  stringent  enough  to  abate*  this  and  many  more  similar 
nuisances  that  are  scattered  here  and  there  in  Boston.  More 
specialty  am  I  indignant  to  think  that  some  of  these  houses 
tre  at  times  owned  by  men  living  in  luxury,  in  our  most  fash- 
ionable places,  men  moving  in  political  power,  nay  men  of 
irreproachable  religious  appearances^  who  talk  of  Christianity* 
and  perhaps  listen  with  becoming  gravity  to  the  beautiful  teach- 
ings of  tlie  Sermon  on  the  Mount >  Sunday  after  Sunday, 

Tliese  men  will  cither  themselves,  or  through  some  paid 
agent,  receive  of  the  landlords  who  sublet  these  hoi  Is  on  earth, 
the  hard-earned  pittance  obtained  by  vice  or  crime  perpetrated 
bjr  the  denizens  of  these  filthy  tenements.  While  in  London  I 
heard  from  what  I  deemed  good  authority  of  nobles  of  the  land 
fattening  on  the  price  gained  by  whole  streets  of  brothels,  and 
men  some  ancient  ecclesiastical  establishments,  surfeited  with 
the  wealth  which  land  in  London  gives  to  every  large  proprietor 
of  it,  have  not,  it  was  said,  quite  clean  skirts  in  this  particular. 
Similar  men  and  similar  buildings  exist  in  Boston.  Publio 
opinion  ought  to  condemn  such  persons  and  such  buildings  as  I 
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have  described  in  London,  and  shall  still  furtlier  describe  as 
Been  during  tins  walk*  But  neither  Old  tior  New  England  at 
present  cares  to  do  so.  Every  one  lias  a  right  to  let  liis  oim 
house  as  lie  pleases.  If  he  choose  to  sub-let  to  a  Carker,  or  trm 
a  Fagin,  no  one  can  complain.  He  may,  week  after  weck^  shut 
*  his  eyes  to  the  real  cruelties  and  enormities  perpetrated  on  hia 
own  premises »  provided  only  that  the  fawning  agent  will  psy 
into  his  patron's  already  oYcrflowing  coffers  the  rent  justly  (!) 
his  due.  This  may  seem  hard  language  ;  never thrsless  1  believt 
it  strictly  true.  Public  opinion  should  bring  such  landlords  to 
strict  social  justice^  and  the  public  law  should  summarily  abata 
the  physical  nuisances  on  their  property*  But  let  us  walk  on. 
Every  other  house  iu  certain  large  parts  of  North,  Cross  and 
Richmond  Streets  has  a  dancing  hall  connected  with  it,  Wft 
visited  several  of  them.  Nothing  improper  in  the  behavior  of 
the  inmates  was  observable.  In  one  place  blacks  and  whil« 
were  mhigled  in  the  mazy  waltz,  and  tlie  gentle  whirls  of  the 
dance,  as  performed  by  a  beautiful  white  girl  of  about  sixteen, 
with  her  negro  partner,  presented  nothing  (save  in  that  union) 
that  would  have  been  inconsistent  with  society  as  seen  in  any  of 
the  palatial  residences  in  the  Common  wealth  or  Fifth  Avenuii 
of  Boston  or  of  New  York-  Bars  stand  near  each  danclag 
room,  and  after  the  dance  is  over  those  engaged  pay  ten  cent» 
and  **  treat"  their  partners,  I  was  glad  to  seo  not  to  intoxicate 
itig  drinks,  but  to  milder  beverages »  The  propdctors  of  them 
places  know  their  own  interest  too  well  to  allow  of  liquor  Mug 
Bvid^  That  would  produce  riot^  and  riot  would  soon  close  tlw 
establtshments.  The  proprietors  know  the  varied  alluroinentif 
strange  as  that  word  may  sound,  of  these  places  are  enough 
without  dram*drinking,  and  as  I  watched  the  dance  going  on,  I 
thought  that  possibly  it  was  the  only  ray  of  real  pleasure  ihit 
shines  down  upon  at  least  some  there  who  were  engaged  ta  it. 
Tlie  yotmg  love  to  dance,  and  the  child  trips  with  her  feet  to 
the  sound  of  music  as  naturally  and  as  gleefully  as  the  Iamb 
tktps  under  sunny  skies  over  the  greensward.  The  act  of  iV 
self  is  harmlfmii^  though  Puritan  religion  formerly  con  detuned 
it  as  atwayi)  fraught  mnth  evil  It  may  be  sanctified  to  virtue 
and  to  the  highest  amenities  of  human  life  wtteu  used  legiti^ 
mately  within  the  precincts  of  home*  Those  h'ving  in  lima 
plaoesi  however^  have  uo  proper  home.    Many  of  the  lodgiog 
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iplaces  are  sitnplf  horrible.  To  know  this,  stoop  with  us,  and 
crawl  cat-like  down  this  dark  cellar*waj,  and  see  a  home  iit  Bo&- 
•ton  !  This  cellar  room  is  scarcely  high  euotigh  for  us  to  stand 
«reet  One  can  easily  almost  touch  each  of  the  four  sides  while 
fftanding  in  the  centre  of  it.  The  floor  is  dark,  dirty  and  broken  ; 
apparently  wet  also,  possibly  from  the  tide  oozing  np.  Two 
women  are  there,  commonly,  yet  rather  tawdrily  dressed,  and 
^oing  nothing  but  apparently  waiting,  spiderdike^  for  some 
^Hfiluckj)  erring  insect  to  he  caught  in  their  dusty  but  strong 
meshes*  Tubs,  tables,  bed-clothes  and  china  ware^  are  huddled 
incongruously  together.  Our  guide  strikes  a  match  Uj  the 
i9to¥e,  and  then  opens  a  door  into  a  so  called  bed-room.  It  is  a 
idor,  just  large  enough  to  hold  a  double  bed.  No  window  is  in 
it,  no  meang  of  Tcntilation^  save  through  the  common  room 
up  the  cellar  steps.  The  bed  is  of  straw,  covered  only  by  a 
iirty  blanket.  Everywhere  is  the  picture  of  loathsome  filth. 
The  stench,  too,  of  the  premises  is  horrible,  owing  to  long  ac^ 
cumulated  dirt^  and  from  the  belching  up  of  effluvia  from 
■olutions  of  dark  mud,  reeking  with  sewage  water  from  the' 
city  drains  and  water-closets*  It  is  difficult  for  us  to  breathe  in 
the  tainted  atmospliere.  We  feel  ourselves  enveloped  in  a  phys* 
kal  atmosphere  most  horrible,  and  a  moral  one  most  degraded. 
We  glance  into  another  bed-room  !  "  opening  by  another  door 
into  this  common  room.  It  is  a  fac-simile  of  its  neighbor. 
Upon  the  dirty  blanket  lie  recently  washed  and  finely  starched 
wrist^cufiTs,  and  the  jaunty  modern  hat  and  feather  now  wortt 
by  alL  The  strange  contrast  between  fashionable  neatness  and 
ixterior  properties  of  appearance  with  supreme  nastinei^a  waa 
nerer  more  strongly  manifested*  How  much  do  you  pay  for 
Ib6fte  rooms  ?  "  we  asked  as  we  turned  to  leave,  Four  dollars 
ft  week ! 

" Take  care  of  your  heads"  said  our  guide,  as  we  again,  m 
iiDgle  die,  crept  up  the  cellar  stairs,  and  tried  to  breathe  agaii^ 
■gtij  in  the  open  street^  after  stooping  low  to  avoid  the  blow 
PPvhould  inevitably  have  received  if  we  had  walked  erect. 
"Yat/*  quietly  remarked  our  guide,  in  just  such  places, 
ftraogers,  men  of  respectability  from  the  country,  go  and  lose 
fteir  money  and  their  watches^  and  then  come  stealthily  to  ut 
kegging  us  to  regain  their  property  without  bringing  shame  on 
Uiemselves/^    What  a  revelation !    I  saw  no  worse  home  in; 
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WliitecliapeL  I  even  doubt  whether  any  so  bad  can  exist  under 
English  law.  And  this  was  not  a  solitary  example*  Wo  vi&ited 
several  of  the  same  type.  If  any  faith  can  be  put  in  the  idea 
of  an  overruling,  retribution-paying  Justice  ■  if  any  cotilideoce 
can  bo  placed  in  all  the  deductions  oF  modern  sanitary  scienca, 
Boston  will  sometime  suffer  the  heaviest  of  penaUieB  for  its 
great  guilt  in  these  matters.  Nay,  is  it  not  even  now  su(rori0g 
the  direst  of  calamities  in  the  deleterious  influences  exerted 
every  child  born  within  snch  dens  ?  In  one  place,  while  mr 
guide,  with  the  usual  nonchalence  that  long  possession  of 
known  and  acknowledged  authority  always  gives,  was  lii^htiog 
his  candle,  a  woman  earnestly  called  out,  Please  take  care 
md  don't  wake  tlie  baby/*  "  Oh^  no,"  replied  our  guide  m 
kindly  tones,  the  baby  shall  be  taken  care  of,*'.  Following 
his  li^lit,  we  with  dtfficnlty  ascended  a  very  narrow  and 
broken  staircase  leading  from  the  cellar,  to  a  chamber,  if  it 
might  be  so  called,  above.  It  was  of  an  irregular  shape  frooi 
three  to  fire  feet  broad,  twelve  to  fifteen  long^  and  contained 
three  beds.  One  of  them  was  a  small  one  and  on  it  lay  a 
beautiful  babe  about  six  months  old.  Its  little  arm  was  lying 
outside  the  dark  and  soiled  bed  clothes ;  its  dimpled  Fingers 
were  as  delicate  and  beautiful  as  a  child's  alone  can  be.  It  was 
caJmly  sleeping  in  that  den  of  all  nncleanness,  unconscious  of 
its  future  fate.  And  how  hard  must  inevitably  be  its  fate,  it 
was  plain  enough  to  foresee.  Born  amid  the  haunts  of  vice 
and  crime,  bred  in  filth,  how  could  it  ever  know,  at  least  in  its 
tenderest  years,  the  sweet  delights  of  a  clean  and  happy  home  J  ' 
What  more  natural  than  the  thought  which  arose  uppermost  in 
my  mind  while  looking  down  upon  the  little  sleeper^  "  Would 
that  you  had  never  been  born*  Here  you  are,  beautiful  of  form, 
and  with  all  the  capacities  perchance  of  an  archangel  for  intel- 
lectual development  and  for  moral  worth.  Yet  what  chanoe 
have  you,  in  this  fierce  struggle  of  life,  of  gaining  either 
One  might  as  well  hope  to  train  up  a  California  pine  in  the 
darkness  of  a  cellar,  while  bruising  each  hour  some  tender 
shoot  as  it  is  struggling  towards  the  light  and  air  of  heaven^  is 
to  raise  a  child  to  perfect  physical  health,  real  learning  end  ' 
virtue  in  such  a  spot.  And  yet  such  spots  are  numerous  in 
Boston.  Proud  is  our  city  and  justly  so  of  her  churches,  her 
religious  freedom  and  her  public  schools.    But  of  what  use  are 
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her  cliurches,  Iier  freedom  and  her  schools  to  tliose  of  her 
children,  wliom  she  allows  to  grow  tip  in  such  places  as  these  I 
have  attempted  to  describe.  All  these  advantages  are  a  mock- 
ery even  and  a  snare ;  for  wliile  we  piously  exclaim,  See 
hoir  good  and  learned  we  can  make  our  citizens,'*  at  the 
eamiQ  moment,  we  are  allowing  such  evil  influences  to  exist 
broadcast  amongst  us.  I  am  not  such  an  optimist  as  to  believe 
that  we  can  root  out  all  vice  by  building  houses,  but  I  do  con- 
tend that  if  for  no  other  pnrpoae  j  for  the  physical  good 'of  the 
persotii  themselves,  and  for  the  safety  of  the  public  health, 
nuisances  like  this  vile  abode  I  have  attempted  to  describe 
should  be  summarily  dealt  with  by  the  law,  and  that  better 
bouses  should  be  everywhere  erected  for  the  people,  even  the 
most  vicious  and  degraded.  Where  are  our  Hues  of  Peabody, 
Burdett  Contts  or  Waterlow  buildings  ;  our  "  Casual  Ward 
or  our  cheap  public  lodging  houses,  with  plenty  of  air  and  fresh 
water  given  to  every  one  by  the  law  of  the  land  ?  Where  are 
our  ^'organized  workers  among  the  poor'*?  For  sanitary  if 
not  for  moral  reasons  would  I  urge  these  questions  warmly 
home  upon  our  citizens  individually,  and  upon  the  public 
aathorities. 


OPEBATIONS  OF  FHILANTHROPISTS  rOB  THE  HfPROVEMEirr 
OP  THE  DWELLINGS  OF  THE  POOR  IN  LONDON, 


Under  this  head  I  shall  allude  to  the  Peabody  Bulldlngg,  and 
to  those  erected  by  Miss  Burdett  Coutts. 

I  fully  concur  in  the  following  words  emanating  from  three 
eminent  men  of  Great  Britain,  viz, :  Dr.  T.  Gairdner  of 
Glasgow,  Mr*  Rawliuscn  and  Mr*  Druit  of  London. 

Dr.  Gairdner  says :  "  On  whatever  other  pouits  sanitarians 
may  differ,  there  is  a  remarkable  concurrence  of  opinion  as  to 
the  primary  need  of  improved  house  accommodation  for  the 
lower  classes."  (Remarks  on  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  Glas- 
gow.— London  Lance Oct.  15,  1870.) 
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WhitechapeL  I  even  doubt  whether  any  so  bad  can  exist  under 
Ejiglish  law.  And  thh  was  not  a  eolitary  example.  Wc  visited 
Bevoral  of  the  same  type.  If  any  faith  can  be  put  in  the  id^a 
of  an  overruUng^  retribution-paying  Justice  ;  if  any  confidence 
can  bo  placed  in  all  the  deductions  of  modern  sanitary  icieiice, 
Boston  will  sometime  suffer  tlie  heaviest  of  penalties  for  lU 
great  guilt  in  these  matters.  Nay,  is  it  not  even  now  sufTcHug 
the  direst  of  calamities  in  the  deleterious  influences  exerted  on 
every  child  born  witiiin  such  dens  ?  In  one  place^  while  owr 
guide,  with  the  usual  nonchalence  that  long  possession  cf 
known  and  acknowledged  authority  always  gives,  was  lighting 
Itis  candle,  a  woman  earnestly  called  out,  **  Please  take  care 
and  don't  wake  the  baby.*'  "  Oh,  no/'  replied  our  guide  In 
kindly  tones,  the  baby  shall  be  taken  care  oV\  Followifi| 
his  lights  we  with  difficulty  ascended  a  very  narrow  and 
broken  staircase  leading  from  the  cellar*  to  a  chamber,  if  it 
might  be  so  called,  above.  It  was  of  an  irregular  shape  from 
three  to  five  feet  broad,  twelve  to  fifteen  long,  and  contained 
three  beds.  One  of  them  was  a  small  one  and  on  it  hy  a 
beautiful  babe  about  six  months  old.  Its  little  arm  was 
outside  the  dark  and  soiled  bed-clothes;  its  dimpled  fingerf 
were  as  delicate  and  beautiful  as  a  child's  alone  can  be.  It  wii 
calmly  sleeping  in  that  den  of  all  uncleanness,  unconscious  of 
Its  future  fate.  And  how  hard  must  inevitably  be  its  fate,  it 
was  plain  enough  to  foresee.  Born  amid  the  haunts  of  vies 
and  crime,  bred  in  filth,  how  could  It  ever  know,  at  least  in  iti 
tanderest  years,  the  sweet  delights  of  a  clean  and  happy  hoiaet 
What  more  natural  tlian  the  thought  which  arose  uppermost  ia 
my  mind  while  looking  down  upon  the  little  sleeper,  "  Would 
that  you  had  never  been  born.  Here  you  are,  beautiful  of  forPt 
and  with  all  the  capacities  perchance  of  an  archangel  for  intel- 
lectual development  and  for  moral  worth*  Yet  wlmt  chance 
have  you,  in  this  fierce  struggle  of  life,  of  gaining  eitiier!'* 
One  might  as  well  hope  to  train  up  a  California  pine  in  the 
darkness  of  a  cellar,  white  bruising  each  hour  some  tender 
ahoot  as  it  is  struggling  towards  the  light  and  air  of  heaven,  is 
to  raise  a  cbiKd  to  perfect  physical  heallhf  real  learning  and 
virtue  in  such  a  Bpot.  And  yet  such  spots  are  numerous  ia 
Boston.  Proud  is  our  city  and  justly  eo  of  her  churches,  her 
religious  freedom  and  her  public  schools.    But  of  what  nm  are 
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her  cliurclies,  her  freedom  and  her  schools  to  those  of  her 
children,  whom  she  allows  to  grow  up  in  such  places  as  these  I 
hftTe  attempted  to  describe.  All  these  advantages  are  a  mock- 
ery even  and  a  snare  ;  for  wliile  we  piously  exclaim,  **  Seo 
how  good  and  learned  wo  can  make  our  citizens/'  at  the 
same  moment,  we  are  allowing  such  evil  influences  to  exist 
broadcast  amongst  us<  I  am  not  such  au  optimist  as  to  belie?© 
that  we  can  root  out  all  vice  by  building  houses,  but  I  do  con- 
tend that  if  for  no  other  purpose,  for  the  physical  good 'of  the 
persons  themsekes,  and  for  the  safety  of  the  public  health, 
nuisances  like  this  vile  abode  I  have  attempted  to  describe 
should  be  summarily  dealt  with  by  the  law,  and  that  better 
bouses  should  be  everywhere  erected  for  the  people,  even  the 
most  vicious  and  degraded.  Where  are  our  lines  of  Peabody, 
Burdett  Coutts  or  Waterlow  buildings;  our  "Casual  Ward" 
or  our  ohcap  public  lodging  houses,  with  plenty  of  air  and  fresh 
water  given  to  every  one  by  the  law  of  the  land  ?  Where  are 
our  *' organized  workers  among  the  poor"?  For  sanitary  if 
not  for  moral  reasons  would  I  urge  these  questions  warmly 
home  upon  our  citizens  iudividnallyi  and  upon  the  public 
authorities. 


I 


II. 


OPERATIONS  OF  PHlLAKTHROriSTS  FOR  THB  IMPROVEMENT 

kOF  THE  DWELLINGS  OF  THE  POOR  IN  LONDON, 
— 

I  Under  this  head  I  shall  allude  to  the  Peabody  Buildings,  and 
I  to  those  erected  by  Miss  Burdott  Coutts. 

I  fully  concur  in  the  following  words  emanating  from  three 
eminent  men  of  Great  Britain,  vix, :  Dr,  W.  T.  Gairdner  of 
Glasgow,  Mr.  Bawliuson  and  Mr.  Druit  of  London. 

Dr.  Gairdner  says  :  On  whatever  other  points  sanitarians 
|.may  differ,  there  is  a  remarkable  concurrence  of  opinion  as  to 
I  the  primary  need  of  improved  house  accommodation  for  the 
flower  classes*"  (Remarks  on  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  Glaa- 
j  gow,^ — London  Lancet^  Oct.  15,  1870.) 
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WliitechapeL  I  even  -doubt  whetlier  any  so  bad  can  exist  uniex 
English  law.  And  this  was  not  a  solitary  example*  We  visited 
several  of  the  same  typo.  If  any  faith  eaa  be  put  iti  the  idei 
of  an  oTerriiliiig,  retributioa^paying  Justice  ;  if  any  canBdeo^e 
can  bo  placed  in  all  the  deductions  of  modern  sanitary  scieneOt 
Boston  will  sometime  suffer  the  heaviest  of  penalties  for  ite 
great  guilt  in  these  matters*  Nay,  is  it  not  even  now  PufTering 
the  direst  of  calamities  in  the  deleterious  influences  exerted  <m 
every  child  born  within  such  dens  ?  In  one  place,  while  ovir 
guide,  with  the  usual  nonchalence  that  long  possession  cf 
known  and  acknowledged  autliority  always  gives,  was  lif^htiiig 
his  candle,  a  woman  earnestly  called  out,  *^  Please  take  care 
and  dou*t  wake  the  baby*"  "  Oh,  no,"  replied  our  guide  ia 
kindly  tones »  the  baby  shall  be  taken  care  of/*.  Following 
bis  li^lit,  we  with  difficulty  ascended  a  very  narrow  and 
broken  staircase  leading  from  the  cellar,  to  a  chamber,  if  it 
might  be  so  called,  above*  It  was  of  an  irregular  shape  from 
three  to  five  feet  broad,  twelve  to  fifteen  long,  and  contained 
three  beds*  One  of  them  was  a  small  one  and  on  it  lay  a 
beautiful  babe  about  sir  montlis  old.  Its  little  arm  was  lyiiif 
outside  the  dark  and  soiled  bed«clothes ;  its  diaapled  fingtrt 
were  as  delicate  and  beautiful  as  a  child's  alone  can  be*  It  wis 
calmly  sleeping  in  that  den  of  all  uncleanness,  unconscious  of 
its  future  fate.  And  liow  hard  must  inevitably  be  its  fate,  it 
was  plain  enough  to  foresee.  Born  amid  the  haunts  of  riod 
and  crime,  bred  in  GUh,  how  could  it  ever  know^  at  least  tJi  iti 
tenderest  years,  the  sweet  delights  of  a  clean  and  happy  home? 
What  more  natural  than  the  thought  which  arose  uppermost  ia 
my  mind  while  looking  down  upon  ihe  little  sleeper,  Would 
that  you  had  never  been  born.  Here  you  are,  beautiful  of  foriUj 
and  with  all  ihe  capacities  perchance  of  an  archangel  for  iut«t- 
iectual  development  and  fur  moral  worth.  Yet  what  chance 
liave  you,  in  this  fierce  struggle  of  life,  of  gaining  either?'^ 
One  might  as  well  liope  to  train  up  a  California  pine  In  lh@ 
darkness  of  a  cellar,  while  bruising  each  liour  some  tender 
shoot  as  it  is  struggling  towards  ttie  light  and  air  of  heaven,  It 
to  raise  a  child  to  perfect  physical  health,  real  learning  and 
Tirtue  in  such  a  spot.  And  yet  such  spots  are  numerous  ia 
Boston,  Proud  is  our  city  and  justly  so  of  her  churches,  her 
religious  freedom  and  her  public  schools*    But  of  what  use  arO 
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clmrclies,  her  freedom  and  lier  seliools  to  those  of  her 
children,  whom  she  allows  to  grow  up  in  such  places  as  theBe  I 
I  have  attempted  to  describe.    All  these  advantages  are  a  mock- 
\  ery  even  and  a  snare  ;  for  while  we  piously  exclaim,  *^  See 
I  bow  good  and  learned  we  can  make  our  citizens/'  at  the 
moment,  we  are  allowing  such  evil  influences  to  exist 
dcast  amongst  us.    I  am  not  such  an  optimist  as  to  believe 
we  can  root  out  all  Tice  by  building  houses,  but  I  do  con- 
tend that  if  for  no  other  purpose,  for  the  physical  good 'of  the 
persons  themselves,  and  for  the  safety  of  the  public  healthy 
nuisances  like  this  vile  abode  I  have  attempted  to  describe 
should  be  summarily  dealt  with  by  the  law,  and  that  better 
houses  should  be  everywhere  erected  for  the  people,  even  the 
most  vicious  and  degraded.    Where  are  our  Hues  of  Peabody, 
Burdett  Coutts  or  Waterlow  buildings  ;  our  "  Casual  Ward 
or  our  cheap  public  lodging  houses,  witli  plenty  of  air  and  fresh 
water  given  to  every  one  by  the  law  of  the  land  ?    Where  are 
our  "organized  workers  among  the  poor"?   For  sanitary  if 
not  for  moral  reasons  would  I  urge  these  questions  warmly 
home  upon  our  citizens  individually,  and  upon  the  public 
authorities, 

[OPEEiiTIONS  OF  PHILANTHROPISTS  FOR  THE  IMPROTEMEKT 
OF  THB  DWELLINGS  OF  THE  POOR  IN  LONDON. 

m  — 

Under  this  head  I  shall  allude  to  the  Peabody  Buildings,  and 
to  Oioso  erected  by  Miss  Burdett  Coutts, 

I  fully  concur  in  the  following  words  emanating  from  three 
eminent  men  of  Great  Britain,  viz* ;  Dn  W.  Gairdner  of 
Glasgow,  Mr.  Rawlinson  and  Mn  Druit  of  London, 

Dr.  Gairdner  says  :  On  whatever  other  points  sanitarians 
may  difTer,  there  is  a  remarkable  concurrence  of  opinion  as  to 
the  primary  need  of  improved  house  accommodation  for  the 
^ower  classes/^  (Remarks  on  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  Glas- 
gow.— London  Lancet^  Oct.  15,  1870.) 
25 
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Wli  itechapeL  I  eTen  doubt  whetlier  any  bo  bad  can  eiist  unda 
English  law*  Aud  tbis  was  not  a  solitary  example.  Wo  visitfld 
several  of  the  same  type*  If  any  faith  can  be  put  in  llie  lim 
of  an  overruling^  retribution-paying  Justice  ;  if  any  confidence 
can  bo  placed  in  all  the  deductions  of  modern  sanitary  sQlanoe, 
Boston  will  sometime  suffer  the  heaviest  of  penalties  for  its 
great  guilt  in  these  matters.  Nay,  is  it  not  even  now  suffering 
the  direst  of  calamities  in  tlie  deleterious  influences  exerted  m 
every  cliild  born  within  such  dens  ?  In  one  place,  while  oitr 
guide,  with  the  usual  nonchalenoe  that  long  possession  of 
known  and  acknowledged  autliority  always  gives,  was  lightiag 
his  candle,  a  woman  earnestly  called  out,  **  Please  take  care 
and  don't  wake  the  baby/'  "  Oh,  no,"  replied  our  guide  ia 
kindly  tones^  **  the  baby  shall  be  taken  care  of,".  Following 
his  lip:ht,  we  with  difficulty  ascended  a  very  narrow  and 
broken  staircase  leading  from  the  cellar,  to  a  chamber,  if  it 
might  be  so  called,  above*  It  was  of  an  irrei^ular  shape  ffoai 
three  to  five  feet  broad,  twelve  to  fifteen  long,  and  contained 
three  beds.  One  of  them  was  a  small  one  and  on  it  lay  a 
beautiful  babe  about  six  months  old.  Its  little  arm  was  lying 
outside  the  dark  and  soiled  bed  clothes ;  its  dimpled  fingflrs 
were  as  delicate  and  beautiful  as  a  child *s  alone  can  be.  It  waa 
calmly  sleeping  in  that  den  of  all  uncleanness,  unconscious  of 
ilB  future  fate.  And  how  hard  must  inevitably  be  its  fate,  it 
iras  plain  enough  to  foresee.  Born  amid  the  haunts  of  vice 
and  crime,  bred  in  fiUh,  how  could  it  ever  know^  at  least  in 
tenderest  years,  the  sweet  delights  of  a  clean  and  happy  home' 
What  more  natural  than  the  thought  which  arose  uppermost  in 
my  mind  while  looking  down  upon  the  little  sleeper,  **  Would 
that  you  had  ncTcr  been  born»  Here  you  are,  beautiful  of  foriu, 
and  with  all  the  capacities  perchance  of  an  archangel  for  iuiel* 
lectual  development  and  for  moral  worth*  Yet  what  ohaiice 
have  yoU)  in  this  fierce  struggle  of  life,  of  gaining  either!'' 
One  might  as  well  hope  to  train  up  a  California  pine  in  th« 
darkness  of  a  cellar,  wliile  bruising  each  hour  some  lender 
ahoot  as  it  is  struggling  towards  the  light  and  air  of  heaven,  ai 
to  raise  a  child  to  perfect  physical  health,  real  learning  aad 
virtue  in  such  a  spot.  And  yet  such  spots  are  numerous  io 
Boston.  Proud  is  our  city  and  justly  so  of  her  churches^  her 
religious  freedom  and  her  public  schools.    But  of  what  use  are 
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her  cliurehesj  her  freedom  and  lier  schools  to  tliose  of  her 
children,  whom  she  allows  to  grow  \ip  in  such  places  as  these  I 
hare  attempted  to  describe*  All  these  advantages  are  a  mock- 
ery even  and  a  snare  ;  for  while  we  piously  exclaim,  See 
how  good  and  learned  we  can  make  our  citizens,'*  at  the 
Bamo  moment^  we  are  allowing  such  evil  influences  to  exist 
broadcast  amongst  us,  I  am  not  such  an  optimist  as  to  believe 
that  we  can  root  out  all  vice  by  building  houses,  but  I  do  coo- 
tend  that  if  for  uo  other  purpose  ^  for  the  physical  good 'of  the 
persons  themselves,  and  for  the  safety  of  the  public  healthy 
nuisances  like  this  vile  abode  I  have  attempted  to  describe 
should  be  summarily  dealt  with  by  the  law,  and  that  better 
houses  should  be  everywhere  erected  for  the  people,  even  the 
most  vicious  and  degraded.  Where  are  our  lines  of  Peabody, 
BurdeU  Coutts  or  Waterlow  buildings  ;  our  **  Casual  Ward  " 
or  our  cheap  public  lodging  houses,  with  plenty  of  air  and  fresh 
water  given  to  every  one  by  the  law  of  the  laud  ?  Where  are 
our  organized  workers  among  the  poor**?  For  sanitary  if 
not  for  moral  reasons  would  I  urge  these  questions  warmly 
homo  upon  our  citizens  individually,  and  upon  the  public 
authorities. 


I 


II. 


OPERATIONS  OF  PHILANTHROPISTS  FOR  THE  IMPROVEMENT 
OF  THE  BWEiXINGS  OF  THE  POOR  IN  LONDON. 


Under  this  head  I  shall  allude  to  the  Peabody  Buildings,  and 
to  those  erected  by  Miss  Burdett  Coutts. 

I  fully  concur  in  the  following  words  emanating  from  three 
eminent  men  of  Great  Britain,  viz, :  Dn  W,  T.  Gairdner  of 
Glasgow,  Mr,  Rawlinson  and  Mr-  Druit  of  London. 

Dr.  Gairdner  says ;  '*  On  whatever  other  points  sanitarians 
may  differ^  there  is  a  remarkable  concurrence  of  opinion  as  to 
the  primary  need  of  improved  house  accommodation  for  the 
lower  classes*"  (Remarks  on  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  Glaa- 
gow. — London  Lancei,  Oct.  15,  1870.) 
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Mr.  Rawlinsoiij  m  his  address  before  tlie  recent  Socml 
Science  meeting  at  Newcastle,  stated  io  ratlier  strong,  but  1 
think  true  words,  that  "  defective  house  accommodations  pro- 
duce disease,  immoral itj,  pauperism  and  crime,  from  generation 
to  generation,  until  vice  has  become  a  second  nature,  and  mor- 
ality, virtue,  truth  and  honesty  are  to  human  beings  so  debased, 
mere  names." 

Mr.  Druit  (address  at  the  meeting  of  the  Association  of 
Medical  Officers  of  Health,  as  reported  in  Medical  Times  and 
GazeUe.OcL  22,  1870):  For  myself,  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
avow  my  belief  that,  for  the  dwellings  of  the  laboring  claasea  in 
cities,  provision  must  be  made  by  public  authority." 

A  philanthropy,  which  raises  a  man's  self-respect  and  not  a 
mere  charity  (which  usually  lowers  it)  lies  at  the  basis  of  tbo 
operations  seen  in  the  Peabody  and  Burdett  Coutts  Buildings* 


The  Peabody  BuiLDTNca. 

The  world  knows  the  fact  of  their  establishment  in  London 
by  the  late  Mr*  George  Peabody^  who  gave  £500,000  as  a  fund 
for  that  purpose.  In  his  letter  to  the  trustees^  he  writes  that 
he  wishes  "  the  fund  or  a  portion  of  it  to  bo  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  such  improved  dwellings  for  the  poor,  as  may  com- 
bine in  the  utmost  possible  degree  the  essentials  of  health  fnlness, 
comfort,  social  enjoyment  and  economy/* 

I  liave  visited  and  examined  carefully  all  the  buildings  at 
present  erected,  I  have  conversed  with  the  superintendenta  of 
each,  and  will  hero  give  a  general  summary  of  the  results  of 
these  inquiries. 

There  are  five  series  of  houses^  viz. :  at  Chelseaj  Spital fields, 
Islington^  Shad  well  and  Westminster, 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  buildings  and  nui 
ber  of  families  that  can  be  received,  and  the  general  ral 
prices  per  week ; — 
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So.  of 

No.  or 

mi  iscih. 

Ofifl  Room. 

Two 

BOOEM 

Two 

■lOtll 

fIDl. 

4 

136 

6^. 

4*.  Od. 

5*,  Od 

4 

165 

2  6 

4  0 

5  0 

* 

68 

2  e 

4  0 

5  0 

4 

200 

2  6t 

4  Ot 

5  0§ 

6d: 

Wesimmster, 

S 

175 

Total,  . 

734 

*  SfiHftltleldf  buUdiag«  tra  bitilt  on  in  1rt«^alar1y  ^baped  lotofbndf  ia  &  great  thar- 
oogfafiire;,  uid  t1ii!rcror«  cannot  be  compared  with  tho  others, 
f  Eeduced  Jatelv-  In  conaequeoc*  of  trade  falling  olf,  to  2», 
I  Redaccd  titcly  in  eoni&quetic^  of  trade  falling;  olf,  to  M. 
I  Bednced  latelj  id  eoQi«<itteac«  of  trade  faLiing  off,  to  is.  3*1 


No  tenant  can  ontar  the  buildings  if  ho  receives  more  than 
thirty  shilliugs  weekly.  It  would  thus  appear  that  these  build- 
ings are  intended  for  the  poorest*  They  are  scattered  in  various 
districts  of  the  metropolis,  ^ome  are  more  m  demand  than 
athers.  Westminster,  for  example^  is  constantly  full,  with  ap- 
plicants in  advance.  Shadwell,  on  the  contrary,  tliough  of 
most  palatial  grandeur  and  with  line  appointments,  has  recently 
lost  several  of  its  tenants,  because  trade  (in  ship  building), 
which  was  very  brisk  a  few  years  ago,  has  now  wholly  left  th  e 
Thames,  in  consequence  of  the  persistent  strikes  in  which  the 
workmen  on  the  Thames  have  indulged.  The  trustees  have^ 
therefore,  felt  obliged  to  reduce  the  rents  of  all  these  roomSf 
and  oneM^ uarter  of  tliem,  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  were  unoccupied* 

With  live  exception  of  Spitalfields,  which  being  on  an  irregu- 
lar and  rather  confined  thoroughfare,  is  of  an  irregular  shape, 
the  groups  af  buildings  are  all  erected  in  a  rectangular  form, 
with  broad  intervening  spaces,  allowing  free  access  of  light, 
Bun  and  air,  and  at  the  same  time,  in  the  centre  is  a  play- 
ground for  tlie  children*  The  surroundings  and  the  passages 
are  all  very  neat,  and  generally  paved,  either  with  flat  flag  or 
flint  stones,  and  in  one  instance  simply  covered  with  graveL 
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In  these,  parties  of  laughing  children  are  almost  always  play- 
lug.  None  from  the  outside  are  allowed  to  enter.  To  one 
staiidhig  in  these  squares,  the  buildings  present  not  only  a  very 
neat  appearance ,  but  some  of  them  (Westminster  and  Hliadwell) 
have  an  air  of  real  grandeur.  Moreover,  the  enthusiasm  of 
almost  all  the  occupants  of  the  rooms  for  the  cultivation  of 
flowers  J  which  of  late  years  seems  to  have  become  a  real  passion 
with  the  English  people,  increases  the  beauty  of  the  buildings 
as  some  most  brilliant  displays  of  blooming  plants  are  mfldc 
from  many  windows.  If  the  scene  at  times  becomes  very  strit 
iug  and  picturesque  even  to  the  eye  of  the  casual  visitor,  so  it 
must  have  a  benign  and  re&ning  influence  upon  all  the  inhabit-  m 
ants  of  the  place.* 

A  small  black  or  bright  brass  knocker  is  upon  each  famil^'f^ 
door,  and  it  was  touched  by  the  superintendent  with  as  much 
deference,  when  calling  upon  the  occupants,  as  if  he  were  tap- 
ping upon  a  street  door  in  Belgravia  or  of  Beacon  Street.  The 
Peabody  Trustees  evidently  mean  that  every  man  shall  consider 
himself  as  really  at  home,  when  he  enters  their  buildings*  as  if 
lie  occupied  a  palace  at  Hyde  Park.  The  deportment  of  all  the 
euperiiitendents  in  this  wise  impressed  me  very  favorably. 

The  rooms  were  clean,  and  the  various  arrangements  for  cook- 
ing were  admirable*  The  houses  have  long  corridors  runniug 
directly  tbrougti  the  centre  and  along  the  entire  length  of  each 
story.  These  corridors  communicate  with  a  central  staircase 
of  stone  steps.  The  ceilings  are  not  very  high^  and  the  oorri* 
dors  are  ventilated  and  lighted  by  a  window  at  each  end  and 
partially  by  the  central  staircase  opening.  Tliere  are  two 
water*closets  at  each  extremity  of  each  corridor*  All  the 
front  doors  open  on  these  same  passages.  Hence  I  should  fear 
two  results  may,  at  times,  happen  deleterious  to  health.  Unless 
great  care  be  constantly  taken,  the  passages  may  gradually 
become  soiled.  Filth  may  accumulate  and  noxious  Tapon 
arise  from  the  water  closets,  provided  they  are  not  strictly  and 
daily  washed,  or  oftener*  In  case  of  an  epidemic  it  would  bo 
impossible  to  isolate  completely  any  apartment,  as  the  front 
door  of  each  opens  into  this  general  pathway,  Tlie  reply  to 
these  objections  is  that  the  oare  taken  hitherto  haa  provenied^ 

*  SociettM  ire  t&nntd  in  miny  fMiiAhoi  to  pmrnote  this  object,  i&d  prii^  aft  Mtn  j 
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malaria  from  the  water-closets ^  and  no  epidemics  have  as  yet 
ei-er  appeared  in  either  of  the  houses,  although  at  times  diseases 
have  prevailed  extensively  in  the  immediate  neighborliooda. 
The  attics  are  usedj  in  common^  aa  large  washing,  drying  and 
bathing  rooms*  This  community  of  goods  in  otiier  places 
usually  does  not  succeed  welL  Finally,  I  cannot  think  that 
the  universal  custom  of  leaving  the  brick  walls  and  partitions 
uncovered,  save  by  a  white  or  colored  wash^  is  agreeable  to  the 
eye,  or  cau  be  so  homelike  as  others  covered  with  neat  paper. 

In  making  these  brief  criticisms  I  trust  that  no  one  will  deem 
that  I  undervalue  the  magnificent  plan  of  the  benefactor,  or 
would  throw  the  slightest  shade  upon  the  labors  of  the  trustees. 
They  arc  both  beyond  praise.  But  if  any  one  in  Massachusetts 
thinks  of  imitating  this  great  act  of  benevolence,  and  seeks  for 
light  from  these  buildings,  let  him  consider  these  points  and 
compare  them  with  the  views  of  Sir  Sydney  Waterlow  and  Mr, 
Allen,  which  I  shall  give  later  in  this  letter. 

I  conversed  long  and  freely  with  each  superintendent  of  the 
Peahody  Buildings.    The  resumd  of  the  whole  may  bo  made  as 
follows:   Sickness  is  very  rare.    Epidemics  have  not  raged 
inside,  thougli,  at  times,  prevalent  immediately  outside  of  the 
buildings.    Tlie  general  care  of  personal  appearance  of  each 
tenant  improves.    This  is  remarkable,  chiefly  in  the  women  and 
children.    In  some  instances  (as  the  superintendent  at  ::^had- 
well  remarked),  the  change  in  men  is    wonderful;  miracu* 
bus*'*    A  drunkard,  slovenly  and  dirty  ;  a  husband,  neglectful 
of  wife  and  home,  under  the  influence  of  the  silent  example  of 
bis  neighbors  in  these  buildings,  and  from  his  own  growing 
self*re^pect,  became  careful  of  bis  person,  and  his  evil  habits  of 
drunkenness  left  him*     He  was  literally  a  man  renewed. 
Many,  from  being  quarrelsome  when  drunk,  have,  without 
pfiving  up  wholly  their  bad  habits  of  drinking,  learned  to  sufE- 
cieiitly  restrain  themselves  as  to  become  less  offensivo  to  family 
and  neighbors.    Knowing  that,  according  to  the  strict  rule  laid 
down  by  the  noble  donor,  no  one  will  be  allowed  openly  to  be 
vicious,  he  Iiides  the  fault,  and  that  is  a  great  deal,  at  least  for 
others  even  if  it  be  less  than  one  could  wish  for  himself*  The 
infiaence  on  children  is  almost  constant.    They  may  enter  the 
bandings  uncleanly  and  with  torn  garments*    But  they  rarely 
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remain  long  so*  Maternal  pride  and  the  stimulus  applied  to  it 
by  the  desire  of  the  child  to  appear  as  well  and  as  neat  as  its 
playmates,  work  wonderful  cures.  There  are  some  horerer 
who  are  incorrigibly  wrong-doers  and  filthy,  and  some  whose 
nature  seems  to  need  an  occasional  broil  An  extremely  dirty 
tenantj  or  a  weekly  fight/*  said  one  of  the  superintendents, 
*'  I  cannot  allow,  and  I  ha^e  had  to  discharge  some,  tbotigh 
very  rarely,  for  their  filth  or  their  brutality."  Discharges  for 
nonpayraeut  become  less  and  less  frequent.  The  sense  of  in- 
dependence on  the  part  of  the  occupants  is  often  most  ludi- 
crously  shown.  Some  refuse  even  favors,  such  as  the  purchase 
of  coal  at  wholesale  prices  through  tlie  intervention  of  the 
Buperinteadent,  preferring  to  buy  according  to  their  "owi 
Bweet  wills/'  even  if  they  pay  higher ! 

One  superintendent  informed  me  that  very  absurd  stories  w 
propagated  about  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  buildiQi 
when  first  opened.    It  was  currently  asserted  that  everyone 
must  give  up  a  little  of  his  manliness  if  he  entered  as  a  tenant. 
Heuce^  perhaps,  has  arisen  such  insane  protests  as  that  abore 
described,  instead  of  a  real  manliness  of  character. 

The  result  of  my  wliole  examination  has  been  that  of  great 
admiration.   The  influence  of  these  buildings  for  good  upon 
the  liealth,  physical  and  moral,  of  the  people  residing  thereiOi 
is  immeoso    Tliey  are  like  oases  in  the  desert  of  miserable, 
dark  and  dirty  abodes  such  as  I  saw  among  the  separate 
residences  of  Whitecliapel  and  of  Radcliffe  Row.    They  art 
immeasurably  superior  in  every  respect  to  the  public  lodging' 
houses  so  cared  for  by  the  police,  and  of  which  I  have  already 
given  some  account  in  my  "  Night  Stroll  with  an  Inspector  of 
the  Metropolitan  Police.*^    Wherever  hereafter  an  inquirer  m^I 
ask  about  ameliorating  the  dwellings  of  the  poor,  there  will  i^^^ 
name  of  George  Peabody  be  mentioned  with  respect  and  lo^^*» 
for  be  it  remembered  that  institutions  managed  as  the  Peabo^J 
Buildings,  are  almost  purely  philanthropic.    The  percenta^^ 
for  routs  on  the  original  outlays  is  so  small  that  no  capital**^ 
would  desire  to  employ  his  surplus  funds  without  greater 
Wc  must  look  m  other  directions  for  plans  and  successful 
perimonls  in  which  plnlanthropy  and  capital  join  hands.* 

Before  closing  wholly  these  remarks  I  cannot  forbear  rej 

t  See  III,  B«poTto  of  Imppor«d  lodttftrittl  Dwelling  Comp«Qj. 
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iog  a  remark  made  by  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  London  capi- 
talists, one  who  perhaps  more  than  all  others  has  labored  in  this 
cause  of  raising  the  homes  of  the  people,  Tlie  remark  was 
made  to  me  when  speaking  of  the  Peabody  Buildings  ;  "  EKoel- 
lent  as  they  are,  how  mnch  more  good  would  have  been  done, 
and  how  many  more  families  wovild  have  been  placed  in  health- 
ful  homes  if,  instead  of  building  these  large  and  expensive 
tenements,  the  fund  had,  in  part  at  least,  been  spent  in  the  pur- 
ebase  of  suitable  sites  which  might  have  been  let  at  snch  low 
ground-reni  as  to  induce  capitalists  to  build  houses  according 
to  certain  specifications  to  be  laid  down  by  the  trustees,**  The 
more  I  reflect  on  the  subject  the  more  reasonable  seems  this 
suggestion  from  the  London  capitalist 

Miss  BtTEDirrr  Courrs's  Mahket  House,  Lodgikg  Housk,  Aim 
Reading  Room  at  Columbia  Square* 

I  kuow  of  no  place  which  displays  more  the  union  of  fine 
taste,  with  philanthropic  zeal  and  Christian  feeling,  than  these 
grand  works  erected  by  Miss  Burdett  Coutts  for  the  people 
resident  near  Columbia  Square.  Columbia  Square  seems  ex- 
actly the  spot  for  such  a  series  of  institutions*  In  my  walk  to 
it  I  passed  through  streets  filled  with  houses  of  an  inferior  kind, 
and  out  of  which  flocked  troops  of  lively  children^  who  evidently 
were  born  in  the  most  humble  life.  Many  of  these  legions  of 
children  seemed  to  be  checked  by  their  hard  fate  in  some  of  the 
sweetest  attributes  of  childhood.  They  were  often  thin  and 
rarely  clean,  and  although  on  many  of  the  countenances  was 
the  peculiar  bloom  of  young  Englisli  life,  the  average  of  physical 
health  was  far  less  tlian  would  have  appeared  in  any  similar 
mimber  of  children  growing  up  under  happier  auspices.  Henoe 
it  seemed  that  Miss  Coutts  had  wisely  selected  the  spot  for  her 
pbilaiithrQpic  object. 

The  market-house  covers  a  large  open  square,  and  is  entered 
by  various  gothic  arches  of  medium  height.  Small  shops,  and  an 
ian  (over  the  front  of  which  appears  an  inscription  to  the  mem* 
Ofy  of  Sir  Francis  Bnrdett),  occupy  the  basements  of  the  quad- 
rangle.   In  the  open  space  of  the  quadrangle,  at  certain  parts 

the  day,  congregate  the  buyers  and  sellers.  Over  the  various 
Arches,  and  cut  in  the  stone,  appear  mottoes,  some  of  them  taken 
'Wim  the  Bible,  and  all  appropriate  for  the  place,  and  to  be 
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plainly  read  hj  all ;  for  example,  The  earth  is  the  Lord's  an] 
fuliiess  tUereofj  tb©  world  and  they  that  dwell  therein "  Speak 
every  man  truth  with  his  neighbor ;  "  Stady  to  be  quiet  aud 
do  your  own  business;'^  "A  false  balance  is  an  abomiualioii 
unto  the  Lord ,  but  a  just  weight  is  his  delight.*'  The  "  practial " 
man  may  doubt  about  the  value  of  these  mottoes ;  the  sceptic 
may  enecr  \  the  positivist  complain  of  them  as  savoring  of  wkt 
he  calls  a  bygone  superstition — ^and  finally  the  capitalist,  as  be 
wants  to  make  money,  would  chide  tho  whole  of  them,  mi 
with  them  perhaps  all  the  other  graces  that  abound  in  the 
buiiding,  on  the  ground  that  they  do  not  "  pay."  Nevertheless, 
I  honor  the  filial  piety,  tiie  aesthetic  taste  and  the  generous  pbil- 
anthropy  that  led  Miss  Coutts  thus  to  shower,  as  it  were^  beautj 
and  holy  thoughts  over  the  common  ways  and  actions  of  the 
people  and  of  their  children.  When  that  gentle  lady  is  iio  more, 
thousands  of  hearts  will  bless  her  for  tho  sweet  impressions dailj 
given  thera  in  their  childhood  and  youth  by  the  market  walla  of 
Columbia  Square.  ^ 

Adjacent  to  the  square  is  a  large  hall,  two  stones  in  heigh^fl 
but  really  only  one  hall  witli  four  galleries,  two  on  each  side.^ 
Bound  tables  are  in  each,  and  tlie  newspapers  of  the  day  aro 
there*    One  halfpenny  is  charged  for  entrance  into  this  almost 
palaoe4ike  hall,  with  its  polished  granite  columns,  and,  in  m^' 
mer,  with  its  baskets  of  blooming  flowers,  its  brilliant  gas,  aud 
ita  numerous  conveniences  for  reading,  writing,  playing  ches^t 
chequers,  cards,  eating,  and  even,  in  one  portion,  for  smoktoft* 
1  went  into  it  and  found  most  of  tho  news  I  should  have  read 
a  club  house.    A  number  of  persons  were  in  each  compart mc(*^^ 
I  regret  to  say  that  such  a  place  evidently  could  not"  pay* 
Nevertheless,  it  attracts  by  its  cheapness  and  quiet,  and 
vents  some,  perhaps,  from  resorting  to  the  dram  shop,  mhe^^ 
heretofore  alone,  the  poor  have  been  obliged  to  go  for  rclaxali^^ 
from  daily  toil.    Therefore  I  hail  it  as  one  of  the  prophecies  €^ 
the  future  health,  moral  and  physical,  of  the  people. 

Directly  behind  the  market  and  reading  room,  stands 
lodge  or  home  for  the  people. 

It  consists  of  a  rectangular  block  of  four  handsome  br 
buildings,  fiiiiahed  witli  stone*    A  very  graceful  clock -tower  rii 
in  the  middle,  which  is  surrounded  by  a  small  flower  garde 
the  whole  producing  a  very  picturesque  appearance. 
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Tlie  houses  arc  built  much  on  the  plan  of  the  Peabody  Build- 
ings, and  should  receive  the  same  commendation  and  the  game 
criticisms*  I  observed  that  the  blue-tinted  bricks  of  the  walls 
look  more  pleasantly  in  the  rooms  than  the  plain  white  or 
lighter  colors-  The  superintendent  reports  the  same  results  as 
in  the  Peabodj  Buildings  about  freedom  from  epidemics  and  the 
ImproYemeDt  in  the  deportment  of  the  inmates.  Kehas  known 
cases  of  intoxication  radically  cured  after  residence  there* 
There  is  an  evening  school  connected  with  it,  aud  kctures  are 
frequently  delivered  in  the  hall  adjacent  to  the  market.  His 
rules  for  cleanliness  are  to  brush  out  daily,  wash  up  weeklj, 
coloring  of  walls  every  three  or  four  years*  The  prices  range  as 
follows 

For  one  room,  ,      ,      ,      •   2s.  per  week, 
two  roomSp         ,       ,       .    2s.  6d,  or  3s*  6d. 
three    **     •      .      ,      .    3s.  6d.  or  4s.  or  48.  6d, 
four  4s.  3d,  or  4s.  Cd, 

five      "    <      .      .      •   6s,  6d, 

He  receives  any  one  who  applies,  but  first  examines  his  actual 
residence  and  gets  references.  It  differs  in  general  principles 
from  the  Peabody  Building  chiefly  only  in  receiving  those  as 
tenants  who  may  earn  more  tlian  30s.  per  week,  above  which 
the  latter  does  not  go  for  tenants. 


m. 


*THE  TMPROVEB  mDUSTRIAL  DWELLT^fO  COMPANY,"  OR  THE 
UNION  OF  PHILANTHROPY  WITH  CAPITAL,  AND  WITH 
PERFECTLY  SUCCESSFUL  RESULT  TO  BOTH  PARTIES. 


A  thorougli  insight  into  the  operations  of  this  company  is  all- 
important  for  all  who  desire  to  know  how  to  erect  good  homes 
for  the  people*    In  Boston,  the  experiment  has  been  successfully 
tried  on  a  small  scale.    Two  or  three  model  lodging  housea 
26 
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have  been  biiiltj  and  have  done  good  to  a  hw  families,  and  at  llie 
same  time  they  have  returned  eix  per  cent*  interest  oa  capital 
over  and  above  all  incidental  expenses.  But  nothing  has  ever 
been  carried  out  on  so  grand  a  scale  as  by  the  above  named 
company  in  London, 

Whilst  the  Peabody  and  the  Columbia  Square  Buildings  do 
not  pretend  to  pay  more  tliau  the  smallest  return  to  capital,  the 
buildings  of  the  Industrial  Company  give  such  ample  returns 
that  the  directors  have  reTused  (because  so  fully  occupied 
with  erecting  new  buildings)  to  receive  more  money  for  the 
present  year.    While  the  former  cannot  give  an  entire  home 
and  separate  water-closets,  washing- room,  &c.,  to  each  family, 
the  latter  have  contrived  to  do  so,  though  at  a  somewhat  highet 
rent.    Nay,  it  is  one  of  the  cardinal  ideas  of  the  promiiie^^^ 
workers  of  this  company,  not  only  to  provide  such  a  home,  t» 
to  so  arrange  it  that  the  parents  sliall  always  have  a  chaml>«f^ 
and  that  the  sexes  shall  be  entirely  apart  among  children-  Mt> 
over,  the  buildings  are  so  planned  that  every  room  or  b«^' 
chamber  may  be  exposed  to  tlie  open  air,  and  shall  not  op^^^ 
into  long  corridors  tanked  by  water  closets  at  either  extremi  ^» 
as  in  the  Peabody  and  Goutts  Buildings.    All  of  these  armn^^S*' 
ments  of  the  "  Waterlow"  Buildings  are  infinitely  superior, 
a  sanitary  point  of  view,  to  arrangements  for  the  same  purpc:^^^ 
found  in  the  other  two.    Previous  to  the  rising  of  this  compat 
some  unsuccessful  experiments  had  been  made  to  unite  tli^^ 
two  apparently  hostile  elements,  capital  and  philanthropy* 

During  my  night  walk  with  the  police  inspector,  and  in  o;^*® 
of  the  most  filthy  streets  I  passed  through,  I  saw  a  dirty-lookin 
two-storied  brick  building,  planned  differently  from  all  adjacc: 
to  it,  and  somewhat  in  the  form  of  the  model  lodging  houses 
the  present  day.   The  windows  and  steps  were  unswept,  soi 
of  the  glasses  were  broken,  and  it  bore  all  the  marks  of  bei 
inhabited  by  a  rude,  careless  set.    No  flowers  bloomed  from 
window  sills  ;  the  steps  leading  to  it  were  ricketyjand  the  feng^  ^ 
near  it  liad  that  zigzag  appearance  so  significant  of  a  drunkard^  ^ 
home.    There  was  an  entire  want  of  thrift  about  the  whol 
premises,       There/*  said  ray  guide,  **  is  a  model  lodgiu; 
house,  built  from  a  most  benevolent  desire  to  raise  the  miser- 
able, and  at  the  same  time  to  get  some  return  for  capital,— you 
see  bow  il  looks  now, — the  poor  man  who  built  it  failed  in  his 
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dertaking.*'  To  my  inquiries,  our  guide  gave  the  following 
furtber  history :  '*  It  was  originally  built  rather  extraTagantly 
by  one  full  of  benevolence,  but  of  little  practical  experience.  It 
stood  in  the  very  midst  of  an  abandoned  community.  Hence, 
no  one. that  was  respectable  would  occupy  it.  The  owner  had 
not  the  ability  or  wish  to  collect  his  own  rents  consequently^ 
great  arrearages  were  allowed  to  accumulate.  Finally,  in  de- 
spair,  he  leased  it  to  another^  with  the  idea  of  his  sub-letting  the 
tenements.  The  lessee  was  a  man  of  no  principle,  and  soon,  to 
his  horror,  our  philanthropist  found  that  what  he  had  erected 
for  the  improvement  of  the  neighborhood  was  its  curse, — it  be- 
came the  most  elegant  brothel  of  the  street.  Of  course  all  this 
was  stopped,  but  it  was  too  late,  the  house  never  recovered  from 
this  blow  to  its  reputation/*  Truly  here  was  a  monument  sug- 
gestive of  reflections  of  no  very  pleasant  nature.  These  reflec- 
tions, however,  were  amply  replied  to  by  the  results  accruing 
from  the  Industrial  Dwelling  Company's  operations,  and  still 
more  a<^reeably  and  forciiily  met  by  tho  "Organized  Work  among 
the  Poor,"  originated  and  so  successfully  carried  on  by  Miss 
Octavia  Hill  of  London. f 

Again«  previously  to  the  rising  of  the  Industrial  Dwelling 
Company,  another  company  had  been  formed.  This  was  called 
the  MetropolitaUp  It  arose  from  the  idea  first  brought  out  by 
that  most  excellent,  as  well  as  exalted  person,  the  late  Prince 
Ooiisort,  who  proposed  it  at  the  First  World's  International 
BtxhibitioUf  viz.,  in  his  "  Model  Lodging  House/*  The  com- 
pany arose  very  soon  after  this  exhibition,  and  under  that  stim- 
ilus  ;  but  it  failed  to  bring  more  tlian  to  2  per  cent.  It 
gradually  drooped  and  settled  up  its  affairs  as  a  comparative,  if 
lot  a  real,  failure*  Although  its  operations  were  more  success- 
til  than  its  predecessor's,  it  failed  of  getting  what  moneyed  men 
teemed  a  good  return  for  their  capital  employed.  Of  course 
«f>ital  shrunk  from  philanthropy,  and  philanthropy  without 
be&e    sinews  "  became  weak. 

At  length  the  two  leading  spirits  of  the  Improved  Industrial 
Dompany  that  has  accomplished  this  complete  union,  met; — 
employer  and  employed,  each  a  genius  in  his  own  department* 


•  PoMtbl/,  if  thb  g^ntleiaJin  hid  limi  the  t«ct  smd  wisdom  eviuced  by  Hill,  hit 
^o*Mhw  iitccdedttd  m      blad  uiid€rtiikmg.   See  lection  enCiUed  <<  Organized  Work 
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The  able  financier j  the  wealthy  humane  manj  one  of  broad, 
generous  tIcws,  and  of  a  good  conamon  sense^  the  head  of  a 
large  priiitiiij^  establish  men  tj  alderman  of  the  cUy  of  London, 
Sir  Sydney  Watcrlow,  agreed  to  adfance  money  to  the  practical 
xnason,  Mr,  Allen*  This  mason  labored  with  his  haiidg^.but  his 
heart  was  full  of  good  will  to  the  poor,  among  whom  he  was 
born  and  had  lived  nearly  half  a  century.    He  saw  them  dailj 
everywhere  around  him  suffering  for  want  of  *'  good,  Aea/rt| 
and  tasteful  homes."    His  head  became  full  of  plans  for  the 
erection  of  buildings  for  that  desirable  object.    He  knew  all 
the  dire  wants  of  the  case,  for  be  had  grown  up  under  Uie 
same  pressure.    Ilttherto  the  home  of  the  workiagman 
been  neglected;  "consequently,"  remarked  Mr.  Alleo,  "H* 
has  resorted  to  the  tap-room,  where  alone  he  has  found  briglitr 
ness  and  mirth."    Fortunately,  Mr-  Allen  was  brought  into  re- 
lations with  the  rich  capitalist  above  alluded  to,  who.  had  em- 
ployed him  as  a  mason,  and  with  him  he  urged  his  plea. 
Sydney  Waterlow  listened  with  attention  and  interest,  andwi 
throe  other  friends  agreed  to  advance  the  means  upon  the  pl^*** 
suggested  by  Mr,  Allen,  provided,  on  its  examination  by 
accomplished  architect,  it  should  be  found  to  be  according 
strict  legal  and  architectural  principles,  so  as  to  give  safety 
every  room  and  individual  in  it.   The  result  was  favorable,  at 
from  that  time  to  this,  viz,,  from  1863,  Sir  Sydney  with  other 
forming  a  limited  company,  have  continued  to  bnild  and  to  e 
tend  their  operations,  Mr.  Allen  remaining  as  their  archite 
and  cliief  superintendent. 

This  company  was  originated  in  the  above  named  year,  an 
made  its  first  half  yearly  report  in  1864.    Sir  Sydney  lias  beei 
its  chairman  and  mainspring  since  its  origin,  and  to  the  vigoi 
fine  spirit  and  practical  sense  of  these  two  men,  with  ampW 
means  at  t!ieir  disposid,  it  doubtless  owes  its  perfect  success 
The  following  extracts  from  tlie  remarks  of  Mr.  Goshen,  Mem 
ber  of  Parliamont,  at  the  7th  half  yearly  meeting  held  at  tli^^ 
Mansion  House,  February  14,  1867,  may  be  quoted.    He  sai 
that  he  felt  *'  tliat  the  Company  was  not  only  one  of  great  pri— 
yate  interest,  but  also  of  great  public  importance  ;"  and  that^ 

the  greater  the  extent  to  wliich  the  principle  could  hecarriedr- 
the  better  we  should  be  able  to  solve  the  great  problem  m 
bow  our  laboring  classes  are  to  be  acoommodated."  ^^Itha^ 
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€cn  asserted  that  when  a  low  class  of  houses  are  pulled  dowu, 
nd  new  building^  replete  with  all  the  improved  sanitary  ar-  ^ 
angcnients  are  erected  in  their  stead,  it  can  only  be  done  at  a 
>ss.  I  consider  that  it  is  the  ohject  of  this  company  to  dis- 
roTe  that  assertion,  and  to  show  that  good  buildings  can  be 
reeted  in  the  place  of  bad  ones  at  a  profit  instead  of  at  a  loss," 
'  A  profitable  business  can  be  done  if  sites  are  judiciously  se- 
acted/'  Some  of  the  speakers  alluded,  as  capitalists,  to  their 
[ratification  at  the  fact  of  the  good  return  for  the  money  in* 
Gated.  One  regretted  that  the  houses  were  not  for  the  very 
mr  laborer  J  but  rather  for  the  common  mechanic*  To  wliieh 
tply  was  made  that,  if  the  artisan  leaves  his  present  home  Uie 
aborer  will  move  into  it»  and  thus  both  be  improved  in  con- 
!it!on. 

The  directors  in  their  report  say,  during  the  previous  four 
alf  years  dividends  of  five  per  cent,  had  been  paid,  and  a  sum 
jival  to  25  per  cent  of  the  net  profit  was  carried  to  a  reserve 
md."  The  directors  believe  that,  from  their  previous  experi- 
ICO,  tliere  was  a  fair  prospect  of  an  annual  profit  of  at  least 
K  per  cent.^  after  making  liberal  allowance  for  contingent  ex- 

The  following  appears  in  the  Fourteenth  Half- Yearly  Report 
Qde  at  a  meeting  held  at  tlie  Mansion  House,  June  12,  1870. 
The  whole  of  the  share  capital,  viz*^  ^125,000^  has  been  sub- 
x^ibed,  and  a  further  sum  will  be  borrowed  at  4  per  cent*  from 
Public  Work  Loan  Commissioners,  which  will  represent  a 
tal  capital  of  £250^000.    The  company  had  generally  houses 
ell  occupied,  except  at  Greenwich  where,  owing  to  the  de- 
•cssioii  of  trade  in  that  locality,  they  suffered  as  the  Peabody 
Liildings  at  Shadwell  bad,  viz.,  from  a  loss  of  tenants. 
The  estates  of  the  company,  with  number  of  tenements  in 
1,  are  as  follows ; — 
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In  tlio  building  now  erecting  at  Bethnal  Green,  one  rooi 
only  is  provided.  We  cannoE  but  hope  tliat  tliia  also  wil^M 
prove  a  success,  even  at  a  lower  rate.  Never tlieless,  consider — ^ 
ing  the  very  perfect  houses,  thus  provided  witli  two,  three  di — ^ 
more  rooms  and  all  their  addenda,  and  this  within  very  short^l 
distances  from  the  workman's  place  of  labor,  we  cauuot  call  J 
the  rents  high. 

Of  course  it  was  important  to  see  and  converse  with  the  meQ  ] 
most  interested  in  this  great,  this  growing  and  most  successful  j 
company,  whether  we  consider  it  in  the  light  of  the  investment 
of  capital  or  as  a  matter  of  sanitary  reform,  destined  to  exert  a 
immense  influence  on  the  future  health  of  the  English  people. 
These  interviews  I  sought*    They  only  convinced  me  more 
than  ever  of  the  philanthropic  views  and  the  wisdom  and  far- 
reaching  sagacity  of  Sir  Sydney  Waterlow  and  of  \m  Mm 
assistant,  Mr.  Allen,      I  build  for  the  future,*'  said  the  lattec- 
to  me  on  one  occasion,    "  I  have  lived  and  toiled  among 
working  men  of  London  over  forty  years,  and  I  know  ihm^ 
necessUies  and  their  desires.    They  have  been  all  that  wluL^ 
steadily  but  slowly  improving*    I  feel  sure  that  sometime  aft©*' 
I  am  dead,  every  mechanic  will  live  in  such  buildings  as 
are  now  erecting*    Each  one  will  have  his  own  neat,  tastef^^ 
home.*'    Mr,  Allen  believes  in  cultivating  the  lesthetic  part 
the  nature  of  man.    A  welUrained  flower  on  the  window 
reveals  to  him  humanity  somewhat  more  developed  and  a  bett^^ 
tenant  to  be  chosen  for  his  newly-built  houses,  than  when 
finds  neglect  in  this  particular.    Yet  this  man  is  a  workm 
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and  uses  his  trowel  if  need  be  and  dresses  &s  a  workman  should 
when  at  his  daily  labor.  Sir  Sydney  is  the  complameut  of  him, 
a  philanthropic  financier,  with  ample  means  and  full  of  enthu- 
siasm for  the  ideas  uuderljing  their  great  mutual  uadertak- 
iug.  Sir  Sydney  considers  the  company  as  equally  a  fine 
success  as  a  sanitary  measure  and  as  an  investment  for  capitaL 
Everything  is  conducted  on  the  most  rigid  economy ;  no 
salaries  are  given,  Mr,  Allen,  who  has  already  amassed  a  suf- 
ficient sum  to  enable  him  to  build  a  block  of  buildings  on  his 
own  ftccount,  assures  me  that  the  copapany  never  makes  less 
Uiau  twelve  per  cent  Ke  expects  to  make  that  with  bis  own 
at  the  prices  above  named,  and  all  the  rooms  are  engaged  before 
the  house  is  finished. 

On  the  plan  herewith  given^  are  seen  the  arrangements  of  sir 
tenements  or  one-half  of  one  story  of  "Allen's  Building"  near 
Pinsbury  Square.  It  is  the  latest  tenement  erected  by  Mr, 
Allen,  and  was  opened  in  September,  1870*  The  building  is  of 
brick,  with  stone  finishing*  It  is  five  stories  high.  The  rooms 
are  eight  and  a  half  feet  high  from  floor  to  ceiling.  The  front 
is  about  one  hundred  feet  on  the  street.  Its  depth  is  a 
little  over  forty  feet-  Tlie  central  part  of  the  front  line  is  set 
back  a  short  distance,  and  has  four  bay  windows  on  each  story. 
The  two  end  portions  present,  therefore,  the  appearance  of 
wings  added  on  each  side  of  a  more  elaborately  constructed 
centre.  The  structure  has  a  certain  degree  of  elegance  and 
refinement  about  its  exterior,  which  would  make  it  not  in* 
appropriate  for  any  of  the  fashionable  streets  of  the  metropolis. 
Yet  it  is  filled  wholly  with  a  series  of  small  tenements,  very 
couvcnient  and  perfectly  lighted  and  ventilated,  the  homes  of 
some  of  the  humblest  of  the  people  of  Loudon.  These  homes 
are  constantly  occupied*  The  site  of  the  building  is  directly 
opposite  a  wretched,  low  tenement  house  analogous  to  the 
^*  Crystal  Palace  '*  in  Lincoln  Street,  Boston.  Mr.  Allen  feels 
sure,  from  his  previous  experience  of  the  influence  of  the 
Waterlow  Buildings,  tliat  tlie  silent  example  of  his  house  will 
tend  to  elevate  the  character  of  its  opposite  neighbor. 

Sir  Sydney  and  Mr,  Allen  were  both  very  earnest  about  their 
system  of  ventilation,  which  gives  free  access  of  the  air  to 
every  room,  and  allows,  when  two  or  three  doors  are  opened,  a 
fra  circulation  of  air  through  the  whole  house.   They  both 
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ings  are  two  stories  high^  have  two  and  sometimes  three  rooms, 
with  washhoiise,  &c.,  to  each.  They  form  long  streets,  which 
are  broad  and  well  paved,  and  have  neat  sidewalks  on  both 
sides. 

Od  taking  possession  of  any  premises  with  the  intention  of 
eveulually   purchasing  it,   the  tenant   signs  the  following 
agreement  with  the  trustees  of  the  company,  viz. :  to  pay  an- 
nually ten  per  cent,  of  the  price  named  ;  viz. :  five  per  cent,  for 
the  rent  and  five  per  cent,  towards  the  price  of  the  estate ; 
such  paytQOJits  to  be  made  in  fortnightly  instalmeuta  ;  that  if 
he  fail  to  make  such  fortnightly  instalment  he  sliall  be  fined 
3d.,  If  a  second  time  6ff,,  a  tliird  time  9d.,  and  so  oa  ;  that  if 
at  any  time  such  fines  amount  to  the  sum  already  paid  by  the 
tenant,  tlje  trustees  are  to  have  the  right  to  enter  and  hold  the 
pr&tQiises,  as  if  nothing  had  been  paid,  and  to  eject  the  tenant ; 
that  possession  shall  be  given  after  signing  of  the  agreement, 
but  that  a  full  deed  sliall  not  be  demanded  until  three  months 
after  the  final  payment,  when  the  trustees  agree  to  give  such 
deed,  the  teuaut  paying  the  necessary  expenses  ;  that  tlie  tenant 
must  keep  the  premises  in  good  order  and  shall  not  sell  tliem 
without  permission  from  tlie  trustees. 

The  above  summary  gives  an  idea  of  the  nature  of  tlie  traus- 
Mlioug  between  the  trustees  and  tenants  at  Jarrow.    1  ex- 
amined the  houses  and  found  them  neat  and  simple  homes,  and 
Warned  tliat  the  affair  had  been  quite  succesi^rul,  and  that,  one 
after  the  other,  each  workman  was  becoming  a  proprietor  of  his 
own  place  of  residence.    The  stimulus  tlius  given  to  every 
individual  mind  among  the  workmen  lias  been  very  beneficiah 
It  had  also  proved  an  excellent  sanitary  measure. 
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ORGANIZED  WORK  AMONG  THE  POOBt 


Iti  all  that  precedes  we  have  found  it  needfiil  to  have  eillier 
vast  police  authonty^  great  private  benevolence,  or  finally  ^ 
combiimtioD  of  philaiithropic  effort  with  capital,  in  order  tc^ 
raise  to  a  proper  healthful  standhig  the  homes  of  the  poor  m0t  j 
of  the  laboritig  popitlauoct.  ^1^1 

We  now  conje  to  consider  perhaps  the  most  in  teres  tingT^^^ 
certainly  it  is  tlie  most  extraordinary  experiment  of  all  yet 
instituted^  viz,:  what  Miss  Octavia  Hill,  the  originator  of  it 
calls    organized  work  among  the  poor."    It  shows  what  a  sin- 
gle individual  can  do  if  one  only  will  act  with  patience^  perfect 
self-control  and  wisdom  and,  if  need  be,  self-sacrifice  in  a  good 
cause.    By  these  qualities,  and  with  very  little  money,  Mia 
Hill  iias  succeeded  in  conquering  difficulties  seemingly,  at  I 
sight,  insuperable*     She  has  herself  explained  her  methods  i 
the    Fortnightly  Review"  for  Nov.,  1866,  and  in  "McMillan's 
Maga^iue^'  for  July,  1869,  and  more  recently  in  a  private  way, 
at  the  request  of  Mr*  Wilkinson,  she  drew  up  a  statmeut  wliioh 
she  has  kindly  had  copied  for  my  use,  and  the  greater  part  of 
which  I  will  here  present.    It  tersely  tells  the  story  of  what  hoi 
been  done.    Later  in  this  paperl  will  describe  her  usual  method^ 
in  more  detail : — 


^ood 


MiBs  Hill's  Statement,  Jult,  1870»* 
"  The  main  principle  on  which  the  following  experiment 
founded,  is  that  personal  inflnence  is  the  lever  by  which  the  poof 
can  lie  raised ;  tliat  tliis  Is  exercised  better  by  those  who  stand  ia^j 
some  recognized  relation  to  them,  such  as  that  of  landlord. 

•  A  ibort  ttra«  before  1  left  London  in  Koreoiber,  MUs      Inromiad  mt  thmi  th«  hi4 
fivea  the  pvper  for  pnULicAttoQ  «t««vrb«r«. 
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'*  The  first  property,  three  houses  of  six  roomi  eaoli,  was  bought 
in  1864  for  £828,  It  waa  leasehold  with  an  wneiepired  temi  of 
ifty^i  years.  It  has  paid  five  per  cent,  from  the  day  of  purchase 
on  the  capital  inve§ted.  It  has  repaid  a  portion  of  the  capital :  a 
farther  mm  of  £40  baa  accuniulated  from  Uie  profitSj  which  Bum, 
Mr,  Ruskin^  the  proprietors  wishes  to  devote  to  benevolent  pur- 
pofies.  It  has  also  paid  for  building  a  room  for  social  gjitbcriugs. 
These  sutns  have  been  realized  after  providing  for  the  repair  and 
continuous  improvements  of  the  propeily.  The  second  purchase 
was  a  fi-eebold  consisting  of  land,  on  which  stood  iive  bouses  of 
four  rooms  each,  and  one  of  fourteen  rooms,  aud  some  old  cowsheds. 
It  was  bought  in  1866,  and  cost  £2,725.  The  coweheds  were  de* 
tnolishedi  and  the  space  used  as  a  playground  for  the  neighborhood, 
Jin  additional  floor  has  been  added  to  the  houscsj  making  forty-five 
Toonis  in  alL  This  property  has  realized  five  per  cent,  also,  and 
^considerable  sums  for  repairs  and  improvements, 

"Encouraged  by  the  result  of  the  erperiment,  Mrs.  Stopford 
Brooke  last  autnmn  bought  the  leasehold  of  five  bouses  in  Bar- 
viett's  Court*  Each  house  contains  ten  rooms ;  these  also  have  paid 
^ve  p**r  cent,,  and  already  begin  to  pay  the  capitab  Lady  Ducie 
last  Christmas  bought  the  leasehold  of  six  houses  in  the  same  Court. 
*irhey  also  promise  to  pay  well, 

**  Another  lady  has  pnrchased  a  plot  of  freehold  ground  in  the 
^»aorest  district  in  Marylebone.  A  sum  of  £2,000  for  building  on  it 
laas  been  contributed  by  four  ladiesj  and  the  plans  are  in  prepara* 
-tt-ion. 

"  In  all  these  instances  a  marked  change  lias  taken  place  in  the 
m:iiauncrs,  habits  and  morals  of  the  tonfmts,  who  in  most  cases  are 
same  as  were  in  the  houses  at  the  time  of  purchase.    The  rents 
have  been  rigidly  exacted,  and  perhaps  the  sense  of  fnlfihuent  of  a 
^uty  has  much  contributed  to  raise  the  spirit  and  tone  of  the  people, 
**  In  keeping  such  housies  in  repair  a  great  deal  of  carpentering, 
plastering,  white-washing,  and  other  rough  work  has  to  be  done, 
times  of  scarcity  of  work  this  fonns  a  valuable  means  of  giving 
employment,  thereby  assisting,  witliout  demoralizing  the  poor* 
'^K^at  care  should  be  directed  to  supervising  the  cleanliness  of  the 
hoi^ses*    Health  more  oflen  dejiends  on  the  way  the  house  is  kept 
Uiaji  in  its  construction  and  appUances*    The  reckless  destmctive- 
^^BB  of  this  class  of  people  has  been  greatly  cnred  by  setting  aside 
*  fi^ed  sum-  for  repairs  and  improvements,  of  which  an  account  is 
reiidered  quarterly  to  each  tenant^,  and  if  there  is  a  sur|du8  the 
tenants  in  turn  decide  how  it  shall  be  spent  in  improvements. 
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**In  times  of  want  no  charity  has  been  giyen,  bat  work  hns  whm 
possible  been  founfl.  The  amuaements  of  the  teuanta  have  beea 
provided  for  as  far  aft  possible.  Excursions  in  tbe  country  ;  socUl 
meetings  in  winter,  concerts,  ifee-,  have  been  arranged^  and  hnve 
brought  into  more  friendly  contact  the  tenanta,  and  those  inter- 
ested in  them/^ 

It  is  eyident,  from  the  above  account,  that  the  plan  Eucceeded 
becanse  Miss  Hill,  an  intelligent,  well-educated  lady,  fully  ap- 
preciated not  only  the  difficult  and  delicate  relations  of  land* 
lord  and  tenant  under  such  circnmstances,  but  knew  moreorer 
the  influence  she  could  exert  for  good  over  rougher  aud  less 
cultivated  natures. 

I  sought  an  introduction  to  Miss  Hill,  and  I  had  long  con* 
versa tions  with  her,  I  had  previously  visited  one  of  her  houses* 
Her  lady-Uke  self  possession,  and  accurate  and  prompt  ways 
command  the  respect  of  every  one  who  comes  in  contact  with 
her.  One  feels  that  there  is  no  sentimental  nonsense  about 
her^  but  a  downright  honest  and  clear  way  of  looking  at  un- 
pleasant circumBtances,  and  an  unswerving  determination  to 
carry  out  what  sho  deems  a  simple  duty.  This  duty  would  \^ 
to  most  people  very  irksome,  nay,  in  many  respects  absolutely 
repulsive.  Few  would  undertake  it,  because  of  this  essen- 
tially disagreeable  nature.  What  she  has  undertaken  and  has 
accomplished,  most  people  would  say  was  entirely  "out  of 
woman's  sphere*"  I  cannot  present  her  plan  to  the  Americana 
in  any  better  way  than  by  the  following  hypothesis  r — 

Suppose  any  lady  in  New  York  or  Boston  should  say :  I  will 
buy  the  worst  den  at  Five  Points  or  in  North  Street,  even  if  in- 
habited by  cut-throats  and  garroters*  I  will  become  their  land- 
lady. I  will  call  personally  every  week  for  my  rent,  aud 
rigidly  require  it;  I  will  give  no  charity,  but  will  if  possible 
provide  work  ;  I  will  enlist  their  sympathies  by  being  myself 
interested  in  their  welfare.  If  they  are  ill  I  will  try  to  com- 
fort thorn ;  if  they  are  uncleanly,  I  will  try  indirectly  to  make 
them  cleaner.  I  will  occasionally  induce  the  parents  to  bring 
the  children  out  into  tho  Central  Park,  or  into  tbe  Public  Gar- 
den, in  order  that  they  may  feel  the  beauty  of  flowers,  and  may 
tasle  the  sweet  freshness  of  the  pure  air.  I  will  try  to  open 
their  eyes  to  all  the  fair  things  of  art-     Miss  Hill  has  not  only 
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proposed,  but  lias  actually  done  all  tliis.*    She  lias  takea 
charge  of  houses  in  most  wretched  and  low  neighborhoods,  in 
one  of  whioh  the  previous  landlord  had  been  a  drunkard,  and 
his  tenants  had  copied  his  example.    The  filth  of  this  place  was 
extreme.     The  yard  and  wash-house  were  clioked  up  with  the 
nastf  accumulation  of  years,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  use 
either,  and  therefore  they  had  been  definitely  closed  for  some 
time.    Very  many  of  the  windows  of  the  various  rooms  were 
broken  and  filled  up  with  old  clothing.     No  paint  had  touched 
the  house  for  a  great  while.    The  tenants  were  a  wild,  swearing, 
destroying  race.    Miss  Hill  gave  notice  to  them  of  the  change  of 
landlords ;  told  them  she  should  simply  clean  up  the  house  and 
s^epair  some  of  the  broken  parts;  that  ehe  wanted  them  to  aid 
fjor  by  treating  the  premisoa  properly  ;  that  she  should  ask  for 
t  he  rent  previously  demanded  ;   that  it  must  be  promptly  paid 
^^eekly,  and  that  neglect  of  that  bounden  duty  for  two  weeks 
would  produce  a  legal  summons  to  quit  the  premises. 

At  first  no  good  result  seemed  to  arise,  as  the  next  time  she 
went  slie  found  even  tlie  new  places  injured,  and  at  times  wan- 
tooly  broken.    She  said  that  she  hoped  such  a  result  would  not 
l^appen  again,  and  that  she  had  made  op  her  mind  to  spend 
Upon  the  house  a  certain  sum  annually  for  repairs  or  improve- 
KQents,  if  actual  repairs  wero  not  needed  j  that  she  should 
<iliarge  each  tenant  with  whatever  injury  was  found  in  his  or 
l^er  room.    Of  course,  therefore,  they  would  see  that  the  better 
care  they  took  the  more  would  be  left  for  the  general  improve- 
^nent  of  the  premises.    Upon  the  precise  method  of  expenditure 
^  be  made  with  the  saved  funds,  she  should  consult  the  tenants 
^acli  in  turn,  and  perhaps  follow  his  or  her  counsel.    The  re- 
sult was  all  that  could  be  desired.  The  manners  of  all  improved. 
Instead  of  vieing  with  one  another  how  things  could  be  injured 
emulation  was  to  save  as  much  as  possible.    Each  tenant 
Ims  tried  to  improve  his  own  premises.    The  savings  thus  accru- 
'"g  have  enabled  the  landlady  to  add  a  new  story  to  the  house, 
^"d  to  introduce  an  ample  water  supply.    A  playground  for  the 
^liilciren,  and  pleasant  shady  space  for  elders  has  been  opened 
fVont  of  the  building.    Trees  are  growing  where  formerly 
tere  dirty  sheds,  and  green  vines  climb  over  walls  formerly  be- 

*^  Since  writijjg  thh  1  buve  heard  of  one  pjmilar  uadQt taking  by  a  yoiing  Udy  ia 
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smeared  with  filtlu  The  men  have  more  self-respect,  the  women 
are  more  clean! j,  the  children  are  better  clothed,  and  go  mm 
regularly  to  schooL 

Similar  results  have  taken  place  in  another  dilapidated,  door- 
less  house,  "a  perfect  rat-hole*^' 

The  preTioua  landlord  had  been  garroted  and  nearly  killed 
on  demanding  liis  rent.  Mr*  Ruskin,  though  aidiog  with 
pecuniary  means,  deemed  it  almost  hopeless  even  to  attempt  to 
do  anything  with  such  a  place.  But  Miss  H.  succeeded,  1 
asked  to  be  allowed  to  go  around  with  Miss  Hill  when  she  col- 
lected Iter  rents,  and  she  permitted  me  to  do  so.  Into  every 
tenement  she  went  she  quietly  asked  for  her  dues,  but  had  Bom% 
word  to  say  about  the  family.  The  smiling  and  bright  answen 
she  got  from  almost  all  showed  how  dififerent  the  relations  must 
be  between  lier  and  her  tenants,  than  those  which  had  existed 
between  them  and  her  predecessor.  In  one  dark  and  dirty 
alley^  however,  I  anticipated  evil  and  rough  treatment^  for  the 
agent  Informed  MisB  Hill  that  one  of  the  tenants  had  sworn  ho 
would  Dot  submit  to  a  summons  that  had  been  served  upon 
him,  to  quit  for  non-payment  of  rent.  We  went  our  rounds, 
however,  as  if  no  remark  had  been  made.  We  found  the  house 
in  rather  a  poor  condition.  As  it  had  beeu  only  recently  taken 
in  charge,  there  was  some  want  of  neatness  about  the  stairs, 
Ac,  Miss  Hill  remarked  upon  it  and  added,  "  we  have  to  edu- 
caie  ourselves  to  wait  in  hope.  We  cannot  make  them  suddenly 
clean.  For  three  weeks  1  have  been  trying  to  induce  them  to 
properly  wash  that  window.  It  is,  as  you  see,  still  dirty,  The^^ 
will,  however,  learn  by  and  by,"  ^[| 

At  length  we  arrived  at  the  upper  part  of  the  house,  an4* 
entered  a  very  low  room,  evidently  inhabited  by  drunkards^ 
Everything  was  disorderly  and  comfortless*    A  sulkj,  roug^^ 
man,  and  a  bloated-looking  woman,  his  wife,  were  there. 

Miss  H,  merely  said,  **  Mr.  ,  I  learn  that  you  declin^^ 

receiving  the  summons.  You  will  understand  that  it  has  been 
legally  served,  and  if  the  rent  be  not  paid  next  week,  you 
must  leave,"  He  answered  very  doggedly,  and  pounded  furi''^ 
mtsly  upon  the  shoe  he  was  mending,  possibly  to  overcome  the 
inclination  he  had  to  lay  violent  hands  on  his  landlady.  He 
was  well  enough  able  to  work  if  he  chose  to  do  so^  and  could 
also  pay  his  rent  if  he  would  not  drink*    This  man  was  th* 
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ruffian  about  whom  we  had  been  warned*  A  low  muttering 
from  husbaad  and  wife  was  the  only  reply,  as  we  tviniGd  to 
leave  the  room.* 

The  whole  visit  was  a  very  valuable  one.  It  sliowod  that 
the  qualities  named  in  the  earlier  part  of  these  remarks  wora 
all  that  were  needed.  The  last  house  I  hare  tio  doubt  will 
redeemed  and  the  tenants  raised  morally,  as  iti  the  others 
alluded  to,  and  disease,  too,  will  strike  them  less  generally 
under  the  mental,  moral  and  physical  cleanssing!?  that  have  been 
inaugurated. 

I  may  mention  as  a  proper  finale  to  this  wliole  story,  that 
Miss  llil!^  when  speaking  of  the  gradual  education  of  her  ten* 
ants,  remarked  that  some  of  the  lowest  had  so  far  rii^en  in 
self-respect,  and  their  means  of  support  having  consequently 
perhaps  increased,  they  wished  to  get  into  higher  and  hfUer 
rooms ^  out  of  their  old  pathways  !  "  She  had  encouraged  them 
to  do  so*  In  fact,  she  is  now  beginning  to  arrange  a  better 
class  of  houses,  just  above  the  level  of  these  lowest  dens,  and 
hopee  that  she  shall  win  many  up  to  them,  even  if  they  have 
more  rent  to  pay  out  of  their  small  earnings  in  order  to  gain 
that  end. 


SCMMAHT  Of  THE  WhOLE  InVESTIGATIOKS    UPON   8OMH  OF  TUB 

MuNd  NOW  Iff  Operatioh  in  England  roa  Improving  thi 
H0MB8  OF  the  People,  km  the  REfiULTs  of  the^e  Oper- 
ations ON  THE  Health  and  Moralitt  op  tbb  OcftiPANTB, 

I  have  thus  given  five  separate  statements  alluded  to  in  tlia 
Arst  portion  of  this  letter*    Although  each  can  be  read  by  it- 
self, an  importaxit  idea  underlies  and  runs  through  the  wholat 
^iz. :  that  by  improving  the  homes  of  the  people ;  by  making 
-them  neat  and  wholeiome  instead  of  filthy  and  stinking,  we 
□mise  meo^  women  and  children  to  a  higher  standard  of  physi- 
^1  and  moral  beallli.    The  fir$t  paper  entitled  a  Kighl 
Stroll,         prows  tbat  Engiish  faw  jealously  guards  the  public 
,  hdgwg  kamMeM  of  Ibe  poor  and  Ticioos.    It  prescribei  rigid 
:nilei  in  regard  to  d^nllness,  amottnt  of  air,  water,  Ae«,  for 
kidfer*   Aft  the  nme  time  the  sum  law  allows  tbe^i^ate 
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houses  of  the  miserable  and  degraded  of  the  same  class  to  be- 
come by  their  filth,  moral  and  physical  pests  of  the  neigbbor- 
hood  ia  vast  districts  in  London,  As  an  addeudum  to  tbia 
paper,  I  have  given  another  by  which  Boston  seems  to  vie  with 
London  in  its  low  tenemetits,  and  in  disregard  for  sanitary  lair 
it  is  perhaps  superior  to  the  English  metropolis. 

Second,  I  have  briefly  described  the  Peabody  and  Burdett 
Coutts  Buildings*  I  have  given  them  as  illustrations  of  philan- 
thropy, and  of  its  effects  upon  the  dwellings  of  the  laborers, 
and  their  results  upon  the  health  and  morals  of  the  people. 

Third.  I  have  shown  in  my  notice  of  the  operations  of  the 
operations  of  the  Improved  Industrial  Dwelling  Company,,'^ 
how  philanthropy  and  capital  can  join  hands  and  each  reap  an 
ample  return  for  its  efforts  made  and  for  means  given, 

Fi/urlfu  1  have  indicated  the  workings  of  the  Jarrov 
Building  Company » in  which  the  tenant,  bcBides  gaining  all  tba 
advantages  afforded  by  the  preceding  methods j  is  stimulated 
become  himself  the  proprietor  of  his  own  home. 

Fifth,  1  have  described  the  extraordinary  and  yet  simpid 
labors  of  Miss  Hill,  aided  by  the  well  known  writer  on  art,  Mr. 
Buskin,  Rev.  Stopford  Brooke,  &c»  By  these  labors  the  vilest 
dens  of  London  have  been  reformed  to  neatness  and  morality^ 
by  the  personal  influence  of  the  individuals  engaged  io  ihm 
matter,  while  at  the  same  time  the  relations  of  landlord  and 
tenant  have  been  rigidly  enforced,  all  money- giving  charitr 
has  been  virtually  abolislied,  and  with  all  this  there  has  beeiu 
an  ample  return  for  capital  invested. 


TL 

COMPARISON  OF  THE  COMPARATIVE  VALl  ES  OF  A  MOD 
LODGING  HOUSE  AND  COMMON  TENEMENT  BUILDING 
IN  BOSTON. 


In  the  last  year's  report  of  your  Boards  you  regretted  that  i 
was  impossible  to  finish  tht;  account  of  the  "  Comparison  - 
model  lodging  houses  and  common  tenement  houseSi  hi  the* 
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relative  eOects  upon  tUo  lienUh  and  morals  of  the  people.'* 
Though  signed  by  the  whole  Board,  the  final  statement  really 
devolved  upon  myself,  who  Iiad  commenced  the  luvestigationt 
Circamstances  beyond  my  control  compelled  me  very  soon 
afterward  to  leave  America,  and  I  have  been  unable  to  make 
out  a  final  report  till  within  the  past  week,  which  renders  it 
less  complete  than  I  could  wish.  I  should  regret  this  very 
much  if  I  had  not  been  able  during  my  enforced  absence  to 
make  the  preceding  invesfcigationsj  which  I  deem,  and  I  hopo 
the  Board  will  consider,  not  only  not  irrelevant,  but  rather,  as 
it  were,  adding  to  the  foundation  of  the  practical  results  of  our 
last  year's  investigations  in  Boston,  To  these  results  1  propose 
now  to  draw  your  attention, 

A  thorough  examination  was  made  by  Dr.  A.  L.  Haskins, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Board,  and  according  to  a  certain 
definite  plan  of  questions,  at  each  particular  tenement  in  two 
bousee,  viz, :  ihe  model  lodging  houses  in  Osborn  Place^  and 
the  so-called    Crystal  Palace,"  a  common  tenement  building 
in  Lincoln  Street,  Replies  believed  to  be  accurate,  or  nearly  so, 
were  obtained  from  these  two.    Subsequently,  buildings  in 
Stone's  Yard,  in  Cross  and  Stillman  Streets,  Institute  Avenue, 
Eiidicott  Street,  and  Friend  Street  Court  were  seen.    All  of 
these  are  of  the  lowest  and  most  degraded  class  of  buildings, 
^'*otn  all  these  last  the  returns  were  rather  imperfect.    In  one, 
proprietor  compelled  tlie  tenants  to  eject  our  agent. 

Model  Lodging  Hoose  in  03bobn  Place,  Boston. 
The  results  obtained  may  be  summarily  stated  as  follows: 
The  model  lodging  house  consisting  really  of  three  brick 
^^Hdings,  provides  a  residence  for  poor  families.    They  contain 
the  appliances  for  comfort  and  health  provided  by  modern 
^^ciety,  at  a  cheap  rate,  and  yet  large  enough  to  be  amply 
^ftiimerative  to  the  proprietors* 

It  is  situated  ou  the  original  soil  on  a  somewlmt  elevated 
P^^t  of  tlie  city,  where  the  tides  never  reach.  It  is  five  stories 
"'gh,  built  of  brick  ;  is  of  a  very  neat  appearance.  It  has  an 
^'^^ple  supply  of  fresh  air  around  it.  It  h^s  a  large  common 
^'^tr^,  and  private  entries  for  each  family  home.  Each  family 
3  or  4  rooms  with  windows  in  each.  There  are  182  persons 
the  building,  65  of  whom  are  children.    The  basements  are 
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used  for  storage^  ftot  for  dwellings*  The  buildings  are  geiier- 
ally  clean  and  sweet  smelling^  save  when,  hj  carelessness,  o0al  is 
allowed  to  remain  longer  in  the  dust^bin  than  is  proper.  The 
families  ventilate  their  rooms  by  frequent  opening  of  the  win- 
dows. Sutilight  enters  every  room*  An  average  of  931  cubic 
feet  of  air  is  provided  for  each  occupant.  Each  family  has  its 
own  water-closet,  which  is  kept  scrupulously  clean.  There  are 
no  "privies^*  on  the  place.  Cleaulitiess  and  absence  of  un- 
pleasant odors  are  manifest  everywhere.  The  drainage  is  ei- 
cellent*  Each  family  has  its  own  bath  room  in  one  buildinf. 
Two  common  bath-rooms  are  found  in  tlie  basements  of  the  ivo 
other  buildings.  Thrift,  neatness,  quiet,  and  orderly  defwrt- 
ment  prevail  throughout.  All  the  tenants  praise  the  building; 
dislike  to  leave  it  except  when  necessity  compels  a  change 
of  residence.  The  result  to  the  proprietors  is  a  six  per  ceat. 
investment  and  the  payment  of  all  expenses, 
Tlie  birth-places  of  the  tenants  are  as  follows  : — 


United  States, 

Ireland, 

Nova  Scotia,  • 

Newfoundland, 

France,  . 

Germau/j 

England, 


The  health  report  is  as  follows  : — 

It  was  good  before  entrance, 

Improved  since 

III  before  and  since 

III  since,  .       ,       ,  , 


42 


2 

49 


48-98  per  cent. 
24-44  ** 
14.29 
14.28 


Tlic  deafli-rate  is  much  less  than  the  average  death-rafr 
the  city. 

Common  Tenement  House,  ob  Crystal  Palace^  so  calls 

In  striking  contrast  with  this  report  let  us  now  look  at  tl^ 
aspect  of  the  *'  Crystal  Palace"  in  Lincoln  Street,  It  is  a  larg^ 
filthy  lookiug  building,  witli  brick  ends,  but  chiefly  of  woch^ 
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Long  open  piazzas  run  in  front  and  back  of  it  at  each  storj, 
upon  wbicb  immediately  open  each  sitting  or  Imng  room. 
The  veutilatioD  depends  upon  the  doors  opetiiug  on  these 
piazzas,  aad  upon  a  small  window  adjacent,  opening  oa  the 
same.  The  bed-room^  back  of  the  sitting  rooiiij  gets  its  only 
light  and  air  from  these  t^o  apertures. 

Like  tlie  model  lodging  hou^e,  it  returns  a  good  percentage, 
but  the  rente  are  oppreBsrvely  great*    There  are  no  modern 
ippUances,   The  tides  come  up  very  near  to  the  basement 
floor »  but  being  built  on  made  land  no  cellar  exists.    It  is  five 
stones  in  height.    The  air  circulates  freely  around  it,  and  the 
sun  can  reach  some  of  the  sitting  rooms.    It  never  penetrates 
any  bed-rooms.    There  are  sixty- two  famihes.    Each  has  only 
i    a  sitting  room  and  the  dark  bed- room  above  described*  There 
i    are  **195  persons  in  the  buildings  149  of  whom  are  children. 
I   The  basements  are  below  the  level  of  the  street^  and  each 
I   femily  in  them  has  four  rooms,  the  bed-rooms  being  opened, 
I   And  thus  a  passage  is  given  through  from  the  front  to  the  back 
of  the  building.    They  are  all  damp,  dark  and  dirty.  Sunlight 
eoters  a  little  at  the  front  door  and  window.  Of  cubic  feet  of  air 
*o  the  liouse  we  find  only  about  one- third  of  what  is  found  in 
*iie   model  lodging  house  for  each  tenant.    No  water-closets, 
but  only  a  6 1  thy  privy  in  the  yard  is  furnished  the  inmates* 
Tliis  privy  was  in  a  sliocktngly  dirty  state  when  our  agent 
called  ;  it  was  choked  up*    Odor  from  that  and  an  obstructed 
'^^inal  was  very  bad,  even   in  November,    No  bath-room  is 
^*^utid  on  the  premises.    Drunkenness  and  theft  are  not  uncom- 
None  of  the  tenants  praise  the  residence,  though  com- 
P^ll^d  to  stay,  owing  to  tlie  ciieap  rents.   Some  were  indifferent, 
some  even  said  they  liked  the  place.    The  result  to  the 
l*^|>rietor  is  that  he  sub- lets  to  another  who  keeps  a  shop,  and 
^^titrives  to  reap  an  ample  reward,  the  exact  amount  bemg 
known.    In  other  words,  the  house  though  so  miserable  in 
its  appointments,  gives  good  returns  of  money  to  two  persons 
^^'Oni  fQiii  obtained. 

The  birth-places  of  the  tenants  by  families  are  as  follows ; — 


Unit^  States,  1 

Ireland,  60 

Nova  Scotia,  1 — 62 
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Tlio  liealth  report  is  as  follows  : — 

Good  before  entrance,  67,74 

Improvod  since  entrance,       .  +  .  .  3.22 

III  before  and  since  entrance,  *  .  .  .9.67 

III  since  entrance,  .      *       •  ,  *  •  *  19.35 

The  death-rate  presents  some  peculiar,  not  to  saj  eitraordi- 
tiarj  results.  BuSice  it  to  say  it  was  not  so  great  as  one  would 
anticipate,  save  in  the  basements,  where  one-half  of  all  tlie 
deaths  occurred,  and  the  death-rate  tliere  was  liigher  than  m 
the  city  at  large,  I  forbear  to  give  the  few  statistics  oblauied 
because  further  investigation  on  the  point  will  be  necessary. 

Bemahks  ok  tee  above  Statements. 
I  might  well  leave  these  vivid  contrasts  between  the  two 
buildings  to  speak  for  tliemselves.    Health,  physical  and  moral, 
are  the  results  of  the  model  lodging  house.    Less  physical  dis- 
ease  and  less  mortality  are  uoticed  in  some  parts  of  the  tene* 
ment  house,  than  one  would  anticipate  i  but  intemperance  and 
degradation  of  character  are  rife  in  them.    From  the  former 
come  ueat^  industrious,  quiet,  hard-working,  temperate  citizens 
and  their  wives  and  children.    From  the  latter  steal  out  soma 
of  our  thieves,  or  stagger  forth  the  reeling  drunkards.  Neat- 
ness of  hotly  and  of  dwelling  is  seen  in  Osborn  Place,  Beastr 
liness  of  filth  and  noisome  smells  galute  the  senses  in  Lincoln 
Street,    t^nnlight,  so  bountifully  shed  upon  every  human  being, 
is  admiited  to  every  room  in  tlie  model  lodging  house.    It  is 
excluded,  or  but  grudgingly  admitted,  in  more  than  ooe-lhird 
of  all  the  rooms  of  the  low  tenement,  while  into  the  bed-rooni, 
where  the  tender  bodies  of  childreu  spend  more  than  half  of 
their  young  lives,  not  a  single  ray  can,  by  any  possibility,  enter. 
Ventilation  is  everywhere  amply  provided  for  in  a  tnanner 
appropriate  to  our  climate,  in  the  large  entries,  the  windows  in 
every  room,  and  the  ventilating  shafts  of  the  model  lodging 
liotise.    It  is  partially  obtained  in  the  tenement  house  only  by 
opening  the  door  or  window  in  the  living  room,  even  in  the 
depth  of  winter,    Tins  last  fact,  however,  though,  at  first  siglitf 
it  may  seem  a  cruel  exposure  of  a  family,  especially  during  the 
deptli  of  our  winter,  is  perhaps,  a  real  blessing  in  disguise- 
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For  the  inmates,  tliough  exposed  to  bleak  and  Rometimes  to 
biting  cold  witid^  gain  by  this  frequent  opening  to  tlie  street  of 
their  sitigle  door  a  freer  circulation  of  air,  comparatively  pure, 
than  is  given  to  some  of  those  who  live  luxuriously  in  the 
stifling  furnace-heated  houses  of  fashionable  quarters  of  the 
city- 
Such  are  the  general  characteristics  of  the  houses  and  of 
their  occupauts  broadly  considered.  But  it  will  be  well  to 
examine  them  a  little  more  in  detail,  and  in  conclu£ion  sug- 
gest certain  obvious  remedial  measures  that  may  be  necessary, 
or  at  least  allowable,  in  connection  with  the  tenement  buildings 
generally  in  the  cities  of  Massachusetts.  In  this  examination 
I  will  refer  to  various  items  given  above. 

No,  L  Site  of  the  house. — There  is  no  doubt  that  the  site  of 
the  model  lodging  house  upon  the  somewhat  elevated  native 
soil  of  the  city  is  really  better  for  the  health  of  persons  living 
Ihore^  than  are  naany  parts  of  the^  newly-made  land  composed 
of  mud  and  filth  of  every  kind,  but  on  which  some  of  the 
richest  houses  of  our  city  now  stand*  Investigations  in  this 
country  and  in  England  have  fully  proved  the  fact  that  actual 
disease  is  more  liable  to  occur  in  a  house  standing  on  a  damp 
than  on  a  dry  soiL  In  choosing,  therefore,  hereafter,  a  site  fur 
ft  tenement  house,  we  should  not  neglect  this  consideration, 
even  if  the  eflects  of  it  be  not  strongly  manifested  in  the  pres- 
ent returns. 

No,  3*  The  evil  of  using  a  basement  for  a  residence  is  dis- 
tinctly seen  in  these  returns.  The  model  lodging  houses  have 
well- lighted,  dry,  airy  basements,  legitimately  used  for  storage. 
The  low  tenement  house  uses  the  basement  for  residences, 
U  virtually  slaughters  human  beings  by  so  doing,  the  rate  of 
mortality  being  very  many  times  greater  in  the  basement  than 
in  the  rooms  above  it,  and  greater  than  that  of  the  city  at  large. 
In  the  basement  fever,  diarrhcea,  scrofula  and  consumption  are 
liable  to  prevail,  and  if  an  epidemic  occur,  the  dwellers  iu  such 
a  place  are  peculiarly  exposed  to  its  influence.  The  State 
should  forbid  any  owner  of  a  house  to  rent  a  basement. 
Proper  inspectors  should  have  authority  to  shut  up  sucli  places 
as  being  dangerous  to  the  public  welfare.  In  fact,  I  think  the 
law  as  it  now  stands,  if  enforced,  could  apply  a  remedy. 
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The  comparatke  health  fulness  of  the  two  tetiemeiits  is  notiO 
e  vide  tit  as  one  would  hare  thought  it  would  have  been  *  Btit 
the  advantages  of  the  model  lodging,  and  the  disadvantages  of 
its  opponent  can  be  clearlj  seen  on  a  closer  inspection,  Tbe 
returns  from  the  model  liouse  may  be  deemed  more  accurate 
than  those  from  the  low  tenement  house^  because,  first,  the 
character  of  the  residents  is  higlier,  and  second,  there  is  always 
more  willingness  to  tell  of  good  qualities,  thau  of  the  bad 
qualities  of  one's  homestead*  Making  these  deductiona  we  caa 
say  :  Firstj  a  smaller  proportion  of  these  entering  the  model 
lodging  house  were  said  to  be  perfectly  healthy ;  but  notwith- 
standing this,  nearly  oue-fourth  of  all  of  them  gained  in  health 
during  their  residence,  whereas  only  a  very  small  proportion 
in  the  tenement  house  said  that  they  had  gained  in  health.  Of 
these  latter,  we  may  infer  that  the  tenement  bouse,  poor  aa  it 
was,  was  really  superior  in  its  liygienic  influences  to  their 
previous  residence.  For,  of  these  families,  one  bad  lost  eight 
children  by  croup,  lung  fever  and  convulsions,  and  another 
five  children  within  six  years  previous  to  their  entrance  into 
the  tenement  house. 

Second.  Five  per  cent,  more  fell  ill  at  the  low  tanemeat^ 
house  than  at  the  model  house. 

Third.  A  severer  form  of  acute  and  of  chronic  disease  W\ 
found  in  the  tenement  bouse  than  in  the  model  lodgiug  housef ' 
as  the  following  statement  indicates; — 


Ifi  Ldw 


J 


Effects  of  pregDaucy* 
Cotigenital  diaeaaes. 


Catarrh* 

Brotii^hial  trouble. 
Wtooping  Cougb* 
Ebiiymatism, 
LuDg  Dt0ease* 
Diarrbisa. 
Scarlet  F«ver. 
Meaaki* 


Rheumatiam, 
Typhoid  Fever* 
CotijitnctivitlB, 
BrtgbCa  Diseaia. 
Children  in  poorb&ilfc**' 
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It  maybe  rem^irked,  moreover,  that  from  the  results  obtained 
from  Boston  during  the  cholera,  and  other  epidemics,  and  also 
from  London  and  other  large  cities,  the  filttij  state  of  tbe  low 
tenement  house,  h  just  the  condition  upon  which  tliese,  some- 
times rapidly  fatal,  diseases  seize  with  awful  violence.  Such 
places  thus  become  real  food  for  contagious  influences,  nuisan- 
ces to  all  in  the  vicinity. 

In  comparing  the  number  of  deaths  in  the  two  residences 
results  different  from  what  were  anticipated,  have  been  arrived 
at*  The  question  will  arise  whether  there  may  not  be  some 
error  in  the  returns.  The  only  answer  that  we  can  make  is 
that  Dr.  Haskins  recorded  carefully,  and  believed  he  got  the 
truth,  Even  dnring  the  investigation  he  was  surprised  not  to 
find  greater  discrepancies  in  the  mortality,  as  reported  by  the 
occupants  of  the  two  houses,  apparently  so  different*  Never- 
theless, there  is  a  difference,  and  the  model  lodging  house  holds 
its  preeminence  over  its  rival,  and  over  the  city  at  large.  Prob- 
ably the  fact  that  air  circulates  freely  about  this  particular 
low  teaement  house,  the  "Crystal  Palace,**  and  that  other  fact 
already  referred  to,  viz  ,  that  every  time  the  door  of  the  living 
room  is  opened  the  inmates  have  access  to  this  air  from  the 
street,  may  so  improve  this  filthy  place  that  people  live  there 
perhaps  in  spite  of,  what  tisually  are  deemed,  very  pernicious 
infiuenees. 

It  would  seem,  however,  that  there  may  be  some  deleterious 
power  or  powers  at  work  in  the  community  at  large,  upon  tlie 
rich  as  much  as  llse  poor,  that  must  raise  the  death-rate  for  the 
city  at  large.  I  would  suggest  the  following  considerations  as 
bearing  materially  upon  the  mortality  of  the  city  at  large, 
and  which  have  little  or  no  influence  on  the  occupants  of 
this  tenement  house.  The  almost  universal  use  of  closely  fas- 
tened double  windows,  and  hot  air  or  water  or  steam  heated 
rooms;  the  various  exposures  in  dress;  the  want  of  regular 
physical  exercise  in  the  open  airt  the  turning  of  night  into 
day ;  the  merry-makings  of  the  rich,  and  long  laboi^  of  the 
poor  in  ill-Ten  li  la  ted  shops  by  day,  and  the  night-watches  of 
artisans  at  work  for  their  employers;  the  bug  weary  hours 
of  the  seamstress  J  Ac. ;  the  over-excited  mental  condition  of 
Society  at  large, — these  causes,  from  most  of  which  the  teue- 
lueot  lodger  is  free,  tend  to  raise  the  death-rate  of  the  city. 
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Wtien  we  lookj  however,  at  the  terrible  mortalitj  connected 
with  a  re&idence  in  the  cellar,  or  basement  of  the  teDemeDt 
building,  and  find  lliat  itotwithstauding  the  greater  freedom 
ill  the  circulation  of  air  in  the  bed-rooms  of  the  basement^  than 
iu  the  rooms  above  (the  bed-rooraa  being  opened  into  one 
another  so  that  a  stream  of  air  ma^  be  made  to  paBS  through 
the  four  rooms  in  which  the  family  Uve)^  the  death-rate  becomes 
higlier  than  that  of  the  city  at  large,  and  that  one^mlf  of  nil 
the  deaths  in  the  building  occurred  tliere^  we  recognize  the 
deleterious  e^fects  of  a  residence  in  that  low,  damp,  dark  and 
dismal  place.  Certainly  here,  if  ever,  the  law  ought  to  step  m 
between  landlord  and  tenant  and  should  declare  wliat  the  pro- 
prietors  of  the  model  lodging  house  virtually  admit,  vi^, :  that 
the  basement  is  unfit  fur  human  habitation. 

The  part  of  our  Report  which  gives  the  relative  moral  and 
individual  conditions  of  tenants  of  tlie  two  houses,  appeals  t4i 
every  humane  instinct  of  our  nature*  We  report  the  thrift, 
neatness  and  temperance  that  mark  the  model  house,  and  on 
the  contrary  the  filtli,  dirt,  orime^  drunkenness,  and  wlml  is 
worse  the  apparently  stolid  indifference  to  their  degraded  con- 
dition that  mark  several  of  the  occupatits  of  the  tenement 
bouse.  Tiie  Rev.  Dr.  Ghanning  used  to  aay  that  the  statement, 
if  true^  that  the  slave  was  happy  in  his  lot,  was  no  valid  argu* 
ment  in  favor  of  slavery,  but  ratl»er  one  of  the  strongest 
arguments  against  it^  inasmuch  as  the  fact  of  his  remaining 
satisfied  and  happy  in  such  a  lot,  proved  that  slavery  bad 
thoroughly  degraded  all  manly  instincts.  Hence  when  we  read 
in  our  returns  from  the  tenement  house,  that  thirteen  out  of 
sixty-two  families  liked  their  wretched  and  filthy  residence,  and 
that  twenty-one  out  of  the  sixty -two  were  indifftreni  whelber 
they  should  go  or  stay,  we  feel  tlie  degradation  to  which  human 
nature  can  falK  And  we  then  turn  with  pleasure  to  the  fact 
that  forty-eight  out  of  forty-nine  in  the  model  lodging  house  were 
delighted  with  their  humble,  but  clean  and  healthy  hotneSi 
Twenty- eight,  however,  of  the  sixty- two  in  the  tenement  honed 
disliked  it,  ar»d  the  reason  for  that  distaste  was  the  amount  of 
noise,  of  drunkennesiS,  filth,  and  possible  theft  that  surrounded 
them*  In  other  words,  more  than  one-third  of  tlie  dwellers  111 
this  wretched  place  virtually  appeal,  though  mildly,  like  th^ 
poor  Franciscan,  tu  us  for  help.  Should  not  help  be  extended 
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them  by  some  ooe?  Who  among  our  rich  men  are  ready  to 
come  forward,  and  either  individually,  or  by  large  combiuattou 
of  capital,  erect  model  lodging  bouses  like  those  described  in 
this  paper,  or  like  those  recently  erected  in  London  by  the  regal 
monlRceiice  of  our  distinguished  countryman ,  Mr*  Peabody,  or 
by  Sir  Sydney  Waterlow  and  Mr.  Allen  ? 

The  examination  relative  to  receipts  for  capital  expended 
presents  items  that  are  eminently  satisfactory  from  both  liouses. 
The  income  cleared  from  both  is  all  tliat  could  be.  wished,  not- 
withstanding the  totally  different  class  of  building  which 
gains  tlie  rent. 

Prepayment  for  short  periods,  &  week  or  thereabout,  is  the 
inTariable  rule  in  both.  Doubtless  much  depends  on  the  rigi- 
latice  and  decision  of  character  of  the  proprietors,  and  of  their 
agent.  But  when  pure  philanthropy  and  a  steady  six  per  cent, 
interest  on  capital  can  be  combined,  even  the  most  practical  com- 
mon^sense  business  men  need  no  longer  stand  aloof  from  this 
great  midertaking  of  building  suitable  houses  for  the  poor.  In 
Boston  this  ap{>eal  is  tlie  more  urgent  at  the  present  time,  owitig 
to  Uie  large  improvements  that  are  now  making  at  Fort  HlU, 
wliereby  tliousauds  of  our  poor  are  driven  from  their  homes,  in 
order  that  their  sites  may  be  turned  into  vast  thoroughfares  of 
basiness.  In  this  appeal  let  us  suggest  the  following  to  the 
ftdvocates  of  temperance.  What  human  being  is  there  who  if 
compelled  to  live  in  such  filthy  homes  as  that  presented  l*y  the 
low  tenement  house,  would  not  be  degraded  and  almost 
itievitably  tend  to  drunkenness?  Is  oot  drunkenness,  if  fur  no 
otiier  reason  than  to  drown  for  a  moment  the  sense  of  sur- 
rounding wretchedness,  a  mo^t  natural  result?  The  cause  of 
temperance  thus  becomes  intimately  blended  with  that  of  build- 
ing pleasant  homes  for  the  poor. 

lntemi)erance  claims  our  attention  under  the  law,  and  il 
BtHkes  at  the  root  of  all  health.  Take  away  a  man's  or  woman's 
&elf-ref^|>ect,  and  you  tend  to  drive  them  to  low  habits  of  body, 
and  tlience  come  disease  and  death.  They  no  longer  revolt  at 
a  filtliy,  unhealthy  home*  Place  the  same  persons  in  clean, 
welUappointed  apartments,  wliere  tliey  can  live  in  comfort  with 
(heir  fanjilies,  and  can  attend  to  the  decencies  and  proprieties 
of  life,  and  they  are  HTted  up  morally;  their  iitteilect  usually 
follows  with  an  almost  equal  pace  towards  a  true  manliness  and 
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womanliness  of  character  and  behavior,  and  witb  these  comes 
a  greater  health  of  body. 

But  long  before  private  charity  and  enterprise  shall  have 
erected  homes  for  the  poor,  cannot  the  city  authorities  or  the 
State  do  something  towards  improving  this  and  many  more 
tenements,  equally  or  perhaps  more  degraded  than  the  subject 
of  our  investigations  ? 

By  ordinance,  the  aldermen  of  the  city  of  Boston  act  as  a 
board  of  health  for  the  city.  By  law  tliey  can  examiue  all 
nuisances  and  order  tlieir  removal.  They  can  punish  a  man 
who  disobeys  the  mandates  of  the  board  or  councih  Tlioy 
may  notify  tenants  living  in  a  place  that  proves  a  nuisance,  and 
order  its  abatement. 

They  may  even  forcibly  enter  into  anyplace  supposed  to  con* 
taiu  a  nuisauce,  and  all  opposers  of  their  authoritj  can  bo 
punished. 

There  would  seem  therefore  to  be  law  enough,  if  it  wers  only 
carried  out  effectually. 

Why  is  it  therefore  that  such  nuisances  are  allowed  to  exist! 
Is  it  possible  that  men  can  consider  such  places  as  not  nuisances 
in  the  eye  of  the  law  ?  Surely  anything  that  can  add  fury  to 
a  pestilence  ought  to  be  called  a  nuisance*  These  vile  tenc^ 
ments  do  this.  A  basement  that  brhigs  death  at  a  greater  rate 
than  in  the  city  at  large,  ought  to  be  summarily  closed  as  % 
place  of  residence,  as  a  nuisance  of  the  grossest  kind,  | 

This  excuse  therefore  cannot  be  offered.  The  old  time  maxim 
"  What  is  everybody's  business  is  nobody's  business/'  really  is 
the  reason  for  the  neglect*  flow  can  we  expect  the  mayor  and 
aldermen  of  the  city  of  Boston  to  attend  to  Huch  thingi ! 
From  the  nature  of  the  case  it  would  be  impossible  for  these 
officials  to  be  able,  if  willing,  personally  to  manage  such  details. 
It  remains,  however,  as  their  duty,  and  they  are  bound  by  8om@ 
means  to  abate  such  evils. 
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VIL 

CONVALESCENT  HOMES. 


Tliese  noblest  of  cliarities  and  promoters  of  the  health  of  the 
people,  IiaYe  recently  sprung  up  in  maiiy  of  the  chiof  cities  of 
England*  They  do,  perhaps,  quite  as  much  service  to  the  poor 
«s  the  various  hospitals  of  the  kingdom.  They  are  ha  tended — 
1st. — To  provide  in  the  country  rest  from  labor,  and  proper 
food  and  lodging  for  those  who,  while  usually  living  and  working 
in  the  crowded  cities,  become  not  really  ill,  but  are  in  that  con-  * 
ditiou,  that  if  care  be  not  taken,  they  will  either  fall  into  a  state 
requiring  hospital  treatment,  or  become  seriously  and  perhap 
permanently  ill. 

2d. — To  take  care  of  that  numerous  clasa  of  patients  who, 
having  stayed  a  long  time  at  the  hospitals  have  recovered  so  far 
as  to  be  discharged,  and  yet  they  are  unable  to  attend  to  tlieir 
daily  work,  and  really  need  a  few  weeks  of  country  air  to 
tlioroughly  restore  them  to  labor.  Or 

3d- — For  perhaps  au  equally  large  class  who,  while  having 
remained  a  long  time  at  their  own  homes  ill,  are  stilt  unable  to 
work,  and  do  not  seem  to  gain  farther  good  from  any  remedy* 
Nothing  has  seemed  to  do  them  any  good, — and  their  natures, 
as  it  were,  unconsciously  sigh  for  a  breath  of  country  life.* 

For  all  of  these  classes  of  invalids  the  Convalescent  Home 
is  a  boon  of  inestimable  value.  Almost  every  person  hi  the 
larger  cities  of  Massachusetts  has  seen  such  invalids,  and  has 
lamented,  if  he  have  thought  at  all  upon  the  subject,  that  there 
was  not  such  a  sanitarium  a  short  distance  from  his  own  town, 
to  which  he  could  direct  the  sufferer. 

Only  a  few  years  ago  (comparatively  speaking)  a  gentleman 
in  London  met  such  a  case  in  a  young  female  who  had  been 

'  ^''Wh&t  tbefie  jperaodn  irAiit&re  not  hospital  comfortSf  howeTar  liberalljr  bestowed,  m 
jpedkineii,  however  i^kilfuliy  prescribed,  but  ttie  natural  rastonitLv«t  of  ftiesb  couotiy  air, 
good  food^  g«jitle  exenziae  out  of  door*,  md  th»t  mental  quiet  And  freedom  (Sfoin  ^xietj 
wfoicb  caaqoi  pouibl/  b«  the  lot  of  tbe  Laboring  manif  whila  struggling  «t  once  Hf^Ainst 
pcrverty  and  bodily  ireakaesa/*— JSi^rt       the  MdropoUian  QimatuC€M  Imtimim^ 
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discharged  from  one  of  the  hospitals  in  that  city,  too  weak  to 
work,  without  money,  and  with  liardlj  a  spot  on  which  to  lay 
her  head.    She  appealed  to  the  philantliropiat.    He  stiw  her 
wants,  but  bad  no  means  himself  to  send  her  even  for  a  fo 
weeks  into  the  country.    He  appealed  tlirougb  the  journals  fi 
means  to  attend  to  tliis'particular  case.    That  uewspaper  flrtici 
was  the  nucleus  around  which  similar  thoughts  in  the  co  " 
tnuiiity  immediately  crystallized.    And  from  it  has  arisen  the 
really  fine  practical  result,  which  declares  that  cverif  community 
of  any  size^  and  each  hospUai  in  large  meiropofUan  dhtrk 
mnst  have  a  convalescent  home,  or  be  faithless  to  the  duties  of 
high  humanity,  which  requires  of  each  individual  and  each  Sta 
to  promote  as  much  as  possible,  and  by  every  reasonable  maant 
i  the  general  health  of  alL    I  wish  to  bring  to  your  notice  ihree 
institutions  that  I  Yisited^  in  order  to  personally  exaoiiiie  tbeif 
working,  ( 
FirnL — The  oldest  and  most  comprehensive  is  the  Metro- 
politan Convalescent  Institution.    It  was  founded  in  1840.  It 
has  three  homes,  viz.,  the  Asylum  at  Walton-on-Tbames,  and 
two  children  brandies.    In  these  last  are  taken  children  from 
two  to  fourteen  years  of  age  ;  one  for  girls  at  Hendon,  Middle^ 
sex  ;  and  another  for  boys  at  Witcham.    It  has  a  central  office 
at  S2  SackvOle  Street,  Piccadilly,  London,    The  asylum  at 
Walton  is  a  large  new  building  erected  in  a  dry  and*  healthy, 
but  somewhat  uncultivated  spot.    It  presents  an  imposing  ap- 
pearance,— with  its  broad  front,  and  with  grounds  tastefully 
arranged  with  shrubs  and  ffowers  in  that  peculiar  beauty  of 
landscape  gardening  much  seen  in  England  at  the  present  time. 
The  interior  has  large  and  airy  corridors  opening  into  wards  or 
saloons  for  sitting,  eating,  sleeping,  &c.    All  these  have  abun- 
dance of  sunlight  and  sun-heat  during  the  day,  and  free  ventilii- 
tion  during  day  and  uiglit.    Nothing  extravagant  or  expensive 
is  observable,  but  everything  is  provided  to  promote  that  com- 
plete rest  for  the  body  and  soul  which  the  woru*out  invalid 
needs.    In  1856  (after  sixteen  years  of  existence)  the  directors 
report  that  8,000  had  been  received  from  the  opening  of  it* 
Last  year  they  reported  that  tlie  building  eoutaius  260  beds,  and 
that  the    total  number  reoeived  annually  exceeds  3,000,  Pa- 
tients from  the  various  hospltab  and  dispensaries,  and  from  the 
crowded  courts  aud  alleys  all  over  the  metropoUsj  are  cmir 
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stantly  beinpf  received  into  it,  and  they  iti  general  are  able  to 
return  to  their  einplojtuent  with  their  liealth  fully  restored  in  a 
little  more  tlian  three  weeks/' 

The  Institulion  is  under  the  patronage  of  the  queen  and 
nobility,  and  is  supported  by  voluntary  subscriptions  of  very 
maiiy  private  persotis.  It  lias  a  board  of  management  consist- 
ing of  27  persons,  and  four  trustees.  Honorary  and  attending 
boards  of  physicians  and  surgeons  are  connected  with  it. 

"Ajinaal  subscribers  of  one  guinea,  and  donors  of  ten  gtilneaa, 
have  the  privilege  of  recommending  one  patient  yearly*  Annual 
Bubscribera  of  two  guinea^  and  dunoi-g  of  twenty  guiueiis,  two 
patients  ;  and  every  donor  of  thirty  guineas  and  upwards,  and  every 
annual  subacriber  of  three  guineas  and  upwards,  becomes  a  governor 
of  the  institution,  and  has  the  privibge  of  attending  and  voting  at 
the  general  mectingB  of  the  governors,  and  of  recommending  three 
patients  annually. 

Every  clergy  man  who  either  lends,  or  himself  makes  use  of  his 
Iplt  for  a  sermon  in  aid  of  the  charity,  has  the  privilege,  if  the 
mm  amount  to  twenty  guineas,  of  recommending  for  admiseuon  one 
patient  yearly  for  the  term  of  ten  years,  and  for  every  additional 
:een  guineas  so  collected,  one  additional  patient  yearly  for  the 
me  term,  provided  that  the  words  '  snms  collected   be  held  to 
mean  the  actual  amount  paid  in  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Institution 
exduaive  of  expense  of  collection ,  and  exclusive  of  donations  and 
sub6€ription%  for  which  the  donor  may  claim  a  sepai^ate  privilege." 

I  have  entered  into  these  details  because  this  institution  was 
Uie  ijrst,  and  is  perhaps  the  most  complete  in  its  organisation, 
aud  I  have  wanted  to  present  the  subject  in  a  practical  and  sug- 
gestive form  to  the  citizens  of  Massachusetts, 

Hie  institution  for  girls  at  Hcndon  I  visited.   It  is  under  the 
sauiB  management.    That  and  its  companion  for  boys,  at  Witch- 
^m^are  smaller  ;  but  judging  from  what  I  saw  wheu  visiting 
Home  at  Hendon,  it  is  under  capital  management,  and  pro- 
motes greatly  the  health  of  the  few  children  from  London  their 
Pt*esent  means  allow  them  to  receive.    The  childreu  grow 
Bt  rcmger  and  recover  health,  and  leave  the  place  with  sorrow. 
Tli^  home  is  in  a  village  sweetly  situated  about  a  half-hour's  ride 
^^oin  rjondon.    A  conservatory  and  large  playground  and  opeu 
E^eea  gelds  are  adjaeent|  and  to  all  of  these  the  children  have 
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free  access.  Froiii  three  to  four  hundred  children  have  each 
passed  three  woekB  or  a  monih  there  during  the  past  summer. 
Only  those  who  can  walk  about  are  received.  If  con&ued  to 
the  bed  they  are  returned  to  a  liospital  or  to  their  home*  The/ 
liave  plenty  of  good  wholesome  food  and  fresh  air,  and  the 
]>hjsiciaii  visits  the  place  chiefly  to  sec  these  remedies  are  freely 
ad  iui(ji  stored, 

hi  the  report  of  the  directors ,  1870, 1  find  the  follomng : — 

"  It  would  be  superfluous  now  to  enlarge  upon  the  great  adv^ri- 
tagOFi  which  attend  the  cnreful  working  of  Convalescent  Instttn* 
tioDs.  Dr,  Ghadwick  says  that  *■  no  town  ho^^pital  will  be  consiil- 
ered  completely  fitted  for  tlie  discharge  of  itss  l^enefixreut  function! 
unless  there  be  associated  with  it  a  Convalescent  InBtitution  scmie 
diBtance  in  a  country  situation,' " 

And  this  last  remark  natu  rally  leads  nie  to  give  a  brief  de- 
scription of  the  magnificent  Convalescent  Hospital  or  Home 
recently  opened  under  tlie  direction,  and  for  the  sole  use  of  St. 
George's  Hospital  in  London. 

It  is  situated  a  few  tniles  from  London,  but  fully  removed 
from  its  noise  and  suioke,  in  the  midst  of  a  beautifully  divers^i' 
lied^  uriduiatiJig  country.    It  opens  to  the  South,  and  the  slB^^^ 
batlies  it  all  day  long.    It  commands  an  extensive  view  of 
least  a  five  or  six  miles'  radius  over  hill  and  dale  and  woodlas^^ 
and  cultivated  fields.    Flocksi  and  herds  quietly  graze  witb 
view  of  tlie  place,  and  the  rooks  caw  over  the  adjacent  fielcP 
Everything  is  redolent  of  country  life*    It  is  a  spot  tliat  of  its^^^' 
would  prove  a  balm  to  many  a  &ick  soul  wearied  and  almc^^' 
worn  down  by  London  labor  in  a  London  atmosphere.  It  aro 
in  this  wise. 

Mr.  Atkinson  Morley  was  one  of  the  most  active  of  the  go 
ernors  of  Ht,  George^s  Hospital.  That  institution  needed  moi 
aGcommodations  and  Mr,  Morley  had  determined  to  enlarge! 
But  dilbcul ties  arose  about  gel  ting  the  land  adjacent  to  the  it 
stitution  in  London,  and  a  suggestion  was  made,  why  not  buil 
a  new  estaljlisbment  in  the  country  which  may  prove  a  ooi 
valetjcent  borne  as  well  as  really  a  ward  of  the  hospital 
The  result  was  that  Mr.  Morley  left  by  will  £  160,000  for  th 
object.  By  direction  of  the  lord  cbaticellor  about  jCoO|OQO  ha?*^ 
been  used  in  purchasing  the  land  and  erecting  the  buildiu] 
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thus  a  large  balance  to  meet  current  expenses.  It  has 
asiiig  but  very  neat  appearance*  It  is  evident  tliat  while 
has  presided  in  its  erection,  simplicity  and  economy  have 
jeen  sedulously  attended  to.  It  is  built  in  the  form  of  the 
letter  T.  The  wards  are  grand  in  breadth  and  length,  and 
fi  teen  feet  from  floor  to  ceiling.  Ample  room  is  given  to  each 
bjd.  The  windows  open  to  the  south.  The  superintendent  is 
allowed  at  present  to  receive  one  hundred  patients  only,  fifty  of 
each  sex.  It  was  opened  le^s  than  a  year  since,  and  no  report 
has  yet  been  printed  of  the  results,  But  no  one  can  visit  it 
a  id  doubt  for  a  moment  of  the  immense  aid  it  is  destined  to 
give  its  metropolitau  parent,  from  whose  wards  alone  the  in- 
valids are  to  come.  The  two  are  merely  complementary,  one  of 
the  other.  Similar  institutions  ought  immediately  to  arise  in 
all  the  large  cities  of  this  country.  Will  Massachusetts  take  the 
lead  iu  this  moat  beneficent  of  sanitary  measures  ? 

The  two  methods  of  public  hospital  and  of  private  benevolent 
Bubscriptious  might  easily  be  united.  In  Boston,  for  example, 
vhal  prevents  the  united  efforts  of  the  various  hospitals  and 
of  the  Boston  dispensaries  with  private  charity  e&tablisliing  a 
convalescent  home  iu  some  healtliy  suburb  of  tlie  metropolis? 
And  why  should  not  Worcester,  Lowell,  Lynn,  Fitchburg,  &c., 
Iiave  each  its  sanitarium  of  the  same  nature?  I  suggest 
Mesd  facts  and  these  reflections  to  the  Board,  and  through  the 
IBoard  to  the  people  of  Massachusetts,  in  the  sincere  hope  that 
'tliey  will  tend  to  tlie  practical  result  of  the  esiahfiithmeni  o/  such 
dmiUutions  wherever  the^  map  be  needed  in  our  Stale* 


VIII. 


AGK,  WHAT  SHALL  WE  BO  WITH  IT?  THE  EARTH-CLOSET- 
J^J-iBIGATlON  OF  LANB.   DRAINAGE  TO  THE  BiVEES  OB  SEA. 


There  is  no  single  suhjeet  that  is  attracting  more  attention  in 
*B  gland,  and  which  excites  (strange  as  tlie  remark  may  seem 
^     some  people  in  Massachusetts)  more  heated  partisanship, 
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that!  tlio  vast  questions  looming  up  under  the  various  namei 
of  "  eartU'closet/*  water-clos6t/'  **8awago/'  its  danger  to 
hcaUli,''  "ite  widespread  and  fatal  waste/'  "  its  utilization  as  a 
manure,"  A^c.  hi  otlier  words  the  great  sanitary  question  t>f 
to  day  throughout  Great  Britain  is  the  economic  removal  from 
houses  of  what  is  deleterious  to  man^  and  the  proper  use,  as  a 
source  of  income,  of  what  has  been  heretofore  wholly  wasted. 
Tliousands  of  pounds  sterling  are  annually  sent  from  England 
to  Egypt  to  gather  up  the  old  mummied  remains  of  past  ceiitu* 
ries  of  men  J  or  merchant  vessels  sail  round  the  world  in  order 
to  gather  the  faeces  of  birds,  that  perhaps  for  equally  lonja;  cycles 
of  time  have  hrooded  over  some  one  or  more  of  the  beautiful 
islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  And  all  this  expense  is  incurred, 
while  actually  throwing  away  immense  quantities  of  a  material 
having  the  higliest  fertilizing  qnalities*  ^ 

These  vexed  questions  cropped  out  and  were  bandied  ahouMj 
from  section  to  section  of  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  recently  held  at  Liverpool,  and^ 
presided  over  by  tlie  celebrated  Huxley,  ^ 

FirsL  The  section  on  health  spoke  often  of  it  in  regard  to 
sanitary  measures,  Then  it  occupied  an  entire  session  of  tlie 
engineering  department.  Pinallyj  it  absorbed  much  of  another 
session  of  the  chemical  section  in  hearing  public  reports  on  the 
subject,  and  in  lifttening  to  the  appeals  of  Mr.  Forbes  for  his 
plan  of  m  ^Uhmwing-  down'^  all  tho  substances  deleterious  to 
healtli,  while  saving  them  for  manures  ;  and  be  informed  us 
that  he  did  that  so  thoronghly  and  cleansed  tlie  sewage  water  of 
the  Thames.  Mr.  Forbes  was  willing  to  pour  into  a  wine-glass 
a  portion  of  the  water  thus  purified  atid,  martyrdike  (as  some 
of  us  thought),  sipped  it  in  our  presence  to  prove  its  p€rf<N)M| 
iimocuousness  and  sweetness!  Tliese  questions,  more  thai^ 
any  other,  were  in  fact  the  marplots  of  many  sections  and  had 
to  be  freqnently  suppressed,  or  ratlier  repressed^  by  the  presiding 
officer  of  the  particular  section  in  which  it  appeared.  Far  ex- 
ample, tlte  chemist  kept  the  discussion  simply  to  the  chemical 
aspects  of  the  question,  and  all  engineering  or  simply  sanitary 
ideas  were  sedulously  kept  away.  They  had^  strictly  speaking, 
no  right  in  the  laboratory*  And  so  it  was  witli  the  other  sec- 
tions. I  mention  these  facts  simply  to  prove  the  great  &ii<l 
wide-spread  interest  in  the  subject. 
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In  the  social  science  programmes,  widely  diatribnted  durhg 
the  meeting  of  the  Britbh  Association j  it  was  distinctly  brou^iht 
out  fts  a  reason  for  going  to  Newcastle-on-Tyne  that  tlie  subject 
of  sewage  would  be  thorongbly  examined  in  all  its  bearings 
upon  the  health  and  prosperity  of  the  community,    Indnced  by 
t!mt  fact  I  attended  that  meeting,    Tlie  sulyect  was  every  day 
brought  up  in  some  way  or  another  in  the  healtli  section,  and  I 
soon  found  that  partisan  Tiolence  was  not  confined  to  republfcs 
alone,  nor  to  political  parties,  nor  could  theology  ever  produce 
more  bitter  denunciations  than  were  poured  out  by  one  party 
upon  the  other  upon  this  subject.    If  I  had  not  been  amnsed 
I  should  have  been  indignant  at  hearing  men  whose  works  I 
Jjflve  read  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  thought  were  men  of 
consummate  wisdom,  sagacity  and  coolness,  use  language 
trorthy  of  Birllingsgate  toward  an  unlucky  and  persistent  sup- 
jjorler  of  the    earth-closet'^  idea.    This  poor,  abused  article, 
irJiioh  many  have  found  so  serviceable  to  their  houses^  and  pri- 
TA^e  rooms,  would  have  been  utterly  annihilated  if  the  vener* 
al>le  statistician  and  writer  on  health  could  by  any  word  of  his 
ha^e  gained  that  end.    One  opponent  of  this  unhappy  article 
decslared*  for  his  partj  that  he  was  unwilling  to    take  counsel" 
from  80  fooliKh  a  creature  as  the  cat  who,  from  the  time  of  Noah, 
ha.s  quietly  been  teaching  what  Rev.  Mr.  Moule  proclaimed,  ex 
ca^hitlra^  only  a  few  years  ago.    Dr.  Farr  at  length  came  to  the 
B^o  diation  of  both  parties  by  suggesting  that,  after  all,  both  had 
tWosame  object  at  heart,  viz. :  the  disinfection  and  removal  of 
11  n  wholesome  articles  from  our  homesteads,  and  the  only  diver- 
sity of  opinion  was  on  a  minor  pointj  viz.,  the  method  to  be 
P'^Tsaed  for  that  disinfection  and  removaL 

Surely  a  suhject  that  excites  so  much  attention  in  England  as 
^  sanitary  and  economical  and,  incidentally,  a  vast  engineering 
'^©asure  deserves  our  candid  attention.    I  cannot  throw  much 
'%*Jt  upon  the  subject.    Nevertheless,  as  I  looked  into  some  of 
practical  schemes  now  in  operation,  T  propose  to  gi^^e  to 
Board  the  results  of  my  experience  iiLtliis  matter,    1  begin 
the 

Eabth-Oloset. 

^  Baw  this  in  full  operation  in  two  places,  viz-r  at  the  villages 
-tialton  and  Bererly  near  Triug,  and  at  the  International  Hos- 
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pital  at  Bingen  on  the  Rhinep    Id  all  these  places  it  was  &  pe^ 
feet  success.    Halton  and  Beverly  are  small  villages  contaiuiu; 
ahout  fifty  families  each.    Till  Mr.  JameSf  ati  iutelligeat  gen 
tlemau  residing  m  the  neighborlioodjiutmdiiced  the  earth-closet 
system,  every  family  either  had  its  own  privy  close  to  its  own 
premises,  or  used  one  ia  common  with  others,  thus  contammal- 
ing,  as  I  learned  on  inquiry  from  the  tenants,  the  houses  m 
which  they  lived.    About  five  years  since  Mr,  James^  being  m* 
iioyed  by  effluvia  from  the  privy  adjacent  to  his  own  hoase,  and 
which  he  vainly  endeavored  to  remedy,  tried  Mr.  Moule's  system 
and  with  entire  relief.    Accordingly^  with  an  excellent  public 
spiritj  and  the  sagacity  of  a  practical  farmory  he  determined  to 
persuade  his  humbler  neighbors  to  adopt  the  same.    The  plan 
he  pursued  was  as  follows:    Uuder  a  few  small  sheds  he 
arranged  an  iron  plate  three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick,  about 
four  feet  square,  and  raised  upon  bricks  about  a  foot  from  the 
ground,  to  allow  a  fire  to  be  Itglited  uuder  it.    The  brick  walls 
rise  two  feet  above  it*    Tims  a  large  pan  or  furnace  with  a 
strong  iron  bottom  and  brick  sides  its  made  for  drying  the  earth. 
A  load  of  earth  can  be  dried  sufficiently  by  one  niglit's  subjec- 
tion to  this  heat.    Half  a  load  answers  for  a  family  of  six  for 
three  montlis.   fie  has  used  upon  his  land  from  eighty  to  ninety 
of  such  loads,  after  having  passed  through  the  closets  twioe. 
The  result  has  been  excellent.    All  the  crept  have  been  supe- 
rior to  those  produced  on  neighboring  estates  treated  on  theijU 
plan.    The  manure  acts  better  than  London  manure  or  guano  ; 
especially  does  the  amount  of  grass  very  greatly  increase  ia, 
quantity  and  apparently  in  quality. 

Meanwhile  tlie  villagers  find  a  great  relief  from  the  use  o  * 
it*    All  odor  is  absolutely  removed — what  was  a  nuisance  aa«^ 
discomfort,  to  say  the  least,  headaches,  &c.,  not  to  allude  t 
higher  dangers  which  some  sanitarians  claim  to  come  troi 
and  which  do  at  times  undoubtedly  come  from  the  taint 
privies  and  bad-smelling  drains  ;  all  these  have  disappeared, 
conversed  with  the  villagers^  and  all  who  have  employed 
like  the  method.    A  man  is  kept  continually  employed  bj  1 
James  to  dry  the  original  earth,  to  carry  enough  for  a  week 
turns  to  the  various  houses,  and  to  remove  that  which  has  he 

•  II  ii  mA  naw  hj  ATi-iixtlii  of  iht  familicit  And  ni  tiro  •eboolt  of  M  cbildna 
witli  equal  idoccm  id  ftU. 
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minted  with  human  excreta,  liquid  and  solid.    Tliis  hy  (ho  sub- 
tle alchemy  of  ii attire,  is  found  to  be  simply  a  dry,  di^itite- 
grated  pulverulent  gray  mass  of  inodorous  matter.  Even  paper 
whoHy  disappears  in  it     The  acenmulatioiis  from  the  various 
families  are  placed  under  sheds  opened  in  front,  so  that  free 
access  is  given  to  the  external  air.    After  three  months  it  is 
again  dried  aT»d  used  anew*    I  visited  these  various  places,  the 
privies,  Ihe  sheds,  furnaceSj  Ac,  aud  found  no  perceptibly  un- 
pleasant odor,  even  in  tJmt  portion  most  recently  taken  from 
the  village.    It  was  evident  that  arrangements  could  be  made 
for  boxes  (earth-closet  privies)  of  any  size  requiring  removal, 
either  by  the  week  or  year.    All  would  be  alike  inodorous 
aud  cleanly.    Surely  here  was  a  success  iu  every  respect.  The 
villuge  health  aud  the  purity  of  the  home  were  improved,  with 
great  pecuniary  gain  to  tlie  far-seeing  farmer,  and  the  waste 
irliich  was  previously  allowed  of  valuable  manure  was  no  longer 
|>ossible  after  such  positively  good  results.     The  eartlwcloset 
e^i^nijot  be  styled  a  "quackery,**  as  the  venerable  ultraist  of  the 
w-ater-closet  system  called  it  at  the  social  science  meeting  at 
ewcastle, 

3  !^aw  the  same  system  carried  out  at  the  International  Hos- 
pi  tal  under  Dr.  Thiidichum*    At  one  end  of  the  camp  street  a 
*iiace  has  been  erected  similar  to  that  at  flalton*    Each  hos- 
tal  teat  has  its  own  earth*closet,  aud  it  was  absolutely  devoid 
o  t"  stuell^  so  far  as  I  could  judge,  and  the  surgeon  iu  charge  had 
toiaiid  It  to  act  perfectly  as  a  deodorizer,  and  without  any  of  the 
pleasant  accoinpaniments  that  chloride  of  lime  and  other 
sill  feet  ants  usually  carry  as  a  necessary  result  of  their  use* 
^itailar  results  have  followed  its  use  in  America,  and  it  there- 
^>re  should  be  considered  as  an  invaluable  addendum  to  modern 
^^i^ili^atiou.t 

♦Iff,  Edward  C.  C.  SUmford^  F*  C.  S  ,  Cbemicil  News,  April  19,  and  Oct  33,  ISBO, 
*^voctti!#  tlie  use  of  pulverized  charcoal  as  twing  very  efficient,  being  much  lesa  bulky' 
€Afth.     H«  einployt  sea-woed  chAtcoiiK  Kijted  wiih  Uuj  excr^tH,  the  whule  Bonn 
^^*^4jtiieii  in  inuijcrrous  dry  m&sst  which  c&n  be  uacd  again,  and  if  need  be  rebumed. 
^-^^  cwt.  of  t-'barcoal  wUl  serve  for  a  mooth  id  a  UMd  by  eix  person ia^  and  may  he 

tn  fall  into  a  ces»  pU  under  the  house. 
1  Fur  a  moEtt  thoroughly  e^ihaustive  oxamliintion  of  the  earth-ctosQt,  and  a  detailed 
*^*^nt  *jf  ji*  ii^e  m  vUlages,  towns^  &c>,  in  England  and  elflewherep  sea  l>r,  DuchanaA'i 
•''^limhle  ttceount  in  Ihe  last  Eeport  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  the  Privy  Council,  1 
Buchanan 'fi  paper  atler  prepatiaif  this  letter^  but  preferred  not  t^  altifr  my  own  alate* 
^■*nti^  at  ihey  did  nat  clftiJi  at  aIL  wttb  Ihe  results  (obtained  by  that  gentLuman* 
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But  it  will  be  doubted  whetlicr  its  use  can  b©  extended  with 
sufficient  ease  to  large  cities,  aUhough  tlie  earnest  advocates  of 
it  claiiu  that  it  is  perfectly  ea&y  so  to  do.    I  will  not  pretend  i 
discuss  this  point,  but  will  describe  two  visits  I  made,  in  i 
to  observe  two  applications  of  tbe  water  system.    They  pr« 
botli  of  them,  examples  of  what  is  now  constantly  being  done  in 
England,  viz. :  of  the  carrying  away  of  tnaterials  supposed  to  be 
always,  and  certainly  at  times,  very  destructive  to  human  heaULi 
and  often  causing  wide-spread  mortality. 

A  few  years  ago  the  Tliames  became  so  offeosive  to  the  tjos-^ 
trils  of  all  the  citizens  who  came  near  it,  that  with  one  accord 
the  believers  in  the  actual  noxiousness  of  these  exhalations 
from  it,  polluted  as  it  was  by  tbonsands  of  wate^closcts^aad  til 
otliers  wlio  did  not  Hke  to  have  any  unpleasant  smell  come  bo- 
twixt  "  tlie  wind  and  their  nobility'*  even  if  it  he  not  uuhealtliy^ 
united  for  the  cleansing  of  the  Thames.    Accordingly,  tli|fl| 
city  of  London  under  the  **  engineering  skill'*  of  Mr.  Baisi^P 
lette,  made  two  immense  sewers,  one  on  each  side  of  tb» 
Thames,  from  the  metropolis  down  to  short  distances  below  ihfli 
two  villages  of  Barking  on  one  side  and  Crossness  on  the  other 
At  these  two  spots,  by  means  of  huge  openings  closed 
an  elahorate  system  of  gates,  tlie  flood  of  water  from  alt  Loit,— ^ 
don,  after  being  dammed  up  for  some  hours,  is  twice  daily  a 
higii  tide  let  out  into  tlie  Thames.    Ibt,  To  waste  all  tli^9 
manurial  qualities  it  contains.    2d,  To  contaminate  the  viltagetfi 
near  and  below  these  outlets  on  the  Thames.     This  is  strungl^^ 
urged  by  some  and  with  some  show  of  argument  drawn  froii^M 
special  cases  of  local  infection  from  drains,  &c.  ^  By  otliet^anc^B 
by  thoughful  physicians  and  sanitarians  too,  this  broad  aaser-^ 
tion  is  doubted — as  one  eminent  member  of  tlie  medical  pr 
fe&sion  (whose  works  at  the  present  time  have  much  intiuenc 
said  to  me  :     It  was  the  stiuk  rather  than  the  proved  unhoall 
fulness  of  the  emanations  from  the  Thames  that  compellt^d  ik 
city  to  carry  the  water-closet  draining  to  Barking/*     Tliis  w 
eeomplished  at  the  enormous  expense  of  j£4,250,000f 
£180.2132  per  annum,  the  cost  to  be  paid  off  in  forty  years  I 
rating       3d,  To  gradually  fill  up  the  Thames,  and  thus 
riously  to  interfere  with  navigaUoa.    This  too  is  doubted. 
parUamantary  commisstoQf  on  investigHtion  declared  botli  of  I 

<  A  ChciuUt'i  Vi«ir  or  tli«  Sevag«  Questioa*   Cbvmicd  Kev%  10^  p.  6* 
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letter  praposiHons  false.  But  one  can  liardlj  see  how  if  sew- 
age emaiiations  be  peruiciou!}  to  Loudouers,  they  sliould  not  be 
m  likewise  to  simple  villagers. 

I  wanted  to  see  and  judge  for  myself,  bo  far  as  I  could  by  in* 
spection  and  conversation  witli  the  inhabitaiits,  what  etfects  had 
been  produced,  and  what  would  bo  the  influence  on  iiiy  owa 
senses  of  the  emanations  at  the  outlet.    Accordingly  I  visited 
Barking,  and  fortunately  met  Br.  Parsons,  the  officer  of  the 
Union  in  that  town,  an  active,  earnest  and  thorouglily  accom- 
pliahed  physician  +  one  too  who  has  the  power  to  examine  care- 
fully fEicts,  and  to  jnodify  his  opinionss  if  need  be,  under  the 
infiiience  of  facts.    He  had  joined  with  his  fellow  citizens  in 
protesting  against  the  allawiiig  of  London  sewage  to  enter  the 
ThQtnes  two  miles  below  Barking,    lie  lelt  persuaded  that  it 
must  be  injurious.    Be  was  called  upon  by  the  government 
commi&iton  to  present  facts,  and  he  began  to  collect  them  under 
the  impression  that  the  result  would  be  as  he  and  bis  fellow 
cilizens  had  supposed.   But  he  has  found  that  death  statistics  do 
not  at  present  (after  a  lapse  of  two  years*  exposure)  sustaiu  that 
Hew.    Be  van  teen  per  thousand  living  is  the  death*rat6  of  Bark- 
*«ig-    He  was  surprised  at  this  result.    He  remembered,  more- 
*^^©r,  that  he  had  not  been  especially  called  to  perisons  residii'g 
the  outlets^  and  there  was  no  greater  amount  or  peculiar 
character  of  disease  prevailing  there  than  at  other  spots  in  his  cir- 
cle of  practice.   Dr*  Parsons  drove  me  to  the  outlet.   Our  course 
nearly  half  a  mile  was  directly  upon  the  top  of  the  drain, 
K^ery  few  yi  rds  I  saw  gratings  of  iron,  which  I  learned  were 
the  ventilators  of  ibe  sewer,  but  I  observed  no  special  odor  aria- 
from  them  as  I  bad  expected    We  were  driving  simply  over 
*  Smooth  greensward.    Arrived  at  the  mouth  I  placed  myself 
<iirecily  over  the  partially  running  stream.    It  was  low  tide, 
***d  1  could  see  the  whole  of  the  opening.    I  stood  over  the 
^^'Jtilator  just  above  the  gates,  and  where  I  knew  that  there 
*'^s  a  large  quantity  of  sewage  water.    I  was  still  more  sur- 
P^'ised  at  the  absence  of  odor  in  all  these  places.    The  keeper 
the  gates  has  a  house  and  rears  a  family  Sibove^  and  between 
^'*^Da  and  the  outlet  into  the  Thames,    He  assured  Die  that 
j^e  never  observed  aity  peculiar  odor,  and  that  hia  family  en- 
JOj^ed  good  health, 

1^1 16  infereuces  I  was  obliged  to  make  were :  Ist,  That  by 
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mnw  means  unknown  to  me  the  excreta  had  become  deodork^d 
during  the  water  carriage  ;  and  2d,  That  at  present  there  waa 
no  proof  that  this  deodorized  sewage  water  of  LoadoQ  does 
actual  harm  to  those  dwelling  near  it*  1  remembered  Boston 
and  other  cities  of  Miissaohusetts  with  a  sense  of,  at  least,  pa^ 
tittl  relief  to  my  previous  thought  that  a  drainage  that  mereij 
empties  our  water-closets  into  the  docks  around  our  citj  mu^t 
ineviiahly  be  injnrious  to  the  health  of  our  citizens*  It  is  true 
that  I  am  not  aware  of  any  city  in  Massachusetts  having  such 
sewers  as  those  from  London^  and  therefore  Boston, 
Cliarlestown,  Ac,  have  not  exactly  analogous  circumstances 
with  those  of  Barking  arid  Crossness. 

But  there  is  one  fatal  defect  of  London  and  of  all  Americafl 
eewage,  and  that  is  its  waste-  Probably  there  is  no  such  wide* 
Bpread  recklessness  of  spendthrift  prodigality  anywhere  so 
noticeable  among  civilized  nations  as  this  throwing  away  ,of  siidi 
vast  amounts  of  this  most  excellent  of  manures.  We  uk^ 
tliousands  of  tons  from  the  earth  annually,  and  totally  ignoring 
Nature's  law  of  economy,  which  declares  that  what  has  iw^h 
once  taken  away  must  be  returned  again  to  earth,  otheririse 
tlie  eartli  itself  will  become  impoverished  and  will  refnse  to 
lalior  for  us,  I  say  totally  ignoring  this  law,  we  squander  an 
immense  amount  of  really  valuable  proi>erEy.* 

Among  those  who  have  protested  against  this  wholesale  w&stA 
none  has  been  more  prominent  than  William  Hope,  Esq*,  V,  0*4 
the  lessee  of  the  now  famous  Breton  Farm.    By  his  energy"  * 
bill  was  passed  by  Parliament  at  its  last  session ,  authon^ti^? 
a  company  to  use  this  wasted  material*     Fur  mme  pm^^ 
reason  the  measures  intended  to  be  carried  out  by  its  prov^ 
ions  have  not  been  inangunited.    Meanwhile  Mr,  Bo[te  lo^'^ 
the  Breton  Farm  under  the  following  circumstajjcas,    I  visii^ 
and  examined  his  works,  and  propose  to  give  a  slight  accoii^^^ 
of  what  I  saw  and  heard  there* 

•  It  h  cfcictikt^d  thAt  not  lf*i  ttiAn  £l^0m,0m  it  mntitiilly  thui  Ihrawji  nwjiy  lir  I 
dciD  M)rnm.    nig**t  of  F*cts  relitive  to  the  Trvntmectl  ftoil  Ulilit*litin  tif  S*w«^ 
\\\  iL  Ctirflifld*  M.  A.*  H.  0.  Onen,  &e,*  4c.*  iur  tbe  Comttult««  of  Uie  |£riu«ii 
tiun  hf  tti0  AdvAuctimvtit  of  Science.    MiiMilkii  &  Co.,  1870. 

t  31    llop«       111 li rest  fur  Londm  Sochw  of  ArtJi,  Feb.  26 dl,  ISTtl^ 
voU  18)  t«k«  the  «tmf«tt  f nmods  on  tbit  niAtier*  ftad  ei«laii  ilwt  Rq^^Uili 
jBm  ia  vjutly  ifiere«i«d  bf  thh  frlio)eut«  wAUm  of  mml^nMit  whkh  if  used  iieeonlkBf 
modim  iicif^Drti  and  wltli  iii«d«t  n  ipplk^catt  wotdd  iBabl«  a  vmI  dtd  m6n  of  dbflvp 
to  tM  mM 
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The  town  of  Romford  contains  8,000  inhabitants.  It  was 
desirous  of  a  better  system  of  sewage,  and  having  introduced 
fi  supply  of  water,  eon  due  ted  its  sewers  into  the  adjacent  river* 
This  the  inhabitants  living  below  the  town  protested  against  as 
polluting  the  water  they  had  previously  had  pure  for  use.  An 
injunction  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  was  laid  upon  the  town 
autiiorities,  who,  in  looking  around  for  a  remedy,  bethought 
themselves  of  using  the  whole  for  fertiUzatioii  of  the  Breton 
Farm,  about  three  miles  from  the  town.  Accordingly  the 
sewer  mouths  opening  on  the  river  were  closed,  and  a  system 
of  drainage  by  largo  iron  pipes  convoyed  the  sewage  to  the 
Farm.  For  some  unknown  reasons  the  plan  was  not  success- 
ful, and  Mr,  Hope  came  to  the  rescue,  and  has  taken  the  land 
at  less  than  £S  per  acre,  and  as  he  pays  about  £6  per  acre  for 
sewage  from  the  town,  the  sum  is  less  than  £9  per  acre  for  all 
expense  of  hiring  land  and  manure.  He  commenced  twelve 
months  since,  and  the  first  crops  were  put  in  last  March.  The 
result,  tlioiigh  in  every  respect  gratifying  as  a  pecuniary  invest- 
ment for  Mr,  Hope  and  as  a  sanitary  measure  for  the  town, 
cannot  as  yet  be  thoroughly  estimated  until  after  a  longer  trial. 
I  visited  and  examined  the  farm  thus  laid  out  for  cultiva- 
tion. It  is  on  a  tolerably  level  piece  of  ground,  but  by  means 
of  his  steam-shovel  Mr*  Hope  levels  and  arranges,  with  tolerable 
€a?e,  very  uneven  surfaces. 

A  large  cemented  reservoir  receives  the  water  from  the  pipes. 
It  is  a  thick,  dark  fluid  ;  but  strangely  enough,  scarcely  any 
odor  comes  from  it.    It  is  pumped  by  a  steam-engine  into  a 
tank  and  distributed  hi  a  fluid  state  by  means  of  open  iron 
troughs  where  the  height  is  too  great^  and  cemented  pipes 
where  near  the  ground.   These  troughs  are  a  foot  and  a  half 
broad  and  equally  deep,  and  rounded  at  the  bottom.  The 
cemented  ones  have  apertures  thirty  feet  apart,  with  gates  for 
closing  when  necessary  or  for  communicating  with  gutters  in 
tlie  ground  which  run  in  straight  lines  150  to  200  feet.  lu 
tlm  way  the  farm  is  divided  into  several  rectangular  lots  which 
giTe  an  opportunity  for  rotation  of  crops.    The  extraordinary 
growth  of  every  plant  thus  fertilized  draws  the  attention  of 
every  visitor.    Carrots,  four  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter  at 
their  top,  and  a  foot  long!  Mangolds,  twenty-nine  and  thirty-six 
inches  to  diameter,  and  pressing  up  like  huge  monsters  from 
ai 
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the  ground,  Cabbages,  huge  and  compact  Immense  beds 
ricti  and  firm  cauliflowers.  Potatoes,  eight  or  nine  inches  long, 
and  weighing  at  times  two  lbs.!  Hay,  of  delicate  fibre  an 
eagerly  sought  for  by  cattle,  can  be  raised  in  three  crops  annu- 
ally, and  in  quantity  five  acres  produced  twice  as  much  m 
twenty- five  treated  by  the  usual  former  method.  I  leave  all 
theije  results,  however,  for  the  practical  farmer  and  agricuUnnsI 
of  Massachusetts  to  consider,  and  will  finish  this  brief  sketch  of 
the  whole  subject  with  two  cautions  in  a  sanitary  point  of  view. 

While  walking  over  the  ground  1  perceived  that  the  grast 
had  the  rich  green  usually  noticed  in  wet  lands,  and  my  shoes 
often  came  into  muddy  spots,  while  no  sjK>t  over  the  entire  sur- 
face was  dry.  The  whole  land  was  in  fact  filled  with  moisture, 
doubtless  fertilizing  and  raising  crops  unheard  of  previously, 
But  I  remembered  two  well  established  facts  upon  which  I  base 
two  sanitary  cautions:  1st,  moisture  of  the  soil  is  now  fully 
proved  to  be  a  promoter  of  consumption  in  'England  as  in  Now 
England.  Probably  the  same  law^  modified  douhltess  by  cir* 
cumstances,  holds  good  everywhere.  Hence  the  workmen 
should  not  live  in  houses  too  near  such  se waged  eartb^  but 
rather  on  dry,  elevated  epotsa  little  removed  from  it, 

2d.  8e waged  water  has  heretofore  and  may  hereafter  con- 
taminate wells  of  drinking-water.  Hence  great  caution  must 
be,  for  tSie  present  at  least,  observed  in  the  use  of  wells  that  are 
in  the  midst  of  such  earth. 

One  very  serious  difficulty  arises  in  the  use  of  sewage  water 
in  this  country  a;^  practised  at  Breton  Farm,  The  irrigation  is 
continued  with  ease  in  the  climate  of  England  during  the  winter < 
The  heavy  snows  and  freezing  cold  of  a  New  England  winter 
would  seriously  obstruct  similar  plans  here,  and  although  per- 
haps these  difficulties  might  not  be  insuperable,  they  would 
have  to  be  taken  into  serious  consideration  by  any  one  who 
should  propose  to  try  irrigation  in  our  Northern  climate*  The 
same  objections  do  not  exist  against  the  earth-closet.  The 
question  arises  whetlier  at  times  both  methods  may  not  be  usedi 
but  at  ditfereut  seasons  of  the  year.  i 

.   FifiAL  Appeal. 
For  all  these  various  sanitary  and  philanthropic  measures 
what  need  have  I  to  add  a  single  word  of  appeal  to  the  capital- 
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ist  and  philanthropist  of  Masfiachusetts  ?  Is  there  anytlung  but 
the  will  and  individual  and  cooperative  actioii  ueeded  in  order 
to  iimugurate  m  our  State  systems  similar  to,  at  least,  some  of 
those  described  in  this  commiuncation  ?  Who  are  prepared  to 
give  to  all  laboring  men  neat  and  healthj  homes  ?  Without 
these  it  is  all  vain  to  try  to  raise  the  people  to  a  proper  self- 
respect,  and  enable  them  to  bring  up  their  children  in  a  man- 
ner worthy  of  a  great  and  free  Commonwealth ;  and  some  of 
these  children  must  inevitably  become  the  future  parents  of  the 
State* 

Who  will  spring  forward  to  aid  the  heavily-burdened  laborer, 
or  seams tressj  or  shop-girl,  or  hospital  invalid,  all  sighing  for  a 
breath  of  country  air,  and  of  their  abundance  will  build  and 
amply  endow  convalescent  homes? 

What  farmer  or  town  will,  while  removing  sources  of  disease 
and  mortality  from  house  or  town,  follow  tlie  dictates  of  Nature 
and  utilize  their  sewage,  or  at  least  deodorize  it  by  the  use  of 
the  earth-closet;  or  by  tlie  more  thorough  and  more  expensive 
plan  of  irrigation,  make  use  of  it  ? 

All  these  questions  I  submit  to  the  Board,  as  guardians  of 
the  public  bealtlu 


I  Smnrj 


Regpectfully,  your  friend  and  colleague, 

HENRY  h  BOWDITCH. 


APFEIfDIX  A. 


BuiilfART  QT   E KO LI 9 H    LaW  IN    REGARD    TO  COMMOH  LoDGlKG- 

HoUSES. 

The  two  Acts  for  "the  well  ordering  of  Common  Lodging- 
houses  "  of  England  under  which  the  police  act,  were  passed  July 
1851,  and  August  4,  1853. 
Their  provisions  are  as  follows  : — 

The  Act  ie  to  be  executed  either,  1st,  by  the  Commiasionera  of 
f  olice  of  the  Metropoliji ;  2d,  Local  Boards  of  Health  ;  3d,  Mayor, 
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Aldermen  and  Burgesses  of  the  Borough  ;  4th|  Comniiefiionem 
Trustee?^  or  other  body  by  whatever  name  known,  for  executing  the 
"  Improvement  Act  ^  (an  Act  which  was  passed  relative  to  paving 
drainage,  lighting,  watching,  etc.,  of  any  place);  5tb,  Justices 
the  Peace  acting  in  petty  sefi^ion  for  the  place* 

The  expenses  are  to  be  charged  to  the  general  accounts  inctirrrf 
under  each  of  the  above  departments* 

Notice  ii  to  be  given  to  each  Public  LodgiDg-HonBe  keeper 
requiring  him  to  register  his  house,  ^| 

Which  register  is  to  be  kept  by  the  local  authority.  ^| 

After  one  month's  notice  no  lodging-bouse  to  be  uaed  as  such 
until  "inspected  and  approved"  by  the  "local  authority,'*  and 
registered. 

The  "  local  authority  "  may  make  regulations  for  governing  such 
houses,  which  must  be  approved  by  one  of  the  principal  Secretarie 
of  State. 

Penalties  may  be  imposed  by  "local  authority "  for  violation 
such  regulations. 

The  keeper  of  a  Lodging- House  must  give  notice  to  the  MedleaJ 
Inspector  of  cases  of  contagious  disease. 

He  shall  allow  the  Inspector  to  enter  when  he  may  think  pr<^i — 

He  must  keep  his  premises  clean,  to  the  Eiatisfaction  of  the  authori- 
ties, and  attend  to  drninp,  privies,  &<^,  ^ 

He  may  be  fined  £5  for  neglect  of  any  of  the  regulations^  or  \m9i 
prisoned  if  he  do  not  pay,  or  for  third  offence  may  have  his  Uceni^^ 
taken  from.  him. 

The  above  are  some  of  the  items  of  the  law  of  1§5L  That  or^- 
1853  confirms  the  above,  and  adds, — 

That  unless  a  Lodging-House  keeper  can  get  a  certificate  of  goo4& 
character  the  register  of  his  house  may  be  refosed. 

The  **  local  authority  "  may  require  a  more  perfecst  supply  of  pur^v 
water. 

Sick  persons  affected  with  infectious  or  contagious  disease  maj^ 
be'  removed  to  the  hosjntal,  and  their  clothing  disinfected  or  de 
stroyed  at  the  public  expense. 

Reports  of  those  who  resort  to  the  Lodging- Houses  may  be  or"^ 
dered  from  keepers. 

The  "local  authority  ^  has  power  to  remove  nuii^oeSi 
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REPLIES 

To  Inquiries  concerning^  the  Effects  of  Intoxicating  Drinks  m 
Piihiic  Healthy  received  from  our  Correspondents  in  Massetcku- 
seUs. 


One  hundred  and  sixty-four  (164)  correspondents  hare 
answered  the  following  question  : — 

"  What,  in  your  judgment,  has  been  the  effect  of  the  use  of 
intoxicating  liquor  an  a  beverage  upon  the  health  and  lives  of  the 
people  in  your  town,  or  in  the  region  in  which  you  practise  f  * 


The  replies  are  as  follows  ; — 

Very  destructive  to  life  and  healthy  ,       •       .       .       .  48 

Injurious  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  •  ,  *  ,  49 
Public  health  not  affected  by  use  in  their  towns,      .  ,16 

The  people  of  their  towns  very  temperate,       <       *       *  27 

Intoxicating  drinks  not  used  in  their  towns,  ...  5 
The  effect  is  bad  upon  foreigners  in  their  towns,  but  not 

upon  natives,                                                        .  4 

Useful  in  the  decline  of  life,   1 

Use  promotes  longenty, 

Indefinite  replies,    «   18 

The  following  eitracis  from  letters  give  more  information 
on  this  subject : — 

"I  am  satiBfied  that  the  free  use  of  into  Seating  drinks  ib  ft  tnoTftl 
evU  that  tsndB  strongly  to  injure  the  physical  health." 


**  Observation  has  satisfied  me  that  the  use  of  in  to  x!  eating  liqnora 
as  a  beverage  does  not  improve  the  physica!  or  mental  system^  but 
is  adverse  to  the  best  condition  of  both.  I  am  positive  that  dmni- 
arda  die  &om  consumption^" 
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As  ikr  as  my  observations  extend  in  a  practice  of  more  than 
thirty  yenrs,  the  use  of  intoxicating  lifiuoi-s  has  not  been  injurious  to 
tbe  health  or  shortened  the  lives  of  those  who  have  used  them  tem- 
perately. The  intemperate  use  of  alcoholic  d  rinkft,  and  other  excesses 
to  which  it  leads,  has  caused  the  death  or  shattered  the  constitutions 
of  many  young  and  middle-aged  men  in  this  vicinity  ;  but  rai-ely  da 
I  meet  with  a  very  old  rnan  w^ho  has  not  been  in  the  habitual  use  of 
Btimulants  io  some  form,  and  accustomed  at  the  same  lime  to  active 


Among  the  American  population,  not  an  individual  is  known 
irhose  health  haa  been  injured  by  drinking.  Among  the  foreign 
population,  there  is  hard  drinking  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays,— and 
In  some  cases  {but  few,  however)  general  health  baa  been  thereby 
iBjured," 


"Intemperance  in  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  with  tbe  usnal 
concomitants,  lewdness  and  debauchery^  are  the  causes  of  a  very 
large  share  of  tbe  diseases  I  am  called  upon  to  treat  in  the  State 
Almahouse-^ 


•*  I  do  not  think  intoxicating  drinks  have  any  general  influence 
on  the  health  of  the  people  iti  this  town*  Individuals  have,  how- 
ever, been  known  to  be  ierioiisly  injured.  It  is  not  to  be  generally 
pracuredj  and  those  who  use  it  are  obliged  to  submit  to  long  inter- 
▼alfl  of  total  abstinence," 


"  I  have  had  occasion  to  see  but  few  cases  of  suffering  directly 
from  the  free  use  of  intoxicating  liquorSj  but  these  have  been  suf- 
ficient to  convince  me  that  such  use  is  detrimental  to  health  and 


**  I>elirinm  tremens  less  common  now  than  formerly,  but  we  lee, 
as  effects  of  intoxicating  drinks,  a  trembling  gait,  and  general  de- 
bility of  nervous  system^ and  I  have  been  led  to  think  that  these 
symptoms  might  be  due  to  adulte ration s^  rather  than  to  alcohol." 


"Tbe  health  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  town  T  do  not  think  is 
materially  affected  by  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors ;  there  are  those 
who  say  they  almost  die  for  the  want  of  them,^' 
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There  !g  do  great  abuse  of  intox^icjiting  liquors  in  this  plMe, 
Their  mduence  on  public  health  is  smalL^* 


"  I  do  not  think  thut  intoxicating  liquor  baa  been  used  as  a  bevef- 
age  to  such  an  extent  or  degree  as  to  produce  a  perceptible  effect 
upon  the  general  health  and  lives  of  the  people  in  the  re^on  of  my 
practice,"  

**  Intoxicating  liquor  has  invariably  proved  a  curse  to  those  who 
used  it  as  a  beverage." 

Injurious  wherever  habitually  u&cd.  Has  destroyed  many  Hvm 
iu  the  fifty  years  of  my  observation," 


*Not  injurious  unless  taken  to  excess." 


"  Intoxicating  liquors  have  greatly  injured  the  health  and  lives  of 
those  who  use  them  habitually  as  a  beverage.'*  a 


"  As  regai-ds  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  I  believe  that  the^r 
are  individuals  who  would  enjoy  Wtter  health  than  they  now  da  if 
they  would  use  them  temperately.  But  there  is  vastly  more  suffer- 
ing from  intemperate  use  than  fi  om  abstinence.  On  the  whole^  I 
think  we  should  be  more  healthy,  wealthy  and  wise  if  they  w 
entirely  banished  from  society.** 


I  have  very  few  cases  of  eickDess  which  I  am  able  to  trace 
the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors.  Many  aged  persons  are  witbm  the 
range  of  my  ob^iervation  who  have  always  used  liquors  as  a  beverage 
without  apparent  injury.  I  have  the  imj^reasion  that  iu  this  regiao 
persons  who  habitually  use  spirits  are  less  subject  to  lung  discuses 
than  are  the  average  of  total  abstainers,  but  I  can  give  nu  exact  datA 
to  prove  this  opinion*"  ^  M 

"To  answer  the  quesUon  regarding  the  use  of  intoxicating  ltqa4( 
as  a  beverage,  we  must  divide  the  inhabitants  into  two  sectiomt^ 
natives  and  fureigners.  There  is  no  excess  with  the  former  in  this 
community.  The  foreigner,  particularly  the  Irish,  many  of  them 
drink  freely^  and  the  result  is  moit  disastrous  to  them.  Health  is 
injured,  and  lives  prematurely  destroyed*" 
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"  IntosiGatiDg  liquors  the  source  of  much  existing  disease." 


**The  iiae  of  in  toxica  ting  drinks  has  been  m  far  as  I  can  juJge 
anly  protlut^tive  of  evil,  and  be  who  uses  them  has  need  to  say  often 
the  [>rayer  of  St,  Chrysostom  i  '  God  keep  my  body  from  the  doctort, 
my  money  from  the  lawyers,  and  my  soul  from  the  devU,' " 


"The  eiect  of  the  use  of  mtoxicatiug  liquor  is  here,  as  every- 
wbtre,  injurious  to  health  and  destructive  to  life*  Never  useful  aa 
abuverage,  and  seldom,  if  ever,  aa  a  medicine*  Tlie  users  are  not 
the  ojily  suflererg^  but  they  leave  to  their  children  an  inheritance  of 
bodily  and  mental  disease." 


I  beheve  that  three  out  of  four  adult  males  use  intoxicating 
drinks  as  a  beverage,  or  on  tjmall  pretext,  but  I  eee  no  effect  upon 
health.    Thoi^e  who  drink  at  the  hotel,  all  belouging  to  the  laboring 

claims,  are  not  sick  oilener  than  others,  but  suffer  in  their  pecuniary 

an^  social  interests/* 


**  Intoxicating  Uquoi's  are  extensively  used^  and  by  a  proportion 
*>f  all  classes*    More  was  used  in  1869  than  in  any  previous  year 
1857*    No  disease  resulting  from  its  use  has  come  to  my 
knowledge."  ^  

**  I  think  people  who  use  liquor  moderately  here  are  less  liable  to 
^*«feaae  than  those  who  do  not.  They  are  also  as  long-lived*  Used 
®*Oefisively  it  produces  disease.  I  think,  if  liquor  was  pnrc»  the 
"^^^x^Ierate  use  wotlld  be  conducive  to  health,  especially  in  those  of 
*U^iiuated  habits." 

Litoxicatiug  liquors  have  injured  health  and  shortened  life  in 
P^^Ofjortion  to  their  use.** 

There  is  no  very  marked  effect  on  the  life  and  health  of  our 
^^|>le  from  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors*    The  Irish  use  it  moft, 
'^t  only  a  few  instances  could  be  pointed  out  in  which  very  special 
^^ischief  cau  be  attributed  to  it  in  regard  to  life  or  health.    Of  course 
are  cases  of  un thrift,  of  isquauderiug,  of  family  abuse,  &c*,  such 
*®  ttiust  naturally  arise  from  the  gradually  benumbed  conscience*" 


Intoxicating  drinks  have  a  decidedly  iiyurioos  effect  upon  life 
a2 
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and  healthy  and  ate  far  too  rauch  used  in  the  treatment  of  disease. 
Tobacco  is  doing  Qven  move  th;in  liquor  to  uDdermlue  the  tjunstilii* 
tione  of  the  men  of  this  region." 


**  The  abuse  of  alcoholic  liqnors  is  a  frnitfal  source  of  both  crime 
and  disease  ;  but  their  use  under  certain  conditions  appears  to  me  to 
be  iniiispensable." 


"  The  effects  of  intoxicating  diinks  among  our  inhabitants  hare 
been  rather  moral  than  physical,*' 


'<The  use  of  intoxicating  liquor  has  a  very  injurious  effect  npon 
our  iohabitants*  We  are  but  three  miles  from  the  New  York  .State 
line,  where  liquor  is  sold  freely ;  and  our  poor  Irish  laborers  spoiA 
their  money  for  that  which  brings  them  only  sickness  and  poverty» 
with  all  its  privations  and  exposures.'' 


"The  same  general  law  operates  here  aa  elsewhere.  They  who 
sin  through  intemperance  suffer  its  penalties.  The  amount  of  skit- 
ncRS  and  the  rate  of  mortality  are  increased  by  the  use  of  intorl^ 
eating  liquors.'* 


Temperance  is  the  rule;  intemperance  the  rare  exception  her^* 
I  remember  one  man  who  killed  himself  by  the  daily  usq  of  N.  ^* 
brandy,  and  another  who  drank  all  the  N.  E.  rum  he  could  pi,  b^** 
would  drink  no  other  form  of  spirits,  and  who  wm  intostiealed  tk^ 
moat  of  his  time,  who  lived  to  the  age  of  ninety-three.^ 


"  The  effect  of  the  me  of  intoxicating  liqnor  has  been  to  niiJ* 
health,  and  shorten  tlie  lives  of  the  people." 


*' Predispofies  to  fever  and  rheumatism,  and  shortens  life  very 
decidedly,** 

«*  In  my  judgment  a  very  disastrous  sequence  of  re«ulti  folIcF^^ 
the  use  of  alcoholic  liquors  as  a  beverage*    Tliey  impair  tba 
and  elasticity  of  the  body,  and  impede  the  fnuctiouii  of  it«  orgiiP^  • 
they  produce  diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
their  hereditary  influence.** 
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*  Injunous  always,  from  first  to  last." 


Impaired  htaltb,  shortened  lives,  feeble  offspiing.' 


**  The  cause  of  much  debility  and  disease." 


"Better  health  and  longer  life  would  have  been  secured  had  the 
population  abfitaiiied  entirely  from  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  as 

"  The  effects  of  alcoholic  drinks  are  plainly  seen  in  the  families  of 
th(m  who  in  past  years  drank  to  excess.  Tobacco  is  now  doing 
more  to  shorten  life  than  liquor." 


"  When  I  came  here  forty  years  ago  there  were  three  stores  and 
ibur  hotels  where  liquors  were  sold,  and  they  all  prospered, — they 
i^U  none  now.  The  difference  is  very  visible*  Comparing  the  past 
*ith  the  present  confinns  the  belief  that  the  use  of  liquor  as  a  bever- 
ige  is  very  injurious;  that  it  often  acted  as  the  primary  or  predis- 
posing cause  of  hepatitis,  gJistritis,  enteritis  and  rheumatism*  If 
^ere  was  a  proclivity  to  any  disease,  it  often  excited  that  latent 
pinciple  to  action,  and  hastened  it  on  to  a  fatal  issue.  It  has  been, 
M^d  still  is  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  individual,  to  the  health 
jPj^  happiness  of  his  family,  and  to  the  treasury  of  the  town.** 

"  I  tlunk  that  the  use  of  liquor  impairs  the  health,  and  has  short- 
J^^d  the  lives  of  some,  especially  when  used  to  excess*    I  think 
^at  persons  who  drink  liquor  do  not  bear  up  under  acute  attacks  of 
ge  as  well  as  those  who  abstain  from  its  use.'^ 


**The  use  of  malted,  fermented,  or  distilled  liquors  in  this  place 
affected  neither  the  health  or  lives  of  the  people  to  any  extent" 


'  Intoxic^nting  liquors  kill  more  than  all  diseases^ 


"My  impression  is,  that  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquor  as  a  bever- 
It  iot  only  exercises  a  very  pernicious  influence  on  the  moral  and 
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social  conditioD  of  our  people,  but  untkrrame&  health  and  &hart€i 
life;*  

"  I  know  of  but  few  instances  in  which  such  liquors  are  used  at 
the  iuniily  UMq  ;  iu  those  few  instances  it  ia  nmiuly  wine,  aod  I 
think  it  beneficial.  Tbe  dri ukl ug  of  ale  and  distilled  Itqaors  ai 
secret  bars  is  sufficiently  common  to  come  to  my  attention  as  cam^ 
direct  and  indirect,  of  no  little  disease-  Were  open  bars  allowed  I 
know  no  reason  why  this  e^il  should  be  less,** 


On  the  whole,  the  effect  m  injurious*    I  should,  however,  m&m^ 
a  distinction  between  the  use  of  iutoxieating  liquors  and  the  ligbm 
drinks.    If  we  could  so  manage  as  to  furnish  the  p*eople  with  light 
wines,  lager  beer,  and  such  drink,  and  dispense  with  distilled  liqaort, 
I  believe  tliat  the  community  would  be  immensely  benefited." 


"  I  have  had  a  large  practice  among  the  Germans  for  tw^^] 
and  my  observation  has  been  that  they  arc  remarkably  free 
consumption  and  chronic  diseases,  I  have  attributed  it  to  their  fiw 
use  of  lager  beer.  I  believe  that  the  moderate  use  of  the  llgbieT 
drinks  is  beneficiaL^ 


"Many  persons  can  use  liquor  as  a  constant  beverage  withont  Iu* 
jury  to  their  health,  but  I  am  confident  the  majority  cannot,  m*i 
are  injured  by  its  daily  use*    My  judgment  is  that  the  health  of  th** 
people  would  be  better  and  their  lives  longer  without  the  use 
intoxicating  liquor  as  a  beverage," 


"  People  very  temperate.    A  very  few  persons  use  liquore  i 
sively  and  thereby  injure  their  health  and  perhaps  shorten  th* 
lives.    One  instance  only,  I  now  rememben** 


"  I  know  of  no  disease  in  thia  town  traceable  to  the  use  of  inion- 
eating  drinks  " 

"  From  a  comparison  of  the  habita  of  life  of  the  aged 
who  have  died  here  since  my  remembrance,  I  have  formed  the  epil 
ion  that  a  moderate  use  of  spirits  has  no  tendency  to  shoneo  1 
or  impair  it4i  vigor;  while  an  immoderate  use  tends  to  produce  ball* 
these  results.    I  am  not  partial  to  its  nm  In  cousuinption.    In  ci*ei 
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ided  with  bleeding  from  the  hinge  it  shortens  the  disease  by 
lortetiiDg  the  life  of  the  patient.'" 


"  Effects?  injurious,  and  more  so  of  late  from  the  bad  character  of 
le  Uqnors  told.'' 

**  There  are  cases  where  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquor  aa  a  bev- 
rage  is  useful,  especially  in  tlie  decline  of  life.  Where  the  body  is 
radually  beconriing  weakened  by  age  its  use  in  moderate  quantities, 
f  good  quality,  taken  with  regularity,  has  a  tendency  to  keep  up 
be  tone  of  the  systemj  and  to  prolong  life.**  * 


**  Unfavorable  to  health*  The  same  may  be  said  of  strong  tea 
lud  coffee." 


"Wlien  used  temperately  such  liquor  has  seemed  to  do  no  hann; 
jhen  nsed  ititemperately  its  effects  are  disastrous  " 


"  I  cannot  see  but  that  moderate  drinkers  are  as  healthy  as  any,^ 


T  have  observed  no  peculiar  effects  on  health  in  this  town 
from  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks,  but  the  habit  of  opium-eating 
lad  the  use  of  preparationB  of  opium  demands  attention*" 

B   

**  We  have  little  intemperance,  but  it  is  found  to  be  invariably 
deitructive  to  health  and  life.  Moderate  drinkers  suffer  from  the 
bibit  when  attacked  by  ordinary  diseases.'* 


Hnppily  we  have  no  grog-ahope,  no  place  where  liqaor  is  sold. 
But  Tery  few  of  our  people  are  habitual  drinkers.  The  blighting 
2P  of  mm  is  not  upon  us," 


*We  see  but  little  disease  caused  by  intoxicating  drinks.  In 
than  thirty  years  I  have  seen  not  more  than  two  or  three 
of  delirium  tremens.    Among  the  few  persons  using  such 
^rinb^  we  see  diminished  ability  to  labor,  and  such  diseases  in  their 
finulieg  m  are  engendered  by  want,  care  and  discouragement.  All 
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cases  of  gangrene  smii^e^  which  have  come  under  my  obaert aticm 
have  been  persons  accustomed  to  indul^^e  in  strong  tlrink.  MiMi 
cases  of  cuncer  have  been  either  among  hard  drinkers  or  their  im- 
mediate deeeendants.  My  own  belief  is  that  the  um  of  in  toxical  ijig 
di'inks,  combinetl  with  the  free  use  of  poi^k  as  food,  constitute  a 
prohfic  source  of  cancer.  Confirmation  of  this  beliefj  of  coarse, 
needs  a  far  wider  sphere  of  observation." 


"  This  is  a  quiet  fanning  town,  without  a  railroad  until  tJie  pi 
year,  and  there  have  been  but  few  persons  addicted  to  the  use 
intoxicating  drinks*  But  in  such  cases  the  effects  are  unequivocal. 
Sometimes  death  from  deliritim  tremens,  or  from  accidents  oeeiifriog 
while  intoxicated.  In  otbei-s,  where  the  liquor  is  used  more  moder- 
ately, its  subjects  are  rendered  more  irritable,  more  easily  nfTeeted 
by  disDJUje,  and  less  likely  to  recover  from  it.  I  have  had  mfinj 
patients  whose  liib  or  death  was  apparently  determined  by  their  pre* 
Yious  habits  as  regards  the  use  of  intoxicating  drink,  I  have  often 
noticed  also  that  one  or  more  of  tlie  chihlren  of  a  drinking  parrnl 
posseaaed  a  feeble  constitution,  or  mental  incapacity,  or  both*  and 
perhaps  a  scrofulous  tendency.  But  this  is  not  true  of  the  children 
of  all  such  parents.  The  propensity  to  drink  is  also  sometimes  tmni- 
mitted,  although  not  very  generally,  because  the  children  are  wamtd 
by  the  effects  which  they  see*  I  recall  the  family  of  one  notorious 
drinker,  but  one  of  whose  children  wm  addicte*!  to  the  habit,  Imt 
several  of  whose  grandchildren  (and  not  sons  of  the  drinking  soaji 
inherited  the  propensity.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  I  judge  that 
effect  of  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquor  as  a  beverage  is  deleterious 
and  frequently  ruinous  to  the  health,  and  that  it  very  often  shorteJis 
the  duration  of  life," 


"There  is  a  great  deal  of  intoxicating  drink  sold  m  this  to« 
The  population  is  but  little  over  two  thousand,  and  there  are  prulf 
ably  a  dozen  places  where  it  can  be  bought*  I  do  not  pro|>o8e  1 
discuss  the  effect  of  this  from  a  moral  point  of  view,  but  to  sped 
of  it  piiysiologically.  I  am  of  opinion,  as  the  result  of  ohserv 
tion,  that  the  use  of  these  drinks  is  the  cause  of  ill  health  not  j 
much  to  the  drinker  himself  as  to  thcMse  with  whom  he  holds  Inli 
mate  relations.  It  is  very  seldom  that  I  am  called  to  a  case  of  fids* 
ncss  where  I  can  say  that  alcohol  was  the  direct  cause  of  the  discs 
Ej^cluding  cases  of  disease  of  the  liver  and  kidneys  and  deliriu 
tremens,  it  seems  to  me  that  habitual  drinken*  enjoy  as  good  he 
and  are  aa  long  lived  as  their  more  temperate  brethren.  I 
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seldom  called  to  treat  a  case  of  consumption  in  an  habitual  drinker, 
and  wbi*n  we  do  iind  such,  the  diseiise  seenie  to  be  brought  on  by  the 
attendEnt  vice,  debauchery  and  poverty,  rather  than  by  the  spirit- 
dritiidug  itself*  I  do  not  find  that  Bpiiit  diiukers  are  more  i^ubject 
to  Itiflatnraatory  diseases. 

"I  have  run  over  my  day-book  far  enough  to  intlude  the  \mi  one 
thousand  cases  for  which  I  have  prescribed,  and  among  them  all  I 
find  but  eleven  caused  by  alcohoh    These  eleven  case^  apply  to 
seven  individualSf  as  aome  of  them  applied  for  treatment  at  different 
periods.    I  have  not  been  able  to  see  that  any  of  the  children  bom 
in  this  town  during  the  treatment  of  these  one  thousand  caees  have 
inherited  any  physical  weakness  or  any  disease  from  their  parents 
beiDg  addicted  to  drink.    This  does  not  prove  that  the  inordinate 
use  of  lii|uor  is  not  at  all  injurious  to  offspring  but  it  seems  to  show 
that  individaals  may  at  times  even  drink  to  excess  afnd  still  the  off- 
spring not  be  injured  by  it.    I  know  a  number  of  men  who  have 
large  families  of  healthy  children  and  yet  during  all  their  married 
life  have  been  hard  drinkers.    One  reason  for  this  may  be  that  the 
children  were  begotten  before  the  intemperate  habits  of  tlie  fathera 
had  injured  their  systems.    The  effect  of  drunkenness  of  mothers 
upon  their  children  would  no  doubt  be  worse*    I  know  of  but  one 
such,  and  her  children  born  since  the  habit  became  confirmed  seem 
to  be  as  sound  as  the  others ;  but  one  case  is  not  enough  for  proof. 
With  few  exceptions,  the  bad  effect  of  spirit-drinking  on  the  health 
of  the  people  of  this  town,  as  they  now  drink,  is  an  indirect  one, — 
not  so  much  affecting  the  drinker  as  his  family,— subjecting  them 
to  hardships  and  mortifi cation and  by  the  well-known  weakening 
process  of  these  influences,  rendering  them  more  open  to  the  inroads 
of  digease.    The  practical  eoncl  unions  which  may  be  derived  from 
preceding  observations  are  these  :  Moderate  drinkers  are  not 
more  subject  to  disease  than  the  strictly  temperate,  if  we  except 
cirrhosis,  and  perhaps  Bright'a  disease.    Immoderate  drinkers  suffer 
fejm  disease  which  is  attributable  to  the  collateral  dissipation  and 
^iposure  rather  than  to  the  spirit  itself    The  proportion  of  disease 
cia*ed  directly  by  drink  to  disease  of  all  kinds  is  only  one  per  cent,. 
^  my  experience. 

*'The  children  of  moderate  drinkers  are  as  perfect  as  those  of  the 
strictly  temperate,  both  physically  and  intellectually.  The  children 
of  fathers  who  were  excessive  drinkers,  unless  their  fathers  were 
intoxicated  during  the  act  of  their  generation,  are  apparently  equally 
Bound.  The  effect  of  alcohol  on  the  physical  economy,  in  not  ex- 
tmwe  quantities  does  not  appear  to  be  the  direct  cause  of  any  of 
<^ir  prevailing  dLseaaea. 
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**That  nlcohol,  used  to  excess^  hna  an  injurious  effect  on  the  mora! 
and  intelleetual  faculties,  and  that  it  leads  to  vice  of  all  kinda^  and 
i»  the  cause  of  groat  domestic  misery,  and  is  thus  the  imlirtci 
of  niuch  physical  suffering,  there  can  he  no  doubt." 


"This  may  be  cjilled  a  temperate  community.  The  effect  of  the 
use  of  intoxicating  liquors  is  by  no  means  uniform*  While  I  cm 
recall  many  instances  of  ill-health  from  its  use  I  can  recollect  very 
few  where  it  manifestly  shortened  life.  There  have  been  many 
notable  instanceg  of  great  age  in  men  who  have  always  drank  " 


This  closes  the  remarks  on  this  subject  by  our  correspondents 
in  Massachusetts.  We  now  present  the  correspondence  from 
foreign  countries. 


The  following  letter  was  addressed  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
State  Board  of  Dealth  to  a  great  number  of  representatives  of 
the  United  States  Government  in  every  part  of  the  world 
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BnsTOKi  Feb.  23*  1870, 

Deab  Sik  :-"The  State  Board  of  Health  of  Massachusetts  is,  1 
law,  ordei-ed  to  atndy  the  influence  of  intoxicating  drittka  on  the 
health  and  prosperity,  etc.,  of  our  p*:!0p1e.    It  desires  to  get  informst — 
lion  from  various  countries  in  regard  to  the  whole  subject*  1 
therefore  respectfully  ask  you  to  be  kind  enough  to  tell  nie : 

1st, — ^What  are  the  chief  intoxicating  articles  used  in 

2d. — What  amount  of  erime  h  produced  by  tliem;  and  thtir 
effects  on  the  health  and  prosperity  of  tlie  people* 

Under  the  hni  question  we  would  like  to  have  yonr  opinion  (if^ 
you  are  wilhng  to  give  it)  as  to  th*.>  relative  amount  of  int'0:cieatifm 
in  the  country  where  you  are  now  residttig,  and  that  seen  tn  the 
United  States. 

We  would  like  also  any  official  statistics  of  the  amount  of  Lntoii---^ 
cation  and  of  crime  resulting  therefrom, 

I  remain,  very  respectfnlly  yonrs* 

Hknry  h  Bowoitrii,  M.  D*, 

d^ivtnfinii  (if  iht  Stntt  Bmrti  of  fj*fihh  tf  M im^ii^hmtu^  (  IT.  B. 

The  following  replies  were  received  previous  to  January  M 
1871. 
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ANTOXAt  Maj  12.  1870, 
Deae  Sir:— In  answer  to  your  comniuni cation  c!ated  the  23d 
February,  ultimo,  requesting  me  to  give  information  respecting 
intoxicating  drioks  used  in  ihh  country,  and  their  influence  on  the 
people,  though  only  a  short  time  living  here,  I  have  been  able  to 
form  the  foil  owing  ideas. 

The  Italian  people  m  a  body  are  not  addicted  to  etrong  drinks. 
The  principal  drink  of  the  country  h  wine,  which  is  not  intoxicat- 
ing except  when  taken  in  great  quantities.  Spirits  are  only  indulged 
in  by  the  lower  orderg,  and  that  in  a  very  small  proportion. 

As  for  crime  being  committed  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  sncli 
a  thing  I  may  snfcly  assert  is  unknown,  and  in  case  crime  h  com- 
fnitted  tinder  the  influence  of  driuk,  in  this  country,  it  m  taken  as 
nn  extenuating  circuni6?tanee  in  favftr  of  the  aoeuaed,  a  proceeding 
which  IS  not  always  allowed  in  countries  where  intoxication  is  too 
jjre?alent. 

The  manufacturing  and  sales  of  liquorg  of  all  descriptions  are  per- 
fectly free,  gf>vemmGnt  iii  no  way  interferes,  nor  is  a  license  of  any 
tind  reipiiKite  for  the  sale  or  manufacturing  of  liquors. 

You  ask  for  a  comparison  of  the  amount  of  intoxication  in  this 
coiaalry  and  the  IToited  States.    There  is  none;  unfortunately  the 
iafcit  la  too  extended  In  the  States  to  admit  of  a  compariaon  with 
country* 

To  mrii  up  in  a  few  words,  intoxication  as  a  general  rule  does  not 
exiiigt  in  this  country,  an<l  in  consequence  the  health  and  prosperity 
tilie  people  are  not  in  any  way  injured  from  the  effects  thereof. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respecttully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Orrin  J,  liosK,  Ul  JS.  COHAuL 

Athxns,  May  20,  ISTOp 
Sir  : — I  have  now  the  pleasure  to  reply  to  your  circular  letter  of 
th  e  2M  of  February  last,  which,  as  I  have  before  advised  you,  did 
reach  me  until  the  28th  of  April.    You  ask,  Ist — What  are 
ehief  intoxicating  articles  used  in  Greece? 
The  chief  intoxicating  article  is  wine ;  the  native  growth  of  the 
^^^Untry,    It  is  of  pure  grape  juice,  fermented  naturally  in  barrels, 
Without  any  artificial  aid  beyond  the  addition  to  the  fresh  must 
^hen  put  in  the  barrels,  of  about  ten  per  cent,  of  common  resin 
E^thcred  from  the  bark  of  the  pine-tree*    This  wine  is  very  cheap, 
^<*«ting  about  thirty  leptaa  an  oke,  or  15  leptas  a  bottle  (say  three 
^nt#).    But  little  is  exported,  and  that  chiefly  to  Turkey  and 
^Wftsia,    It  may  be  said  to  be  the  universal  drink  of  the  people. 
33 
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The  average  annual  consumption  in  the  city  of  Athens, — which 
contuias  a  population  of  nearly  50,000  soulsj — is  ahout  1,000,WIKI 
okes  of  resintid  wine  or  3,800,000  bDttli3s.  Of  other  spirits  thf 
estimate  Is  40,000  bottles.  Rum  and  brandy  are  chi*jily  consumed 
by  foreigners,  of  wbouT  the  greater  part  arc  sailors.  The  Gitftks 
consume  nlso^  in  small  quantities,  a  sfiirit  called  raki,  which  is  dii»* 
tilled  from  tlie  leea  of  wine  and  from  figs.  Alcoholic  drinks,  spiriisv 
runi^  etCp,  are  very  deleterloua  in  these  warm  climates.  This  fad, 
and  the  comparative  high  cost  of  these  stimulants,  limit  their  eoo- 
sumption.  The  light  wine  of  the  country  on  the  contrary  is  gt'tiw^ 
ally  regarded  as  harmless  in  its  effects,  if  not  positively  whole&ot&t^r 
when  drunk  in  moderatiotL  A  medical  gentleman  who  has  had  largi- 
experience  among  the  peasantry,  informs  me  that  "  when  not  abuieJ 
the  tonic  eSect  of  the  resined  iwine  is  ratlier  beneficial  than  other- 
wise, its  bitter  pnngeocy  acting  against  the  feverish  infiuenee^  of 
the  summer  miasmas "  In  the  village  of  Menidi  near  AtUeuft,'* 
sayi  my  informant^  I  know  an  old  priei^t  who,  from  the  te^timoD J 
of  his  neighbors,  has  consumed  daily,  ever  since  he  was  an  adidt^uo 
leHs  than  two  okes  (four  bottles)  of  the  wine  of  the  country*  ai  raA?t> 
of  his  meals,  besides  extra  glasses  at  odd  times,  making  in  all  about 
fiiiE  okes  or  twelve  bottles  per  day.  This  man  is  now  ninety 
old,  is  hale  and  strong  and  continues  the  same  practice  sttlL'^ 

2d,— What  amount  of  crime  is  produced  by  them  and  their  fiflSee*^ 
on  the  health  and  prosperity  of  the  jieople  ? 

It  is  very  difficult  to  make  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  crin*^ 
produced  by  intoxication,  where  no  statistical  tnformatiou  on 
iubject  can  be  obtained ;  but  from  what  has  been  already  stal^*i 
w*itb  regard  to  the  character  and  use  of  the  wine  of  Greece,  you  wll* 
inter  that,  as  a  general  thing,  crime  cannot  he  attributed  to  this  canst? 
8o  far  as  figures  go  it  may  be  assumed  that  not  more  than  oni^*' 
sixteenth  of  the  crime  committed  can  be  said  to  ari^e  fi^om  intoxic*-^ 
tion.    The  Greeks  axe  eminently  a  temperate  people,  and  excepting 
on  high  feasts  and  holidays,  a  drunk4.*n  man  is  nirely  seen.    My  owlc» 
observation  is  not  a  fair  test  m  I  am  not  frequently  in  quart <?rs  o^ 
the  city  where  tavern  brawls  occur,  yet  it  is  worthy  of  remark  tbn^ 
during  two  yeaii'  residence  in  Greece  I  have  not  seen  m  many  as 
two  Greeks  in  tlie  condition  called  "dead  drunk;"  while  it  is  anot> 
uncommon  sight  to  see  sailors  from  foreign  shifts,  reeling  tliniugb 
the  streets  in  various  stages  of  in toxi cation*    Drinking  may  oecm^ 
sion  brawk  and  quarrels  leading  to  high  words  and  much  volubility 
of  8peech,"for  the  Greeks  are  easily  excited  and  mnch  given  to 
profuse  langujige, — but  I  may  say  they  aeldoiu  come  to  blows  or  10 
worse  results^  such  as  homicide,  in  couse<|umo«  of  excesiive  '  ' 
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ing.  This  is  to  be  attributed,  chiefly  perhaps,  to  the  quality  of  the 
Bqaor  drankj  the  wine  of  the  country,  as  haa  been  already  stated, 
not  having  the  same  effect  as  spirits  in  thifi  respect.  Tlie  Greeks 
also  are  an  orderly  people^  ea&ily  excited  to  auger  it  is  tniCj  which, 
however,  is  but  momentary.  The  following  return  of  deaths  in  the 
city  of  Athena  (taken  from  the  published  register),  durbg  the 
Uist  nine  years,  will  show  w*hat  an  astonishingly  small  amount  of 
deaths  were  due  to  strong  drinks  or  delirium  tremens.  You  will 
obser^'e  the  proportion  of  foreigners  is  very  great*  Theflo  fonn 
scarcely  one  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population,  and  the  rcsiilt  is 
owing  to  the  strong  alcoholic  dcinks  which  they  consume,  while  the 
Greeks,  m  a  rule,  confine  themselves  to  the  light  wine  of  the  country, 

Mtr^isttred  I>eulhs  in  the  City  of  Athene  JYom  the  effects  of  Strong 
DrinA's^     Enc^phalopathie  Crapuletise^^  and     Bdirium  TVe- 
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This  statement  may  not  be  perfectly  reliable  owing  to  the  fact 
^*iat  the  certificate  which  must  be  given  by  the  physician,  before 
l^^rmibsMun  for  burial  can  be  obtained,  is  sometimes  incforrecL  It 
*^ay  happen,  when  tlie  cause  is  habitual  intoxication,  that  sensitive 
'^latives  induce  the  physician  to  call  the  disease  by  some  other 
^ame.  It  is,  how^evcr,  well  known  that  cases  of  delirium  tremena 
so  very  rare  in  Athens,  as  to  excite  the  astoniishment  of  the 
^H^dicid  faculty  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  country, 

3d, — What  is  the  relative  amount  of  intoxication  in  Greece  and 
W  the  United  States? 

Tfie  relative  amount  of  intoxication  is  very  small  indeed  com- 
pared with  that  of  most  other  countries.  There  are  no  statistics  of 
kliimperance  in  Greece,  but  from  what  has  already  been  said  you 
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wiil  perceive  that  there  b  no  coinparison  whatever  in  ihb  reapect 
with  the  iiUoxication  and  inteiuperance  which  prevail  in  the  United 
States.  Probably  there  is  less  intemperance  in  gtrong  drinks 
here,  than  m  any  other  part  of  the  world,  uuless  it  be  ia  Turkey  and 
other  Mu^^ulnian  States* 

I  remain^  sir,  very  reapectfally,  yours, 

Chab>  K.  TtJCKBRMjjr. 


Basle,  SwrrzERiJkNT>,  8th  June,  1870- 
Dear  Str:^ — Your  letter,  making  inquiries  in  regard  to  a  suhjeet 
to  which  I  paid  a  great  detil  of  attention,  owing  to  its  great  viUmX 
importance  in  the  United  States,  viz.,  the  cause  uf  temperance  1 
received  in  due  time ;  the  very  wish  to  answer  it  fully,  supported 
docunientij!  of  official  statistics,  caused  my  delay  in  writing  to 
sooner*    Some  two  months  ago  I  tried  to  get  offieial  inlbrmati* 
from  ihv  canton  of  Berne,  wliere,  owing  to  peculiar  cireuiuBtaue' 
and  laws,  strung  alcoholic  liquors  (schnapps)  are  manufactured  ft» 
consumed,  and  where  there  is  more  immorality,  crime  and  mlser^^ 
it  is  said,  ihan  elsewhere  in  Switzerland  ;  but  failed  to  receive  it 
to  this  day. 

Hence  I  answer  the  questions  desired  as  best  I  can  from  my 
observation  and  study. 

Question  1st.    What  are  the  chief  intoxicating  articles  uaed 
Basle  and  vicinity  ? 

Answer  L  This  being  a  border  state  of  France  and  Germtii; 
where  wine  grows  very  abundantly,  and  costs  rtHail  from  10  to  *2 
centH  ti  pint  only,  a  great  deal  of  wine  is  coneamed  even  by  poc^:*' 
persons  and  day-laborers  (wood-cutters  receive  a  bottle  a  day,  s^r?"^ 
aut«  from  two  to  three  bottles  &  week  in  each  fiimily).  Beer  is  mof^^ 
of  a  luxury,  and  indulged  in  more  freely  by  the  middle  and  bighe^' 
mass,  besides  wine,  every  day,  Sunday  not  excepted. 

Question  2.    What  amount  of  crime  is  produced  by  these  iotox— 
icating  drinks,  etc.  ? 

Baj^lc  is  one  of  the  most  orderly,  quiet  and  moral  cities  in  Ettrop^v 
I  believe,  and  one  of  the  richest  of  it«  size*  In  its  vicinity  there  ar^ 
immense  slik  ribbon  factories.  The  higher  and  middle  classes  onjojT 
excellent  health,  and  are  prosperous. 

Tlie  working  classes,  gaining  ^mall  wages,  consume  proportionate^ 
a  good  deal  of  cheap  wines  as  a  substitute  for  more  subi^tinttai  food^ 
such  as  meat,  which  factory  people  obtain,  perbapa,  only  once  or^ 
twice  a  week. 
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There  ie  nothing  like  the  s^nn?  amount  of  Intoxication  witnessed 
bere  as  in  the  United  States,  or  other  conntries,  where  strong 
drinks  are  resorted  to  inatead  of  wine  or  beer,  and  is  always  of  leaa 
dangerous  consequences,  ntrely  leading  to  fighting,  if  ever  to  murder* 
Drinking  is  here  connected  ^ith  nmnsementi,  caDversHttons^  music, 
etc^  indoore  and  outdoors ;  does  not  take  place  at  bars,  or  secretly, 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  C.  ErnTj  IMted  Siat09  Cormtl 

Legation  of  tue  U*     of  Amehiga  ik  Switxeiiland.  > 
Beukk,  July  37tb,  1870.  J 

Sir;— Your  circular  letter,  asking  for  infomiation  respecting  the 

tise  and  effects  of  intoxicating  liquors  in  Swit/.erland,  was  received 

at  this  legation  in  April  last*    At  the  time,  I  was  absent  on  leave 

from  the  Strtte  Department,  and,  on  my  return,  about  the  1st  of 

June,  I  hegm  making  inquiries  with  the  hope  of  collecting  materials 

f*>i"  a  satisfactory  reply  to  your  questions.    Considerable  time  has 

elapsed,  and  I  regret  to  say  that  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  only 

^ery  insufficient  data  for  this  letter.    The  evils  consequent  upon  the 

iULetnperate  use  of  intoxicating  drinks  have  not  attracted  as  much 

attention  here  as  in  the  United  SlatcSj  perhaps  for  the  reason  that 

^^ey  have  not  been  as  seriously  felt*    Nevertheless,  in  some  parts  of 

^witKeriand,  and  especially  in  the  canton  of  Berne,  intemperance 

prevails  to  such  an  extent,  that  recently^  the  cantonal  legislation  has 

jponjiht  to  find  measures  for  abating  the  evil. 

The  few  statistics  that  I  have  been  able  to  collect  on  the  subject 

the  nse  of  intoxicating  drinks  in  Switzerland  relate  to  the  canton 

^ Berne*    That  canton,  however,  includes  a  fifth  part  of  the  popu- 

^fttion  of  Switzerland,  and  it  is  the  part  of  the  country  where,  I  am 

^ured,  the  greatest  amount  proportionately  of  intemperance  is 

found. 

Yottr  first  question  is ;  **  What  are  the  chief  intoxicating  drinks 
These  are  wine,  beer,  and  a  species  of  brandy,  or  schnapps, 
distilled  from  potatoes,  or  from  the  pulp  of  grapes  after  the  wine  has 
Wn  pressed  out*    French  brandy,  or  kirschwasser,  and  various 
liquors  imported  from  abroad,  are  also  used  to  some  extent,  hut  very 
little  by  tlie  mass  of  the  people. 
From  official  sources,  I  learn  that  the  annual  average  importation 
wiue,  beer  and  cider,  iu  the  canton  of  Bemej  which  contains  a 
population,  in  round  numbers,  of  500,000,  amounts  to  from  eight  to 
iiin<?  million  maas  (a  Swiss  maas  is  equivalent  to  one  quart  and  three 
gilla  English  measure)*    A  large  quantity  of  beer  is  manufactured  in 
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the  canton,  bnt  T  have  ml  been  able  to  obtam  the  approximate 
amount.  There  is  itlao  manufactured  from  the  vineyarda  of  tbe 
canton  about  1,750,000  maas  of  wine  per  annum*  The  annual  mi- 
per  tat  ion  of  brandies  and  other  spirituous  liiiuoi-s  reacht^s  aboat 
700,000  maa&,  and  about  the  same  quantity  of  ppirita,  prindpallj 
schnapps  or  potato  brandy,  \b  diatiUed  Annually  in  the  canton.  Tlie 
greater  part  of  all  the  above-mentioned  drinks  is  coneuiiied  wilWrn 
the  canton.  But  little  ia  used  eicept  for  drinking  puq^osea.  AfWf 
makiug  due  allowance  for  the  large  consuniption  by  tnivellera  during 
the  summer  months,  there  still  remains  sufficient  ground  for  the 
conclusion  that  the  people  of  this  part  of  Bwitzerlaud  are  not  tbe 
mpBt  temperate  people  in  the  world. 

Your  second  question  ib  :  "  What  amount  of  crime  is  produced 
by  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks,  and  their  effects  on  the  health  and 
prosperity  of  the  people  ?  "    Upon  this  subject,  I  sought  for  infor- 
mation from  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Statistics,  the  chief  of  which,  ii* 
reply  to  my  apjjlication  Bays :    We  have  no  statistica  on  the  sul>^ 
ject.    It  may,  however^  be  taken  as  granted  that  manslaughter  aii*^ 
many  acts  of  violence  are  frequently  the  result  of  intemperance. 
oases  of  suicide,  without  considering  other  causea,  many  pcrflor » ^ 
destroy  themselves  while  in  a  state  of  uHoxication.    Of  fifty-thre^^ 
suicides  in  the  year  1868,  eleven  were  intoxicated  wlien  they  codc*^" 
mitted  the  act,  or  were  notorious  drunkards.    In  this  canton, 
elsewhere,  one  may  see  that  the  health  and  prosperity  of  those  wh^ 
have  fallen  into  the  habit  of  drunkenness  are  soon  destroyed.  Maii^" 
families  are  ruined  by  this  vice,  and  the  children  of  diunkafJj^ 
tainted  with  hereditary  disease." 

I  am  told  that  the  evil  effects  of  intemperance  here  are  chleflj^ 
Tiaible  in  that  chm  of  the  population  addicted  to  the  drinking 
schnapps.    This  liquor  ia  very  cheaii^  and  is  the  principal  stimiibnt^ 
used  by  the  poorer  classes.    Its  manufacture  and  use  have  greatl 
increased  of  late  years.    It  is  dnmk  by  the  people  of  the  rural  di 
tricts,  who  either  cannot  aflb!^  or  cannot  obtain  other  tiqtto 
Since  Switzerland  has  been  traversed  by  milroadsj  and  h  annualJ 
visited  by  multitudes  of  foreign  travellers,  the  prices  of  aU  kind^ 
country  produce  have  largely  increased.    The  poor  elaaaes  are 
aa  well  fed  as  formerly.  The  excellent  milk  of  the  country,  fonnttrl 
consumed  by  the  people,  is  sold  to  the  hotels,  or  man  u  fact  a  red  lit 
ehe^e  for  exportation.    Many  of  the  people  live  almost  exclusivid 
on  potatoes,  and  a  writer  on  the  subject^  whose  essays  have  ui '  1 
a  good  dt^al  of  attention  here,  Mr,  X  F.  Schneeberger^  oi  . 
attributes  the  craving  for  alcoholic  dnnksi  ao  much  more  noticeabk 
now  than  formeriy,  to  the  lack  of  nutritious  and  proper  food. 
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The  general  impression  among  those  with  whom  T  hare  fonver&ed 
on  %hh  topic,  is  that  the  wineii  of  the  crnmtry  aro  wholesome,  nnri 
that  the  best  method  of  introducing  a  temperanci^  reform  woulr!  be 
to  bring  wine  or  beer  within  tlie  reach  of  the  masBes  of  the  people^ 
ami  discourage  tht?  nm  of  st rouge r  drinks.  A  very  intelHgent 
geiitlemaQ  at  Lucerne,  a  member  of  the  Gantonal  legialature^  with 
w'hom  I  conversed  on  this  subject,  said  that  some  years  since  he  had 
charge  of  enrolling  the  citizens  of  that  canton  subject  to  milititry 
service,  and  was  struck  with  the  difference  between  the  people  of 
certain  valteyn  where  wine  is  produced,  and  has  always  been  a  com-* 
mon  hevcrogc,  and  those  of  other  districts  where  wine  is  not  used^ 
and  schnapps  is  a  common  drink.  The  physical  eupertority  of  the 
former  class  was,  according  to  his  account,  very  striking,  and  tlie 
percentage  of  able-bo<iied  men  in  the  wine-prod ocing  districts  very 
mtich  the  gmater  He  attrilnited  the  difference^  in  great  part,  if  not 
to  the  positive  virtues  of  wine  as  a  beveriige^  at  least  to  the  positive 
©vtii  produced  by  sclinapps-drinking.  Neverthekss^  I  eiuipect  there 
Were  other  causes.  In  the  winc-]>roducing  districts  there  is  usually 
a  tnore  generous  soil,  a  milder  climate,  and  more  wealtli  among  the 
P«<^ple,  who  are  consequently  better  housed  and  better  fed,  and 
™iglt  he  expected,  as  a  consequence,  to  exhibit,  in  their  persons, 
the  superiority  whielj  he  remarked, 

Last  year  two  laws  w^ere  enacted  by  the  cantonal  legislature  of 
^^me,  one  having  for  its  object  the  restriction  of  the  use  of  distilled 
fpiriuious  liquors,  by  increasing  the  tax  on  their  manufacture  and 
'*^>portBtion,  and  diminishing  the  taxes  on  wnne  and  malt  liquors, 
e  other  seeks  to  protect  the  public  from  adulterated  litjuors,  pro- 
for  the  inspection  of  distilleries,  in  order  that  only  such  appa- 
*^ttif!  shall  be  u*?ed  as  will  produce  an  article  as  little  injurious  as 
l^*«3*j(rble,  and  affixes  penalties  for  the  violation  of  the  law.    A  small 
still  remains  on  imported  wine  and  beer,  and  it  is  proposed  that 
shall  be  repealed  in  order  to  encourage  the  substitution  of  such 
*-*^veriige»  in  place  of  stronger  drinks. 

Seme  efforts  have  been  also  made  to  counteract  the  immoderate 
of  strong  liquors  by  the  jirivate  and  voluntary  action  of  cit  izens, 
temperance  society  waB  formed  in  the  city  of  Benie  several  years 
^^ti.    The  members  abstain  from  distilled  liquors,  and  the  society 
i^'iibUshes  prize  essavs  for  the  instruction  of  the  people  in  regard  to 
injurious  effects  of  the  immoderate  use  of  intoxicating  drinks. 
Yon  request  me,  finally,  to  give  my  opinion  as  to  the  relative 
^*iiount  of  intoxication  in  this  country  and  that  seen  in  the  United 
^^ates.    As  my  residence  here  has  been  comparatively  brief,  and  my 
<»|»portunities  of  seeing  the  commoii,  every«day  life  of  the  people 
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eoTiMwhat  liraiferl,  my  opinbti  U  lirtble  to  be  erroneoiip*  Judging 
iVum  what  I  have  aeen,  I  must  my  it  is  my  imprejssion  that,  while 
the  driDkiug  of  intoxicating  liquors  is  muoh  mare  general  her©  than 
in  the  United  States,  there  are  fewer  instances  of  actual  inebrialiou 
than  are  witneesed  there*    As  fnr  iis  xiiy  oV>s<3rvation  ha^  extent) wl, 
it  m  not  so  common  to  see  men  reeling  or  noisy,  under  the  inHuencf 
of  bitoxicating  drinks,  upon  the  streets  here,  as  in  most  parts  of  the 
United  States  with  which  I  am  familiar.    In  all  the  towns  of  Swit&* 
erland  there  is  a  market  day  unce  in  each  week.    Alaiost  the  whole 
rural  population  of  the  vicinity  seem  to  visit  the  city  oo  that  dnjr, 
The  caf^s  and  restaurants  are  fiUed  with  people ;  there  is  apparently 
a  great  deal  of  drinking,  and  towards  night,  it  ia  not  unusual  *ee 
occafiionidly  u  person  intoxicated.    But  I  think  that,  nnder  siinila-i 
circumBtaneeB,  much  worse  results  would  be  witnesaed  in  the  Unil^^ 
States  than  are  seen  here  on  such  occasions.    This  Is  perhaps  due  »^ 
part  to  the  fact  that  the  people  are  in  general  of  a  less  exeital^-^ 
Oi^nization  than  ours,  and  in  part  to  the  fact  that  the  Amenc^^^ 
custom  of   treating  "  is  but  lit  tle  practised  here. 

Regretting  that  1  have  not  been  able  to  coUeet  naore  oompl^^^^ 
statistics  upon  the  subject, 

I  remain,  very  respectfully,  yoursj 

Hu&ACE  RUBLEI. 


Bkulin,  ApHl  2atU,  im  

My  Deab  De.  Bowditch: — I  have  your  letter  of  the  IHth 
The  German  intoxicating  drinks  are  made  of  brandy,  distilled  th>- 
lye  or  from  potatoes*    The  "achnapp"  is  but  tuch  brandy  or  spi^^^* 
distilled  with  sugar.    The  beer  used  here  c>annot  be  called  au  i 
toxicating  drink.    I  have  no  opportunity  of  observing  tlie  peopp^ 
in  their  places  of  bidulge^ice}  and  cannot  offer  an  opinion  of  n^-T 
own  on  '*the  relative  amount  of  intoxication  in  this  coimtrj^-' 
Those  of  whom  I  inquire  do  not  think  the  health  au<l  prafiperiiy 
tlie  people  greatly  injured  by  the  use  of  spirituous  liquorn. 
I  am  eveiv  most  truly  yours. 


BRimEN,  May  7th, 

Sifi : — An  answer  to  your  fint  interrogatory  contained  in  yon^ 
favor  of  23d  Feb,,  w^ill  necessarily  answer  your  second,  namdy  ^ 
**  What  are  the  chief  intoxicating  articles  used  in  HremeQ  an** 
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vit^irrrty  ^i'^  No  intoxicnting  or  alcoholic  spirits  nr^  meri  in  Brt^men. 
Wino<T  and  beer  are  the  favorite  beverages,  and  are  used  and  con- 
fliaiiied  in  almost  unlimited  q  a  Lin  titles.  These  are  bo  cheap  as  to 
Home  within  the  means  of  all  classes,  more  beer  however  being 
liDnsdined  by  the  middle  and  lower  claases  than  any  other.  My  ob- 
servation htm  led  me  to  conclude  that  no  evil  grows  out  of  the  use 
of  these.  For  now,  after  quite  a  yenr',^  reaidence  among  the  people 
here,  1  have  yet  to  see  the  drunkenness  and.  rioting  which  prevail 
in  tnnst  of  our  American  cities ;  the  natural  'nd  consequent  result* 
from  the  sale  and  use  of  the  intemjjcratt*  spirituous  liquors, 

I  am,  very  respectfully^  youre, 

M,  Hassou,  K  ^S^.  Consui, 

U.  S»  LicOATiOtf,  CoNfiTAJfTiKOPLB,  May  27tbt  1870. 
Sir: — In  reply  to  yours  of  February  last  I  beg  to  say  : 

1.  The  intoxicating  drinkn  most  in  use  in  Turkey  are  raki  (pop- 
nlnrly  euUed  maMica)y  and  brandy.  Tiie  tbrmer  is  simply  rum 
Javored  with  muBticj  to  give  it  an  aromatic  taste*  The  rum  was 
for  the  most  pail  imported  from  New  Englmidt  t^ut  this  importutioti 
hm  now  almost  ceased,  being  undersold  by  the  rum  of  Austria 
antl  France.  Brandy  and  Cognac  are  imported  from  France  Eng- 
land. 

2,  The  use  of  intoricating  drinks  is  confined  to  the  Cliristian 
populations^  and  of  these  the  Greeks  are  the  most  addicted  to  them. 
Even  ainong  those  who  indulge  in  spirituous  liquors  intoxication  is 

rare,  and  habitual  drunkenness  Is  comparatively  unknoi**ii* 
Sobriety  is  the  rule  and  intemperance  the  exception.  DrunkeD 
m<fn  are  seldom  seen  in  the  streets  of  this  city,  and  when  a  case 
occurs,  it  is  generally  a  foreign  sailor*  The  English  sailors,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  are  conspicuous  for  drunken  habits  on  shore*  Their 
intemperance  h  a  fruitful  source  of  outrage  and  crime. 

The  Mohammedans  by  religion  and  habit  are  temperate,  and  they 
regard  drankenness  with  averi^ion^  as  degrading  to  human  naturep 
They  abstain  as  a  rult*,  from  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks.  None 
are  sold  in  their  caf^g^  and  by  imperial  authority  they  arc  not 
alliiwed  to  be  offered  for  sale  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Imperial  Palaces, 
gtivemment  ofticee,  kiosks  frequented  by  the  Sultan,  and  tiie  mili- 
tary barracks.  At  the  review  held  last  year  on  the  plain  of  Hun- 
Mar  I?ikelepi,  of  30,000  Turkish  troops  before  the  Sultan,  the 
Empress  Eugenie  and  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  and  in  the  preaenoe 
•f  50,000  spectator,  not  a  drop  of  liquor  was  sold  m  the  ca/ia  and 
U 
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refreshment  tentT3-    Not  a  single  drunken  man  marred  the  order  nn' 
decency  of  the  scene.     It  lias  never  been  my  lot  to  witness  a  mo 
resjiectnhle  and  deeoroualy  behaved  mulUtude.    Tho  ^atae 
order  pre%^ails  at  all  Turkish  feativala, 

I  regret  to  be  obliged  to  admit  that  Musflnlmen  eichibit  a  v; 
fiiiljeriority  to  Christiana  in  their  abBtinenee  from  iiitoxlcatiug 
drinks. 

3.  I  have  no  ineane  of  furnishing  you  reliable  data  as  to  the 
amount  of  crime  proAiced  in  Turkey  by  intoxicating  drink^  as  m 
fitatiBtics  are  collated  here,  except  a  few  on  commercial  matters.  I 
am  safe  in  saying,  however,  that  it  m  inconsiderable*  The  habitual 
use  of  ardent  spirits  in  thifj  country  leads  to  gastric  fevers,  to  a 
jjlexy,  paraly?iis,  and  a  rapid  ilecay  of  physical  and  mental  heal 
He  who  is  careful  of  his  health  abstains  from  them  altogether,  to 
abstinence  being  the  wisest  and  safest  rule, 

I  think  it  pro|>er  to  a*bl  that  wines,  native  and  foreign^  are  chea 
and  in  general  consumption  among  Christians.    When  not  adulter- 
ated by  drags,  and  drank  moderately  at  meals  as  beverages,  tliej 
are  regarded  by  physicians  ag  wholesome  tn  their  influence^ 

I  am  BLr>  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant^ 

E.  Joy  Mobris. 


Co3ffSTA3^m^oFLB^  Tuaorr,  July  12th,  1870. 
Sir: — Your  letter  of  inquiry  as  to  the  varieties  of  wines  or  spin 
nous  liquors  used  in  Greece,  and  their  apparent  efteet  upon  ih^* 
character  and  behavior  of  the  people,  was  received  two  uioutbaP 

since. 

Itnmcdiately  after  I  commenced  a  eomewhat  extended  totir  in  th^ 
Peloponnesifs  and  islands,  and  found  neither  opportunity  nor  leisure 
to  furnish  the  inforntation  you  desired, 

And  now  I  can  only  give  uiy  own  unpressions,  formed  after  such 
inqciirics  as  I  have  been  able  to  make,  and  subject  to  mistake. 
Should  I  be  able  hereafter  to  get  at  any  more  definite  facta  I 
make  it  a  duty  to  communicate  them^ 

J*^trst^ — the  kind  of  intoxicating  liquors  used  in  Greece  is  sdm 
exclusively  wine. 

Tbere  are  mantifaetories  of  rakee  at  Calamaa^  and  at  other 
in  the  Peloponnesus,  but  nsually  the  people  prefer  to  drink  tlio 
wine,  and  only  take  thorakec  when  much  exhausted,  m  aittmulanU 

I  have  never  seen  in  an  eight  months^  reiidence  in  Greece,  a  m 
make  himselt'  drunk  with  rukt^e.    This  raki5e,  it  should  be  Ml 
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is  exceedingly  strong*  As  to  the  Greek  wines,  probably  tbey  are 
fiurer  than  those  of  any  other  country  in  Europe. 

When  one  becomes  habituated  to  the  resinated  winej  which  is  the 
oommon  drink — the  poorer  people  liking  no  other  m  well — he  dis- 
aemfi  the  purity  of  the  wine  from  all  other  admixture,  nnd  linder 
the  cloak  of  the  resin  can  distinguish  easily  the  different  grapes 
from  which  different  winee  have  been  mjide. 

The  propoition  of  resin  varies  from  J  of  1  per  cent,  to  5  per  c^nt. 
Its  adilition  m  considered  to  make  the  wine  more  liealthy,  to  fsiclH- 
tate  digestion,  and  to  counteract  any  ill  elfeets  which  tlje  lime- 
water  of  the  country  may  have. 

PfiS!*iiig  the  other  day,  from  Athens  to  Smyrna,  as  soon  as  I 
tBited  the  light  wine  of  that  country,  I  could  perceive  the  spirit  in 
it  to  a  degree  which  I  had^not  known  in  Greece.    There  isperliapis 
Docoiintrj'  in  the  world  where  wint^s  are  cheaper  than  in  Greece, 
Ne-w  wine  is  sold  in  Arabia  in  the  fall  for  four  or  five  cents  per  gal- 
lop-   Before  the  grape  disease  of  '53j  '54,  '65,  '5<3,  ^fcc,  there  were 
times  when  it  was  sold  for  one  or  two  cents*    On  the  high  plain  of 
Arcadia,  and  in  the  mild  valley  of  Acamania — in  fact  in  all  of 
Western  Hellas — wiue  witli  bread  and  olives  and  oil  makea  a  cliief 
ele  of  food  ;  babies,  even,  drink  it. 
It  is  the  most  abundant  of  all  products,  and  the  easiest  procured, 
Acaniania  you  wiU  often  find  wine  when  you  would  hardly  find 
^»"ead. 

1  should  say  that  from  the  purity  of  the  wine  used,  that  an  excess 
it  caused  little  injury  to  the  health,  and  ready  as  the  Greeks  are 
quarrel,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  comparatively  few  quarrels 
^-^kc*  their  origiu  in  drink. 

I  believe  that  ten  per  cent,  would  be  much  above  the  proportion 
crimes  of  all  sorts,  directly  or  remotely  connected  with  the  use 
wine  or  spirituous  liquors*    During  my  residence  in  (l^reece,  and 
travels  in  it,  I  have  scarcely  seen  half  a  dozen  drunken  men, 

I  am,  sir,  with  great  reipeet,  obediently  yours^ 

RonERT  P*  Keef, 
171  S.  Consul  PitmuSf  Greece, 

B.~The  nikde  in  Greece  is  usually  made  from  figs. 


Cadiz,  Apd\  20, 1870. 
X)kab  Sm; — Tour  favor  of  the  23d  of  Februar)^  hist  is  received, 

I  will  try  to  couijily  with  your  request  as  far  as  I  knuW. 
*l'he  chief  intodeating  articles  used  in  Cadiz  and  vicinity  are  i 
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ehen-y  wme,  burgimdy  and  aguardiente ;  this  last  is  the  whiskey  ol 


Ko  crime  whatever  is  committed  on  account  of  driinkeDneas  ;  the 
SpatilardB  flo  not  generally  drink,  and  the  only  cmm  of  iotoxication 
belong  to  foreigners  coming  here  m  sailors,  and  to  them  alone  it 
attributed  all  disturb atiee  of  peace.    Aa  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
see,  the  iutoxication  leads  thosie  foreigners  to  quarrels  and  fightingi 
but  nothiug  more,  and  permit  me  to  inform  you,  that  in  my  opinion 
either  of  the  above  iKjuids  have  on  the  inhabitants  of  this  part  of 
the  country  the  effect  to  make  them  indolent ;  this,  howeverj  maj 
come  on  account  of  the  climate.    No  Spaniards  carry  on  here  any 
business  of  any  importance^  but,  however,  they  are  all  in  an  eaij 
social  position.    The  people  living  in  the  country  drink  a  good  deal  of 
aguardiente,  which  is  the  most  dangerous  of  the  above  liquids  men.- 
tioned.    This  aguardiente  is  of  a  white  color,  but  not  exactly,  havir%f 
a  yellowish  appearance,  and  its  taste  is  very  much  like  annisette,  ^ 
have  remarked  often,  as  soon  as  these  people  have  drunk  8uffieient-'"^t 
of  this  liquid,  they  were  led  to  cheerfulness,  and  after  to  a'  com  pi  e-^  te 
state  of  indolence ;  but  1  never  saw  one  iu  a  state  of  intoxicatlc^**®* 
It  is  also  the  favorite  drink  of  our  sailors  coming  here^    Now  the^^** 
are  many  robberies  committed  in  the  mountains,  but  the  robher^S*^ 
and  crimes  which  may  be  committed  by  brigands  are  committed 
cool  blood,  as  never  or  very  seldom  have  they  been  found  with  a:::^"? 
intoxiciitiBg  liquid  even  in  their  camp.    The  health  is  genemlly  ve^  ^ 
good,  and  in  a  population  of  60  to  70,000  inhabitants,  the  daily  avc^^' 
age  of  deaths  is  three  to  four  per  day.    Cherry  wine  and  burgunLT^J 
are  the  only  wines  shipped  to  the  tlTiited  States^  of  which  x'^^^ 
greatest  part  goes  to  New  York,  Philadelphia,  New  Orleans  ar^ 
Boston,  Veiy  respectfully,  yours, 

A,  N,  DuFFiE,  United  SUlU$  Cmud, 


Uj^iTgn  States  LEaAnox,  CoFKKHAfiKXt 

Dear  Sm: — On  tho  receipt  of  your  favor  of  the  2'6d  Fcbrtiir}*^^'* 
only  a  few  days  ago^  I  sought  an  intei^view  with  Mr*  €,  Davw 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  8tritistics  in  Denmark,  and  one  of  the 
authorities  upon  all  such  subjects  in  Europe, 

I  left  with  him  a  copy  of  your  letter,  and  now  enclose  yon 
letter  to  me  of  the  30 ih  April    As  bis  statisistics  cover  the  peri 
since  the  {severance  of  the  Duchies  of  llolstein  and  Schleswig,  thi-y 
may  be  taken  as  applicable  to  what  is  called  ^'Denmark  proper,' 
and  therefore,  a  population,  I  believe,  of  about  l,600,CM)0, 
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Id  oonTersfltion  with  me,  Mr,  David  deemed  it  extremely  difficult, 
indeed  ini possible^  to  my  wbnt  proportion  of  crime  h  t caused  hy  tUe 
use  of  Intoxicating  drinks.  He  only  speaks  certainly  and  confidently 
of  suicide;  hi\t  as  to  the  general  lijit  of  crimes,  I  take  hie  iniprcssion 
to  he  that  intoxication  does  not  have  here  so  marked  an  effect  m  it 
is  generally  mipposed  to  have  in  the  United  States*  Still  he  is  very 
cautious  to  say  that  accuracy  cannot  even  be  approached  on  the 
euhject. 

He  informs  me  that  the  quantity  rlistilled,  and  tbe  avernge  con- 
aption  per  head,  are  much  greater  than  twenty  or  thirty  years 
but,  with  his  accustoTied  caution,  he  add»  that  in  making  tlus 
lent,  he  speaks  from  ofticial  figui-es,  and  that  the  law  nfft^cting 
the  raaBufaeture  being  now  stricter  and  better  adminis^tered,  lie  can- 
tiot  say  how  far  the  estimate  would  be  affected  by  former  clandestine 
distillation^  which  is  now  very  rare. 

He  assures  me  that  while  the  average  consumption  has  thus 
■Maed  to  increase  largely,  the  number  of  cases  of  manifest  and 
pnUiu  intoxication  has  greatly  decreased ;  which  he  attribnteg  pJirtly 
to  improved  manuei^,  morals  and  educutioo,  but  mainly  to  improve- 
snetit  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  fliod  the  people  use,  believing 
chat  well-fed  people  can  support  more  alcoholic  stimuhis  than  poorly 
fed  people* 

He  thinks  the  tendency  and  habit  of  intoxication  somewhat 
greater  in  the  cities  than  in  the  rural  and  agricultural  districts. 

In  reference  to  retail  sale  in  small  quantities,  there  are  two  eorts 
of  license  :  one  to  sell,  with  permission  to  use  on  the  premises  ;  and 
lie  other  to  sell,  without  such  permission  ;  and  he  thinks  the  per- 
■mission  to  remain  and  use  the  liquor  on  the  premises  much  mora 
^^jurious  to  the  purchasers.  Practically  there  is  no  difficulty  or  im- 
5>^diment  whatever  in  the  way  of  those  who  want  it,  aud  are  ahlu  to 
►ajr  for  it.  He  did  not  discuss  prohibition  at  any  length,  but  does 
lot  geem  to  regard  it  as  an  efficient  remedy,  and  intimated  an 
|>iiiii>n  that  it  would  only  increase  the  clandestine  manufacture,  sale 
■^^j  use. 

I3eer  ts  very  largely  used  here,  as  elsewhere  in  Northern  Europe, 
is  not  deemed  an  intoxicating  beverage.    It  is  said  to  he  not 
^a.rly  m  strong  as  English  beer,  and  I  think  is  not  ao  strong  as  that 
^^^e  in  the  United  States. 

The  strong  drink,  or  brandy,  is  mainly  distilled  from  barley; 
^tatoes  were  formerly  much  iised^  but  have  been  very  little  used 
F*Lce  the  appearance  of  the  potato , disease  some  years  ago. 

cannot  give  any  definite  or  intelligent  opinion  of  tbe  relative 
Blount  of  intoxication  her©  and  in  tbe  United  States,  especially  In 
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the  N.  States,  wh^re  T  have  seen  so  little  of  the  people*  There  ii 
certaiiily  roucli  less  visil>l^  and  outbreaking  intoxication  here  than  in 
those  parts  of  the  United  States  where  1117  opportnnity  for  observa- 
tion has  been  best ;  but  on  the  other  hantl,  I  must  admit  my  siirprijie 
at  the  largo  aggregate  and  uvernge  eonBumption  shown  by  Mr* 
David's  figures.  The  people  of  this  country  are  remarkably  quiet, 
steady,  peaceful,  plodding  and  law-abiding ;  given  to  much  out-door 
and  upeii-air  congregation  and  .amusement,  but  always  willi  an  onj^f  • 
and  <iecorum  that  have  commanded  my  admiration.  It  is  po^tblf 
that  owing  to  these  manners,  an<:l  to  the  climate,  the  same  ainoimt 
of  Intoxication  would  not  be  so  much  seen  and  heard  here  as  whm 
I  live*  Yery  respectful lyj  your  obedient  servant, 

Geo.  H.  YEiMAN. 

Goi^baGkn,  80th  Apdl,  ISTO- 
By  retaming  the  included  letter  of  Mr.  Bowditeh  of  Maasach'^' 
setti*^  1  have  the  honor  to  communicate  to  your  Excellency  a  notx*:^ 
concerning  the  produce  of  the  home-distilieries  in  Denmark  in 
years  18|jJ-18gg,  and  the  importation  of  brandy,  or  a  kind  of  m 
from  abroad,  duiing  the  same  five  years. 


TE4BS. 

Some  IHfftniflHct. 

Ei^rttd^ 

1864-5  



ldti0-7» 

1867-8,  

16^B~0}  •             n             •             •             «  4 

34,753,000  pots, 
a5J94,W»0  ** 
33,071,000  " 
3  L6 14,000  " 
32,682,000  " 

l,4DS.nnOpota^^ 

735,0<HJ  ** 
l,Oi6,lMi0  ♦* 
1,H1,(HH> 

861,000  « 

Five  pots  are  about  1  gallon.    The  home  diatillenes  produced  * 
an  average  33,570,000  pots,  or  about  6JOO,000  gallons^  of  whic^^* 
1,257,000  pots  (250,000  gallonjf)  yearly  are  exported. 

T£  A  ai. 

ImiKiirtAUciD  of  Bnndy . 

18G0-7,  - 

1 

2,137,000  « 
l,*^75,G0O  ** 
2,4S(5»O0O  ** 

240,000  poto- 
508,000  « 
453,000  '* 
MI  ,000  " 
887,000  " 
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Oti  m  aTcrag^,  2,080,000  pots  of  foreign  brai)(!y  were  imported 
(416,000  gaHons),  of  wliieh  about  520,000  pots  (104,000  gallons) 
were  re-exported. 

No  doobt  that  this  large  consumptioti  of  intoxicatinj^  cl rinks  in 
Denmark,  as  in  other  countries,  liaa  a  very  lamentable  inflaence  iijion 
the  moral  and  physical  constitution  of  the  people^  thmigh  the  state 
of  the  rlimfite  md  the  nourishment  of  the  people,  in  accordance  to 
its  better  condition  iind  canimon  welfare,  to  a  certain  degi'eej  can 
mitignte  this  obnoxious  inflnence;  but  it  is  in  my  opinion  impos- 
sible definitely  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  crime  and  the  deplorable 
cffet'ta  on  the  health  and  prosperity  of  the  people,  which  cao  be 
ascribed  to  the  consumption  of  intoxicating  drinks. 

The  to!e  fact,  which  I  think  in  this  respect  can  be  qnoted,  is  that 
Btnong  100  self-murderers — and  the  number  of  self-murders  is  very 
large  in  Denmark,— according  to  the  inquests  of  the  coroners,  26,5 
are  declared  "  drmikardi*," or '^fallen  into  the  abuse  of  drink bg," 
Bay  for  men  32.0,  and  for  women,  8  J. 

Your  Exc5ellency,  most  obedient, 

C,  N.  Davtd. 

To  His  BxcelieDcy,  G.H*  Ti&aman,  Minister  of  the  VniUd  States, 

tkjPEKHAGEN,  4Ch  Maj,  1870* 
Dkae  Sir: — Since  my  letter  of  the  2d  inst.,  it  hae  occurred  to  me 
*hat  the  information  was  not  so  full  upon  the  subject  of  heaUh  m 
^ou  migljt  have  expected,  but  1  do  not  find  that  I  can  make  it  much 
Muore  explicit. 

I  hftvo  to-day  sought  ftn  Intefview  with  Professor  E,  Fenger,  for- 
merly at  once  a  leading  medioftl  practitioner  in  tins  city,  a  medical 
^acher  in  the  university  and  in  charge  of  one  of  the  principal  hos- 
pitals ;  and  who  has  since  devoted  himself  very  much  to  all  sorts 
Btatisties,  and  is  now  acting  as  president  of  the  principal  life 
^^iirance  company  of  thiia  kingdom* 

He  agrees  with  Mr,  David  that  there  are  very  few  reliable  statk- 
on  the  &utgect,  exuej>t  in  rtt?lation  to  suicide,  which  having  been 
*»Htisually  and  painlully  frequent  here,  led  to  inquiries  m  to  the 
^lises. 

lie  thinks  that  intoxication  or  excessive  drinking  often  superin- 
^iitf^^g  chronic  diseases  of  the  llvrer  and  kidneys,  and  at  other  times 
to  dropsy  and  diseases  of  the  bowels,  but  he  does  not  think 
accurate  figures  or  proporthma  can  be  given* 
Ke  regards  the  consumption  here  as  "  very  large,"  and  when  I 
^itrred  to  the  general  opinion  that  it  is  much  larger  in  Sweden 
Norway  than  here,  he  replied  that  he  believed  the  consumption 
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here  is  larger^  but  that  individual  caaea  of  drunk ennees  and  intoii-  I 
cation  are  much  rarer  here.  I 

In  the  country  ngricultnrul  laborers  generally  eat  five  times  i  I 
day,  and  the  custom  is  that  the  employer  must  fiimish  a  glass  or  I 
two  of  brandy  three  times  a  day.  Many  of  the  country  people  mi  I 
it  with  their  tea  ami  coffee,  especially  with  taw  On  con\dvial  oc«>p  I 
Biom  punch  is  used,  made  of  West  India  rum,  lemons  and  siigarj  I 
but  the  bmndy  I  have  spoken  of  is  the  c^^mnion  daily  drink,  Lmr-  I 
ally  translated,  it^  name  is  *'com  brandy;"  is  very  cheapt  and  is  I 
not  BO  strong  aa  Swedish  "banes"  or  American  whiskey*  It  h  m  I 
cheap,  the  professor  aays,  that  a  strong  man  can  get  drunk  on  twin  1 
pence.  I 

T}»e  well-to-do  classes  here  use  freely  the  wines  from  Central  aii4  ' 
Southern  Europe,  but  I  have  never  heard  an  intimation  that  a»y 
body  used  them  injuriouily* 

Professor  Fenger  agrees  with  Mr.  Dayid  that  while  the  consun^^ 
tion  of  brandy  has  increased,  the  proportion  of  viatble  cases  of  S^^' 
toxieation  has  very  greatly  decreiised  ;  that  the  people  are  well  f^^*^ 
and  that  that  ie  one  reason  why  they  can  drink  more. 

You  see  from  these  statements  the  extreme  difficulty  of  estinj^^**^ 
ing  the  effect  either  upon  health  or    prosperity."    Here  is  a  peoj  — 
evidently  more  prosperona  than  formerly,  evidently  using  mc^^'* 
brandy  than  formerly  and  evidently  leas  given  to  into3cieation  th.^^ 
formerly*    Of  coursevall  will  adroit  that  the  diminution  of  drtrnk^- 
ness  is  an  increase  of  prosperity,  but  I  have  tbnnd  nobody  to  elai  ^ 
that  the  increase  in  the  quantity  of  brandy  used  has  increased  tt^* 
prosperity  of  the  people.    The  people  here  appear  so  very  sobe^ 
that  I  have  been  simply  astonished  to  find  how  much  brandy 
really  use. 

Professor  Fenger  refers  me  to  an  elaborate  and  scientific  worW^^ 
Almholiitmm^  by  Dr.  Hubs  of  Sweden,  printed  in  Swedish,  and,  l» 
thinks,  translated  into  German.    If  you  wish,  I  shall  try  to  procnr^^ 
it  for  you. 

The  only  figures  to  which  be  can  at  present  refer  me  are  the  fol 
lowing  in  relation  to  Lnf?anity,  taken  from  the  report  of  the  lunai 
asylum  for  the  city  of  Copenhagen : — 
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gretting  my  inability  to  furnish  you  with  fuller  and  more  de- 
miled  informationi  I  remiiin, 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  serrant, 
^^^^^^  Geo.  Teaman. 

♦  COPENHJtrjKN,  Stli  May,  1870- 

Deab  Sm : — I  flhouM  perhaps  make  a  correction  in  that  part  of 
my  letter  of  yesterday  relating  to  the  lunatic  asyhira  for  Copen- 
hrigen,  I  used  the  expression  "attributed  to  intoxication.**  In  the 
printod  tables  the  word  "  drik  " — drink^ — only  is  used  ;  and  I  cannot 
tell  whether  those  who  made  the  estimates  and  framed  the  tables 
of  (Causes  used  this  word  to  express  the  habit  of  drinking  or  the 
habit  of  intoxication.  But  as  it  h  quite  possible  for  a  man  habitu- 
ally to  drink  too  much  without  ever  getting  really  drunk,  they  niay 
have  bad  iu  view  only  the  habit  of  drinking  too  much* 
I  would  add  that  the  population  of  the  city  is  about  170,000, 

tnd  that  but  few  ca«es  are  admitted  into  the  asylum  from  other 

provinces. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  eerrant^ 

Geo.  H.  Teaman, 

P.  S,^ — ^In  regard  to  the  Inci'eased  prosperity  of  the  Daniali  people 
•of  which  I  have  spoken,  and  of  which  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt, 
't  ought  to  be  mentioned  that  several  important  facts  have  con- 
c^urred  with  it,  and,  no  doubt,  have  contributed  to  it. 

Among  these  T  would  now  only  mention  the  improved  comiition 
>f  land  tenure  and  distribution,  as  well  as  improved  agriculture, 
greatly  enlarged  political  franchise  and  improved  educational  facili- 
ies.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  country  in  Europe,  except  Pnissia, 
*^here  the  average  standard  of  education  and  intelligence  \b  bo  high 
i»  in  Denmark — very  nearly  approaching  in  these  two  countries  the 
tundard  attained  in  those  States  of  the  Union  where  the  system  of 
►ublic  common  schools  has  been  long  established.  I  have  said  that 
igTicultural  laborers  eat  five  times  a  day.  The  statement  is  true 
>F  the  entire  laboring  population,  except,  perhaps,  the  household 
lomestics  of  the  upper  classes.  Wcll-to-€lo  families  have  generally 
bur  meals,  or  two  meals  and  two  refreshments,  which  may  be 
^lled  in  English,  coffee,  breakfast  or  lunch,  dinjier  and  tea.  Even 
•fe^-.  inmates  of  the  "poorhouae"  eat  five  times  a  day,  but  are  not 
^Uiniahed  with  the  "brandy,"  6,  H.  T, 
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Cologne,  aili  July,  > 
Dear  Sm: — Tour  letter  of  the  23d  February  last  lias  been  duly 
received,  and  in  reply  I  beg  to  express  to  you  my  eincerest  regret 
that  I  have  not  succeeded  in  answering  your  questions  in  the  mj 
I  wished  to  be  able  to  do>  although  I  endeavored  to  get  infonnatioo 
everywhere. 

The  chief  intoxicating  drinks  used  in  this  country  are  beer  and 
brandy^  and  in  the  vine  countries  the  most  inferior  descriptions  of 
wine ;  however,  it  is  particularly  the  brandy  whicli  prodncen  tk 
most  disadvantageous  influence  on  the  health  and  prosperity  of  the 
people.    From  the  inclosed  communications,  which  the  Board  *)f 
Health  of  the  Nether-Rhine  at  DusseMorf  has  kindly  given  me  oa 
my  application,  you  will  learn  that  there  are  no  oAici&l  st&tifllioi 
eadsting  in  this  country  with  regard  to  the  amount  of  intoxicatien 
and  of  crime  resulting  therefrom,  but  it  may  be  taken  for  granted 
that  nearly  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  number  of  criminals  have 
committed  their  crimes  by  the  influence  of  intoxicating  drinks. 

I  may  still  add  that  a  correspondence  has  taken  place  on  th*® 
matter  between  the  said  Board  of  Health  and  Dr.  Varrcntrapp 
Frankfort-on-the-Main,  who  is  an  experienced  man  in  the  bniii<^^ 
of  prison  matters,  and  that  he  was  likewise  unable  to  answer  ful  *y 
your  questions,  but  bemg  about  to  send  mme  books  to  Boston 
promised  to  add  some  pamphlets  referring  to  the  matter  for  y(^**9 
wMch  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  he  will  have  done. 
I  remain,  very  respectfully,  yours, 

Oeohge  H^lschek,  U.  S.  Vonmdar  Ag^^ 

Mr*  Holscher  subsequently  forwarded  the  following  documents ; — ^ 

Sir:^ — Allow  me  to  answer  your  verj^  kind  letter  of  the  20th 
this  month.    The  question  raised  in  the  royal  ministry  in  regar**^^ 
to  statistics  concerning  "what  influence  the  use  of  intoxicatitt 
drinks  had  on  the  number  of  committed  crimes,"  was  not  taken  int. 
consideration  particularly,  and  other  official  statistical  statemisnt'^ 
for  judging  this  question  are  unknown* 

The  Chief  Procurator^    (Signed,)  Boluko. 

CoLOONK,  April  27,  1S70. 

Coi^ooHm,  May  1S»  liHi, 

Bm: — I  have  the  honor  to  answer  your  very  kind  letter  of  th 
6th,  and  regret  very  much  that  I  am  unable  to  answer  your  inquiry^ 
in  regard  to  the  statistical  information  of  "  what  inHucnce  the 
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xicating  liquor  lias  on  crimeiw"  and  can  furnish  yon  no  mate- 
It  h  generally  known  what  a  powerlul  Influence  it  exercises, 
this  in  particular  all  institutions  for  correction  are  in  the 
podtion.  To  prove  facta  in  difft^rent  ways  with  the  multitude 
samples  there  are,  bo  far  as  I  know,  no  ntatiatical  proofs,  and  if 
I  are  inch  in  existence,  they  are  to  be  regarded  only  as  not 
Papproaching  the  trnth ;  the  difRcnlty  in  presenting  them  does 
misA  any  further  explanation.  So  far  as  regards  the  institationa 
ititsliment^  I  am  unfible  to  give  you  any  atatistical  information, 
gh  for  the  hist  twenty  years  I  have  spent  my  time  in  works  of 
itics,  particularly  in  relation  to  improvement  In  institutions  of 
fiiB  Tery  minnttly.  The  Director^  Von  Gotzen. 

the  Superititeadent  of  the  Society  ) 
•©f  Public  Healili,  Dr.  Leat.  J 


I.  Lent  : — ^You  honor  me  with  your  letter  of  May  ITtli^  refer- 
to  the  letter  of  otir  Agents  Pastor  Schiffer,  of  May  7  th.  Allow 

0  answer, 

1  the  gentlemen  connected  with  the  Institutions  of  Punishment, 
CMrcictors,  Inspectors  of  our  provinces,  to  whom  we  addressed 
fives — namely,  the  President  of  the  State  Commission  of 
tb  of  the  United  Provinces,  for  the  purpose  of  finding  out 

,  influence  the  me  of  intoxicating  liquor  has  in  the  amount  of 
3S  in  this  countr)^,  answer  as  follows: 

oper  statistical  material  was  not  communicated,  and  is  very 
ult  according  to  the  nature  of  tlie  matter,  becanse  in  many 
;uttons  the  pergonal  acta  of  the  imprisoned  ai-e  not  brought 
ird,  and  the  experience  of  a  few  does  not  give  sufficient  stand- 
;  to  make  statistical  resnlts. 

e  have  the  honor  to  collect  the  information  of  single  institu- 


le  Director  of  the  Institution  for  Correction  at  Herfordt^  com- 
catcs  that  in  the  House  of  Correction^  in  the  Province  of 
tphalia,  where  there  are  the' most  Protestant  prisonerSi  minute 
itical  notices  are  not  extant.  It  would  come  very  near  the 
to  say,  that  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  crimes  of  prisoners, 
cnlarly  murder,  manslaughter,  resistance  against  authority, 
nals  against  morality,  assault  and  battery,  thieving,  house- 
dng,  and  even  a  higher  percentage  of  some  of  these  crimes  can 
aced  to  intoxicnting  drink.  In  Munster  a  great  penitentiary^ 
e  there  are  from  600  to  TOO  Catholic  prisoners,  only  sinc^e 
nary  when  the  new  Director  came,  have  they  begun  to  coiUoi 
■lotes.    For  this  an  answer  is  not  possible. 
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The  Director  of  the  Central  Institution  at  Hamm,  A.  L.,  win 
there  are  from  400  to  500  prisons  re,  eomjnunicates  the  fact 
two-fifths  of  the  cases  of  assault  and  batti^ry  were  clue  to  Jthe 
fluence  of  liquor.  The  Inspector  of  the  priaon  on  the  Spanmhei^, 
near  Bielefeld,  where  the  prisoners  aggregate  70  or  SO  per  dmy  fhwa 
the  dij^tiict  Miiiten,  says  one-third  are  punished  for  stealing,  oi 
iixth  for  heavy  assault  and  batteryj  one-si^tth  vagabonds,  oue-sw 
»Qr  loafing  and  insultiog,  and  the  last  one-airth  for  depredati«i 
With  the  exception  of  youthful  thieves,  the  use  of  intoxtcatiii;; 
diink  was  the  direct  or  indirect  cause  of  nearly  all  this  crime.  Tlie 
Director  of  the  Ilouse  of  Correction  at  Beuuinghausen,  anmfl 
that  he  ha^  no  statistical  material ;  s^till  tlie  report  of  the  Direct^ir 
of  Brauweiler  and  our  own  experieuce  show,  that  without  exctf* 
tion  beggars  and  vagabonds  come  in  this  way. 

We  observe  still,  that  besides  tlie  above  named  InstitutionSi  there 
are  a  great  number  of  prisoners  whose  time  is  three  montbs. 
Regarding  the  Rhoniah  Provinces,  we  did  not  receive  any  mfc 
ation  from  the  Director  at  Werden,  he  having  been  there  oal 
wo  montha. 

The  Superintendents  at  Dusseldorf,  Oeve^Bonn,  and  Coble!ii,  re- 
gi*et  not  to  be  able  to  give  any  satisfaction, 

The  Director  of  the  Cologne  Institution  answered  that  he  ieo*- 
you  his  report  as  asked.  The  Director  of  the  House  of  Arrest,  In 
Aachon,  ufitimates  according  to  hia  experience,  the  number  of  p*?*"* 
sons  made  criminals  in  consequence  of  intoxicating  liquor,  at  "t*^ 
per  cent* 

From  the  report  of  the  Inspector  of  the  Houae  of  Arrest^  whod^ 
daily  statements  are  about  200  prisoners,  it  Is  found  tliat  75  p^^ 
cent,  of  the  imjjrisoued  became  criminals  by  brandy.  Not  oulv 
grown  persons,  but  youths  and  even  the  female  sex^  are  not  eielu^- 
od  from  it*  Young  persons  from  seventeen  to  eighteen  yeaf* 
age,  and  old  men  fxfii^v  being  dismissed^  are  brought  in  agam 
new  crimeR,  entirely  drunk  on  the  next  day* 

On  dismissal  the  prisoners  ara  mh(tedj  partly  by  their  parcntSt 
partly  by  tlieir  male  and  female  friends,  with  a  bottle  of  schn:^] '  ' 
the  very  gate  of  the  Inalitution*  Of  those  who  have  been  dt  |M 
of  tbcir  liberty,  and  present  themselves  for  punishment,  hartlly  f 
is  sober,  and  almost  daily*  because  entirely  drunk,  they  are  st-jit  off 
^gain.  The  excuse,  "Yes,  be  la  a  very  good  fellow,  bat  he  IWe^^*- 
drink,*'  parents  do  not  hesitate  to  say  of  their  children  of  teuJ^'f 
years* 

The  Director  of  the  Institittion  for  Correction  at  Tsiefi  whff* 
prisoners  are  retained  one-quarter  in  the  House  of  Correction,  ^ 
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unrters  in  jails,  rpports  that  of  1,091  prisoners  for  1869, 
ttght  in  to  undergo  punishments  380  were  punished  for  assault 
■bflttery,  indeceut  exposure,  destroying  property,  and  as  nuisan- 
m  the  street,  Buer  and  brandy  are  not  much  drank  j  on  the 
trary  t^e?^  mueh  clieap  wine^  or  cider  called  "tietz**  is  uaed^ 
I  as  mach  intoxicating  as  any  other  intoxicating  drink, 
toong  the  70  prisoners  in  the  House  of  CoiTCction,  there  are 
od  51  criminals  among  old  men,  seventy  to  eighty  years  of  age, 
lishod  for  lewdness,  many  of  them  with  small  children*  Even 
&  the  excessive  use  of  intoxicating  liqnor  can,  with  certainty,  be 
arded  as  the  cause  of  this  crime, 

Imi — In  response  to  your  kind  letter  of  the  14th  of  this  month, 
,ave  the  honor  to  say,  that  I  am  not  in  the  position  to  furnish 
I  with  statistical  notices  on  the  question  of  "what  influence  does 
use  of  intoxicating  drinks  have  in  the  number  of  crimes  in  this 
trict?"  There  is  no  doubt,  that  the  excessive  use  of  spirituous 
aks,  particularly  scbnappa,  in  one  word,  drunkenness  is  the  cause 
the  imprisonment  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
titntions  for  males  in  this  place* 

i  great  number  have  by  the  excessive  use  of  schnapps,  beeti 
'ken  down  morally,  so  far  that  they  ignore  entirely  the  duty  im* 
led  by  the  Creator  on  every  man,  to  earn  his  living  by  work,  and 
y  prefer  rather  to  be  beggars  and  vagabonds, 
Ijiother  part,  among  whom  I  eotmt  mechanics,  are  ruined  in 
fieqnenee  of  tins  vice,  so  far  that  they  are  no  longer  able  to  fulfil 
moderate  expectations  of  the  trade,  Such  individuals  are  found 
vilarly  on  the  travel,  but  they  do  not  have  the  will  to  accept 
rfc^  but  go  about  begging,  to  satisfy  their  appetite  for  drink, 
ey  succumb  to  the  law. 

fkgain,  there  are  others,  who  by  excessive  use  of  schnapps,  are 
i  able  to  perform  even  the  lightest  kind  of  work.  Homeless, 
ly  ar«  loafing  about,  and  at  last  for  want  of  support  they  are  im- 
soned  and  punished. 

To  this  class  also  belong  fathers  of  families,  who  do  not  use 
At  daily  wages  for  the  support  of  their  families,  but  spend  them 

Kshnapps,  and  let  their  families  suffer.  According  to  law  they 
ubjectft  for  imprisonment,  and  liable  to  be  sentenced, 
[  repeat  that  schnapps  in  most  case^  is  the  cause  of  vng,ahond» 
jgars,  and  being  without  homes.  How  much  the  vice  of  dmnk- 
less  c4in  captivate  a  msm,  in  other  words  stick  to  him,  can  be  proved 
the  facti  that  most  i>ersons  imprisoned  here,  have  nothing  eke  to 
I  soon  as  they  are  set  free,  than  to  quickly  find  a  rum-hoU^  and 
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with  a  real  rapacity  fall  upon  this  devilish  drink,  after  haviDg  hem 
deprivc?d  for  months^  and  even  years, 

I  am  convinced  that  a  gi'eat  number  of  pri^onersj  if  they  h^ve 
opportunityj  would  rather  stretch  out  their  hands  for  a  glass  of 
schnapps  than  a  piece  of  coaL 

The  above  sad  descriptions  are  not  all  based  on  exaggerati(in*t 
but  they  rest  on  my  many  years'  experience,  and  are  an  imperfa-t 
picture  of  the  naked  reality^ 

With  high  esteem^  yours, 

BEAirvrai^.Hftj  25tli,  1870* 

We  declare  ourselves  ready  to  contribute  in  the  fViture^  ad  far  as 
possible  further  explanations  on  this  point  of  law,  and  of  sodetJN 
which  makes  our  work  so  difficult. 

We  sign  with  the  highest  esteem*    The  Committee  of  tto 
Society  of  Prisons  of  Rhenish  Westphalia, 

(Signed,)  Scbeffeb* 

DUSSELDOBF,  Juuc  23df  IBTOi 

BcTBUN,  Ma  J  G,  ld70« 
Dbab  Bb,  Bowi>rrcH: — Tour  letter  dated  March  8,  wad  duly 
received,  and  the  very  day  it  reached  me  I  placed  your  questions 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Russell,  the  agent  of  the  Irish  Pemiissive  Bil^ 
Association,  a  man  of  great  zeal  and  ability^  and  who  ia,  I  ihialt^ 
better  qualified  to  answer  your  inquiries  than  any  one  else  I  knc>^^ 
of    He  travels  exten lively  through  the  country,  and  is  a  person 
great  intelligence.    He  promised,  and  I  believe  intended  to  re|>iy 
very  soon  ;  but  I  suppose  his  numerous  engagements  prevented  Imi^ 
doing  so,    I  will  keep  him  in  mind,  and  will  let  you  know  93  soo** 
as  I  possibly  can* 

Tours,  with  great  regard, 

The  following  is  the  reply  of  Mr*  Russell,  since  received : — 

Qtitry  No.  1* — "  \^at  are  the  chief  intoidcatifig  articles  used  i** 
Ireland?"   Amongst  the  poor  and  middle  claBseS|  whiakey 
porter-    Amongst  the  rich»  wioes  and  brandy* 

It  has  been  found  of  recent  years  that  ether  has  been  used  to  * 
vei*y  considerable  extent  in  several  northern  towns,  notal>ly 
Drapers  town  and  Maghera. 

^uery  No*  2, — *^  What  amount  of  crime  is  produced  by  theiitf 
and  their  effects  on  health  and  prosperity  of  the  people  If 
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fi%f  the  last  year  for  wMch  I  have  "judicial  Btatistics," 
men  and  women,  were  charged  before  the  magistrates 
out  the  country  on  the  ground  of  drunkenness,  Dublin^ 
♦opulaUoB  of  250^000,  contnbnting  16,000, 
the  ei^ceptton  of  the  class  of  crime  known  as  agrarian,  near 
le  crime  of  Ireland  lb  due  to  drink, 

.  Tkstiwojties  on  this  He  An. 
aaei  which  will  come  before  you  origtnated  entirely  in  the  indulge  nee 
mdng  drill  kg.  If  our  poor  people  in  thii  country  were  free  from  this 
^jingle  c«se  would  come  before  you  at  thege  assizer.  We  have  in 
pjlpenme  tb&n  in  other  countnea;  but  it  wouM  be  ttUl  further 
&  if  the  imltilgence  in  intosicatitig  drink  was  completely  itopped,  or 
r  lesa  practised  than  stpre^nt.*' — Mr,  Justice  O'Hagan  (now  Lord- 
r)     grand  Jurif  at  Monaghan^  1868* 

Bxpenence  leads  us  to  the  conclusion  that  alt  the  crimea  we  meet 
iircuit  are  mora  or  lesflj  directly  or  indirectly,  caused  by  dniukea- 
fr.  Jmlke  London  to  grand  jur^  at  Armagh^  1809. 

e  been  thirty  yean  chairmao  of  quarter  seasions  in  several  counties 
I  I  have,  perhaps^  presided  at  more  criminal  trials  than  most  men 
1  I  can  truly  say  that  I  have  had  scarcely  a  case  before  me  with 
to  the  class  of  offences  known  as  against  the  person  that  wae  not  the 
ice  of  drunkenness/* — Mr,  M  O'Skaughness^t  Q*  Chairman  of 
*miom^  Counttf  Clare* 

ffects  of  drinking  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  people  may  be 
by  the  following  statistics.  The  consumption  of  drink  has 
creased  since  1865,  but  the  figm^es  given  are  all  nnder  the 
lier  than  above  : — 

Jomumption  and  Coat  of  Liquor  in  Ireland^  1S65. 

ade  spirits  retained  for  consumption  {gallon«),  5,086,814 

and  Colonial,   "  325,995 

f  all  sorts,   "  1,208/233 

 (barrels),  1,538,209 

Eoe  spirits,  at  16#.  per  gnllonj        .       .       .  £4^020451 

and  Colonial,  at  20*.  per  gallon^     .       :       .  325,995 

It  15«.  pergalloni  906,174 

If,  per  barrel,   2,840,137 


£8,102,757 


rpendlture,  in  proportion  to  the  popnlation,  ia  greatly  below 
ather  England  or  Scotland,  but  still  it  is  enormous,  being 
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at  the  rate  of  £1  9^.  far  eaeli  individual,  or  nearly  £7  lOi.  for  esidi 
family  in  the  country. 

It  is  £2,043,477  more  than  the  Talue  of  the  entire  im- 
ports into  Ii-eland,  that  being  in  18C5  ,      ,      .       *  £6,050,1^^ 

It  is  £1,318,217  more  than  the  total  revenue  of  Ire- 
land, tliat  being  in  1865      ......  6,784,^4* 

It  ie  nearly  five  times  as  much  as  the  total  receipts 

of  the  railroads  in  Ireland^  tlint  being  in  1S65    •       ,  1,737,061 

It  U  nearly  eight  times  as  much  as  the  whole  oounty 

eess  of  Ireland,  that  being  in  1865      «...  1^061i31*9 

It  is  more  than  ten  times  as  great  m  the  entire  eum 
voted  by  parlifiraent  for  primary  educai^on,  that  being 

ml865   336,710 

And  wer«  these  added  togethfir^  the  whole  receipt  of  the  rail- 
vraySi  county  cesA,  entire  euma  expended  on  poor  relief  and  primary 
education,  it  would  not  amount  to  one-half  of  the  sum  expended  ^ 
intoxicating  liqtiora* 

Sum  expended  on  btoxicating  liquors^ 
Receipts  of  railroads,  .       ,       *  . 

(  irand  Jury  cess,  

Poor  rate, 

Education  grants        .      •      ,  • 

  3,857,0 


£8,102,76] 


£1,737,061 
1,061,399 
7ai,S51 
326,770 


Balanoe,  £4545,eT^ 

The  poverty  of  the  country  is  thus  Intenaified  by  the  driokiotf 
habits  of  the  people, 

I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say  what  the  results  are  upon  the 
of  the  people  generally.    But  medical  men  are  clear  in  their  te&tB^ 
mony  that  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  disense  brought  unclisr 


their  notice  arises  irora  drink* 


Elsenorb,  Dfkvabjc*  3d  H«y,  11 
iz — I  have  the  honor  to  aekuowledge  the  receipt  of  your  c 
f  letter  of  the  23d  February,  making  inquiries  aa  to  the  Ittflc 
of  intoxicating  drinks  on  the  health  and  prosperity  of  the  peopld  of 
this  country  ;  and  in  reply  to  Uie  aevei^  questions  contaiBed  thei^ 
in,  I  now  beg  to  inform  you, 

1st,  That  the  principal  intoxicating  drinks  used  in  this  count 
the  midtUe  and  lower  classes  of  the  population  are  beer  and 
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[Ikrl  from  barley  and  rye,  uncler  the  den omi nation  of  com  bran- 
Under  tliis  head,  I  give  yon  the  statistics  of  tlie  quantities 
DouaHy  consumed,  as  far  as  I  have  been  enabled  to  collect  them* 
^hey  are  m  follows  :■ — 

home  m^ufactured  spirits  (com  brandy),  about  6,500,000  gallona. 

Imparted  spirits,   450,00(>  « 

Wines,  400,000  « 

Of  the  exact  quantity  of  beer  consnined,  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  have 
ot  been  able  to  obtain  any  correct  ^and  positive  returns,  no  duties 
ff  excise  being  levied  on  tbia  article/  From  the  information  which, 
lowever,  I  have  been  able  to  get  from  intelligent  brewers  and 
>ther8»  I  think  it  can  safely  bo  put  down  aa  at  least  twenty  gallona 
mnually  for  each  head  of  the  population.  The  principal  brewer  in 
*hi8  town  has  given  me  the  amount^  brewed  here  and  sold  for  con- 
mmption  by  the  population  of  this  town  and  the  neighbormg  land 
Jifltricts  \  to  say  a  population  of  about  12,000,  and  the  quantity  of 
3«er  sold  about  275,000  gallons,  and  this  would  appear  to  confirm 
lie  calculation  above  mentioned  of  twenty  gallons  per  head. 

It  mustn^  at  the  same  time,  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  great  part 
r  the  beer  consumed  is  very  thin  and  weak,  as  the  prices  will  show, 
^r  being  sold  here  at  prices  varying  from  one  to  four  cents  per 
>ttle, 

I>enmark  ha^  a  population  of  about  1,600,000  inhabitants,  which 
ill  give  a  consumption  of  about  four  and  a  half  gallons  of  wines 
spirits  per  head,  and  this  added  to  the  amount  of  beer  con- 
Liaied,  will,  in  my  opinion,  give  ^a  heavy  average  amount  of  con- 
■option  as  compared  with  other  countries. 
StraDge  to  say,  this  large  annual  consumption  does  not  seem  to 
any  injurious  effects  on  the  health  of  the  people »  The  Danes 
a  remarkably  strong  and  hardy  race^  and  the  average  duration 
f  life  will  bear  a  favorable  comparison  with  any  country  in  Europe 
«id  i&  certainly  superior  to  that  of  the  United  States*  There  is 
Jttich  less  energy  of  character  to  be  observed  amongst  the  people 
generally  here  as  compared  with  us,  but  whether  this  is  to  be  attrib- 
uted to  effect  of  climate,  or  to  the  too  great  use  of  intoxicating 
drinks,  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say.  During  my  short  stay  in  tbia 
eoautrj^  I  have  been  much  struck  with  the  general  sluggishness 
md  small  amount  of  work  obtained  out  of  the  laboring  cl;isses  as 
sompared  with  the  same  classes  in  the  States,  and  I  have  been  a  fre* 
|uent  witness  to  the  strange  sights  of  ship  carpenters,  masons,  house 
jaqienters  and  other  trades,  knocking  off  in  their  work  to  take  a 
irink  out  of  their  bottles  of  beer  or  spirits. 
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Cogjiizant  as  I  have  been  of  the  large  quantities  of  these  drioki 
generally  consumed  here,  I  have  been  conaiderably  surpriied  at  t&e 
exceptional  oases  of  intoxicated  people  I  have  seen,  either  in  the 
street  a  of  thia  town  or  hi  my  frequent  visits  to  Copenhagen,  tiie 
capital  of  the  country,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  thmt  Im 
have  witnessed  a  much  greater  amount  of  intoxication  m  the  towm  ■ 
in  the  United  States  than  I  have  in  this  country*  M 

2d-  As  regai'ds  the  amount  of  crime  produced  by  the  use  ofthmm 
drinks,  I  cannot  find  any  statistical  tables  to  supply  me  with  mckm 
information,  but  I  am  told  by  the  police  magistrate  of  this  towuil 
that  in  his  juriediction  no  cases  of  murder,  homicide,  or  theft,  tlmlfl 
have  ever  been  broaght  before  him,  could  be  traced  to  the  in^uenotfl 
of  drink,  and  that  even  arrests  for  street  disorders  are  very  ran  ■ 
amongst  the  inhabitants,  and  chiefly  confined  to  the  foreign  seataeal 
frequenting  the  plac^e.  ^ 

As  far  as  my  own  personal  observations  go,  the  Danes  seem  to  b« 
a  remarkably  peacefible  and  orderly  people.    There  is  no  rowdyism 
to  be  seen  in  the  towns,  and  the  very  few  intoxicated  people  1  have 
ieen  tn  the  streets,  seem  to  stagger  along  without  making  any 
tempt  to  molest  the  paiisers  by.   The  very  low  prices  of  these  arti- 
cles in  this  country,  say  ten  centis  for  a  bottle  of  com  brandy,  and 
one  to  two  cents  for  a  battle  of  ordinary  beer,  aec<)unt^  doabU#«^ 
in  a  great  measure  for  the  small  amount  of  poverty  which  might  ^ 
expected  from  so  large  a  consumption  of  intoxicating  drinbi. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  your  mo«t  obedient  servant,  ^ 


Coksulate-Generat.  or  thk  Fntted  Statb^ 

FRANKFOHT-t'N-THE-MAlN,  Maj  20f  18T0,  J 

DsAK  Sir  i — I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  yc 
circular,  dated  February  28d,  1870,  and  now  UrAnamit  &  reply 
the  same* 

I  incorporate  herewith,  as  a  part  of  this  reply,  a  comtnunicati 
upon  the  subject  made  to  me  by  the  vice*eon&al,  at  thia  consul a*^ 
who  has  resided  in  this  vicinity  nearly  the  whole  of  a  long  lite,  ftO^ 
who  is  very  competent  in  every  res|iect,  being  himself  a  Gernui*'* 
to  give  an  accurate  history  of  the  uses  of  drinks  in  Germany* 

To  your  firat  inquiry :  Wit  at  are  the  chief  intoiticating  artid^ 
used  in  Frankfort  and  \  icinity  ? 

I  answer, — wineSf  beer  and  cider.  French  brandies  are  used  ill 
verj^  small  quantities  by  some,  but  very  rarely  by  native  Gefiaaili> 
The  qualities  of  wines  used  depnd  u|x>ii  the  rank^  condition,  mts0 
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|HI  aasoeiations  of  the  intlivulual    The  wealthiest  claiiea  me 
champagne  in  free  <iTiantitiei,  flparklitig  Hock,  the  best  Rhino  wines, 
and  the  purest  and  richest  Bard  en  ax  wines.    The  mklflle  daises 
use  champagne  aud  hock  in  am  all  quantities,  bat  generally  drink 
light  and  cheap  pure  Rhine  wines,  and  Bordeaux  wines  of  a  cheaper 
kind,  and  certain  kinds  of  beer  called  "  vien  "  and  "  Bairisch  "  been 
The  poorer  classes  use  a  brandy  made  of  potatoes,  cheap  and  poor 
beer,  costing  about  one-half  as  much  as  the  beer  known  as  vien 
or  ''Bairisch,"  and  oider^  all  of  which  is  drank  very  largely*  Water 
is  not  much  drank.    To  your  second  inquiry,  *^  What  amount  of 
c^me  is  produced  by  them  ?  and  their  eftects  on  health  and  pros- 
perity of  the  people,"  I  answer,  that  it  is  impossible  to  find  any 
statistics  of  crime  which  go  so  far  as  to  inform  of  the  causes  of 
crimes.    Observation  alone  can  enable  any  one  to  form  an  opinion 
of  the  proportion  of  crimes  caused  by  the  use  of  Int05cic4iting  drinks, 
1  believe  that  but  very  little  crime  is  committed  in  tliis  part  of 
Cermauy*    There  are  few  high  crimes  committed.    An  ordinary 
assault  is  very  rare.    Larceny  is  the  most  common  offence.  The 
enrveiUance  of  the  police  is  searching  and  ever  alert.    People  are 
restrained  from  the  commission  of  crime  by  the  fear  of  punisliment, 
"wliich  is  most  certain  to  follow.    Intoxication  is  very  rare.  During 
M  residence  of  a  year  in  Frankfort  I  have  not  seen  more  than  five 
persons  intoxicated^    All  of  them  wei'e  of  the  lowest  order  of 
laborers,  and  still  not  quarrelsome,  but  very  hilarious  and  good* 
Matured.    I  ha¥6  seen  no  one  stupidly  drunk  or  as  we  say  "  dead 
l^unk."  I  have  seen  no  well-dressed  personj  nor  any  person  claim- 
to  be  of  a  respectable  condition  or  having  any  business  or  eall- 
whom  I  supposed  to  be  under  the  influence  of  intoxicating 
'<lUor,  in  a  noticeable  degree, 

Blither  from  elimute^  temperament,  mode  of  life,  habits,  or  from 
^0€8sity,  the  German  seems  to  be  of  a  quiet  character-  I  can 
"ft^^y  say  contented,  nor  happy,  nor  much  mor§  of  a  prosperous 
^^acter.  Originally,  from  the  necessity  of  a  common  defence, 
congregated  into  small,  compact  and  ill -ventilated  and  badly 
Planned  and  constructed  villages ;  and  now  from  choice  they  cou- 
fitHie  in  the  same  old  villages,  instead  of  scattering  along  the  linea 

the  highw^ays  ;  and  from  them  every  morning  sally  out  the  men 
^Hcl  women  (and  more  women  than  men)  to  labor  in  the  adjoining 
fields,  or  to  work  in  the  near  cities,  spending  the  day  upon  a  pit- 
^uce  of  bread,  and  return  at  night  into  their  village  at  dark  to 
^joy  the  only  meal  of  the  day,  and  to  spend  their  evenings  in 
;  *Bioking  and  drinking  their  beer  in  crowds  or  cliques* 

The  lot  of  the  German  laborer  seams  to  be  hard.    He  travels 
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mUes  to  his  clMly  work,  he  woi'ks  harcl,  he  fares  most  ficyuitily,  1 
receivea  very  small  pay  for  his  labor,  he  returns  at  night  tired,  won 
weary,  and  in  his  house  he  finds  no  comfort,  and  yet  He  t!«jes  i 
resort  Uf  intoxi cation  for  a  relief  from  yiresging  sorrow  or  de^pai 
He  rises  again,  eager  to  go  through  the  same  rontme*    He  ooii 
no  crime.    He  thinks  of  no  eviL    He  ex])ect8  to  labor,  anil  look*  t 
nothing  more,  and  for  nothing  more.    He  seldom  complains,  ^hnU 
ever  may  be  his  suffering.    He  receives  but  little,  he  subsists  oi  j 
little.    His  expectations  are  not  great^  and  are  cheaply  and  eaiilf 
grattfied. 

They  seem  to  bo  healthy,  both  the  men  and  women.  The  womm 
will  do  as  much  labor  in  the  field  as  the  men,  and  perform  the  some 
labor  as  tlie  men, 

I  cannot  say  that  the  drinks  now  in  common  use  add  to  or  in  uny 
way  contribute  to  the  heahh  and  prosperity  of  the  people  of  Ger- 
many. Neither  can  I  say  that  the  common  drinks,  such  a»  beer 
and  cider,  seem  to  be  injurious  to  the  health. 

If  some  kind  of  drink,  beyond  water,  is  to  be  usedi  the  milder, 
the  weaker,  and  tlie  purer  the  drink  the  better.  If  coffee  cm  ^ 
made  satisfactory,  it  would  seem  to  be  the  best  drink.  Aad  1 
believe  that  the  common  hourly  use  of  it  in  Germany  keeps  oat  of 
use  a  mass  of  intoxicating  drinks. 

I  will  add  that  the  use  of  fancy  mixed  drinks  is  not  known 
There  is  no  standing  at  the  bar  to  drink,  and  no  bars  to  atti 
You  will  tluis  see  that  the  amount  of  intoxication  in  this  cotintfTi 
much  less  than  in  the  United  States,    I  attribute  the  fact  to  A 
diflerent  kinda  of  Jntoxioating  drinks  in  common  use,  and  to  I 
different  ways  in  which  those  drinks  are  used. 

In  the  city  of  Frankfort,  with  a  population  of  one  hundred  tlio<^ 
8and  persons,  intoxication  is  rare.    Crime  is  rare.    The  health  ^ 
the  people  is  good.    As  a  whole  the  people  ore  pmspefroua.  Tb* 
habiii^  of  the  people  contribute  greatly^  if  they  do  not  wboUy 
dnce  this  state  of  things* 

I  take  the  liberty  to  send  to  you  herewith  certain  statisticul  ifl* 
fomiatioii  in  the  inclosed  pnmjjhiet,  which  you  nmy  be  able  w 
ruse,    I  tim  find  no  similar  information  in  any  other  form* 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  your  ol>edient  servant, 

Pkeatiss  Wkbsteb,  Cmml-Gm^ 

Statement  of  YicE-Co:ffsuL. 
The  chief  intoxicating  article  used  in  Frankfort  and  riciidtjrl 
the  common  brandy  distilled  from  potatoeii    Twenty  years  ago  I 
city  and  oonjitry  were  full  of  dram-shops,  which,  owing  to  tha  ifl 
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^[>v(?meiit  of  the  beer  and  the  introduction  of  coffee  amongst  the 
iabonng  class^  Imve  nearly  entirely  disappeaT-eci  At  that  time  the 
Ottt-daor  mechftnie^  such  m  carpenters,  maiions,  and  those  employed 
in  liaetories,  w^ho  live  ont  of  town,  had  merely  one  warm  meal,  which 
was  the  supper*  Their  bre:ikfaat,  ditiner  ami  vesper  contain  ted  then 
of  hrown  rye-bread,  some  home-made  cheese,  and  common  brandy. 
The  latter  was  then  taken  In  large  quantities^  and  they  became 
graduaHy  drunkards  and  ended  in  misery. 

The  tield  laborers,  men  aa  well  as  women,  employed  npon  the 
farms,  come  in  the  spring  from  the  mountains,  very  sterile  parta, 
where,  during  the  winter,  the  men  are  empiloyed  as  wood*cutter8^ 
and  the  women  spin,  and  live  mostly  upon  what  they  have  earned 
during  the  summer  as  iami  luborem.  They  receive  there  regular 
meals,  dinner  and  supper,  and  generally  two  pounds  of  rye-breadj 
aad  a  half  bottle  of  common  brandy. 

It  has  been  in  vain  tried  to  give  them,  instead  of  Uie  brandy,  tho 
money  therefor ;  but  they  prefer  (men  and  women)  to  take  their 
ration  of  brandy,  whi<  h  after  awhile  proves  not  to  be  snflicient  for 
ihera,  and  they  spond  fur  more  their  hard -earned  money.  Most  of 
the  dninkards  now  seen  consist  of  this  class  of  people,  whose 
winter  habits  in  the  mountains  follow  them  to  the  fields  and  to  the 
uity. 

The  middle  clasges  of  the  peojjle  of  this  part  of  Germany  drank 
heretofore,  as  a  he%^erage,  ciHer,  principally  in  the  evening,  often  to 
^Xces3.  As  cider,  drank  in  largf*  quantities*,  produces  generally 
ftonmess  of  the  stomach,  ihey  addeil,  in  the  beHef  of  remedying 
this,  a  glaj?a  or  more  of  brandy,  atid  many  became  in  that  way 
^mkards* 

The  better  class,  and  all  able  to  pay  therefor,  drank  generally 
light  wines,  and  there  were  but  few  drunkards  among  them. 

Such  was  the  etate  twenty  years  ago.  By  the  improvements  in 
making  better  heer,  things  have  been  changed.  The  drunkards 
have  disJippeared.  A  great  deal  less  of  cider  and  wine  is  consumed- 
The  people  now  genendly  drink  beer.  Many  drink  to  excess  even 
How.    Intoxicatton  hii*t  decreased* 

Now,  owing  to  the  fact  tliat  in  the  'German  army  coffee  in  the 
morning  has  been  introrluced,  the  young  men  get  accustomed 
thereto.  At  noon  they  now  cook  tberaselvea  coflee  instead  of 
drinking,  as  heretofore,  brandy  with  their  bread*  They  drink  now 
ilan  in  the  afternoon  cnftl-e  or  beer.  So  that  now  they  consnme 
little  or  no  brandy.  The  field  laborers,  men  as  well  as  women, 
oontinne,  however,  to  drink  brandy,  notwithstanding  that  in  the 
moniing  on  many  farms  they  now  receive  coffee* 
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Tbe  laws  of  Prussia  do  not  allow  intoxication  as  a  pleit  in  tlif 
defenc€  for  crimes.  It  is  left  to  the  judges  to  take  accidental  iDlodj? 
cation  into  consideration.  Ko  statistics  are  therefore  kept  Mto 
the  causes  of  crime*  Intoxication  continnally  occurs,  not  hahittiat, 
and  not  causing  crime ;  but  it  ia  more  accidental,  from  over  hilimtj 
in  drinking, 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  general  health  of  the  people  has  mt* 
fered  or  suffers  in  this  part  of  Germany.  In  the  eUy  of  Frankfort, 
with  a  population  of  one  hundred  thousand  persona  and  an  avengt 
annual  mortality  of  fifteen  hundred  persons,  hardly  an  average 
five  persons  have  died  of  delirium  tremens. 

As  a  general  fact  in  Gennajiy,  in  those  parts  where  wine  groffi 
and  where  the  chief  beverage  is  beer,  there,  intoxication  is  less  md 
has  been  decreasing. 

The  contrary  is  the  case  where  there  are  large  distilleries, 
more  ardent  spirits  are  consumed. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  prosperity  of  the  people  has  suffe 
If  it  has  not  increased  in  equal  rate  with  other  countries,  it  is  mo 
in  consequence  of  the  increased  extravagance  In  the  luxury  of  d 
among  the  females,  and  the  passion  of  hunting  after  pleasing. 
During  the  winter,  not  only  all  the  beer-houses,  hut  all  other  phm 
of  aiuusement  are  now  filled.  In  summer,  public  gardens  and 
excursion-trips  and  the  amusements  of  the  Sunday  generally  use  ap 
tlie  earnings  of  the  week.  Very  few  of  the  common  people  lay  ti 
money- 

Fi  oRE^'CB,  Maj  20^  ISTO. 

Sir  : — T  have  received  your  circular  of  February  2$,  1870,  aski 
information  in  regard  to  the  use  and  effects  of  intoxicating  drinks 
in  Italy,  and  I  proceed  to  reply. 

The  intoxicating  drinks  consumed  in  Italy  are, — F'irsL  The 
native  wines  of  the  country,  which  are  abundant  and  very  vario 
in  quality.    In  general  the  Italian  wines  are  not  so  light  as  the 
of  wesK^m  France,  nor  are  they,  though  often  excellent,  so  carefiill 
or  so  skilfully  prepared.    As  in  other  wine-prodncing  countries,  t' 
w4nes  designed  for  sale  are  largely  adultcnitcd,  and  the  b^ 
qualities  extensively  counterfeited,  so  that  pure  wine  is  scarcely 
be  had  except  directly  from  the  prodneers.    As  a  getieral  ml 
Italian  hotel  keeiiers  in  the  large  towns  furnish  only  such  nati 
wines  as  it  is  impossible  to  drink,  in  onler  to  compel  their  eustomo 
to  order  foreign  wines  on  which  they  make  a  larger  |irofit,  and 
course  travellers,  who  judge  Italian  Twines  l>y  those  they  t^ke  «l 
hotel  tables,  can  form  no  just  opinion  of  their  qnaUty. 
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Sicon^y.  Foreign  wines,  imported  cliiefly  fi-om  France,  ami  in 
smidler  proporlion  from  the  valley  of  the  Rhine,  from  Austria,  in- 
cluding Hungary,  from  Spain,  Portugal  and  Greece*  The  foreign 
wines  are  used  principally  by  foreigners  travelling  or  residing  in 
Italy^  but  wealthy  Italians  consume  a  good  deal  of  Frencli  wine^ 
and  the  products  of  the  Austrian  and  Hungarian  vineyards,  Intro- 
duced  into  Venetia  and  Lombardy  during  the  Austrian  rule,  have 
acquired  a  certain  favor  in  those  provinces,  and  are  still  imported 
and  used  by  the  inhabitanta  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  native 
Lombard  and  Venetian  wines  are  generally  of  inferior  quality,  and 
this  ri^cumstance  also  encourages  the  importation  of  those  of 
nortliern  growth  in  preference  to  the  less  cai-e fully  prepared  wines 
of  Soutliem  Italy,  to  which  the  taste  of  the  people  of  the  newly 
qaired  territory  is  not  yet  accustomed. 

Thirdly.  Spirituous  liquors,  generally  of  inferior  quality,  distilled 
in  the  country,  and  a  certain  amount  of  French  brandy,  Holland 
gin,  and  American  and  Scotch  whiskey  and  rutn,  a  considerable 
part  of  all  which  is  used  as  the  basis  of  different  liquors  and  cor- 
*it5ila.    The  employment  of  distilled  spirits  as  a  beverage,  except  as 
*a  Ingredient  in  cordials  which  are  taken  in  very  small  quantities, 
as  a  zest  for  coffee,  is  recent  in  Italy,  and  is  due  piineipally  to 
diminished  quantity  and  increased  price  of  wine,  in  consequence 
of  t-lie  prevalence  of  the  grape  disease. 

^^ourtMy*  The  same  cause  has  greatly  increased  the  consumption 
of  beer  which  is  both  manufactured  in  Italy,  and  imported  from  the 
GeiTiian  States*  The  malt  liquors  preferred  by  the  Italians  are 
milti^  and  as  tlieir  table  does  not  tempt  tliom  to  excess  in  these 
beverages,  it  is  perhaps  hardly  just  to  class  such  liquors  among  the 
into xiea ting  drinks  consumed  in  Italy. 

I  am  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  any  trustworthy  statistical 
infoniiation  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  crime  produced  by  intoxicat- 
ing drinki  in  this  country,  but,  if  one  can  tnist  the  police  report s, 
tte  excitement  of  intoxication  is  the  source  of  a  by  no  means 
inconsiderable  proportion  of  the  offences  which  are  brought  to  the 
litttke  of  the  public  authorities. 

So  far  as  my  obser\'ation  extends,  I  should  judge  that  the 
bT«iehes  of  the  peace  and  other  violences  traceable  directly  to  in- 
.  toxica ti on,  ^re  much  more  frequently  due  to  the  use  of  ordinary 
I  ^tilled  liquors  and  of  absinthe  and  other  like  detestable  mixtures, 
1  than  to  that  of  wine. 

Wine  is  used  in  Italy  as  a  beverage  for  qnenchmg  thirst,  or  as  an 
*ceompaniment  of  solid  food,  and  but  rarely  for  the  sake  of  its 
action  as  an  excitant*   It  is  the  habitual  every-day  drink  of  the 
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people,  from  a  very  early  age,  and  it  does.  noU  wlieii  taken  in  the 
moderate  quantity  wliieh  sutusfies  a  common  Italian  Hp|ietite, 
to  produce  the  same  stimulating  effect  upon  tlieir  coustitutiuiii  M 
upon  those  of  nations  less  accustomed  to  it. 

The  educated  and  refined  claseea  make  very  little  use  of  distiM 
liquoi-s,  domestic  or  foreign,  and  they  sc4dotn  indulge  freely  evi*a 
ill  wine,  though  it  is  always  within  the  reach  of  every  one,  ei<!«pt 
the  poorefit.  Intoxication  is  therefore  extremely  rare  among  per* 
sons  of  even  no  more  than  average  culture,  and  it  scarcely  occun 
except  among  the  badly  fed,  badly  clothed  and  badly  shelteredi  wbi> 
have  too  often  become  previouely  debased  by  indulgenoe  in  otJicr 
vices.  In  shorty  intemperance  is  not  so  prevalent  in  Italy  as  w 
rank  among  the  great  social  evils  whicli  force  themselves  upoatb 
attention  of  the  criminal  legislator,  the  public  economist  ami  thi 
philanthropist  alikcj  and  the  subject  has  but  little  of  that  tt*mWe 
importance  which  attaches  to  it  in  the  United  States  a© J  ib« 
British  Empire.  * 

I  have  no  doiibt  that  this  remark  is  equally  applicable  to  mcwil^ 
I  am  sorry  I  cannot  say  all — wine-producing  countries^  and  I  flin 
inclined  to  the  opitiion  that  an  abundant  supply  of  oheajn 
wines  w^ould  tend,  in  tlie  long  run,  to  diminish  rather  than  incre**^ 
intemperance  hi  the  United  States. 

But  this  is  a  (jue^tion  upon  which  I  cannot  venture  to  protioaoe^ 
confidently,  without  fuller  information  than  I  pos8ei*s  and  mof^ 
mature  consideration  than  I  have  been  able  to  bestow  U|>od  !■ 
The  climatic  and  other  physical  conditions  of  the  United  Suitafl 
not  to  speak  of  long  established  habits  among  the  people,  areifl 
different  from  those  of  European  vine-growing  oountricg^  thjH  wM 
must  use  much  eircumepection  in  reasoning  from  one  to  the  otha 
Aside  from  the  mere  gratification  of  the  jmlate^  the  habit  of  ikuioM 
jng — for  the  Italian  ia  guiltless  of  the  fi  1th iness  of  chewing — tobMfl 
is  almost  the  only  provocative  of  intemperance  which  is  comfiuH 
to  the  people  of  the  United  Sutes  and  thote  of  ItiUy* 
country  ha^  its  special  temptations  and  incentives  to  this  vice,  bif 
in  Italy  they  are  more  easily  resisted,  the  habit  of  indnlgt*nc«  iB 
stimulants  is  more  readily  conquered,  and  there  is  no  jiossihilitf 
of  doubt  that  intemperance  is  both  a  vastly  more  common  and  » 
more  destructive  vice  in  the  United  States  than  in  thi?  Euro 
countries  ^tuated  between  the  same  parallels. 

From  the  effect  of  a  cold  winter  climate  and  a  more  abundant  s« 
ply,  the  American  consumes  habitually  a  very  much  larger  proporti 
of  animal  food  than  the  inhabitant  of  Southern  Europe,  and  tlu» 
eeasons  with  a  much  greater  quantity  of  salt  and  other  thirsts 
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ing  condiments ;  the  frosty  air,  which  he  inhaled  with  every  breatli 
for  a  large  part  of  the  year,  emites  his  vitals  with  a  chill  which 
Beems  to  demand  a  fiery  fluid  for  its  ex  pulsion  j  md  when  th*?  short 
i^eason  of  agricultural  toil  returns,  he  n^es  more  muscular  effort,  and 
that  too  during  the  hottest  months  of  the  year  and  the  hottest 
hours  of  the  day.  These  circunistanceB  create  in  the  Amencan  a 
chronic  appetite  for  drink  which  is  not  easily  assuaged  by  "thin 
potaijons/''  and  he  craves^  if  ho  docs  not  actually  nt- ed,  beverages 
rather  strongly  accentuated  in  their  appeals  to  the  palate. 

It  is  eertmnly  not  probable  that  persons  long  habituated  to  the 
wm  of  distilled  liquors  would  readily  abandon  them  for  the  milder 
'Wines,  or  indeed  for  any  fermented  drink  however  generou^i,  and 
caies  would  no  doubt  occur,  where  persons  previously  altogether 
abftteniious  would  be  seduced  into  excess  by  the  temptation  of  a 
cheap  and  agreeable  drink,  the  intoxicating  propertica  of  which 
might  be  as  questionable,  or  at  least  as  stoutly  disputed  as  those  of 
lager  beer,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  use  of  light  wines,  espec- 
ialfy  ai  meals,  would  prevent  the  formation  of  habits  of  itidulgenoe 
in  stronger  beverages  by  thou^jands  who  are  now  ruined  in  mind, 
l>ody  and  estate  by  intemperance. 

I  am,  sir,  respectfidly  yours, 
^  Geobgk  P,  Maesb. 

Fatal,  Ajeorcb,  15th  May,  1S70. 
Bns  :— Your  favor  of  23d  February,  via  LiBbon,  only  reached  me 
on  tlie  28th  ult*    I  regret  that  1  cannot  give  yon  any  information 
worthy  of  your  notice,  in  regard  to  the  very  important  and  interests 
wig  subject  on  which  yon  wrote. 

Until  the  almost  entire  destruction  of  the  vines  in  1855,  compara- 
tively little  spirit  was  consumed  in  these  islands,  the  common  wine 
the  conntry,  which  was  freely  u^ed,  costing  only  from  eight  (8) 
*o  ten  (10)  cents  per  gaUon.    At  present,  wine  is  quite  expensive 
nmi  has  taken  its  place,  but  I  cannot"  say  that  there  has  been 
marked  increase  of  intoxication*   These  people,  like  all  the 
^tin  races,  I  believe,  are  far  mote  temperate  than  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  and  there  is  very  much  less  intoxication  here  than  in  the 
^nit^d  States.    No  statistics  are  to  be  had  of  the  amount  of  in- 
**iicatioD  and  crime  resulting  tlierefrom,  but  the  islandem  (of  the 
WesitTumoat  islands  especially)  are  a  quiet,  inoffensive  people  and 
^me  m  very  rare.    I  sincerely  wish  that  I  could  have  been  the 
Sieina  of  throwing  more  light  on  the  important  inquiries  you  ar© 
<>fcking,  and  remain,  Yours  respectfully^ 

37  JoaN  p.  Dabnsy. 
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Genetpa,  Maj  2,  Ism 

X>Ei.ii  Sir  " — In  repl J  to  your  questiODS,  1st,  what  are  the  ch- 
in to  itioatiDg  drinks  used  in  Geneva  and  vicinity  t  and,  2d,  wh*t 
amoi^nt  of  crime  is  produced  by  them  and  their  effects  on  beiiyn 
and  prosperity  of  the  people  ? 

,  I  answer  to  the  lat,  the  most  deleterious  into eating  drink  liied 
here  is  almnthey  which  ia  a  strong  and  generally  menu  mn^vU 
flavored  with  wormwood  (not  brandy,  for  this  Is  called  co^notf  Of 
champagne  fin)^  made  of  the  must  of  poor  grapes,  or  jwrhfips  oj 
potatoes,  and  paralleled  in  onr  country  by  that  pine-top  whiskey  tf^ 
apple  brandy,  which  "  are  warranted  to  kill  at  forty  rods  ; "  neit  ifl 
this  is  a  mean  white  wine,  which  taken  in  excess,  de^troi^s  tfaM 
digestive  organs.    If^  which  is  rare^  one  of  the  better  class  of  mft^ 
ifi  given  over  to  the  disease  of  intemperance  his  career  is  geaeiillj 
ended  with  absinthe*    For  the  poor,  the  destroyer  of  health  lad 
promoter  of  quarrels  is  the  aforesaid  white  wine. 
•  An  ex|»erience  of  several  years  has  satisfied  me  that  there  ii 
lees  intoxication,  and  crime  as  its  resultant,  among  the  Swi^  tlmi 
with  us,    A  stranger  would  be  deceived  as  to  this  by  noting  tb» 
multitude  of  cafes^  which  answer  to  our  saloons  or  restaurants,  in^ 
the  crowds  which  fi-equent  thorn ;  hut  an  attentive  observer  wiU 
note  that  rarely  is  any  one  seen  to  leave  the  better  class  of  CJrfci 
the  worse  for  what  he  has  drank— which  ia  coffee  or  beer  oririiie 
or  a  small  cordial  glass  of  brandy  with  a  lump  of  sugar^ — hut  he 
will  also  be  surprised  to  find  so  much  quiet  in  a  large  crowd  vbett 
there  are  persons  engaged  with  newspapers  or  playing  chess  orcafdtf 
or  billiards,  or  in  earnest  conversation  around  tables  where  half  ^ 
dozen  may  gather,  and  all  furnished  with  the  means  of  exliUaratloa^ 
The  truth  is  wine,  vin  ordinaire^  or  the  wine  of  the  country  (kuoirm 
among  us  as  claret)  is  the  daily  drink  of  every  family  whofie  circum- 
Btonces  will  permit  it,  and  this  includes  all  but  the  very  p«ior.  Tlii* 
wine  is  less  exhilarating  than  our  cider  and  more  healthy,  and 
this,  and  the  quiet  lives  of  the  people,  may  be  attributed  tlie 
aence  of  drunkenness^  for  it  is  not  common  to  see  a  staggv 
drunkai-d  in  the  streets  here, 

I  have  never  seen  any  statistics  of  crime  in  Switzerland, 
The  prosperity  of  this  people  would  be  inereaaed  by  a  dinam""' 
of  the  number  of  cafes  where  they  waste  their  time  rather 
their  health. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant. 
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Lkipsic  May  4, 1870, 
"iA  Sm : — ^Yonr  favor  of  February  '23,  making  inquiries  con- 
eerning  the  chief  intoxicating  articles  used  in  Lcipste,  and  the 
amount  of  crimes  produced  hy  them,  has  been  received*  In  reply  I 
bave  the  honor  to  give  you  a  few,  only  approximately  correct, 
Itatistic^  relative  to  these  inquiries. 

The  chief  intoxicating  articles  used  in  Leipsic,  are  and  ioine. 
Comparatively  little  whiskey  or  rum  is  consumed  as  beverages. 
Among  a  population  of  about  95,000  inhabitants  (independent  of 
the  large  floating  population  during  the  three  annual  fairs),  there 
are  annually  consumed  in  Leipsic  about  400,000  gallons  of  beer  and 
150,000  gallons  of  wine. 

The  number  of  arrests  made  by  the  police  during  the  month  of 
April  was  506,  of  which  number  were  42  for  drunkenness.  This, 
according  to  my  recollection^  ia  a  fair  average  of  the  arrests  made 
during  every  month  of  the  year,  so  that  among  the  annual  arrests  of 
€i,072  persons,  504,  or  nearly  eight  per  cent,  of  those  arrested^ 
■ft  RiTcsted  for  drunkenness,  or  a  little  more  than  one-half  per  cent. 
jVIhe  entire  population*  That  dninkenness  occurs  unknown  to  the 
police  I  freely  admit,  but,  I  believe,  so  far  ae  my  obiervation  goes, 
j  not  half  as  much  as  in  American  cities  of  a  like  number  of  inhabi* 

I  -As  to  what  amount  of  crime  is  produced  by  the  use  of  beer  and 
Hoe  I  have  no  data  according  to  which  I  might  make  my  calcula- 
feona.    But  so  far  as  the  publicity  of  these  crimes  is  concerned 
percentage,  according  to  my  observation,  is  comparatively  small* 
As  to  the  influence  of  these  drinks  upon  the  health  and  prosperity 
f  tJie  people  I  have  no  means  of  judging  except  my  own  observa- 
^H,   1  cannot  say  that  either  my  own  observation  or  the  opinion 
*  l>hyiicians  teaches  me  that  a  moderate  use  of  these  drinks  acts  in 
<l*te  Flora  ting  manner  upon  the  health  of  the  public ;  for,  according 
>  Iho  testimony  of  physicians,  the  general  health  of  the  public  t§ 
^d.    Of  course  there  are  always  exceptions,  and  perhaps  many. 
As  to  the  influence  of  these  drinks  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  pub- 
1  have  no  data  except  my  own  observation.    Considering,  jfraf, 
conipiuratively  low  wages  of  the  laboring  classes ;  and,  second^ 
universal  practice  of  smoking  cigars,  independent  of,  and  during^ 
drinking  of  these  beverages,  I  cannot  but  believe  tliat  both 
Jiese  practices  consume  a  comparatively  large  amount  of  the  weekly 
^^geft  of  the  laboring  classes,  thus  reducing  their  home  comforts  to 
ttie  lowest  posaible  degree,  and  producing  in  many  cases  an  actual 
^^Tit  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 
1  have  given  you,  without  fear  or  favor  my  oplnioDf  based  upon 
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my  ol^ervation,  eonceiTiing  the  amount  ami  influence  of  intoi.ifJitii 
dritiks  consumed  In  Leipsic.    Of  course  in  gome  pailicuiars  I  ma] 
Im?,  for  ougbt  I  know,  wrong. 

Very  respectfully  yours* 


tJKtTKD  States  Coksulatk,  Tower  BniLDmo,  South  Water  St,) 

LivEitrooL^  June  1:^^  l«^ro,  j 

GentU2ME3j  : — Tour  letter  making  inquiry  about  the  intliieijce  of 

intoxicating  drinks  upon  the  people  of  Liverpool  and  England  wu 

duly  received.    Not  liaving  the  requisite  Information  myself 

make  a  connect  and  proper  report  upon  the  suhjecl,  or  the  Umi*  W 

spare  from  my  official  duties  to  obtma  the  facts,  I  referred  yourki 

ter  to  m  esteemed  friend^  not  only  competent  btit  reliable^  to  obi 

them  for  me.    I  now  have  mueh  pleasure  in  enclosing  to  yoti  Mr 

Patterson^a  report.    His  knowledge  of  the  subject  and  his  chai 

ter  and  itandiug  as  a  man  are  a  auflicient  guarantee  for  what 

says,  and  if  more  were  necessary  I  might  add  that  my  residence  ft 

more  tlian  eight  years  in  the  country  contirniH  nie  in  the  belief  tbt 

he  hm  not  in  tlie  least  overstated  or  exaggerated  the  truth.  . 

I  am,  eir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant^  | 

Thomas  EL  Dvtdlet. 

LrvEBTOOLt  May  27. 1870, 
Thomas  H*  DeDtBV,  Esq.,  U*     ComnMe,  LivirjmoU 

My  Dear  Sib: — In  acknowledging  receipt  of  your  not©  and 
plying  to  your  Inquiry  aa  to  the  inflnence  of  intoxicating  drill 
upon  the  well-being  of  our  population,  I  have  judged  it  advisable  I 
ace^impany  my  remarks  by  two  documents,  bearing  upon  the  que 
tion  in  its  moral  and  physical  ajspects. 

The  first  is  the  report  and  abstract  of  evidence  upon  intempenuid 
of  a  committee  of  convocation  of  the  province  of  Cttnterbur}-,  hein 
the  lughest  ecclesiastical  authority  of  the  Established  Cburdi,  i 
they,  atler  an  exhaUBtive  examtnation,  concur  with  the  opinio 
heretofore  expressed  by  Presbyterians,  Methodists,  Baptii^ts 
othern  as  regards  the  evils  inflicted  upon  the  people  by  the  ej 
use  or  abuse  of  intoxicating  drink^  whilst  they  attribute  the  pr 
alence  of  this  vicious  abuse  largely  to  the  fjicihties  for  obtmning  i 
game,  and  that,  in  the  cases  where  landed  proprietors  have  prevent 
the  opening  of  drinking-houses  upon  their  property,  great  bk 
have  resulted  in  the  peace  and  iobriety  of  such  parishes^ 
The  second  document  is  one  of  a  more  local  character.    The  < 
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eiilenee  of  m  excessive  death-rate  in  Liverpool  with  an  increase  of 
public-housea  led  to  much  discussion^  and  tlie  policy  of  the  magis- 
trates in  opeDing  the  trade  to  all  coinera  with  suitable  hous^B  again&t 
whom  BO  bad  characters  could  be  proven  was  impeached,  not  be- 
eau!^e  it  shut  the  door  against  favoritistn,  which  was  a  good  thing 
but  because  its^  (impartial)  operation  ad<led  to  the  hunibers  of  a  trade 
already  e^ecessive  in  the  town,  Tliis  ted  the  town  council  to  an  ex- 
amination, and  I  may  remark  that  so  far  as  I  know  no  teetotaller 
had  a  place^  as  none  has  at  present,  upon  the  magisterial  bench  or 
the  town  council,  whilst  upon  the  latter  body  the  liquor  traffic  has  a 
powerful  representation^  and  a  brewer  and  owner  of  a  large  number 
of  pHblic-houses  was  a  member  of  the  a ub- committee  of  the  health 
committee  of  the  town  council,  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  mor- 
tality of  the  town*  Their  report,  page  ix,  assigns  to  intemperance 
the  foremogt  place  sm  a  cause  of  increased  death-rate,  and  in  my 
humble  opinion  rightly. 

There  is  a  topic  upon  which  I  am,  perhaps,  not  competent  to  en- 
large,  nor  can  I  readily  refer  to  printed  evidence  beyond  margin, 
but  which  I  would  venture  to  indicate  as  deserving  of  attention, 
namely,  the  increase  of  dmnkenness  amongst  women.    Our  re- 
»  specie d  stipendiary  (police)  magistrate  has,  in  my  bearing,  remarked 
apon  it  as  one  of  the  saddest  features  of  our  black  record  in  Liver- 
pool  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  increase  of  beer-houses 
bajs,  hy  carrying  drink  to  nearly  every  comer,  largely  contributed 
thereto. 

^\nather  point  deser^nng  more  investigation  than  I  can  give  to  it 
ift  tow  far  incautious  alcoholic  medication  may  contribute  to  the  in- 
tl^ase  and  perpetuation  of  drunkenness.    It  is  only  by  the  medical 
pvofessicm  such  can  be  explored  and  remedied,  but  there  is  a  grow- 
ing ft;e  Ling  amongst  social  reformers  (in  which  I  share)  that  not  only 
ftt^  nurses  and  other  officials  in  our  hospitals,  &c.,  exjjosed  to  de- 
^noraliiation  from  the  quantities  of  alcoholic  drinks  passing  through 
their  hands  or  under  their  care  for  supposed  medical  uses,  but  that 
many  cases  a  taste  for  the  article  may  be  formed  or  (more 
fi^quently)  revived  by  the  administration  of  liquor  in  a  palatable 
form,  and,  however  valuable  as  a  medicine,  it  appears  needful  that 
Bore  care  should  be  taken  in  its  exhibition.    The  remedies  eng- 
g^ted  for  the  cure  of  existing  evils  are  mainly  upon  the  one  hand 
tnmi  suasion  and  temperance  pledges,  which  are  much  relied  upon 
%  some  teetotaller,  whilst  others  go  for  legislative  restrictions 
^P**u  the  traffic.    Upon  this  persuasive  or  pledge  aspect  of  the  case 
il  may  be  remarked  that  whilst  most  indii^putably  great  good  hm 
^cn  done  by  teetotallers  both  iu  the  prevention  and  cure  of  drunk- 
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enoess,  and  especially  by  preventing  the  tiso  of  drink  amoopi  tlie 
young,  thus  guarding  against  the  habit,  multitudes  who  have  signed 
plodg€S  do  not  now  abstain,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  much  over  ten  p«r 
cent,  of  our  adult  population  are  abstainers  from  choice  eontinuoualy. 
Whilst  trade  and  social  usages  still  make  drinkbg  alcohoHe  tiquon 
au  institution  J  no  party  or  organization  has  yet  adopted  (here)  the 
Maine  liquor  platform,  but  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance  propofci 
to  give  to  parishes  and  municipalities  (by  imperial  legialation) 
powers  to  ]>rohibit  the  common  sale  of  intoxicating  drinka  upon 
the  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  rate-payers  to  that  effect. 

Another  organization  exists  for  the  suppression  of  Sunday  trading 
and  another  for  restriction  and  regulation  of  hours,  &c-,  of  pmbliD 
houses,  whilst  another  aection  of  reformers  (who  are  not  yet  au  or- 
ganization) suggest  that  legislation  either  imperial  or  permissible  to 
localities  should  close  drinking  houses,  but  not  prevent  the  im- 
portation, manulactui-e,  or  sale  of  drink  not  to  be  consumed  upon 
the  premises,"  leaving  all  persons  at  liberty  to  buy  and  consume  At 
their  own  houses*  This  latter  would  probably  involve  tho  m&offar 
tion  of  hotels  as  the  temporarj^  Ijomes  of  bofia  fid4  travellffs 
permit  sale  of  drink  in  tliem  to  their  lodgers.  To  this  latter  sectioir 
of  opinion  Br.  Temple,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  has  gii^en  the  weight  of 
his  experienced  jndgment. 

The  non-abstaining  reformers  indicate  mainly  two  agendesi,  one, 
the  competition  of  scientific  pursuits  and  amusements  upon  the 
Lord's  Day  with  the  open  pubhc-honse,  but  it  is  justly  respondeii 
that  the  people  who  drink  evidence  no  such  predileetion  for 
maseums,  scientific  lectures,  <Sbc.,  as  to  make  the  experiment  hope- 
ful, whUst  its  friends  do  not  evince  much  eonfidenee  in  its  suoeen 
or  they  would  provide  such  gratis,  as  is  done  by  profeasors  of  C1 
tiantty  who  hire  lecture  haUs,  theatres,  <fcc,,  for  the  preaching  oi  \  h 
Gospel  without  money  and  without  price* 

The  scientific  demand,  not  a  very  loud  one  however,  Ijeing 
public  serv  ant«  in  museums,  libraries,  ^c,  who  are  paid  for  six  da; 
work  should  labor  seven.  The  only  legal  obstacle,  so  far  as  knowii 
to  tiie»  being  tliat  as  no  charge  can  bo  made  for  admiaflton  on  the 
LortVtt  Bay  to  lectures  or  concerts  they  cannot  be  made  aelf^flOp* 
porting.  That  amusements  would  check  drunkeuness  is  a  theory 
iomewhat  insisted  upon,  but  as  to  which  few,  if  any,  prooft  m 
alleged. 

The  sheet-anchor,  however,  of  social  reformers  who  are  oppoaed 
to  repressive  legislation  is  education  ;  educate  the  people,  sny  tlit^y, 
and  tliey  will  not  drink  But  at  the  threshold  practical  men  iwvi 
thia  by  denying  that  it  can  be  done*    Twenty  thousand  street  Arabi 
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need  education  in  Liverpool,  but  tkey  need  food  first ;  ae  they  wte 
the  gliildreii  of  drinking  parents  they  muat  beg  or  steal,  sell  tnatcbei 
or  in  some  mscnitable  way  get  bread ;  shut  them  up  m  scboola  and 
edac4ite  them ;  X40,000  per  annum  will  do  tbia  ;  but  to  feed  thenij 
and  feed  you  mmtf  if  the  parents  go  on  drinkiDg^  £200,000  more  ia 
needfuL  Besides  it  by  no  means  followi  that  in  tbe  next  ten  years 
yonr  20,000  mil  fall  to  10^000  needing  sustentation*  It  la  more 
probable  it  will  increase  to  40j000j  as,  if  the  drunkards'  children  are 
fed  and  educated  at  the  publio  cost^  an  increase  may  be  expected  to 
follow  from  natural  law* 

I  have  endeavored  to  place  before  you  facts  and  theories,  well 
knowing  that  the  intelligent  persona  for  whom  you  seek  the  infor- 
mation  are  well  able  to  sift,  and  I  hope  in  due  time  to  be  favored 
«irith  a  sight  of  the  results  of  their  inquiriefl. 

Borne  extended  knowledge  of  the  people  of  this  United  Kingdom 
and  short  visits  to  our  great  colonies  upon  tbe  St.  Lawrence,  ITttd- 
son,  Delaware,  Chesapeake,  Ohio  and  Missiisippi,  as  well  as  '*  the 
Hub"  itself,  have  impressed  me  wUb  tbe  idea  that  our  Great  Family 
bave  a  mighty  part  to  play  in  the  world's  history,  but  that  if  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race  is  to  lose  its  primacy  amongst  the  nationl  it  will 
be  from  the  miry  clay  of  drunkenness  destroying  the  cohesion  of  its 
iron  nature,  and  whenever  the  stone  may  strike  the  right  foot  in 
England  or  the  left  in  America  it  will  be  the  just  judgment  of  the 
migbty  Ruler  amongst  the  nations,  who  is  even  now  warning  us  un- 
mistakably to  set  our  houses  in  order  if  we  would  retain  the  high 
place  he  hos  given  our  ocean-parted  yet  beart-joined  nation  in  the 
midst  of  tlie  earth,  for  England  and  America  are  one  in  origin  and 
destiny,  I  remain,  my  dear  sir,  yours  faithfully, 

JouN  Pattebson. 

p.  S. — Adulteration  is  alleged  upon  most  respectable  authority  to 
be  chargeable  with  much  of  the  deadly  effects  of  drink,  but  I  am 
not  aware  of  any  facti  disclosed  upon  coroners'  inquests  or  elsewhere 
wbicb  indicate  that  one  person  out  of  each  hundred  "slain  by 
drink    was  poisoned  by  any  substance  other  than  alcohoL     J<  F. 

London,  2 let  Aprils  1S70, 
Deab  Sm; — Your  letter  of  2Bd  Febmary  last,  requesting  on 

behalf  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  Massachusetts  infonnatton  in 

ifigErd  to  the  influence  of  intoacieattng  diinks  on  national  health 

and  prosperity,  was  received  a  few  days  ago. 
You  propound  two  questions:  1st,  "What  are  the  chief  Intoxi-^ 

eating  articles  used  in  England?"   In  reply,  I  bave  to  say  that 
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the  Board  of  Trade  returns  show  that  for  the  year  1869  tliere  weit 
bought  in  Great  Britain  for  home  consitmption, — 

Offorelgnwine,    .       *       .       .       •       ,     15,151  J41  gallons. 
Of  home  nnd  foreign  spirits,  ....     29^40 7,499 
Of  ale  and  beer,  890,533,056 

You  ask,  secondly,  as  to  the  amount  of  crime  produced  by  theia, 
and  their  effects  on  the  health  and  prosperity  of  the  people,  witfc 
which  qiiestion  is  coupled  another  as  to  the  relative  amoiuit 
ill  to  3ci  cation  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 

You  will  pardon  me  if  I  do  not  attempt  to  give  any  answer  to 
these  inquiries. 

The  subject  ifl  too  vast  and  too  grave  for  me  to  treat  of  it  supe^ 
ficially,  and  I  have  not  the  time,  consistently  with  my  attention  to 
absorbing  official  business,  to  make  investigations  which  would  be 
of  value  to  you. 

.  I  enclose  two  pamphlets,  which  aeem  to  me  to  contaiji  considef- 
able  and  interesting  infcjrmation  on  tlte  subject  of  tompemce^ 
although  they  have  an  unpretending  rippearanee. 

It  will  give  mo  pleasure  also  to  send,  you  such  other  etatistici 
official  information  as  I  can  find, 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  yourSj 

JoEK  LoTHEOP  Monm, 


Ukited  States  Consui.atKj  Malta,  18th  May,  1870. 

DiCAB  Sm ; — ^Ib  reply  to  your  circular  letter,  dated  23d  Fobru 
1870, 1  have  to  say : — 

1st*  The  chief  "intoxicating  articles*^  used  in  Malta  are^  fort 
native  population,  a  common  white  wine  Imported  from  Mar 
Sicily,  and  a  common  red  wine  from  Riposto  di  Mascali,  Sicily,  s 
at  three  to  three  and  a  half  pence  per  quart  bottle. 

The  lo>^'er  orders  use  also  a  common  brandy  from  Sicilyi  fre* 
quently  mixed  with  aniae-aeed. 

The  better  clauses  use  the  principal  winea  of  Europe,  chiefly  i 
red  and  white  French  wines,  Madeira,  Marsala,  port  and  sher 
besides  a  aort  of  stomachic,  which  I  hear  is  coming  into  favor,  com* 
pounded  of  spirit^  Permian  bark  and  cloves  or  cinnamon,  li^ 
wine  is  made  in  the  island,  and,  I  believe,  no  spirits*  fl 

As  for  the  foreign  )>opuhition,  which  is  almost  exclusively  Eng- 
lish, their  habits  here  are  precisely  what  they  are  in  all  other  parH 
of  the  world.    They  eschew  the  lighter  wine%  aad  drink  beor  of  til 
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bran^B  (EDgliBh),  heavy  wines  (sherry,  port,  Madeira  and  Mai-J?ala) 
and  ipinttt. 

2d.  In  ihe  absence  of  any  government  bureau  of  statifitios,  I 
cannot  accurately  give  the  amount  of  crane  due  to  dnmkenneis  or 
eflTeets  on  health  and  prosperity  of  the  people.  Among  the  soldierg 
and  sailors — from  five  to  six  thousand— there  is  the  usual  amount 
of  drunkenness  to  be  found  in  a  great  garrison  town.  One  of  the 
ehief  surgeons  of  the  fleet  tella  me  tliero  is  more  pulmonary  disease 
among  seamen  here  than  at  any  other  station  in  the  British  service, 
bat  he  does  not  account  for  it. 

The  native  population  is  certainly  very  temperate*  The  amount 
of  drankenness  to  be  seen  here  is  m  nothing  compared  with  what 
ifl  seen  in  the  United  States.  Tet  I  am  told  there  is  a  manifest 
deterioration  within  the  memory  of  observers — ^more  Intemperance 
and  more  disease  or  debility  than  a  generation  ago.  I  think  it  18 
due  to  the  presence  and  example  of  the  garrison, 

Reapecttiilly,  your  obedient  servant, 

Lyell  T.  Adams,  Ul  Comtd, 


Makgeesteb,  May  10, 1870. 
Dbab  Sib  : — I  have  this  day  forwarded  to  yon  through  the  State 
Department  an  answer  to  your  letter  of  'IM  of  February  last  making 
mquiries  in  regarii  to  alcoholic  drinks  in  this  country. 
I  also  send  a  report  of  the  Committee  of  Convocation* 
If  your  letter  was  mailed  on  the  day  of  date^  it  must  have  been 
detained  a  long  time  on  the  way. 

I  am  J  respectfully,  yours, 

C.  II.  BisAKscoMBB,  fL  A  Cofistd, 

UNrTKB  Statbs  COKsui^TE,  MANCiiESTKa,  May  19,  ISTO. 

Sir  : — In  reply  to  your  letter  of  inquiry  dated  February  23d,  1870, 
1  bave  the  pleasure  to  give  the  infonuation  attached,  the  result  of 
Investigations  pursued  by  me  personally,  and  by  English  friends 
"With  whom  I  have  put  myself  into  communication  upon  the  ques- 
tiions  referred  to, 

1.  The  principal  intoxicating  liquors  used  in  England  are  gin, 
trandy,  beer,  wine  and  cider.  The  wine  is  chiefly  imported, 
though  varieties  of  British  wines,"  made  trom  currants,  ifcc*,  mixed 
-with  distilled  spirits,  are  manufactured  and  sold.  Among  spirita, 
gin  is  chiefly  used  by  the  poorer  classes  and  brandy  by  the  richer; 
beer  (including  fdes  of  every  kind)  is  most  largely  used  by  all 
classes;  wine  is  used  by  the  wealthier,  though  cheap  and  highly 
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adulterated  sorts  are  also  in  extensive  use  among  the  midd 
classei^;  cklor  and  perry  are  mostly  confined  to  aome  of  the  tgiic 
tural  counties  of  the  west  and  south. 

In  Scotland  and  Ireland  the  principal  alcoholic  Uqaor  iisetl 
whiskey  J  though  wine  and  beer  are  ako  conBume*!  to  a  considerable 
eactent*  Since  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  brandy,  this  liqnof  if 
competing  more  than  formerly  with  home-made  spirits- 
Rum  is  chiefly  used  hy  the  middle  and  lower  orders  of  the  three 
kingdoms.  Professor  Levi  estimated  that,  faking  the  proof  spirit  in 
each  kind  of  iotosicating  diink  consumed  in  each  kingdom,  tlit 
consnmption  of  proof  spirit  in  1866  per  head  was  m  follows: —  I 


PBOOr  SPIKITB  USED. 

Imp^i'liil  Oalloii. 

In  Gtn  and  Wbiakey^. 
la  Brandjf  Rum^  &c., 
In  Beer  and  Ale» 

In  Cider  and  Perry,  .  • 

0.536 
0  328 
3  893 
ai59 
0.021 

1.659 
0J88 
1.050 
0.087 

0800 
0  057 
0.710 
0064 

4J37 

2J84  , 

(English  proof  spirit  Ib  about  one-half  alcohol  md  one-half  water, 
or  exactly  by  volume,  alcohol  .67,  water  .43 ;  by  weight,  alcohol 
49.24,  water  50J6,)  Thus  the  annual  consumption  of  alcohol 
England,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  beer,  is  two  gallons  and  a  gill, 
Scotland  one  gallon  and  nearly  a  half,  in  Ireland  rather  more  tbjia 
fonr-fiflhs  of  a  gallon.  There  is»  however,  no  means  of  accnntidf 
eitimating  the  quantity  of  beer  and  wine  used  in  each  Mngdoias 
distinctiyely,  the  estimate  of  the  population  of  Ireland  i  n  1866  being 
more  uncertain  than  for  that  of  either  England  or  Scotland. 

2,  All  the  law,  judicial,  police  and  other  authorities  in  thi» 
country  concur  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  cnrae  tkw 
poverty,  sickness  and  premature  deatb>  is  caused  by  the  drinkuij 
habits  of  the  people;  and  not  merely  by  the  grosser  forms  of  into: 
cation  which  too  visibly  prevail.    Of  crime,  it  is  considered  th 
two-thirds,  and  of  poverty  three-fourthsj  arise  directly  or  indirectl; 
f^m  the  use  of  alcoholic  liquors.    Much  valuable  information  oil 
this  subject  is  contained  in  the  report  of  the  Committ^  of  Co! 
vocation  appointed  to  itjtjuiro  into  the  ei^tcnt  and  action  of  Intei 
perance,  a  copy  of  which  aooompanles  the  present  letter. 

Here,  as  in  the  United  States^  the  drinking  customs  render  mtic^ 
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crime  possible  wLieh  else  would  he  impossible ;  thej  also  prompt 
and  eatcile  to  criminal  oflfences  of  all  ^&mds ;  they  bring  great  num- 
bers into  a  condition  where  thej  readily  become  subject  to  criminal 
attacks;  and  they  plunge  vast  masses  into  a  low  and  degraded 
social  state,  from  which  the  transition  into  crime  becomeB  easyj 
rapid,  and  humanly  speaking,  in  the  case  of  multitudes  well  nigh 
ineyitable.  The  statistics  of  drunkenness  give  no  proper  conception 
of  the  extent  of  that  vice ;  for,  unless  incapable  or  violent,  intoxi- 
oated  persons  are  seldom 'arrested,  and  the  process  of  manufacturing 
tober  men  and  women  into  drunkards  goes  on  with  steady  regu- 
larity in  the  drinking  shops  of  all  classes  without  any  practical 
hindrance  from  the  administration  of  the  law.  So  long  as  very 
fla^^nt  and  repeated  disorder  is  avoided,  the  publican  or  beer- 
seller  is  sure  to  remain  in  undit^tnrbed  possession  of  the  license 
when  once  granted ;  and  even  where  police  charges  are  made  and 
convictions  ensue,  a  reprimand  or  warning  is  usually  all  that  is 
administered  at  the  annual  licensing  day- 

UpOD  health,  life  and  commercial  prosperity,  the  drinking  cus- 
tom? act  very  iujnriously,  and  not  Icjist  when  the  signs  of  external 
excess  are  absent.  The  great  quantities  of  beer  drunk  in  England 
slowly  but  certainly  sap  constitutional  vigor,  and,  according  to  high 
medical  testimony,  there  is  no  form  of  disease  which  does  not  find 
hod  and  fuel  in  the  vital  degeneration  brought  about^  even  where 
there  m  a  complaisant  confidence  in  the  innocuousness  of  so-called 
moderation." 

The  inquests  in  England  and  Wales  (inquests  are  not  held  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland)  In  the  year  ending  September  20th,  1868, 
irere  24,774,  and  every  coroner  confesees  that,  besides  the  number 
of  cases  in  which  excessive  drinking  is  distinctly  named  as  the  direct 
Cansc  of  death,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  other  cases  springs, 
either  from  the  physical  eiJect  of  mtemperate  or  tippling  habits  from 
the  congenital  disease,  or  from  the  destitution  or  recklessness  con- 
nected with  the  drinking  habits  of  fathers  and  mothers. 

The  commercial  interests  of  the  country  suffer  sadly  by  the  pov- 
erty and  pauperism,  created  by  the  idle  and  irregular  habits  thus 
induced,  by  the  loss  of  skill  and  vigor  attending  alcoholic  indul- 
gence, and  by  the  enormous  expenditure  of  money  on  the  purchase  of 
intoxicating  liquors,  amounting  to  a  hundred  million  sterling,  besides 
the  waste  of  grain,  capital  and  labor,  in  the  production  of  such 
drinkS}  and  above  all,  of  the  labor  force  wasted  in  the  excitement  of 
^arinking. 

3.  Comparing  certain  towns  in  the  two  countries  most  nearly 
alike^  m  Liverpool  and  New  York,  Bradford  and  Cleveland,  Bristol 
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and  Boston,  and  certain  corresponding  classes,  such  as  the  com- 
mercial, the  fast  and  the  fashionable,  on«i  does  not  see  much  Sfkt* 
ence  as  to  the  prevalence  and  results  of  drinking.  The  dlsonJer, 
degradation^  pauperism,  proBtitution,  Innacy  and  crime  are  In  both 
appalliDg-  But  on  the  other  hand,  looking  at  the  moral  and  religious 
clfisses  in  the  smaller  towns  and  villages  of  the  two  countries,  coiii» 
paring  the  social  and  domestic  usages  of  the  respectable  classes  of 
our  New  England  States,  or  of  Pennsylvania  and  of  Ohio,  with  iht 
corresponding  classes  and  communities  of  England,  there  cau  he  no 
doubt  that  the  balance  of  sobriety  is  very  greatly  in  favor  of  the 
former,  and  more  particularly  of  Connecticnt,  Rhode  Island,  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts  and  Maine^ 

In  this  country  there  are  hundreds  of  villages,  some  large  distri< 
and  several  little  towns,  from  which  the  liquor  traffic  has  been  han^ 
ished  by  magisterial  and  proprietorial  po^ver  with  the  mo€t  gratify 
ing  results.    Crime  has  oeased,  pauperism  has  almost  Tanished,  Inu- 
aey  has  disappeared,  and  industrial  and  moral  progress  hnM  been 
made.    These  facts  seem  to  have  taken  hold  of  the  hearts  mi^l 
thoughta  of  the  people,  and  some  years  ago  an  agitation  (under  tht^|| 
direction  of  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance  for  the  Suppression  of  the 
Liquor  Traffic)  was  commenced,  which  has  risen  into  great  political 
influence*    Its  parliamentary  leader.  Sir  Wilfred  Lawspn,  Baronel, 
M.  P*  for  Carlisle,  supported  by  Sir  Thomas  Barley,  Baronot,  M.  P, 
for  Manchester,  is  about  to  introduce  for  tlie  third  time,  his  Pct^ 
missivo  Bill  into  the  House  of  Commons,  which  proposes  to  give  to 
all  the  rate-payers  and  owners  of  property  the  power  to  veto  tin 
common  sale  of  intoxicating  Ittpiors  within  their  parish  or  distrii 
The  fieeond  reading  of  this  bill  is  fixed  for  the  13th  July  neit' 
Eight  hundred  theuBand  persons  petitioned  for  the  passing  of  the 
bill  last  year,  and  94  members  voted  for  it,  representing  a  conatiW 
uency  of  7,000,000. 

I  remtun,  youra,  very  respectfully, 

C.  H,  BRANseoiniE, 

United  8lat€»  Conmit^  Manehfm^f, 


i 


?  to 

I 


United  States  Coksui^te,  Odkbsa,  BtrssUp) 

Mas  4,  IB70.  J 

DearBir: — In  reply  to  the  questions  placed  in  your  favor  oHj 
February  23d,— 

The  chief  intoxicating  article  used  here  is  "  vodka,**  or  in  plttft 
^ngVuhj  whiskey.    It  is  made  and  sold  under  the  direction  afthtl 
gOTemment,    It  is  prepared  in  different  forms, — that  is,  clear  j 
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pm*e ;  clear  and  sweet  etieil ;  colored  (in  temp  ting  colors),  such  ae 
gr^en^  red,  yellow,  rm^ ;  und  also  tlavored  with  difterent  spicus  and 
berb^  It  is  sold,  I  am  told,  in  iome thing  like  two  thousand 
'licensed  honws  in  this  city,  and  at  every  little  Tillage  and  sta- 
tion all  through  the  country,  at  the  very  moderate  price  of  about 
tbree  to  five  cents  a  gilL  This  is  the  strong  drink  of  the  common 
pGO[>!e  (as  they  are  called),  emancipated  serfe,  laborers,  soldiers  and 
their  females,  who  fi-equeDtly  outdo  their  husbands  and  brothers. 

Wim  IB  made  (i-ed  and  white)  in  large  quantities  in  the  Crimea, 
in  Bessarabia,  and  in  tlie  different  Gennan  villages  (nf  whicli  there 
are  many  in  the  south  of  Russia),  an<l  to  some  extent  in  tlie  Russian 
villagee*  Quantities  of  it  are  brought  into  this  place  in  Irirge  casks 
(of  two  hundred  gallons)  in  the  autumn,  and  sold  (the  pure  unter- 
men  ted  jnice)  for,  say,  twenty  to  fifty  cents  a  gallon,  and  afterwards 
retailed  out  at  higher  prices,  say,  twenty  to  fifty  cents  a  bottle, 
Excellent  bi-andy  is  distilled  in  some  places  from  the  wine  of  this 
country*  Beer  and  ale  are  also  made  here.  Besides  this,  ali  kinds 
of  liquors,  wines,  cordials,  beer,  porter,  are  imitorted  from  other 
countries  and  sold  without  restriction  except  the  dutieji  and  tax  for 
licease.  These  articles  are  mostly  used  by  the  different  strata  of 
society  ai>ove  the  "  conrnion  people    or  peasantry. 

It  is  the  custom,  very  general  with  these  classes,  to  have  wine  at 
least  for  dinner  (frequently  for  breakfaat  also,  at  ten^  eleven  or 
twelve  o*clock),  and  veiy  often  they  begin  with  a  small  glass  of  raw 
brandy  or  other  spirit. 

There  are  wine  tipplern  and  jolly  parties  who  drink  wine  and  beer 
(perhaps  even  spirits)  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night,  but  such 
persons  are,  for  the  most  part,  idlers  and  shiftless  persons  or  young 
rowdies,  the  custom  being  to  drink  little  at  other  timeB  than  breaks 
fast  and  dinner.  It  is  rarely  seen,  a  drunken  person  of  the  classes 
last  mentioned. 

You  may  meet  them,  often  enough  a  little  hazy  after  dinner,  and 
often  enough  their  appearance  indicates  free,  living,  but  seldom  are 
they  to  be  seen  past  perfect  self-controL 

Those  who  drink  vodka^"  on  the  contrary,  are  often  to  be  seen 
staggering  about  (men  and  women),  or  lying  in  some  corner  insen- 
sible* This  is  much  more  often  the  case  on  Sundays  and  holidays, 
of  wdiieh  latter  the  number  is  very  great  in  Russia. 

There  are  no  statistics  as  to  the  amount  of  crime  chargeable  to 
intoxicating  or  exciting  drinks,  but  from  my  own  observation,  I 
ahould  say  at  least  three-iburtbs  of  all  They  are,  without  doubts  a 
great  ]dague  and  drawback  to  material  and  moral  progress  in  this 
country*    The  effects  of  all  such  exciting  drinks  are,  in  my  opinion^ 
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prejudicial  to  the  healtb,  liRppineHs  and  prosperity  of  those  whc 
itually  use  them,  and,  generally  in  proportion  to  the  freedom  witi 
which  tliey  are  used, 

Tlie  moderate  and  immoderate  drinkers,  if  they  be  habitual, ; 
all  Buffurers,  and  visibly  sufferers  in  these  three  reepeets.    My  oi! 
belief  is,  whiskey,  rum,  gin,  brandy,  wine,  beer,  ale,  porter, — aU  bad, 
and  the  stronger  the  worse. 

I  might  add  coffee,  tea,  tobacco  and  all  nnnatnral  excitanta  of  the 
nervons,  muscular  and  circulator}^  By  stems. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

Timothy  C.  Ssaxa- 


Tenkriffe,  July  15tb«  1870. 
Dbab  Sir  A  very  long  time  has  elapsed  since  the  iweipt  ot 
your  favor  of  February  23d,  mo  king  some  inqnirieg  rei^peetmg  th« 
nse  and  abuse  of  intoxicating  drioka  in  this  island,  the  reason  for 
which  hm  been,  that  there  being  no  statiBticg  on  the  subject,  I  atked 
one  of  the  principal  physieians  to  give  me  his  and  some  of  Ms  col- 
leagues' opinions  on  the  subject,  which  he  promised  to  do ;  bat 
Spanish  like,  this  was  put  off  from  day  to  day,  until  at  hiSt  he  sud- 
denly embarked  for  Spain,  but  promising  to  be  back  in  a  month,  I 
still  waited  for  him.  On  his  return  he  again  renewed  his  jiroi 
but  nearly  a  month  having  elapsed  without  his  reply  being  rec*iv 
I  have  resolved  not  to  wait  any  longer,  but  to  address  you  now 
answer  myself,  and  whenever  his  opinion  is  received,  I  shall  seod 
to  you. 

Your  first  question  is,  what  is?  the  chief  intoxicating  drink  nj*ed  in 
these  islands  ?    Up  to  1845  this  was  eminently  a  wine>pruducinj 
countrj%  this  iBland  alone  having  produced  as  much  as  25,1100  pipi 
The  oidinm  having  destroyed  the  vines  about  that  time,  tlie  drid 
substituted  have  been  the  rum  of  West  Indies,  and  gin  of  EnglatK 
and  HoUaud.    You  are  of  course  aware  tbat  in  wine-prodtioillg 
countries  intoxication  is  rare,  and  this  was  the  case  here  wbile  oaly 
wine  was  drank ;  since  then  the  vice  has  increascdj  but  not  to  an; 
considerable  degree,  although  I  (ihould  say  that  the  us«  of  alcc^< 
drinks  hns  told  upon  the  health  and  shortened  the  lives  of  mmoy, 
perhaps  caused  some  crimes^ 

I  should  say  that  there  was  far  less  intoxication  here»  fttnong  i 
given  number,  than  in  the  United  States,  o^nng  to  the  Spaniards 
being  an  abstemious  people  generidly,  and  I  don't  know  where  jon 
find  a  soberer  class  of  people  than  the  peas;ints  of  the^  l#landf^ 
I  remain,  your  most  obedient, 

WiL  H.  Dabxkt. 


H  1 

dy 

anff^ 
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United  States  LKGATior,  Tikjcka,  > 
June  17th,  1870,  5 

Sm : — In  reply  to  your  circular  note,  dated  February  23d  (but 
which  did  not  reach  uie  until  a  mueh  later  date)^  asking  for  advice 
touching  the  intoxicating  drinks  nsetl  in  Austria,  and  their  effect 
upon  the  health,  prosperity  and  morals  of  the  people,  I  beg  to  say 
that  I  have  dtdayed  my  response,  in  the  hope  of  procnriug  some  reli- 
able information,  which  I  have  not  yet  received. 

Upon  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  I  requested  Mr.  Delaplainc,  the 
Secretary  of  Legation  at  this  post,  who  has  lived  in  Vienna  some 
sixt€eD  years,  and  has  a  large  circle  of  acquaintance,  to  apply  to  such 
gentlemen  as  he  thought  might  be  able  and  willing  to  answer  your 
qQestions, 

Most  of  those  to  whom  he  applied  seemed  unable  or  un  willing  to 
give  their  assistance,  but  Dr.  Adolph  Ficker,  one  of  the  Court 
Counsellors,  and  a  Director  of  the  Administrative  Statistical  Bureau, 
obligingly  promised  to  examine  the  matter  carefully,  and  report  in 
writing,  with  statistics  of  the  amount  of  alcoholic  and  other  liquors 
consumed  in  the  empire.  As  the  promise  was  given  several  weeks 
since,  Dr,  Ficker*s  report  baa  been  for  some  time  expected  at  the 
Legation,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  received,  I  have  also  made  a  re- 
quest at  the  Foreign  Oftice  for  such  information  as  may  be  gathered 
in  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  and  I  am  in  hopes  of  being  soon  aljle  to 
«end  yon,  in  part  at  least,  satisfactory  answers  to  your  questions. 

In  view  of  the  short  time  that  I  have  been  in  Vienna,  and  of  my 
Very  limited  opportunities  of  observation  in  the  provinces,  I  am 
Sensible  that  my  opinion  (for  which  you  are  pleased  to  ask)  upon  a 
qaestion  so  properly  soluble' by  statistics,  and  by  a  comparison  of  the 
opinions  of  many  experts,  can  he  of  little  practical  value, 

I  am  advised  by  those  in  whose  judgment  I  have  confidence,  that 
^lie  chief  intoxicating  drinks  in  Austria  are  beer  and  wine,  and  that 
l>at  comparatively  a  small  amount  of  spirituous  liquors  is  consumed^ 
^KCjeptitig  in  Gallicia ;  that  the  relative  consumption  of  wine  by 
people  is  diminishing,  and  that  that  of  beer  is  increasing;  that 
^lie  beer  in  general  nse  is  of  a  light  kind,  requiring  the  consumption 
of  a  large  amount  either  to  stupefy  or  to  intoxicate;  and  that  the 
iofiuence  of  intoxicating  drinks  in  Austria  in  producing  crime  is  less 
Marked  than  in  our  own  country,  and  in  England- 
Touch  ing    the  relative  amount  of  intoxication  in  the  country 
^here  I  am  residing  and  that  seen  in  the  United  States,"  I  may  say 
t.hat  I  have  seen  more  intoxicated  persons  in  the  streets  of  New 
York  in  one  day  than  I  have  chanced  to  sec  in  Vienna  during  the 
past  year*  I  am  sir,  very  respectfully  yours, 

John  Jay* 
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[Trahslation.] 

Report  from  Statisticax  Central  Bureau  op  Austicia,  trans- 

•    MITTED  THROUGH  THE  I.  R.  MtNISTER  OF  FoREIGN  OfFICE  TO 

Mr,  Jay. 

Consumption  of  spirituous  liquors  in  AustridSungary. 
The  use  of  spirituous  beverages  in  the  Austro-Hungarian  mon- 
archy can  only  with  approximate  exactness  be  determined  from  the 
annual  production,  and  with  proper  consideration  of  the  transfer 
in  way  of  trade.  We  here  present  estimates  of  the  following 
quantities  for  the  whole  monarchy  during  the  last  five  years : — 
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If  tbe?e  be  adapted,  parsaant  to  tbe  official  trade  Talaation  during 
fvenil  years,  an  eiiner  beer  at  five  flonns,  an  eimer  wine  at  cigbt 
mun^  and  an  eimer  brandy  at  twenty-three  florjns,  tbe  result  is» 
f  an  eBtimate  of  thirty-five  rail  lions  of  population,  an  average 
tnnal  expenditure  for  each  individual  of  four  fieri  us  tweuty-Bir 
■enters  for  winej  one  florin  twenty*nine  kreuxers  for  beer,  and  on© 
)riii  gixty*scven  kreuzers  for  brandy,  whereby  each  would  estpend 
inually  seven  florins  eigbty-five  kreuzers  for  spintuous  beverageSp 
This  consumption  must  be  held  as  being  extraordinarily  greater  if 
be  contrasted  with  tbe  use  of  other  products,  in  the  quantity  of 
Isich  a  graduated  rule  for  the  social  development  may  be  found. 
So,  for  example,  it  ia  ascertained  that  out  of  the  annual  quantity 

*  cast4ron  and  wrougbt-iron  products  and  steel  in  Austria  and 
-wngary,  3,560,000  centner  in  weight  are  required  for  the  use  of 
i€  agricultural  economy.  A  centner  of  weight  in  such  products, 
itimated  at  nine  kreuzers^  would  allow  for  the  expenditure  for  iron 
iiring  the  year  the  sum  of  ninety  kreuzers  for  each  individual  of 
i«  entire  population.  Accordingly  each  inhabitant  of  Austria- 
^iingarj'  would  be  expending  for  Bpirituous  liquors  eight  times  as 
Uch  money  as  for  ironj  the  most  important  agent  of  active 
daatry. 

i^aturally  what  has  been  suggested  here  can  only  be  regarded  as 
I  average  estimate  upon  the  whole  consumption,  inasmuch  as 
&  "Use  of  spirituons  beverages  varies  exceedingly  not  only  with 
itvidnals,  but  in  the  different  provinces  of  the  Monarchy*  Eape- 
tlly  can  three  groups  of  provinces  l>o  named  as  varying  most: 
the  actual  German  provinces,  with  Bohemia,  Moravia  and  Silesia> 
Wtich  tbe  consamptioa  of  beer  plays  the  most  important  part ; 
l^he  Hungarian  provinces,  where  the  use  of  wine  is  greatest ; 
^  8,  GaUcia,  with  the  North  of  Hungary,  and  Transylvania  also, 
t  in  a  less  degree,  the  Alpine  Highlands  at  tbe  west,  where 
of  tbe  brandy  is  consumed ;  and  although  specific  nuraerioal 
■tements  cannot  be  adduced,  yet  the  eflfects  of  this  consumption 

the  social  development  is  an  undeniable  fact. 
Already  the  wine-con  sum  lug  Hungarian  population,  m  regards 

*  degree  of  indui^trial  and  professional  ability,  stands  in  the  eyes 
every  impartial  observer  ranch  below  that  which  the  inhabitants 

tbe  western  provinces  of  the  Monarchy  have  attained,  while  the 
*^Hrian  peasant,  who  ruinously  exchanges  for  brandy  his  eom 
ft>re  it  is  ripe  and  yet  in  the  pod,  is  lowest  in  tbe  scale  of  indus* 
de%^elopment. 

knows  nothing  of  the  valuable  resourcses  for  improYement  la 
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agrioiilture,  aecor^d  through  industry  and  scieQce,  and  grows  vkibl 

poorer. 

Indeed  the  degeneracy  of  the  race  in  Galicia,  althaugh  perhups 
other  jigeuoies  may  contribute  to  it^  Is  to  be  sought  mainly  in  the 
excessive  indulgence  in  corn-bniudy ;  aud  thence  it  comes  to  pajss, 
that  out  of  the  men  called  to  military  duty  in  Galicia,  37,9  per 
Csent*  are  rejected  as  ujiaerviceable  on  account  of  physical  disability 
and  infirmity,  and  18  percent,  on  account  of  under  stature  ;  accord- 
ingly in  all  55,9  per  cent*  of  those  called  are  found  unserviceable, 
whilst  m  the  entire  Monarchy  only  9*2  per  cent,  appear  as  unaer- 
viceable  for  the  army  througli  under  size,  and  33*5  per  cent,  on 
account  of  physical  disability  and  infirmity. 

Temperance  Bocieties  have  as  yet  never  been  started  in  Austria, 
and  the  attempts  at  such,  made  particularly  in  Galicia,  in  imitation 
of  those  in  some  communities  in  RtiBii;i,  have  been  without  a  suo- 
ceasful  result^  mainly  because  of  the  Propinationa  "  privilege  which 
exists  and  produces  a  large  revenue  to  the  landed  proprietors^  who 
therefore  oppose  to  the  utmost  all  such  attempts,  which  may  reduce 
their  ineomee. 

I  have  been  informed  that  the  "  Propinationa   privilege  eonjdsU 
in  the  right,  claimed  by  land  proprietors,  and  included  in  ev« 
lease  from  tbem  to  inn  or  tavern  keepers,  requiring  the  latt^ 
purchase  from  the  land  proprietors  all  stores  of  spirituous  liquors  I 
be  consumed  in  mch  mm  or  taverns,  or,  if  that  right  be  waived  J' 
then,  that  a  large  pecuniary  consideration  lor  the  Siime  he  anuuallf 
paid  to  the  land  owuen. 


Zurich,  May  lOlh,  l&TO. 

DsAleSih: — Your  letter  making  certain  inquiries  about  iti  toxic 
ing  drink,  &c*,  <Sbc*»  is  at  hand.  In  reply  permit  me  to  aay  that  mf*^ 
residence  here  ha^  been  of  but  a  few  months'  dumtioiit  hence  n^^"^ 
observations  have  not  been  very  extended;  but  to  the  questional  ' 

1st.  Sour  wines  and  lager-bier  are  used  here  in  immense  quaati- 
liea*    French  and  German  wines  are  also  used,  but  in  much  la 
quantities,  by  those  able  to  import. 

2d*  I  judge  that  the  per  cent*  of  disorder  and  crime  arising  i 
the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks  is  large*    Tet  I  find  no  stati^itic*  i 
the  subject,    I  am  positive,  however,  that  the  effects  on  health  and 
the  prosperity  of  the  people  are  very  bai. 

I  am  credibly  informed  that  iu  certain  oanton*  where  wine 
very  great  quantities  is  used,  steady  nerves  are  raw,  while  a  | 
irtmulousmsi  of  the  hand  is  comtnmi.    I  am  impelled  to  helim 
however,  that  intoxication  prevails  to  a  less  extent  in  Zurich  than 
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tn  Amcricjui  eitiea.  Poor  or  sour  wine  and  beer  stupefy  more  tbaa 
they  intoxicate  wlien  used  In  onhnnry  fjuantitiei* 

I  am  not  in  possession  of  auv  printed  statistics  on  the  subject,  or 
T  woxiM  forward  with  pleasure. 

Very  respectfully. 


UrnxBD  States  Consuultb,  Fitkciiax.,  M  AriFoiA^) 

May  Bth,  1870.  j 

Sm: — hare  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  com- 
munication of  February  23d,  last  past,  requesting  certain  iii  formation 
in  c^gard  to  the  nse  of  intoxicating  drinks,  and  their  cftbcts  ujion 
the  population  of  t  his  island. 

In  regard  to  your  first  question,  I  have  to  say  thnt  the  chief 
iiltoxicatintt  drinks  are  wine  and  cane  brandy ;  the  former  mild,  bnt 
yet  a  heav>^4iodied  wine,  and  the  Litter  inferior  to  the  grape  brandy 
of  France,  vet  stronger  than  our  American  whiskey. 

In  answer  to  your  second  question,  I  have  to  say  that  the  people 
here  are  a  most  exemplary  people  in  the  main,  in  regard  to  the  use 
of  intoxicating  articles.     Few  are  seen  drunk,  or  even  overly 
excited  from  the  effects  of  drink.    Indeed  one  seldom  heara  of  a 
penson  being  destroy ed  from  its  use.    Considerable  amounts  of  both 
brandy  and  wine  arc,  it  is  true,  consumed  by  the  population,  the 
better  classes  naing  wine  daily  at  dinner,  and  the  commoner  people 
tising  both  wine  and  brandy,  without  reference  to  ttme,  but  yet  in 
great  moderation*    You  can  therefore  well  imdcrfttand,  that  as  a 
consequence,  there  are  bat  few  cases  of  crime  resulting  from  their 
tise*    Indeed,  I  believe  I  have  not  heard  of  a  single  case  since  I  am 
on  the  island,  now  going  on  five  years.    As  to  the  impreseion  upon 
til©  general  prosperity  of  the  masses,  I  think  it  is  somewhat  damag- 
ing, as  the  price  of  ordinary  labor  is  vcr>^  low,  thirty  cents  per  day 
Ijeing  the  price  to  a  common  laborer,  which  is  in  itself  scarcely  suf- 
ficient to  maintain  a  family,  even  in  the  midst  of  almost  the  greatest 
poverty,  since  eveiy  cent  taken  from  that  amount  for  brandy  or 
^ne  is  most  seriously  felt  by  the  poor  families;  and  as  nearly  all 
^Irfnk  a  little,  the  amount  of  absolute  poverty  is  very  great. 

Am  to  the  relative  amount  of  intoxication  in  this  island,  as  com- 
pared to  the  United  States,  I  must  say,  that  whilst  no  statistics  are 
Icept  or  collected  by  any  one,  yet  I  have  no  hesitation  in  giving  it 
ms  my  opinion,  that  the  difference  is  greatly  against  our  people  in 
America. 
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I  regret  that  I  am  unable  to  for  ward  you  any  statistical  informa- 
tion upon  the  subjects  you  have  refexTed  to. 

With  great  respect^  I  have  the  houor  to  be»  your  very  good 
friend,  Cbah.  A,  Lm&B^  IT.  S.  Cmund* 


Uktted  States  Consulate- Gelkkbal.,  Bkirttt,  Stbu, 

May  9» 

Dkah  Sm : — Referring  to  your  oommnnication  of  the  23d  Feb- 
ruiir)^  I  have  the  honor  to  observe  that  the  influenee  of  iutoxieatioa 
upon  the  people  of  Syria  k  almost  imperceptible. 

The  native  wine  m  not  made  in  krge  quaudtieay  yet  eufficiejiilf 
so  as  to  give  the  middle  class  population  at  leasts  the  use  of  tliat 
beveragOj  but  its  efifect  as  such,  is  not  to  produce  intoxication,  wMch 
is  almost  unknown.  There  is,  however,  a  colorless  liquid  called 
arak  or  rakia,  which  is  diittlled  from  the  wine  or  made  from  the 
pumice,  Thijs  is  very  intoxicating,  but  is  used  so  temperately  a*  to 
seldom  produce  bad  results.  Dr.  Thomson,  who  ]\m  resided  in 
Syria  for  about  thirty-five  years,  says  that  he  never  saw  a  drunkeQ 
man  during  the  larger  part  of  that  time*  During,  and  since  the 
FiH^nch  occupation,  which  followed  the  massacres,  foreign  winct 
and  some  other  lienors  were  introduced,  and  the  former  is  now  to 
be  seen  in  many  of  the  more  wealthy  families,  yet  almost 
used  to  excess.  There  are  two  classes  of  the  population  upon 
whom  the  introduction  of  foreign  brandy  and  whiskey  is  known  to 
produce  bad  effects — the  Turks  or  official  class,  and  the  lower  for- 
aignerSy  such  as  Greeks  and  Italians.  Not  until  i-eceutly  could  %- 
dwn-shop  be  found,  but  now  there  are  several,  patronized  almost 
©atoltisively  by  the  low  class  of  foreigners. 

Your  second  question  is  in  effect  already  answered.  Ther« 
almost  no  intoxication,  still  less  can  crime  be  traced  t^  that 
In  fact,  very  little  crime  is  committed  in  Syria.  Formerly,  in 
the  mountain  districts  of  Lebanon,  the  existence  of  blood  feudi^ 
led  to  many  violent  deaths,  but  the  killing  was  done  openly  and  in 
the  name  of  justice.  Three  executions  by  Daoud  d^asha,  the  fimt 
Christian  governor-general  after  the  massacres,  have  had  ilie  effect 
of  almost  suppressing  this  ancient  custom.  It  happens  now  oc/^ 
sionally  that  different  villages  or  factions  will  have  a  bloody  aflrayi 
but  the  cause  is  generally  some  rebgious  superstition.  The  lai^r 
part  of  the  eases  which  come  before  the  Turkish  and  eonsalir  coum 
folate  to  property  and  contracts,  rather  than  crime.  Asaanlt,  bar> 
glary  and  assassination  are  almost  unknown,  though  a  few  horrible 
cases  of  the  latter  have  occurred,  yet  have  Qever  been  traced  to  tbi 
use  of  intoxicating  liquor. 
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'  th©  ttae  of  liquor  m  the  genemlj  but  temperate  maniier  habit- 
ual with  this  people  haa  a  gradual  luaderrnijimg  efieet  upon  health 
or  oonetitution  it  is  impoB£)ble  to  miimuU  it,  nor  have  medical 
men  gircn  the  question  their  attention. 

I  do  not  believe  the  people  are  less  proBperous  on  account  of  ito 
Ese,  According  to  their  cuetoms,  not  because  there  would  be  no 
saying  if  they  would  abBtaLo,  but  rather  because  their  recreation 
aad  dissipation  ti^e  such  a  mild^  harmless  form^  that  those  who 
are  mofit  interested  in  their  welfare  would  not  interiere  with  their 
long  established  and  harmless  usage,  believing  that  if  they  were 
led  to  abandon  these  habits— perhaps  not  entirely  unobjectionable — 
they  would  in  pnrstiit  of  recreation  fall  into  the  worae  habits  which 
a  higher  civilization  generally  brings  with  it. 

Whoever  has  seen  these  people  after  the  day's  confinement  in  the 
cloae,  dark,  dirty  bazaars,  an<l  the  muezzin  has  sounded  for  evening 
prayers,  assembled  under  large  arbors  in  the  public  places,  generally 
on  an  elevation  where  the  cooler  winds  may  reach  them,  seated  on 
low  stools  smoking  the  nargclia,  drinking  coflee  or  nrak  from  the 
itnaUesl  of  cups^  listening  perhaps  for  the  hundredth  time  to  a  story 
teller^  who  with  ^iM  gestures  is  reciting  the  tale  of  Ali  Baba  and 
hlB  forty  thieves ;  sitting  thus  for  one  or  two  hours*  after  sunset, 
Uid  then  returning  quietly  to  their  homes  until  the  streets  become 
m  noiseless  and  deserted  as  those  of  Palniyra,  most  of  those  who 
bave  thus  observed  their  habits  will  not  be  inclined  to  condemn 
them  very  severely. 

Afler  the  foregoing  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  eipress  an  opinion 
to  the  relation  of  the  amount  of  intoitication  seen  in  this  coun- 
try to  that  of  the  United  States.  It  would  be  impossible  to  give 
atatiatics,  either  as  to  intoxication  or  crime  as  no  records  are  kept. 
Bfy  remarks  are  tlie  result  of  observation  only ;  but  I  am  sustained 
by  the  opimon  of  some  of  the  most  reliable  residenta. 

II  am^  sir,  very  respectfnllyj  your  obedient  servant, 
Lorenzo  M*  Johnson^ 
Vtce-  Conmi-  Gmeral  in  charge  of  t/te  affice. 
No.  30  CoATHA^i  Stkket,  Colombo,  Ceylon,  13th  Aaguat,  1870. 
mi — On  the  30th  of  May  last,  I  had  the  honor  to  address  you 
In  relation  to  your  letter  received  on  the  17th  of  that  month* 

I  have  found  it  more  difficult  than  I  anticipated  in  obtaining  the 
required  information,  either  from  a  disinclination  or  want  of  time 
OB  the  part  of  some  of  the  government  officials. 
|I  sm  informed  a  census  is  being  taken,  aad  when  the  Legiiktive 
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Council  cotiveneg,  which  will  be  in  the  Tatter  part  c^f  September^ 
may  be  ahle  to  Rend  you  more  find  later  information. 

Since  my  arrival  in  Ceylon^  I  have  been  located  at  the  eea 
of  GmIIc  and  Colombo,  in  the  most  southern  extremity  of  the  lib 
It  will  therefore  be  out  of  my  power,  from  my  own  experiene©,  to 
give  you  any  more  information  than  is  customary,  where,  in  a  foreigt 
port,  the  jack*tars  of  all  nationa  have  a  day*s  liberty  on  Bhott, 
Prom  your  queries,  I  am  of  opinion,  you  desire  more  particularl? 
information  in  regard  to  the  native  inhabitants  of  Ceylon, 

I  tlierefore  annex  coj»iea  of  letters  on  the  subject,  with  which  I 
have  been  kindly  favored  by  parties  who  have  been  born  on  thf 
island  or  have  been  long  residentWj  which  I  trnat  you  will  fitid  tvl' 
interest.  The  first  is  from  Dr.  Julian  L.  Vanderstmaten,  Assistaat 
Colonial  Surgeon  for  the  Southern  Province, 

1st.  Ail  the  European  liquors  are  used  by  the  better  cLw 
Chiefly  drink  arrack,  which  is  prepared  by  the  distillation  of  todclv, 
and  is  not  unlike  whiskey. 

The  juice  of  the  flower  and  stems  of  the  palm  tribe  yield  the  Bwe«^|| 
liquor  called  toddy  ;  it  contains  sugar,  and  when  drank  in  the  cut  dH 
the  moming  is  an  agreeable  beverage  which  aetai'like  a  mild  afj^ri- 
ent  J  when  the  day  gets  warm  it  begins  to  ferment,  and  in  this 
stage  is  prepared  by  the  lower  claases  as  an  intoxicating  liquor 
owing  to  its  beinff  very  cheap*    When  this  is  fermented  for  da}'B, 
l)econie«  converted  into  good  vinegarj  but  the  lai^r  quantity  j 
distilled  for  amick. 

*2d.  There  is  ho  doubt  that  the  sale  of  arrack  at  a  cheap  rat^ 
(nine  pence  half-penny  per  bottle)  has  caused  a  great  inereiise  lA 
crime  of  late*    The  natives,  **  Arrack  Renters,"  as  they  are  ofllle&9 
purchase  the  right  of  selling  arrack  from  government  at  the  anno 
srilcsj  and  then  open  taverns  in  the  villages  and  towns.    Under  thi-^ 
system  the  illicit  distillation  is  checked;  by  which  a  large  revena^ 
is  obtained,  and  the  use  of  arrack  becomes  much  more  commofl 
than  before.    The  sober  and  steady  class  of  natives,  aUhoiigh  ctf 
ceedingly  fond  of  litigation.,  seldom  commit  any  serious  crimes 
excepting  once  a  year,  viz.,  at  their  Singhalese  New  Year^  lltM 
April,  when  they  make  merry,  imViihing  a  good  portion  of  arrad 
under  the  influence  of  which  they  become  quyrrelsome  and  t*nd  h; 
knocking  each  other  over  the  head  with  clubs.    It  is  only  in 
of  revenge  and  jealousy  that  crimes  are  committed  without  ar 
being  the  inciting  cause.    When  assassini  are  hired  to  comntit  J 
murder  they  can  only  be  cotnpelled  to  do  it  under  the  iuflnen 
arrack,  money  being  no  consideration  with  men  of  tliis  claas. 

The  use  of  arrack,  particularly  the  fresh  liqnor  6oId  iii  t»f 
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speedily  tnelncei  inflammation  of  the  liver  which  ends  iji  dropsy* 
Good  old  arrack  seftfloned  in  wine  cases  is  a  choice  li^jnor.  It  is 
only  served  to  troops  after  having  been  kept  for  years  in  store, 

**  Arrack  drinkei's  are  hy  no  means  indnstrious  ;  they  sleep  away 
their  time-,  wMIb  the  female  portion  of  the  community  have  to  work 
for  their  upkeep  " 

Dr*  Samuel  F.  Green,  of  the  American  Mission,  located  in  the  ex- 
treme north  of  the  island,  has  favored  me  with  the  following  answers 
to  yoar  qneries,  tie.  ; —  • 

**  1st*    Palm  toddy  and  arrack, 

»*  2d.    A  great  deal  of  crime,  the  effect  on  the  health  and  pros- 
perity of  drunkards  and  their  households  marke^Uy  evil. 
"  8d<    I  sliould  think  it  about  equah 

'*  As  the  sale  of  arrack  and  toddy  le  favored,  the  comparative 
amounts  paid  annually,  would  elucidate  the  subject » 

I  trust  thti  investigation  of  the  Board  of  Health  may  result  in 
the  formation  of  some  effective  plan,  for  the  lessening  of  this  great 
ftc^UTge  of  the  human  race." 

The  Rev.  J.  Smith,  also  of  the  American  Mission  in  the  north 
^  the  islandf  writes, — 

"  My  own  impreaaions  accord  with  Dr.  Green's,— tbis  system  of  arrack 
rents  j9  an  unmitigated  evil^  and  ruins  many  every  year.  We  hope  the  agi- 
tation of  the  suhject  may  result  in  cheeking  the  increase  of  tbe  ^v'd.** 

James  Loo^,  M.      Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Phj^^icians, 
E^^^^inburgh,  colonial  surgeon,  bom  in  Ceylon,  has  also  favored  ine^ 
;    •*  The  chief  intoxicating  articles  in  use  among  the  natives?  of 
*^>ion  are  arrack  and  foMt/, 

Toddy  in  the  juice  drawn  from  coeoanut  palm  io  all  pnrta  of  the 
'^land,  except  the  nortbj  where  it  is  obtained  from  the  palmyra 
^^^^rassiis  flabelli  foTfnU).    The  toddy  is  a  favorite  beverage.  In 
1  Vegh  8tate  it  is  sweet  and  pleasant  and  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be 
*^to3ticatLng,  hut  it  is  not  sold  in  the  taverns  for  use  until  it  has* 
^d^^i-gQue  termentatlon  to  Home  extent,  when  it  becomes  sour  and 
^^oxicating.    The  spirit  obtained  from  the  distillation  of  toddy 
Arrack,  which  may  be  said  to  be  the  national  drink  of  the  Singha- 
The  right  to  distil  an-ack  is  sold  annually  by  government 
whom  it  is  a  source  of  revenue.    The  arrack  renter,  as  he  is 
^^^ed,  &e!ls  spiriUi  by  wholesale  to  tavern-keepem    Opium  and 
^^tijidi  or  hemp,  are  used  by  the  Malays  and  Hindoos,  and  some  of 
natives  of  Ceylon  have  imbibed  a  taste  ibr  these  drinks,  hut 
^^ey  cannot  be  said  to  be  in  common  use.    There  is  a  large  con- 
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lumption  of  brandy^  beer,  and  the  commoti  l>aver»ges  of  tht 
European.  These  are  more  plentiful  and  cheaper  in  the  shops  iiO¥ 
than  formerly,  and  the  natives  in  towns  prefer  them  to  arrack  aad 
toddy,  Tv^hich  they  regard  as  comition  and  vulgar  dnnks. 

"  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  large  amount  of  crime  in  this  tomtij 
arises  from  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks^,  and  that  their  efl^ct«  m 
the  health  and  prosperity  of  the  people  are  very  marked.  Cises  j 
of  horrors  (delirium  tremens)  are  not  fonnd  among  natiTe«T  and  li  ^ 
is  Relieved  that  the  une  of  arrack  does  not  produce  it;  but  I  hm 
frequently  traced  the  occurrence  of  other  diseases  among  the  aa^ 
tivea,  to  the  abuse  of  alcohol.  I  am  aware^  that  in  the  countrj, 
taverns  have  sprung  up  of  late,  which  did  not  exist  before,  and  that 
dissipation  and  crime  have  increased  in  the  villages. 

**  I  fear  you  are  not  likely  to  obtain  official  statistics  of  the  amoaat  i 
of  crime  caused  by  intoxication  anywhere*    We  are  still  grcallj 
behindhand  in  such  matters.     We  are  only  now  beginning  to  take 
steps  to  obtain  a  correct  census  of  the  island,  and  to  register 
properly  births  and  deaths* 

**  When  I  had  a  medical  connection  with  the  principal  jail  m 
Colombo,  it  was  not  customary  to  inquire  into  the  habits  or  pnv 
vious  history  of  prieonera ;  but  it  is  possible  that  some  advance  ha* 
been  made  since  that  time  in  the  collection  of  information  on  tli€.*e  j 
and  other  points.** 

I  find  in  the  **  Colombo  Observer  *'  of  21st  of  July,  an  article,  by 
itf  editor,  headed, — "  Crime  in  Ceylon  and  its  Cauaee,"  whicli  Im  * 
bearing  upon  the  subject  under  discuasioo,  and  I  think  will  not 
considered  out  of  place ; — 

Believing  an  we  do  In  th^  dangers  of  tnoral  coutagion,  we  haTc  e&d«tt«v«^ 
to  iteer  clear  as  muub  aa  posaible  of  the  law  courtt  and  their  iurronoiiiq^^ 
A  period  qf  enforced  attendance  &b  juror^  bowever,  baa  certainly  gUcii  m  • 
Yiew  more  vivid  than  ever  o(  tbe  prevalt^nce  of  crime  around  ua,  ov«q  ta  lA'^ 
distriotd  where  Cbrbtianily,  in  mme  form  or  other,  baa  been  taugbl  for  l^ogC-^' 
uned  periodB,  Tbe  comparative  imp  unity  too  with  wbicb  wrong-docm  * 
long  pursue  a  career  of  crime,  without  tbe  arm  of  justice  being  able  to  r«a^^ 
tbem,  baa  been  forcibty  [ni pressed  upon  m  by  tbe  detailj  of  &  case  fr<km  Mi^^ 
nangodde  near  Negombo,  wblcb  ocenpled  tbe  whole  of  tbe  I£^tb,  and 
reference  to  wbicb  tbe  jury  felt  compelled  by  a  sense  of  duty,  to  aak  tit  |if^^ 
aiding  judge  to  make  a  rapreaentation  to  tbe  executive  government.  Miima^^ 
gcpdde  ii  clom;  to  Negomt>o,  whicb  is  tbe  seat  of  a  diatrict  judge,  ibt  nlli^^ 
bii  tbe  UAU&l  compLem«nt  of  peace  otHcerSf  and  a  regular  police  atatioo  mUbi0^ 
witbin  a  ftbort  distance  of  it.  Tbe  Roman  Catbolic  miisionariua  have  htmn 
work  around  Negombo  for  cetituriijs,  and  for  about  half  a  eentury  tbo  W«l^ 
ley  ana  bave  done  ibeir  l»eal  for  the  people,  and  yet  with  reference  to  tjmt^ 
wbieb  took  place  Dft&r  Minnangodde  in  December,  18^0,  tbe  serioua  atteoliii^ 
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ttc  e^ccotiTe  gQTemment  has  to  be  called  to  the  featful  it  ate  of  disorgani- 
satUMi  and  crime  into  which  the  dbtrict  bad  fallen-    A  regular  man  u  lac  tor j 
«f  dime  and  crimliials  seem  a  to  have  been  kept  for  years  by  the  Vidahu  of 
tlie  village,  wh«re  cock-fightings  gambUng,  and  arrack  drinking  were  pursued 
day  and  night*   At  length  a  wretched  gambler  was  deprived  d  ]ire  m  the 
Yidabu's  ^  hell/  and  although  all  who  ought  to  have  aided  justice  (including 
ihe  regular  police)  seem  to  have  done  their  beat  to  defeat  tbe  efforts  made  to 
pnnifih  tbe  cnminab  and  represa  crime,  retribution  at  last  overtook  the  lead- 
iag  WTtiDg*do«r3.    Under  tbe  auspices  of  tbe  Yidahu,  at  h\s  direct  invitationf 
it  would  seem  a  crowd  of  people,  not  fewer  than  a  hundred  probably,  assem- 
bled to  w]tne8»  cock-fighting,  to  drink  arrack  illegally  aold  to  them,  and  to  take 
part  tn  gambling.    Tboae  wbo  went  inside  the  gambling  bouse  actually  paid  an 
entrance  fee  of  one  shilling  each  to  tbe  Vidabu  (the  man  who  had  been  appointed 
by  government  specially  to  repress  such  breaches  of  the  law),  and  he  and  a 
bench  man  of  hie  seem  to  have  held  tbe  stakes.    It  came  out  in  evidence  that  the 
man  who  met  his  death  in  the  gambling  house  had  placed  £20  in  the  banda  of  tbe 
Yidahu,  depositing  £8  with  the  other  man.    A  witness  questioned  as  to  the 
possibility  of  such  large  sumB  changing  bands  amongst  native  gamblers,  in- 
aisted  thai  simQar  transactions  were  not  uncommon.    Be  thia  as  it  mayi  tbe 
Mfortunate  gambler,  who  was  excited  by  drink,  asked  for  some  of  bis  money 
back*  and  not  getting  wbat  be' considered  enough  applied  insuking  terms  to 
the  Yidahu.    The  latter  gave  tbe  order  *■  strike/  an  order  whicb  his  assistant 
leadily  obeyed^  the  man  was  seen  to  be  violently  kicked  and  beaten,  and  wag 
beard  to  cry  out  *  Oh  I  I  am  loi^t  t*  a  band  was  leen  to  take  hold  of  bi5  throat, 
And  then  tbe  lamps  were  overturned*   In  tbe  darkness  there  can  be  no  doubt 
t&e  victim  was  strangled  to  deathtthe  post  mortem  est  ami  nation  disclosing  all 
fite  QttJ&l  algn^  of  atrangulation^  while  such  violence  was  uAed  tbat  the  larynx 
"^mm  displaced.    The  Crown,  as  may  be  imagined,  experienced  great  diflieultj 
vttk  obtaining  evidence,  and  one  of  tbe  witnesses  bad  himself  the  charge  of 
•^iiider  hanging  over  bim.    The  jury,  however,  though  they  mercifully  ac- 

E lilted  the  prittoners  of  murder,  bad  no  hesitation  in  finding  them  guilty  of 
k^nglaughter,  a  verdict  in  which  the  presiding  judge  said  he  fully  agreed*  Mr, 
r*astice  Lawson  in  passing  sentence,  dwelt  on  tbe  peculiar  atrocity  of  tbe  con- 
of  the  peace  officer  in  sygitematically  violating  the  laws  he  was  appointed  to 
^^^-'^circe.  Aa  a  warning  to  other  head  men  an  exemplary  sentence  was  neces* 
F*^*  The  Yidabui  therefore,  would  be  punished  by  ten  years'  imprisonment 
P*.l3  hard  labor;  his  companion  receiving  a  punishment  %hter  by  one*half. 

iurprbe  and  despair  of  the  welUto-do  prisoners^  who  had  evidently  caU 
P^«ted  on  an  acriutttal,  were  extreme,  and  we  trust  the  moral  effect  in  Win- 
^*igodde  and  elsewhere  will  lead  to  much  needed  reformation*  There  can 
1^  Jio  doubt  that  arrat^k  drinking  and  gambling  are  at  the  root  of  much  of 
crime  committed  in  Ceylon,  and  that  the  police^  rural  and  regular,  reciuire^ 
mij  the  very  leafit,  strict  looking  after." 

Id  looking  over  the  Administration  Reports,  for  1868^  just  issued, 
^nd  there  Ib  do  meutioo  of  intoxication  or  drunkenness.    I  sub- 
tbe  statement  Gontained  therein  of  the  reTenue,  derived  by 
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gOYenunGnt,  Bold  in  the  d liferent  provinces,  to  tlie  arraek  renter*, 
viz, : — 


extern  I  * 

CeotTa),  * 
Korth- Western, 
Northern, . 
Eastern »  . 
t^craltiern, . 


Total  in  Ameman  gold, 


£70,690   5jf.  9frf. 

4Qm>   0  0 

10,823   8  0 

4,2ao  10  0 

1,326  IS  4 


£140,839  17*.  lf«/. 
f6dl,ee4  88 


£ias,6e6  UTK 


I  have  the  honor  to  be,  air,  with  respect,  yoor  most^  obedie 
serv^ant, 

George      PfiaacoTT,  Ul      Comrmrcial  Agm^.^ 


CONSUUkTK  OF  THK  U>^TEP  STATF..^  OF  Am^ICA,  1  . 

Yedo  (Tokki),  Japan,  Julj,  1870,   J  ] 
Emt — ITerein  ia  the  report  of  Dr,  X  H.  Kidiler,  F.  8.  Nafy,^ 
whom  I  referred  your  letter  of  February  23d, 

Dr*  Kidder  has  epent  much  time  in  sitiidying  the  Jnpaiie«e,1 
eharacter  and  habits,  aD<l  I  take  pleaaure  in  forwarding  hi*oploirti 
knowing  them  to  bo  the  intelligent  result  of  eareful  invest ig:uioirJ 
I  am,  sir,  very  reapect fully,  your  obedient  servant^ 

O.  Shepabd,  £?;  ^.  ComA 

tJ.      StORE-^HTP  '*  InAHO/'  TST  RATI?,  I 

Harsor  ov  Yokohama,  Japan,  July  8th,  J 
SiE : — I  beg  leave  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  yotir  letur 
Jtine  28 til,  incloamg  a  communication  (herewith  retunieil)  fr<>' 
Br.  Henry  I.  Bowditch,  chainnan  of  the  State  Boar*l  of  IleJl 
of  MEaaachuaetts,  which  contains  certain  imiuiriea  concerning 
uae  and  abuse  of  intoxicating  liquors  in  Japan. 

1  take  great  pleasure  in  complying  with  your  request  and  aiii** 
jng  I>n  BowdLtch'a  questions  to  the  heat  of  my  ability,  allhmtgh 
accuracy  which  he  deaires  is  not  nttainfible  in  this  eountry 
both  on  account  of  the  peculiar  light  in  which  uitoxicatiou  is 
upon  in  Japan,  and  the  fact  that  it  haa  not^  m  far  as  I  can  tetf^ 
tver  been  made  tlie  subject  of  official  iiiTeitigatioii, 
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1st.  jSaki  h  the  generic  nnme  for  all  native  intoxicating  dnnka. 
They  agree  in  that  they  are  all  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  licet 
but  differ  greatly  in  strength  and  flavor,  according  to  the  degree  of 
dilution  and  mode  of  manufacture.  While  some  varietlcB  resemble 
liqut?ur8,  being  of  gi'cat  etrengtb,  largely  sweetened  and  highly 
flavored  with  aromatic  herbs,  others,  equally  intoxicating,  are  fiery, 
acrid  and  unpleasant  to  the  tagte,  and  utliera  still  (these  the  brands 
in  common  use)»  are  largely  diluted  with  water,  mawkish  and 
ilightly  nauseous  m  taste,  and  not  more  intoxicating  to  foreignera 
than  ordinary  dranght  ale  or  old  eiden  A  specimen  of  thia 
commoner  sort,  taken  at  random,  I  have  found  to  contain  about 
eleven  per  cent  of  alcohoL  A  brand  of  especial  excellence,  known 
as  the  Sho-gwats  saki  (New- Year's  wine),  and  produced  only  at 
New- Year's  calls,  is  in  flavor  and  strength  mot  unlike  the  common 
Rhine  wines.  The  natives  themselves  are  remarkably  susceptible 
to  the  influence  of  saki,  and  show  by  flushed  faces  and  excited 
hearing  a  marked  degree  of  intoxication  after  drinking  an  amount 
which  makes  scarcely  a  perceptible  impression  upon  forcignera. 
The  Clips  in  universal  use  for  saki  are  exceedingly  small^  rarely 
holding  so  much  as  a  fluid  ounce, 

2d.  The  amount  of  crime  which  can  be  directly  traced  to  intoxi- 
cation in  this  country  ia  almost  inappreciable,  and  this  is  due,  as  I 
think,  to  the  following  among  other  reasons:  first,  the  mild  and 
inofl:ensive  type  of  the  national  character,  which  impels  the  people 
wbeu  drunk,  rather  to  dancing,  singing  and  displays  of  afleetiOD, 
than  to  combativeness;  secondly,  the  great  dilution  of  the  ordinary 
(jualitieB  of  saki,  almost  universally  used ;  thirdly,  the  small  size  of 
tbe  drinking  cups  mentioned  above  (perhaps  this  is  rather  effect 
than  cause) ;  and  fourthly,  the  state  of  public  opinion,  which  tooka 
upon  intoxication  aa  a  misfortune,  a  species  of  illuese,  and  not  as  a 
legitimate  mode  of  enjoj^ent,  or  subject  of  ridicule. 

It  ia  true,  that  occasionally  one  of  the  drunken  mmourai  (class 
entitled  to  wear  two  swords)  will  on  meeting  with  foreigners,  ac^ 
tuated  by  his  early  prejudices  and  military  training,  draw  his  aword^ 
and  make  an  attack,  which  would  have  been  refrained  from  had  b© 
been  aober.  But  aueh  inatances  are  exceedingly  rare,  and  wbeu 
they  do  occur  it  ia  stiU  more  rare  that  mischief  \b  not  prevented  by 
his  f^erhaps  equally  drunk  but  leas  quarrelsome  companions.  Dur- 
ing a  residence  of  more  than  two  year?i  in  Japan  I  have  frequently 
been  with  tlie  Japanese  of  the  better  and  more  dangerous  chiss,  at 
their  convivinl  meetings,  sometimes  alone,  and  although  they  bava 
generally  ended  by  getting  tolerably  drunk,  I  have  never  seen 
QWOrds  drawUj  or  any  exhibition  of  ill-temper  or  malice.    Twice  ia 
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the  streets  of  the  native  cities  I  have  seen  drunken  Japanese 
cers  attempt  to  draw  their  swortla  upon  foreigners,  hut  in  neitief 
case  did  any  ifl-reault  follow,  their  friends  intedering  ahnost  befm 
the  action  couhl  be  noticed.  Quarrels  anion  ^  tli  em  selves  caused  by 
drinking  are  exceedingly  rare.  As  for  other  kinds  of  crime,  I  havt 
j"et  to  bear  of  the  first  instance  of  a  connection  between  such  and 
drunkenness. 

Like  all  Eastern  nations  the  Japanese  are  eiceedinglj  temperatt'. 
Habitual  drunkenness  is  almost  unknown.  At  the  general  boli'lays^ 
whieh  occur  about  forty  times  a  year,  and  at  private  familj  festivali, 
all  the  natives,  men,  women  -and  children,  drink  more  or  lest  said, 
but  at  other  times  tliey  rarely  touch  it.  Saki  is  lirong^bt  o«t  at  tlw 
family  leativalsj  ts  drunk  with  great  ceremony  at  funerals,  and  an 
special  occasions  of  jollity,  but  is  rarely  allowed  to  interfere  with 
business  or  labon  Last  month  there  was  an  unusually  important 
Matzri  (festival)  at  Yokohama,  to  the  Goddess  of  Heaven^  the  an- 
cestress of  the  Btikado  dynasty*  This  holiday  lasted  for  three 
during  which  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  entire  native  poptdation  of 
Yokohama  was  more  or  less  intoxicated*  The  streets  were  crowJeJ 
with  processions  and  shouting  bands  of  men  with  flushed  faoeit 
capering,  sin^ng  and  playing  practical  jokes.  With  all  tliis  di-mk- 
ennes^,  there  was  not  a  single  instance  of  assaultj  much  lain  mur- 
der, reported.  Comparing  tbis  result  with  that  of  a  4th  of  Jul?  in 
America,  or  with  similar  holidays  in  other  countries,  I  cannot  hei^ 
itate  in  declaring  tliat  not  only  is  the  comparative  intoxication  of 
thiK  country  less  in  degree  than  that  of  other  nation^s  but  that  it 
differs  in  kind,  leading  to  few  or  none  of  the  evils  to  society  whidi 
haTB  canaed  the  temperance  movement  at  home. 

Since  the  government  has  never  recognized  drinking  aa  a  musmd 
crime,  or  as  a  greater  evil  than  any  other  excess,  it  has  oevef  hem 
made  the  subject  of  ofHcial  investigation^  and  there  are  therefore 
no  official  statistics.  m 
I  am  fiirj  very  respectfully  yonr^,  '  ^ 

J.  H*  KmDER,  A.  M,,  B., 

AtfL  Surgton  b\  JVJjti, 
C*  O.  SuKPAitn^  Esq.|     8,  Cotuuf,  Tokei,  Japan.  . 

Fimro  Stat^  of  AmmttetL  LfiOATtOK,  t 
YOKOHAKAt  Japan,  June  20,  1870.  J 

T>EAR  Sm:— Your  communication  of  the  28d  of  February,  1870i, 

propounding  the  following  inquiries,  to  wit  i — 

1st,  *^  What  are  the  chief  intoiieating  articlea  used  in  Japan?*' 

2d*  ^^What  amount  of  crime  ia  produced  by  them,  mnd  tMr 
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eflGjcta  OB  health  and  prosperity  of  the  people?  "  and  also^  asking  my 
opinion  m  to  the  relative  amount  of  intoxication  in  this  country, 
ti  now  before  me. 
In  r^ply  to  question  No,  1,  my  answer  is  Said,  a  liquor  brewed 
from  rice-. 

In  answer  to  the  second  question^  having  no  statistica  to  giiide 
me,  I  can  only  answer  it  relatively  by  Baying:  less  crime  resulting 
from  intoxication  occura  here  tlian  any  other  country  I  ever  was  in, 
and  ieis  evil  effects  upon  the  health  and  prosperity  of  the  people 
from  thli  CBXm  is  observable  than  in  the  United  States. 

This  Ia  not  a  country  in  which  any  statistics  in  regard  to  thii 
matter  aare  obtainable,  but  after  receiving  your  letter,  I  conferred  up- 
on the  subject  with  a  number  of  gentlemen  of  long  residence  here, 
snd  cloee  observation,  and  from  them  I  learned  that  their  convic- 
tions coincided  with  my  own  as  already  stated,  and  as  follows,  to 
wit :  The  free  use  of  intoxicating  drinks  is  allowed  all  clajsses  of 
Japanese  people  by  law,  the  original  object  of  allowing  which  was 
to  prevent  their  resorting  to  the  use  of  opium  as  the  Chinese  dO| 
and  it  succeeded,  as  opium  Is  not  used  by  this  people*  Secondly, — 
people  are  rigidly  and  by  birthright  divided  into  cnates,  the 
VPper  class  or  Samourai  commencing  with  the  Emperor,  concludes 
with  the  private  soldier,  all  of  whom  constantly  wear  swords  and 
Helper  perform  manual  labor.  The  second  clasa  includow  farmers, 
mechanics,  merchants,  and  thus  on  down  to  Coolies,  in  the  order 
here  stated.  They  |>crform  all  the  labor  of  the  country,  are  not 
digibk  to  any  office,  and  hold  their  lives  and  property  by  a  very 
delicate  thread  that  this  upper  class  stand  upon  Uttle  ceremony  in 
i«refing,  if  sufficient  excuse  is  offered;  hence  this  lower  class,  from 
ibeer  fear  of  offending  some  of  the  Samourai,  and  meeting  with 
severe  and  summary  punishment,  are  not  addicted  to  drunkenness, 
tn  which  condition  they  would  be  moat  liable  to  do  or  say  some- 
thing that  would  bring  punishment  upon  them.  Any  member  of 
Samourai  class,  although  but  a  private  soldier,  is  eligible  to  any 
iMgb  in  the  gift  of  the  Emperor,  and  generally  all  offices  are  filled 
by  men  promoted  for  their  skill  or  wisdom*  To  be  known  to  be 
addicted  to  drink,  or  even  to  be  seen  once  intoxicated,  would  have 
the  effect  to  seriously  diminish  the  chances  of  one's  promotion,  and 
as  they  are  generally  an  ambitious  and  aspiring  people  they  avoid 
thia  evil  in  aid  of  their  ambitions,  and  besides  this  as  they  rarely 
quarrel  without  lighting,  and  as  all  of  them  go  constantly  armed 
with  most  formidable  weapons,  they  avoid  drink  as  likely  to  pro- 
diiee  fighting,  and  fighting  with  them  means  the  death  of  one  or 
the  other  of  the  antagonists.    Thus  sobriety  is  Uie  rule  and  intoxi^ 
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cation  the  rare  exception  T¥ith  this  people,  Mj  Secretary,  Mr,  A* 
L,  Portman,  who  hm  been  a  confitant  resident  here  now  »am 
teB  years,  and  has  mixed  very  much  with  all  classes  of  the  people, 
asiures  me  that  Japanese  women  make  no  use  of  iritoii<:atiDK: 
liquors  at  all,  and  that  he  has  during  his  whole  residence  never  imn 
hut  one  Japanese  woman  under  the  influence  of  liquor.  1 ' 
that  I  am  unable  to  furnish  you  with  any  statistical  mfui  § 
requested,  and  apologizing  for  the  meagrenesa  of  the  infonDatioo 
hereby  given, 

I  remain,  yours  most  truly,  C.  DidiONii. 


P.  Since  writing  the  foregoing  I  have  met  and  confei 
pon  the  subject  with  Doctor  Hepburn,  a  missionary  gentlemiiu  ml 
a  physician  her©  of  the  highest  repute,  who  has  ii^  ed  here  a  long 
time,  keeps  a  dispensary,  and  has  many  Japanese  patietita,  an  J  from 
him  I  learn  that  drinking  is  much  more  frequent  than  I  suppoiiMl 
amongst  the  Japanese,  who  as  he  says  quietly  drink  at  home  very 
condderably^  both  men  and  women,  but  as  the  intoxicating  quali* 
ties  of  Saki  are  only  about  equal  to  lagcr-bicr,  it  is  used  almost  u  i 
beverage,  and  but  little  evil  consequences  comparatively  speiikio| 
are  produced  by  its  use*  This  inforniatton  I  deem  most  relialjl« 
and  therefore  send  it  with  my  own  views* 

Yours,  reepectfully^  DsLoan^^ 


Agency  anh  CoNsm^TErGEKXBAL  ov  rm  0.  S.  or  A.  tK  Eottt/ 

Ai.FXANDKiAt  July  25 p  lS7d* 

DxAR  Sib  i — Your  queries  in  behalf  of  tlie  State  Buunl  of  Healtl>« 

regarding  the  influence  of  intoxicating  drinks  on  the  health 

prosperity  of  our  people,  addresficd  to  me  at  Calcutta,  hare  lic^^^ 

received  in  Egyptj  to  which  country  my  government  was  plea 

to  transfer  me. 

I  will,  however,  cheerfully  answer  the  questloilB  to  the  ej^ten 
my  ability. 

1st.  The  chief  intoxicating  articles  are,  "arrack,''  champi| 
and  red  wines. 

This  being  a  Mohammedan  country,  drankennesg  is  tlmc^ 
unknown,  and  confined  entirely  to  tlie  foreign  Chnstians  rtmdk^^ 
here. 

2d-  Crime  is  almost  entirely  committed  by  the  foreif2:n  |>opul»U<P^ 
and  altogether  so  when  it  is  caused  by  drunkenness.  Murder, 
rape,  burglary,  forgery  and  other  grave  crimes  are  monopolist 
Uie  Greeks,  Itahans^  French  and  other  Christians  reaident  in . 
aadria  and  Cairo. 
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Of  course,  under  these  ciraira&tance^  there  can  be  no  relative 
mount  of  into^cication  between  the  two  countries.  In  the  United 
States  and  Enf^land,  the  capacity  to  hold  a  vast  qiianltty  of  liquor 
is  taught  as  one  of  the  highest  attributes  of  manhood.  In  this 
beitighted  land,  to  be  drunk  involves  the  most  extreme  social  and 
religious  disgrace.  And  while  the  t<?richings  of  the  Prophet  hold 
Bwavt  there  is  no  prospect  of  these  in6de1a  becoming  civilized  in 
that  respect 

Sd.  There  are  no  statistics  of  intoxication  and  crime  jn  this 
country ;  the  records  from  the  Christian  nations  -will  therefore  have 
to  furnbh  warnings  to  the  good  people  of  the  grand  old  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts  which  in  matter  of  temperance  may 
proudly  say  she  is  almost  Mohammedan, 

I  remain,  with  the  highest  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

O^OUGE  H.  BtTTLXE, 


CONBTTLATE  OF  THE  U.  81  IStAKB  OF  ZaK^TBAE,  > 

May  21,  1^70,  J 

Beab  Sm  I  received  on  the  18th  inst.,  your  letter  of  February 
28,  1870,  asking  information  as  to, — let*  What  are  the  intoxicating 
articles  used  in  Muscat?  In  several  visits  to  that  place  I  have  never 
heard  of  or  seen  anything  of  the  kind,  but  once,  on  which  occasion 
a  vessel  arrived  from  Mauritius  with  about  sixty  casks  of  rum.  At 
Znnzibar  the  Arabs  drink  German  gin  and  French  cognac  of  the 
vilest  description,  and  the  negroes  cocoanut  rum  of  their  own 
manufacture.  2d.  WTiat  amount  of  crime  is  produced  by  themj 
and  their  effects  on  the  health  and  prosperity  of  the  place  ? 

As  the  religion  of  the  people  is  Mahometan,  which  forbids  the 
'ise  of  intoxicating  drinks,  those  who  use  them  do  so  in  secret, 
taking  care  to  confine  their  appetites  within  bounds  so  as  to  retain 
the  outward  respect  of  each  other,  and  we  only  see  dmukenncss 
"^lien  Erjglish  or  American  sailors  are  on  shore  here.  No  compari- 
therefore  m  possible  between  the  two  countries.  I  believe  that 
^'ri toxica tion  seldom  if  ever,  leads  to  crime  in  these  dominions. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully  yours, 

FRjLCfcis  R.  Webb,  IZ  ^.  Cofiml. 


UiflTED  States  Coksui^ate,  CAf^  HATTiEif,  > 

July  U  1670.  i 

t>KAR  Sir  :■ — I  have  to  acknowledge  your  cii'cular  of  February 
^»  which  reached  me  -only  on  the  14th  June,  and  I  have  now  the 
P^^«isur©  to  reply  to  it, 
41 
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Before  entering  howevi?r  upon  llie  proposed  questions^  I  find 
necessary  to  make  a  few  prelimiiiary  observations.  lutoxication  bjr 
jii'dent  drinks  and  other  narcotic  drugs,  alike  with  smoking,  li  i 
general  vice,  presupposes  an  advanced  state  of  society,  when  me^gi 
strive  to  forget  the  reiilitiea  and  hardships  of  life  by  over-exckiii|H 
their  nervous  system*  For,  the  proper  use  of  drinks  is,  to  qiieuch 
thirtst ;  and  for  this  purpose,  natnre  has  afforded  to  man,  one  of  Ler 
richest  and  most  abundant  gil\%  the  limpid^  cooling  and  enticing 
draught  of  springs,  wells  and  rivers,  which  abound  nowhere  mm 
than  in  the  Wefit  Indies. 

The  masses  of  pure  African  descent  in  Haytl  are  a  semi-civiliied 
race,  of  the  simplest  tastes  and  habits;  their  want^  are  few  and 
amply  provided  for  by  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  their  undisputed 
property.  As  a  general  rule  they  have  rather  an  abhorrenoe  ffH 
strong  drnks,  to  the  use  of  which  only  habit  and  social  intercottrsi!] 
lead.  Living  isolated  in  their  mountain  fastnesses,  and  in  tio  i 
little  contact  with  foreigners,  nor  even  with  the  inhabitants  of  ll« 
port%  the  habit  of  convivial  meetings  lacks  encouragement 

To  reply  to  query  1,  the  chief  intoxicating  drink  of  Hayli 
cane-tipirit,  called  here  "  Talia."    At  the  time  of  French  coloiiial 
rule  until  Christopbe,  cane  sirup  w^as  only  used  for  the  producUoa 
of  sugar  ^  distilleries  fur  the  production  of  spirits  ware  seirod- 
Since  the  independence  of  the  island  and  the  cessation  of  sugtf 
boiling,  most  of  the  sirup  goes  to  the  distilleric^s  (guldives),  whid* 
were  then  estabhsbed  in  districts  favorable  to  that  particular 
iudufitry,  and  "tatia'^  became  the  general  stimulant  drink* 

But  the  character  of  the  masses  and  the  paucity  of  the  ^*  guldiTi* 
over  a  vast  area  of  inhabited  plams  and  hills,  the  constant  repe^' 
tion  of  civil  contests  almost  in  every  decennium,  interrupting  l 
ruining  industrial  enterprise,  prevented  the  development  of 
propensity  among  the  masses.  The  chief  consumption  remaiii^^ 
confined  at  the  seaport  towns  to  sailors,  foreigners  and. such  Hayli^* 
half-breeds  who  bad  visited  Europe  and  imported  European  habiD^ 
Under  the  late  government  of  Salnave,  the  commodity  beeamt 
scarce  that  a  law  was  passed  to  import  foreign  rum,  free  of  dut^^ 
I  suppose  under  the  tlien  circumstances  of  the  country,  with  rer^ 
small  results. 

Query  2d.  Hence  there  may  be,  though  rarely,  drunken  ftl^^ 
between  sailors  and  other  habitual  tipplers,  but  within  my  kaofr^" 
edge,  I  never  heard  of  the  committal  of  any  serious  criiQ« 
negroes  in  consequence  of  immoderate  drinking. 

Polydipsia  and  inebriety,  as  effects  of  s  morbid  state  of  heMt^-* 
such  aa  hypochondriasisi  hysteria,  &c*^  are,  in  a  country  wbef^ 
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norals  and  sexual  intercourse  are  unrcatrainctl,  almost  unknown. 
>n  the  other  side,  diseases  conseqacnt  on  immoderate  use  of  ardent 
iquof^,  such  as  dropsj,  scirrhus  ventriculi,  delirium  tremenB,  ooo- 
iumption,  are  of  rare  occarreuce  among  Creoles.  The  general 
lealtb  is  favorable,  when  compared  with  other  similarly  constituted 
!Oiin tries.  Cholera  never  touched  these  shores,  whilst  desolating 
Jmofit  all  the  surrounding  islands. 

In  spite  of  the  political  turbulence  since  the  Hberatioii  fi'oin 
'■reach  mle,  the  people  live  at  ease,  and  generally  prosper.  Statia- 
ical  accounts  in  a  country  where  the  population  are  from  time  to 
Ime  decimated  by  civil  war,  and  an  organized  administration  is 
mpracticable,  are  out  of  question.  I  shall  however  endeavor  to 
ollect  materials  in  my  district,  where  I  am  only  a  short  time 
seated,  for  further  communication. 

I  re  main  J  very  respectfully  yours, 

Abm.  Cbqssw^ell,  Ul  Ttce-OojmtL 


Legation  ov  the  U.  S*  A.,  NicAitAorA,  Lkok,  ) 

May  15, 1870*  J 

IteAR  Sir  :■ — I  regret  that,  in  reply  to  your  letter  of  February 
iSd  last^  received  the  Ist  instant,  I  am  unable  to  furnish  you  with 
my  statistics  or  definite  information  on  the  interesting  subject 
Ihded  to  therein* 

As  in  all  Spanish- American  countries,  so  in  Nicaragna,  the  goy- 
rument  has  monopolized  for  itself  the  sale  of  strong  liquors.  The 
rticle  almost  exclusively  used  by  the  mass  of  the  people  is  mm, 
i^de  of  engar-eane,  sold  and  drunk  peifectly  pure  and  un  ad  alter- 
The  higher  classes  indulge  in  the  vilest  stuff  imaginable,  im- 
^ited  mostly  from  France  m  cognac,  champagne,  &e.,  &c. 
There  are  remarkably  few  cases  of  drunkenness  noticeable  in 
and  among  the  lower  classes,  who  drink  mm»  while,  for  good 
*^ons,  I  always  foimd  it  wise  on  occasion  of  banqnets,  dinner  or 
parties,  both  public  and  private,  among  the  higher  classes,  to 
'^hdraw  at  an  early  hour.    If  the  native  rum,  which  seems  but 
Exceptional  cases  to  be  indulged  in  to  excess,  has  any  injurious 
^ct  on  the  health  and  prosperity  of  the  people,  which  I  am 
^Her  inclined  to  doubt,  it  certainly  is  very  insignificant, 
t^tirinj^  a  residence  of  nearly  seven  years  in  Central  America 
^«ta  ttlca  and  Mcaragua),  I  do  not  think  that  half  a  dozen  ot 
^<irtunates,  bent  upon  self-destmction  by  strong  drinks,  among 

natives,  have  fallen  under  my  observation, 
I  am  most  confident  that  the  amount  of  intoxication  in  this  ooun- 
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try  falls  iraraotisely  ehort  of  that  eeen  and  not  seen  in  oar  oim 
Land.  Even  here,  I  regret  to  say,  our  coitutrymen  are  by  no  meaas 
distinguiabed  for  Bobricty. 

I  have  heard  it  asserted,  both  in  Costa  Rica  and  here,  that  de- 
lirium tremens  is  never  the  consequence  of  excessive  indulgence  in 
nun,  hut  will  inevitably  follow  as  soon  a^  the  nun-drinker  tams  to 
foreign^  i*  e-,  European  and  American  strong  liquors. 

I  ha%^€  the  honor,  sir,  to  be  your  obedient  ser\^ant, 

C.  N.  I^OTTE. 


Juue  13f  1870,  i 

Sill Yours  of  February  23d  has  been  received.  In  answer  to 
your  fi  rpl  question,  I  would  inform  yoii  that  the  chief  in  lo%i coating 
Erttcles  need  in  Santa  Cruz,*'  are  rum,  brandy,  wines  and  malt  liq* 
wors,  all  of  which >  except  the  mm,  are  imported  from  Eiirrvpe.  T%t 
mm  is  manufactured  here,  and  is  the  almost  only  intoxicadag 
drink  need  by  the  laboHng  population.  The  higher  classes  onl J 
use  wincB  and  malt  liquors,  and  brandy  more  than  rum. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  answer  your  second  question  with  ati? 
degree  of  satisfaction,  as  there  are  no  statistics  on  this  subject  pnb- 
lished  here.    Crime  of  a  serious  character  is  very  uncommon.  Pil* 
fcring  produces  most  of  the  tenants  of  onr  prisons,  and  I  belle<'« 
there  is  no  country  in  the  world  where  one  h  safer  from  aaaAaltm^ 
robbery  than  in  the  island  of  Santa  Cruz.    This  results*  doubtle^ 
in  some  measure,  from  onr  isolated  position  and  the  difliculty 
eacape.    **  Rum-ahops  "  are  abundant,  and  rum  is  sold  at  them 
any  quantity  down  to  one  cent's  worth*    Still  I  ara  of  oidnion  tb^^ 
drunkenness  IB  less  common  with  the  laboring  classes  than  in  ik*^ 
United  States.    An  exhibition  of  it  in  the  streets  is  certainly  le"^^ 
common.    This,  however,  may  be  owing  in  part  to  police  regiA-^^ 
tions  and  the  fear  of  arrest*    I  think  the  effect  of  the  use  of  mi^ 
icating  drinks  is  more  apparent  among  the  higlier  classes.  Wiw 
and  liquors  are  used  at  all  social  gatherings  very  freely^  and  bjr  ' 
considerable  number  of  the  people  at  all  times  too  freely,  Tb--^^ 
the  cflect  is  pemicloua  to  heaUh,  and  injurious  to  the  prosperity 
those  who  thus  indulge  their  appetites^  I  know  from  pefBonal  ( 
serv^ation.    I  do  not  think,  however,  any  amount  of  crime  is  ] 
duced  by  tlie  use  of  spirituous  liquors.    Upon  the  whole,  I  am  i 
dined  tu  tlie  opinion  that  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks  is  irq 
more  unwerBal  here  than  with  na,  and  that  intemperate  drinkir*^^ 
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more  eoramon  among  the  higher,  and  less  common  among  the 
wer  climus  than  in  the  United  States* 

I  am,  sir,  with  great  respect,  your  obedient  son'antt 


Toronto,  Oktario,  April  17th,  1S70* 
have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  communication  bear- 
;  date  2Sd  February,  1870,  and,  in  reply,  briefly  give  you  Buch 
brtnation  as  seems  to  me  pertinent  to  the  subject  you  have  under 
advisement. 

In  reply  to  your  first  inquiry,  "  What  are  the  chief  tntoximUng 
articles  umd  in  Canada I  answer,  that  brandy,  gin,  whiskey, 
sherry,  champagne,  together  with  the  various  kinds  of  ale  and  beer, 
make  up,  in  the  main,  the  list  of  "  intoxicating  articles  "  used  In 
Canada. 

In  answer  to  your  second  inquiry,  What  amaimt  of  crime  is 
produced  by  them^  and  their  effects  on  health  and  prosperity  of  the 
people/^  I  have  to  report  that,  in  my  judgment,  founded  on  large 
observation,  nimty-eigM  per  cent,  of  all  the  crimes  committed  liere 
grow  out  of  the  use  of  intosdcating  drinks-  In  the  police  coart  of 
this  eity  the  daily  arrests  vary  from  five  to  twenty,  I  have  very 
frequently  visited  the  same,  and  I  do  not  now  recollect  a  single 
cemraittal  to  have  been  ordered,  or  a  fine  imposed,  since  \  came 
liere,  where  the  prisoner  was  a  consistent  temperance  man  or  wo- 
iwan.  Intemperance  almost  invariaMy  lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  the 
<5rimcs  which  swell  the  crimiBal  calendar  of  this  city  and  entire 
^Povince. 

m^^s  to  the  relative  amount  of  intoxication  in  Canada  and  that 
Hbti  in  the  United  States,  I  may  say  that  it  would  be  diflicult  to 
»©t ermine  what  ratio  there  was  between  the  two  countries,  owing 
^  %he  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  intoxicating  drinks  used.  In 
P*4*iada^  as  a  general  rule,  liquors  are  cheaper  and  purer  than  in  the 
^ta^tes,  and  aa  a  consequence  more  can  be  used  with  less  apparent 
^^Jurious  effect  here,  than  would  be  possible  there. 

r*yre  liquors  do  not  affect  the  habitual  drinker  as  do  the  vile 
^Topounds  sold  in  such  alarming  quAntilies  in  the  United  States. 
■I^li^rc  is  a  marked  difterence  in  the  effect  produced  by  pure  and 
^rxigged  hquora.  In  the  one  case,  the  effect  ia  the  reverse  of  the 
otlx^r.  One  using  drugged  liquors  seems  to  be  for  the  time  in  a 
*^^te  of  frenzied  insanity. 

The  general  use  of  wines  and  Equors  in  Canada,  as  a  social 
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custom,  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  growing  abstinence  in  man; 
of  tbe  leading  familiea  in  the  Statea. 

Intemperance  here,  as  m  the  case  everywhere^  breeds  crimfe, 
daily  leads  to  tbe  committal  of  monstrous  wrongs.  The  subjed 
you  have  in  band  is  one  of  very  great  importance  to  society  tbe 
world  over,  and  I  am  sincerely  sorry  that  pressing  duties  wiil  not 
permit  me  to  more  fully  develop  an  m 4 uiry  almost  boundlea  ia 
its  bearings. 

Sympathizing  most  fully  as  I  do  m  your  researches,  as  set  fortfc 
in  the  circular  you  forwarded  me,  I  ahall  look  with  interest  to  tht 
results  of  your  labon  Tlie  social  problems  of  the  day  are  the  great 
questions  of  the  age,  and  ho  who  succeeds  in  providing  a  practical 
remedy  for  the  evOa  now  threatening  the  future  prosperity  of  onr 
body  politic,  will  earn  for  himself  the  commendation  of  all  maiiltind. 
Faithfully  yours, 

A*  D.  Shaw,      8.  Conmil 


t 
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tTNiTKD  States  Conscxatk,  Trixii>ap  be  Cuwi 

Aprill  l,  ISm 

Sir  : — On  the  ninth  instant  I  had  the  honor  to  receive  your  oom- 
mimication  dated  February  23d,  requesting  information  toward  eltt^ 
cidating  the  subject  of  the  "  inflaence  of  intoxicating  drinks  on  tb« 
health  and  prosperity  of  the  people  of  the  United  States^"  and  1 
cheerfully  give  you  the  little  information  which  I  possess  In 
of  a  subject  of  so  great  an  importance*' 

With  regard  to  question  Ist,  "What  are  the  chief  intoxicatiia  £ 
articles  used  in  Trinidad  or  vicinity  ?  "  I  would  reply,  that  the  usuj**^ 
intoxicating  drink  made  use  of  here  is  called  '*  aguardiente  , it 
distilled  from  molasses,  is  sold  at  a  cheDp  rate,  and  is  made  free 
off  not  only  for  drinking,  but  also  for  bathing. 

This  liquor,  although  used  so  freely  as  a  drink  by  the  poorer  ch 
of  whites,  and  the  blacks,  yet  1  must  in  justice  add,  that  notwit 
standing  its  liberal  use,  it  is  very  seldom  that  it  is  drank  to  exo 
80  much  so,  that  it  is  an  extremely  rare  thing  to  see  a  person  int 
ieated  in  the  streets. 

The  cheap  elaret  wine  from  Spain  (principally  from  Catalonia)  i 
made  use  of  here  very  generally  at  meal  timeiH  but  scarcely  ererl 
drank  to  cause  intoxication.  Indeed,  it  h  a  &ct  which,  km 
attracted  my  attention,  that  in  a  country  where  intoxicating  drint-^ 
are  to  be  had  so  cheaply  as  to  be  within  the  reach  of  every  one,  anc^ 
I  may  say,  in  such  general  use,  that  so  very  few  cases  of  drunken  " 
ness  arc  seen.    This,  I  conclude,  is  in  part  owing  to  the  fact  that 
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itttal  dmnkard  is  looked  upon  by  these  people  willi  db^ist  and 
outempt.  One  may  be  a  gnmbler  (and  ttiere  are  a  hundred  of  them 
0  one  habitnal  drunkard),  or  anything  else  immoral  and  improper, 
nd  this  will  not  deprive  him  of  a  respeetable  position  in  society, 
rhilst  to  be  a  drunkard  is  almost  an  unpardonable  sin< 

With  regard  to  quoitioo  2d,  What  amount  of  crime  is  prorloced 
■oin  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks,  and  the  effects  on  health  and 
roftperity  of  the  people  Would  aay»  that  really  in  this  town,  where 
have  resided  for  thirty  years,  the  amount  of  criine  proceeding 
irectly  from  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks  m  so  small  that  I  can 
tfelj  flay  that  it  does  not  amount  to  one  per  cent*  of  the  total  of 
ftmeB  from  all  causes.  Consequently  I  may  say  that  the  "  prosperity^' 
rthe  iohabitanta  ia  scarcely  aftl;cted,  if  at  all,  from  the  effects  of 
itoxicatlng  drinks.  I  would  add  that  a  large  number  of  coolies 
ave  been  imported  into  this  island,  and  that  they  are  much  addicted 
>  the  use  of  opium ;  this  is  the  cause  of  the  death  of  many  of  the 
txolies^  and  also,  under  its  influence,  or  from  its  effects,  they  commit 
laoy  crimes^  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  there  are  fifty 
eaths  among  the  coolies  from  the  effect  of  opium,  to  one  amongst 
be  Creoles  from  that  of  intoxicating  drinks. 

With  regard  to  the  relative  amount  of  intoxication  in  this  town 
ompared  to  that  seen  in  the  United  StatcSj^'  you  may  well  infer 
rota  the  foregoing  that  the  latter  country  must  suffer  most  lament- 
bly  from  the  comparison.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  remit  any 
©fficial  etatisties  of  the  amount  of  intoxication  and  crime  resulting 
K^refrom,"  aa  yon  request,^  as  no  such  records  have  ever  been  kept 
ST©  to  my  knowledge. 

In  eonelnsion,  would  say  that  I  wish  to  be  understood  as  referring 
this  city  (Trinidad  de  Cuba)  exclusively  in  the  foregoing  observa- 
►Ha,  and  with  my  best  wishes  for  your  cause, 

( I  remain,  your  obedient  servant, 
I 
AE  Sm : — 1  have  the  honor  of  acknowledging  the  receipt  of 
letter,  dated  the  23d  of  February  last,  inquiring,  1st,  **  Wliat 
^  the  chief  intoxicating  articles  used  in  Peru?'*  and 
2*1^  "  What  amount  of  crime  is  produced  by  them,  and  their  effects 
^  Walth  and  prosperity  of  the  people?" 

'ii  answer  to  the  first  question,  I  may  briefly  say  that  all  kinds  of 
'Uropeati  liquors  and  wines  are  used  in  Peru.    To  those  may  be 
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added  "Italta"  and  "Pisco*"  Peruvian  brand les^  made  frotn  iho 
grape,  *'Chiolia,"  made  from  maixe,  and  similar  in  taste  and  ebinekr 
to  the  beer  in  our  whiskey  distilleries  after  the  fermentation. 

The  wines  of  the  country  are  very  fair,  but  sti!!  the  higher  daasea 
mostly  use  foreign  importations,  and  at  their  tables,  Bordeiiiit 
sherry,  and  on  special  occasions  champagne,  will  b€  founds 

Your  second  inquiry  is  more  diflicult  to  answer.  As  a  people,  th© 
Peruvians  are  much  more  pacific  than  our  own^  and  crime  it  mi  iO 
common.  After  six  years'  residence  in  Lima,  a  city  coataiiiing 
ISOjOOO  inhabitants,  I  have  only  seen  one  assault  and  battery — oniy 
four  or  five  homicides  have  been  committed,  and  pickpockets  m 
unknown.  The  newspapers  also  sliow  that  such  occurrences  m 
very  rare. 

The  Peruvians  are  far  less  given  to  drunkenness  than  the  peop 
of  the  United  States,    Among  gentlemen  such  offences  are  of 
occuri-ence^  and  foreigners  certainly  e^tcel  them  in  all  such  '*  geul 
manly  vices," 

As  to  the  health  of  the  people,  I  can  only  state  that  I  believe  iht 
average  age  of  adults  in  Lima  far  exceeds  that  in  the  United  Stales. 
From  appearrmces,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  find  in  Lima  at 
one  hundred  persons  over  one  hundi-ed  years  of  age. 

Temperance  societiee  are  unknown  here,  and  all  drink  who  have 
the  means  to  pay  for  it.  My  impressions  are,  that  the  use  of  light  ^ 
wines,  and  **Chicha,"  in  this  climate,  add  to  the  cause  of  temper*  — 
anoe  and  health,  by  banishing  the  stronger  alcolioUo  beverages  &a<Lfli 
giving  tone  to  the  stomach  and  circulatit^n  of  the  blood.  LiiV  huim 
seems  to  me  tor|>idj  and  stimulants  necessary. 

As  there  are  no  statistics  of  intoxication  aud  crime,  except  aL^^i 
stated  in  the  djiily  journals,  I  regret  that  my  reply  to  your 
could  not  be  more  thorough  and  satisfaelor%% 

1  have  the  honor  to  be,  your  obedient  servant, 

Altin  P.  HoVETj 
Envojf  EUraordinQty  and  Minister  PlenipoUntiar^ 
of  the  Uniiml  Staie»  &fAmtrita  t& 


I 


Paha,  23d  May,  18T« 
Dbab  Sib  i — I  am  in  receipt  of  your  communication  of  2^d  F*^^ 
iHaess  ba«  prevented  my  replying  to  it  soonen 

1st.    The  chief  intoxicating  article  used  in  Braidl  is  "Ca 
rum  (made  fr<fin  the  sugar  cane), 

2d.  In  tlie  absence  of  statbticft,  it  is  imi)OasibIe  to  give  af 
factory  reply  to  your  second  interrogatory,  but  habitual  tntuxtCA 


i 
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%Tti  in  BrazU,  ami  is,  I  may  say  (of  course  with  individual  excep- 
tions), limited  to  the  lowest  class  of  the  population.  Even  among 
these  it  caniiot  be  said  to  be  prevalent,  Tiie  blacks  will  get  di*unk 
sometimes,  but  e%'cn  among  them  the  vice  is  not  general*  Our 
country  population,  the  Sapuyoa  or  civilized  Indian^  are  as  a  rule 
temperate^  but  they  will  all  get  drunk  on  certain  "festas  ''  (Church 
Lolidays),  when  ibey  gather  from  miles  around  at  the  district  chapeL 
Yon  will  observe  that  my  obpervations  apply  more  particularly  to 
the  Amazonian  provinces,  but  I  have  resided  in  tlie  eouth  as  well  as 
!u  the  north  of  Brazil,  and  with  exception  of  tlie  reference  to  the 
Sapuyo,  a  nice  found  only  on  the  Amazon,  I  believe  they  may  be 
applicable  to  the  countr}*  generally. 

The  word  *'bebadOj"  drunkard,  is  a  term  of  great  reproach — in 
Uie  dticB,  it  is  too  often  and  too  justly  connected  with  the  word 
i  '*  luglez,"  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  national  designation  prop- 
I  erly  includes  our  own  countrjinen* 

A  great  deal  of  porter  and  ale  is  consumed  in  the  country,  im- 
ported fi*om  Enghmd. 
There  is  a  festa  held  yearly  at  a  chapel  in  the  snburbu  of  this  city  ; 
jiast  year,  on  the  principal  nighty  when  I  think  not  less  than  from  10 
|to  15,000  people  of  all  classes  were  assembled  in  the  square,  I  passed 
ttmough  the  crowd,  and  observing  carefully,  could  not  find  one 
tmnken  man ;  nor  was  there  any  roio  nor  any  fight ;  later  in  the 
tvoDing  two  drunken  men  appeared,  both  respectable  Ibreigners* 

"With  these  exceptions,  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  more  than 
N^o  men*  (one  a  slave)  drank  in  tbe  streets  during  the  past  six 
^  onths, 

"5fou  will  see  from  these  remarks  that  no  com p arisen  can  be  made 
^  to  the  amount  of  intoxication  in  this  country,  and  the  extent  of 
national  vice  which  so  sadly  disfigures  our  own* 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient, 

James  It.  BosfD,  UniUd  States  Consul, 

\     It  is  proper,tbat  I  should  ad<l,  that  the  consumption  of  "cacha^a'* 
*  large,— there  is  a  grog-shop  at  almost  every  corner,  not  limited 
ever  to  sale  of  liquors.    IIow  it  happens  that  tliere  are  so  many 

— 


Consulate  of  the  U^rrEn  Statw?  oip  America,  | 


At  P£R7«AAmL-GO,  July  1st,  1870. 
»     J)eae  Sir  ; — I  have  the  honor  to  reply  to  your  inquiiiea  an  tar  as 
P-  C!M  gather  them,  viz : — 

M^he  chief  intoxicating  drink  of  this  city  and  province,  i»  the 
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liquor  distilled  from  the  simp  of  Btigar-cane,  commonly  odbd 
can<B,  or  Brazil  mm  ;  there  is  quite  a  large  quantity  of  it  dlBtilltid 
in  tliia  province,  btit  it  is  not  all  coneumed  here ;  a  eoniidcrable 
quantity  of  it  is  exported  to  the  ROWth. 

Most  of  the  natives  drink  tbia,  particularly  the  lower  claasea,  aait 
13  cheap,  the  cost  being  about  forty  cents  per  gallon.  The  crime 
that  is  produced  from  this  driokj  go  far  as  I  can  learn, Is  very  suull 
A  person  may  travel  through  the  streeta  of  this  city,  for  a  weel^  and 
in  fact  the  province  (I  have  travelled  much  through  it),  and  nol  m 
a  Brazilian  intoxicated* 

Moat  of  the  crime  that  is  committed  through  the  influence  of 
strong  drink  is  by  foreignersj  principally  seamen,  and  that  only 
trifling  cases  of  assault  and  battery* 

Most  of  the  foreigners  that  reside  hero  are  English,  German  and 
French.    The  English  and  Germans  drink  more  or  less  beer,  wMcb^J 
is  mostly  imported  from  Europe.  Many  of  the  English  dnnk  brand 
and  other  intoxicating  drinks,  which  has  a  bad  effect  in  this  hoi  cG-  ^ 
mate,  producing  fever,  and  often  death  with  the  continued  use  of 
strong  drink  and  exposure;  although  this  is  a  healthy  port,  and 
clear  of  all  contagious  diseases,  and  has  been  since  I  came  here,  ini 
for  several  years  past,  as  I  have  learned. 

I  think  the  use  of  rum,  or  ardent  spirits,  is  no  detriment  to  th9 
prosperity  of  the  people^  as  they  do  not  use  it  yet  to  excess,  btits^ 
the  use  of  it  is  increasing,  and  may  in  time  reach  to  bad  results, 
the  manufacture  of  it  increases  yearly. 

The  moat  of  the  crime  committed  here  is  caused  from*  jeal* 
and  revenge,  and  done  in  cool  blood ;  not  intoxicated,  hot  and  ao] 
with  spirit  as  in  our  country*  but  premeditated  and  cool  j  moetly 
a  dangerous  character. 

I  have  known  several  persons  stabbed  since  I  have  been  here, 
from  jealousy,  which  is  the  cause  of  most  of  the  capital  crimes  thtti 
are  committed ;  not  from  drinking  spirit  but  in  the  coolest  manner, 
by  attacking  the  party  unsuspected  and  dealing  a  dangerous  blow, 

Afl  to  the  amount  of  intoxication  between  this  coufltry  and  ount, 
there  is  no  comparison,  for  here  you  seldom  see  a  drunken  man. 

I  came  from  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  where  most  of  the  crime  is 
caused  by  Intoxication,  or  the  effecta  of  it,  and  her©  none  oompifa- 
tively,  so  little  that  it  caused  me  to  make  close  observationa  ai  to 
its  effects  on  the  habits  of  the  people.  Aa  for  statistics  of  crime 
on  account  of  dninkenneas,  I  thmk  there  are  none,  at  least  in  this 
city  that  I  can  find  ]  if  there  ia  any  crime  from  intoxication  il  ia 
recorded  from  other  causes. 
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I  hope  the  ahore  will  be  Batisfactoiyj  as  it  embraces  most  of  the 
facUf  as  near  as  I  can  gather  them  from  observations  and  statistics. 
I  am  feir,  with  the  greatest  respectj  your  obdt*  servant, 


U<  S.  CoNsuLATts^  Bats  Juaj?  del  Bvu. 


Now  Bt  Con  INTO,  I 

May  2:th,  1870-  J 


Deab  Sir  : — ^Yonrs  of  February  23d  is  received,  and  I  cheerfully 
give  you  such  answers  to  your  questions  as  I  am  able.  I  should  say, 
however,  that  my  facilities  are  not  good  for  getting  accurate  infor- 
mation on  the  subject  in  question,  as  ray  business  confines  me  the 
greater  part  of  the  time  at  this  port^  a  town  of  small  population. 

The  chiefs  and  almost  the  only  intoxicating  drink  used  by  the 
moises  of  the  people  in  this  Republic  is  new  rum^  manufactured 
from  cane  molasses*  It  is  a  government  monopoly,  made  by  con- 
tmct,  at  about  forty-five  cents  per  gallon,  and  sold  by  the  govem- 
meot  for  $2,  From  this  it  derives  an  important  revenue.  The 
wealthier  classes  use  cheap  brandy-  Claret  wine  is  used  quite  gen- 
erally, and  I  think  a  considerable  amount  of  other  wines,  among 
tfiose  who  can  aflbrd  it 

No  UatuUcs  of  crime  can  be" obtained  resulting  from  this  or  other 
caaees,  but  my  impression  is  that  intoxication  here  gives  about  the 
same  proclivity  to  vice  as  elsewhere. 

There  are  very  few  people  here  who  are  strictly  temperate  and 
^^jy  few  who  can  be  called  inebriates,  hut  I  am  quite  positive  that 
there  is  far  less  intoxication  here  than  in  the  United  States,  and 
vastly  less  e\dl  resulting  therefrom,  My  opportunities  for  general 
«*h«^rvation  in  neither  country  would  qualify  me  for  giving  a  reUa- 
Me  etsteraent  of  the  relative  amounts- 
B  I  am  aiTj  very  respectfully  yonrs, 

I  ^^..^ 

^■^^^^  CONSULATB  OF  THK  UNFrED  STATES  OF  AMKRICA,  ) 

W  Trikste,  October  13tb,  1870.  J 

r       l^EAR  Sm  I- — Some  months  since  T  had  the  honor  to  receive  from 
a  circular  letter  requesting  information  upon  the  influence  of 
**^toxi eating  drinks  on  the  health  and  prosperity  of  the  people  un- 
my  daily  observation^  your  inquiries  being  given  under  two 
S^u^nd  heads,  to  which  I  will  reply  after  a  preliminary  remark  or 
two, 

*T*rieste  (proper)  contains  a  population  in  round  numbers  of 
*^ut  fiOjOOO  souls.    It  ia  not  only  the  principal  seat  of  commerce 
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on  the  Adriatic,  but  of  a  large  manufacturing  industry.    It  Im  ei-  I 
tensive  iron-works^  large  ^bi[>-bui!t3ing  establiahnients,  and  a  sjn^nt  I 
number  of  coopores'  and  cabinet-makers'  shops.     The  want  of  docfc  I 
and  wbarf  iicconiniodations,  and  of  macbinery  for  tlie  manipuUtiotii  I 
of  its  immense  grain  and  himber  commerce  compels  the  empio)-  I 
ment  of  a  very  large  nutuber  of  lighter-men  and  laborein,  Dot  I 
needed  in  American  ports.    Again  there  are  rarely  less  than  nhm-  I 
dred  ves^sels  in  port — oot  counting  of  course,  fishing  smacks  and  tbt^  I 
like,  and  I  have  known  the  number  to  reach  430,     The  arrivali  m 
Bailing  vessels  in  1869  were  in  number  7,376,  of  which  1J25  wens  I 
from  )>orts  outside  the  Adriatic;  arrivals  of  steamships  1JI%  mm  I 
than  two-thirds  of  which  w^ere  fi'om  ports  outsiide  the  Adriatic—  I 
mostly  large  vessels  of  800  to  2^000  tons*    We  havcj  therefore,  ml  I 
dom  less  than  500,  often  2,000  or  more  seaman  in  porL  No  Knglisli  I 
or  American  (Atlantic)  if^ea-port  has  so  large  a  number  of  laboring  I 
men  in  proportion  to  the  whole  population,  as  Trieste.  As  boardirt*;*  B 
houses  (in  the  Amerlcau  sense  of  the  term)  are  unknown,  the  m-  ■ 
married  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  married  men  collect  iii  the  ■ 
eating-houses  for  their  supper,  wlien  the  day's  work  h  endetl,  and  H 
are  thus  exposed  constantly  to  the  temptation  to  indulge  in  strong  « 
drink.  1 
The  **Hquorista3"  scattered  through  the  town  to  the  number  of  I 
seventy -eight,  correspond  to  the  old  American  "har-rooms,''  escep**  1 
that  they  are  not  connected  with  the  inns.     They  are  iudepeudei** 
shops  and  furnished  in  all  degrees  of  elegance,    Al!  sorts  of  liqu<^r* 
and  high-priced  foreign  wines  are  sold  by  the  glaas  in  those  of  tb^ 
higher  elas^t,  ordinary  hquors  only  iu  the  lowest,  but  no  cammtji* 
wines  or  been    How  these  liquoristas  exist  is  a  mystery  to  m©i  fc**' 
the  many  I  pass  daily,  I  seldom  see  more  than  three  or  four  pe^" 
&n8,  and  the  gulping  down  of  glass  after  glass  of  brandy,  gb 
rum  is  utterly  unknown  among  the  native  population.    The  glaspa?* 
used  are  exeeedingly  small,  itnd  the  li<|Uor,  usually  unmixed  wit^** 
water,  is  sipped  slowly  at  intervals,  as  a  gentleman  with  U9  t«k^]^ 
bis  maraschino  after  dinner.    Mixtures  like  **'julepSt"  **  cobbleJi»-» 
and  the  other  wonders  described  by  English  tourists  in  the  Uuil^^ 
States,  are  unknown* 

The  "Oaterias,"  one  hundred  and  eighteen  In  number^  aretl*^ 
ordinary  eating-houses  of  tlie  middle  and  lower  cla&seg  of  the  p*?*^* 
pie.  In  them,  as  a  rule,  I  believe  without  exception,  no  drini  Iw*^ 
wine  is  to  be  obtained  ;  the  light  red  and  white  wines  fitim  acigt^* 
boiling  districts,  drawn  from  tlie  ca**ks. 

The  "  Trattonas  "  and  "  Birrarias,"  restaurants  and  beer-buUJi^^ 
rank  higher  than  the  last,  and  are  in  the  main  supported  bjtl^^ 
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unttle  classj  the  officers  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  generally 
ie  Teutonic  in  contra-dlHtinction  to  the  Italian  and  Sclavonic  pop- 
ation.  Beer  is  tbe  principal  beverage  in  these  iil\y*five  cstablish- 
entJS,  though  wines  are  also  furnishcdj  and  the  occasional  ileniand 
ir  a  Rtnall  glass  of  cognac  or  other  fine  liquor  is  supplicfl, 
In  tlie  fifty -four  coffee-bouses  also,  all  the  finer  liquors  and  spirits 
■e  dispensed,  but  invariably  in  the  smallest  of  "portions." 
In  the  botels  are  no  bar-roomst,  but  the  giiest  is  supplied,  at  table 
*  in  bis  room,  with  whatever  beverage*,  from  beer  to  brandy,  he 
lay  demand. 

It  will  be  seen  from  tbe  above  that  no  restraint  whatever  is  im* 

Knpnn  the  purcha.^e  of  spirituous  liquors,  except  that  in  the 
es  granted  to  the  lower  cla^sees  of  eating-houses,  the  proprie- 
m  are  deprived  of  the  power  of  tempting  to  drunkenneis  by  the 
lie  of  anything  except  wines  or  been 

The  foilowlng  tables,  drawn  from  tbe  very  exact  records  of  the 
'hamber  of  Commerce,  will  give  a  fair  view  of  the  consumption  of 
leer,  wines  and  liquors  by  thifl  population  of  90,000.  Everything 
f  the  kind  that  enters  tbe  city  by  sea  or  land  is  recorded  in  cent- 
er,'' hundred  weights. 


I 


15  A  as. 


so, 

1 

Si: 


fills 


100,950 

I5fi;i04 

209,574 

181,872 
170.8^) 


171,802 
H0,515 
110,613 

I3ft,260 

171,060 

1R3,805 
226,108 
224,230 


19,148 
23,314 
45,74^ 
19.800 
2n,587 
28,U10 
20,884 
16,085 
29,171 
46,431 

275,278 


s 
m 


it 


9.374 
12,224 
lo!997 
2,057 
5,275 
4,225 
6,7  M 
2,668 
7,638 
1,340 


i 

s 


53,440 
20,*>I6 
32.970 
:j-i,3(}7 

30,476 
32,056 
31,636 
43,681 
60,982 


^1 
if 


24,066 
17,722 
21,009 
30,680 
34,181 
35,251 
25,302 
28,968 
36,143 
60,642 


313,954 


£?ccesa  of  Export, 


38,675 


There  are  no  disttllerics  in  Trieste  j  raakinerdue  allowance,  there* 
tl©!  for  the  ordinary  consumption  of  alcoliol  in  manufactures^  the 
1^  excess  of  the  export  of  the  mixture  here  called  **  rum  "  over 
I*  import  of  the  real  article^  reduces  the  amount  of  spirits  used  as 
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a  beverage  to  an  exceedingly  small  quantity.  That  is  to  §a]r,  stlp 
tistici,  also,  prove  tbat  spirits  are  in  no  form  a  common  dijiiko| 
any  class  of  people  in  thia  city. 


Toted  Imports  and  Mtports  b%j  Sea  and  Land* 


1861, 

1863, 
J  864, 

1808, 
1869, 


ItiitKirtii, 


cwc. 


173.976 
106,509 
137^421 
170,038 
180,015 
183,781 
214,030 
192354 
194,525 
208,667 


47,237 

47,791 
30,^95 
30,514 
3a,139 
36,414 
30,198 
37,009 
44,738 
60,449 


tixc^u  or 


126,73D 
53,608 
107,026 
145,514 
146,906 
147,367 
183,832 
155345 
149,787 
148,218 


Imparl  by 


71,475 
82,520 
84,081 
72,924 
72J04 
84,978 
73,879 
93,614 
113,856 
137,028 


21,958 
28,094 
32,207 
20,025 
29,920 
40,167 
51,273 
43,660 
68,418 
71,377 


40,517 
&4,43« 

51,8T4 

um 

65,051 


[K',  B,  Tbe  discrepnncy  in  the  liecr  Btatisticfl  for  1866  is  mmA 
by  tbe  opening  of  a  splendid  new  brewery,  just  baf:k'  of  tbe  town, 
in  tbe  spring  of  that  year>  the  product  of  whicb  does  not  ajvpear  in 
tbe  figures  that  season,  except  partly  in  tbe  column  of  eri>ort,] 

These  tables  and  the  preceding  remarks  afford  a  fuU  answer  V> 
query  1  of  your  circular,  viz, :  that  wines  are  the  chief  intoxicnting 
article  used  in  this  part  of  Austria.  So  fkt  as  my  observation  ei* 
tends,  no  person  intoxicates  himself  on  beer^  and  very  few,  if  anj^ 
upon  spirits. 

As  to  the  second  question,  "  What  amount  of  crime  is  produc*^ 
by  intoxicating  liquors?'*  I  have  to  report  thai  no  statistics  hear* 
ing  on  this  point  have  been  kept  at  the  police  office,  and  tbati 
police  commissioner  with  wliom  I  conversed  on  the  subject  of 
opinion  tliat  the  amount  of  crime  directly  traceable  to  tlie  u^^l*  of 
liquor  is  trifling,  if  any*  The  few  drunken  brawls,  wbich  iirisein 
the  course  of  the  year,  and  cause  arrests  for  assault  and  baa<^rj'i 
are  for  the  most  part  confined  to  tlie  crews  of  American  and  Mnf' 
lish  vessels. 

The  drinking  of  wine  and  beer  is  nniversuL    Oil  is  used  in  eook* 
ing  and  at  table  in  great  quantity,  but  very  little  viuegar ; 
light,  sour  table  wines  are  the  corrective.    From  infancy  to  <S* 
tbey  are  the  common  beverage,  but  are  generally,  as  by  llom**'^ 
heroes,  mixed  with  waten 

As  I  have  been  home  but  onoe  (186S),  and  then  only  for  a  | 
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ince  1S5B,  I  am  not  competent  to  offer  an  opinion 
>tnparatiye  amount  of  in  to  at  i  cation  here  and  there*  I 
ay  that  at  that  time,  the  American  bar-rooms  in  New 
hington  and  Boston,  so  freqnented  by  respectably  drcs«ed 
especially  young  men  evidently  of  the  better  claesea  of 
iring  down  spirits  of  all  sorts,  caused  me  a  feeling  whicb 
3escribe  as  one  of  horror. 

Fries tCj  on  the  evenings  of  Saturdays  and  holidayei,  one 
)retty  large  number  of  the  laboring  class  of  people  in- 
mttliey  are  ahvays  *^ jolly  dnink,"  not  "savage  drunk," 
*w  a  broad  distinction*  Tlicy  make  night  hideous  in  the 
g'houses  and  occasionally  in  tho  streets,  by  the  unearth- 
rhich  they  suppose  to  be  singings  wordy  wars  are 
entj — though  even  in  this  a  stranger  easily  mistakes — 
moment  he  expects  to  see  a  blow,  he  hears  a  burst  of 
Addison  wrote  ITO  years  ago  of  the  Italian  recitative — 
;en  seen  our  audiences  extremely  mistaken  as  to  what 
nng  upon  the  stage,  and  expecting  to  see  the  hero  knock 
lessengej*,  when  he  has  been  asking  him  a  qnestion  ;  or 
at  he  quarrels  with  his  friend,  when  he  only  bids  him 
W,'*  On  Saturday  and  Sunday  evenings  the  laboring 
with  wives  and  children,  sup  together,  as  before  re- 
the  public  house,  drink  wines  at  a  cost  of  loss  than  60 
[)  per  gallon,  to  various  degrees  of  intoxication,  reel 
jrted  by  wife  or  friend,  sleep  otf  the  efiects,  and  next 
'  to  work  as  usuah  Getting  savagely  drunk  and  going 
use  and  beat  wife  and  dnldi*en,  is  something  unknown 

to  the  better  classes  of  society,  T  have  to  remark  that 
is  known  of  a  merchant,  lawyer,  physiciari,  shop-keeper 
nechantc,  beeoming  an  inebriate  and  gradually  losing 

rerty  and  business,  and  sinking  into  a  drunkard's 
is  to  say,  among  the  native  population ;  for  there 
hree  or  four  instances  of  Englishmen  beeoming  more  or 
led  sots.  One  remarkable  case  of  a  man  who  sank  so 
sU  his  wife's  and  children's  clothing  for  spirits,  who  be- 
lance  to  the  family  into  which  he  married,  and  to  the 
reeled  about  the  streets,  lay  in  the  gutters,  and  at  last 
common  hospital  at  Naples,  may  be  mentioned.  Ho 
erican, 

e  no  official  statistics  of  the  "  amount  of  intoxication 
e  resulting  therefrom  "  obtainable  for  Trieste  ;  but  upon 
in  of  my  observations  here  during  the  last  six  year% 
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with  my  recollections  of  those  made  between  1840  ami  1850  sX 
Cambridge  and  BoBton,  I  should  consider  it  a  most  happy  chntigii 
could  the  spirit  drinking  of  Boston  be  bartered  for  tlic  wine  ami 
beer  driiiking  of  this  citjr.  As  I  rarely  taste  anything  iatoxicatiogi 
I  am  in  bo  far  a  disinterested  witness, 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
f Signed,)  Alexa^tdkr  W,  Thayer,  t".  Canntil, 

B,  I  find  an  omission  in  connection  with  the  tables,  vii.^  tLit 
the  "centner"  of  export  is  the  hundred-w  eight  of  Vieuna;  that  of 
hnpoit  the  hundred-weight  of  the  customs.  The  former  is  twdr« 
per  cetitam  greater  than  the  latter. 

The  rollowing  interesting  letter  is  from  the  veiierablo  Pr, 
Clirislison  of  Edinburgh  ; — 

EniKiitTiiGir,      Jaljt  Lm 
Dear  Sir:— When  your  letter  of  23d  Fehmary  arrived  here, 
reqiiesling  information  about  drunkenness  in  Scotland,  I  was  ©OiK 
fined  by  illness,  and  for  some  weeks  in  order  to  keep  ray  IJoivereit 
w^ork  going  it  was  nece?i*tary  for  me  to  take  great  care  by  avoidi 
and  postponing  as  much  as  possible  of  my  other  rather  manif«W 
duties.  Thus  it  happened  that  I  had  to  delay  refdying  to  yonr  l- ' 
until  my  undischarged  debt  to  you  has  been  brought  up  hL-fui  - 
by  tbe  accidental  discovery  of  the  letter,  and  an  unfinislied  answer^ 
this  morning.    I  fear  the  information  I  have  to  give  you  mriy 
too  late  for  any  f practical  use  yon  might  have  intended  to  put  it 
But  nevertheless  I  must  not  let  yon  go  on  supposing,  m  you 
well  entitled  to  do,  tliat  I  have  been  utterly  regardless  of  y 
request, 

I  have  several  limes  bethought  me  how  I  could  best  give  y^** 
a  clear  idea  of  the  extent  and  evil  effects  of  excess  in  the  um 
stimulants  among  my  fellow -conn trym on.    The  conchi^ion  I  h«ir^ 
come  to  is  to  discard  the  favorite  statistical  method  of  iniiidi^ 
among  modern  enthusiasts,  as  being  full  of  fallacy,  and  apt  to  I 
to  dangerous  and  blundering  practical  conclu^^ions.    I  am  sure 
yon  and  your  friends  of  the  3iIassacho9etts  Boanl  of  Health 
come  much  nearer  the  truth  of  things,  if  I  tell  you  the  general 
suit  of  the  observation  of  a  long  life,  during  which  mj  atteotjoii 
been  seldom  long  withdrawn  from  the  evils  of  drunkenness  in 
0U8  branches  of  the  population  of  Scotland,    There  are  really 
statistical  returns  on  the  subject  which  are  worth  tlieir  C€m%  m 
and  ink. 
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In  the  first  placCi  you  ask  "What  h  the  chief  intoxicating  liquor 
used  in  Scotland  ?  ^  The  foremost  is  whiskey ;  the  next  is  whis- 
key; the  third  is  still  w^hiskey ;  and  any  other  is  "nowhere,^  in 
ping  phraseology^  When  the  yiee  of  drunkenness  commences  in 
ay  one  of  the  middle  or  npper  walkg  of  life,  wine  may  set  it  ago- 
ing; but  that  veMcle  is  soon  changed  to  brandy,  or  to  whiskey. 
Among  the  working  classes  there  is  no  other  from  first  to  last  than 
whiskey.  Beer,  a  common  intoxicating  liquor  among  Englishmen, 
is  not  in  tise  as  such  in  Scotland,  In  the  middle  and  upper  ranks 
it  is  very  widely  nsed  in  moderation  as  a  beverage  during  dinner, 
when  wine  is  not  taken,  Scottish  workmen  unfortunately  me  it 
extremely  little  in  that  way,  but^  if  they  take  any  stimulant  dieteti- 
cally,  it  is  whiskey  ;  and  hence  the  passage  to  excess  is  too  easy,  I 
do  not  recollect  in  fact  to  have  ever  seen  a  beer-drunk  Scotsman 
hntonce;  and  that  was  an  unfortunate  gentleman  of  high  reputa- 
tion in  a  learned  professionj  who  gradually  fell  into  "rambles^*  of 
continnons  drinking,  and  who,  on  one  of  those  occasions,  when  the 
ladioB  of  his  house  in  the  country  had  carefully  locked  up  every 
bottle  of  strong  clrink  they  could  tbiuk  of,  ferreted  out,  and  got 
dmnk  npon,  nine  bottles  of  the  smallest  of  small  beer. 

During  last  century  the  habit  of  frequent  and  extreme  intoxi- 
cafclon  prevailed  very  ranch  in  all  ranks  of  life.    When  ontf  regards 
indeed  what  has  been  handed  down  of  the  correlative  practices  of 
the  day,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  up- 
per and  middle  ranks,  and  even  the  educated  and  professional  in  the 
community  carried  off  the  palm  in  prowess  as  well  as  in  frequency 
of  indulgence.    The  close  of  last,  and  beginning  of  the  present 
Wiatury  saw  a  gradual  change  set  in  for  the  better.    But  even  in 
young  days,  when  I  began  to  go  into  company,  about  1820, 
fl^^nkennesB  in  good  Bociety  was  far  from  uncommon.    Almost  any 
P^Tty  of  gentlemen,  left  in  the  dining-room,  according  to  the  fiishion 
the  day,  by  the  ladies,  would  rejoin  them  in  the  drawing-room 
^ith  two,  three  or  more  much  flustered,  or  drop  one  or  two  in  the 
lol>|>jr  incapable  of  showing  face  upstairs.    But  a  rapid  reform  took 
P^acc,  and  for  a  long  time  past  any  sign  of  alcoholic  excitement  in  the 
^Uwing-room  after  dinner  would  lead  to  remark,  and  displeasure, 
to  quiet  measures  for  withdrawing  the  offender,    Ciises  of  gross 
^toxicfltion  do  occur  certainly.    But  these  are  cases  of  the  passion 
^  drinking,  "  oinomanis,''  or,  in  plain  English,  insane   d  run  ken  ism*" 
'^*?re  is  thus  a  vast  improvement  in  the  habits  of  good  society  in 
Gotland,  in  the  use  of  stimulants,  during  the  last  iifty  years, 
fettt  I  grieve  to  say  that  there  is  far  from  a  similar  improvement 
the  working  classes.    I  am  certain  that  proportionally  drankei> 
43 
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msB  is  moi^  frequent  there  than  it  was,  I  cannot  give  you  etatlill- 
cal  proof*  I  would  not  give  a  rush  for  mj  such  proof  that  may  h 
ijfCmvd  me  on  one  side  op  the  other.  But  I  can  g^ive  jron  the  n?salt 
ol*  my  observation  on  the  street  antl  country  roads.  For,  when  I 
waa  a  young  man,  and  indeed  till  about  thirty  years  ago,  it  was  ft 
very  rare  thing  to  meet  a  working  man,  either  in  town  or  coantry, 
who  was  dmnk  until  the  evening,  after  his  work  for  the  day  wsi 
over ;  hut  for  some  time  past  such  cases  may  be  seen  frequently  at 
all  houi-s  of  the  day,  and  especially  between  one  and  two  O^clodCf 
which  13  their  interval  of  work  for  dinner.  I  first  observed  tlii« 
curious  change,  and  mentioned  my  observation  to  various 
*  at  the  time  who  confirmed  it,  when  about  twenty-five  or  thirty  y8iZt 
ago  a  great  reduction  was  made  in  the  esceise  duty  on  epirita 
Within  a  few  years  the  very  high  duty  was  restored,  indeed  im 
made  greater  than  ever  in  Scotland  \  but  there  has  been  no  im* 
proveraent  effected  thereby  in  the  appearance  of  things  in  oof 
streets.  Great  exertions  have  been  made  by  the  educated  elwe* 
to  cure  this  fearful  malady  ;  and  I  must  not  say  anything  to  ir  '  " 
value  their  exertions  in  establishing  temperance  societies^  and  hA  ^ 
abstaining  clubs,  Bnt  I  doubt  whether  many  drunkards  have  thtt 
been  permanently  reformed^  and  of  the  many  guiltless  who  join 
Uiese  associations  in  youth,  it  may  be  a  question  whether  an? 
material  number  would  have  fallen  victims  to  the  vice  if  unjifK)- 
tected  by  the  pledge^  simply  because  a  preponderating  mass  of  till 
population  have  no  natund  tendency  to  fall  in  this  ^"*y- 

You  also  aak  "  what  amount  of  crime  is  produced  by  the  abai* 
of  stimulating  liquors  ?  ^    VYhen  I  was  professor  of  medical  jofi*' 
prudence  for  ten  yeai-s,  and  for  ten  yeai-s  more  during  which  I  kip* 
up  my  connection  with  criminal  trials  as  a  crown  referee  and  wi^ 
ness,  I  had  ample  occfisfon  to  verify  the  statement  made  by  cii>^ 
procurators-fiscal,  sheritfs,  and   public  prosecutors, — ^that  thiL^' 
fourths  of  crimes  agtiinat  the  person  are  more  or  less  connected 
drunkenuesa,  and  very  many  owing  to  that  cause  alone. 

Lastly,  you  ask  "  what  are  the  effects  of  the  abuse  of  alcohdi^^ 
on  the  health  and  prosperity  of  the  people?  "  Here  however  ti^^ 
questions  are  embraced  in  one.  I  shall  answer  only  that  which  i*^" 
lates  to  the  health  of  the  community.  But  if  the  vice  of  dnmk^^ 
ness  damages  the  health  of  the  people,  and  accounts  for  even  ool  ^ 
one-half  of  the  cases  of  crime  against  the  person,  I  imagine  it  wi^^ 
be  unnecessary  to  answer  the  second  branch  of  y  our  tbird  qneslioii,-'-^ 
*'  what  is  the  effect  of  the  abuse  of  alcoholics  on  the  proaperit/ 
the  people?" 

The  jufiuence  of  the  vice  of  drunkenness  on  the  health 
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DUght  very  early  under  my  notice,  in  consequence  of  my  being 
■  very  many  years,  and  from  a  very  early  age,  a  medical  officer  of 
r  infirmary,  at  a  time  when  various  epidemics  prevailed  ;  and,  as* 
ofessor  of  materia  medica,  I  have  had  time  to  methodize  my 
SW8  on  this  subject  as  a  branch  of  the  aotion  of  alcoholics^  in  re- 
im  both  to  diet,  and  to  medicines  proper.  Thus,  in  the  first 
use,  I  recogoixe  certain  diseases  which  originate  in  the  vice  of 
unkenness  alone,  which  are  delirium  tremens,  eirrhoais  of  the 
'er,  many  cases  of  Bright's  disease  of  the  kidneys,  and  dipso- 
mia  or  insane  drunkenism^  Then  I  recognize  many  other  dis- 
seejn  regard  to  which  excess  in*alcoholics  acts  as  a  powerful  pre- 
Ipoaing  cause,  such  as  gout,  gravel,  aneurism,  paralysis,  apoplexy, 
ilepsy,  cystitis,  premature  incontioence  of  urine,  erysipelas,  spread- 
5  cellular  inflammation,  tendency  of  wounds  and  sores  to  gangrene, 
Bxt»  I  recognize  as  a  wide-spread  residt  of  habitual  exc^esa,  an  in- 
ility  of  the  constitution  to  resist  the  attack  of  diseases  at  large, 
ad  lastly^  I  recognize  a  gi^eater  inability,  than  in  the  sober,  to  sus- 
m  the  treatment  which  h  necessary  or  most  serviceable  in  dis- 
see  generally.  If  all  these  ways  of  influencing  mortality  be  taken 
to  account,  it  is  evident  that  the  sum  total  must  be  very  great 
cleed,  although  it  may  be  impossible  to  express  it  numerically, 
ow  can  we  ever  hope  to  express  numerically  the  influence  of 
■nnkenness  in  aggravating  the  mortality  from  fevers,  cholera,  dye- 
iter}\  and  other  zymo tics ?  How  much  more  difficult,  when  the 
^tton  is  with  apoplexy  and  the  long  catalogue  of  other  diseases 
Wiich  the  vice  is  the  predisposing  cause?  No  hospital  physician, 
nrever,  of  long  experience  can  doubt  for  a  moment  the  enormous 
^ct  of  habits  of  drunkenness  ia  increasing  one  way  and  another 
wpital  mortality, — that  is,  the  mortality  of  the  working  classes, 
Btails  on  this  head  would  lead  me  to  write  a  book,  in  place  of  a 
*ter-  But  let  me  conclude  with  one  illustrative  fact.  I  have  had 
&aarful  amount  of  experience  of  continued  fever  in  our  infirmary 
LEing  many  an  epidemic,  and  in  all  my  experience  I  have  only 
i^e  known  an  intemperate  man  of  forty  or  upwards  recover.  H© 
%&  the  ^t^tio  qu€^  firmat  regukim, 

J  will  gladly  learn  what  you  think  of  all  this.  But  remember 
wm  not  one  of  those  who  would  deprive  the  world  of  alcoholics, 
the  sake  of  those  who  abuse  them  ;  I  am  not  one  of  those  smug 
lilanthroptstft,  who  would  ask  a  government  to  permit  me  to  pre- 
siit  you  from  having  your  grog/'  If  a  man,  in  face  of  universally 
lotted  consequences,  will  insist  on  habitually  getting  drunk, — 

CUHf    Jubeas  mherum  ease,  Hbmter  quatenm  id  faciU 
yours  most  faithfully,  D,  R*  Cejiistisoh, 
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United  States  CornvtATK,  Rottkruam,  > 
Not,  9tb,  IBro.  J 

Sir  : — I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  jon  the  enolcMed  docn- 
mcnta  which  I  have  juBt  received  after  ao  long  a  delaj%  In  for- 
weirding  them  to  me,  the  secretary  of  the  society*  explained  tbat 
delay  by  statbg  that  my  letter  was  only  received  after  the  proeeil- 
mg  trimee trial  meeting,  and  that  it  had  to  be  referred  to  the  fallow- 
ing meeting* 

The  wittiin  statement  is  an  extract  of  the  letter  whieh  ioaoflh 
panied  the  pamphlet. 

I  shall  always  be  very  happy  to  do  anything  fur  which  yon  mj 
have  an  opportunity  of  applying  to  this  Consulate, 
Very  respectfully  your% 
(Signed)  F^beiuck  Bchtjtz,      S.  Ccnmd. 

In  thifi  wuntry  gin  is  the  beverage  of  the  people,  and  to  «a4 
an  extent  as  to  create  a  general  anxiety  about  the  future  of  a  nation 
committing  excesses  in  that  beverage,  condemned  as  well  for  mowl 
m  phyfiicnl  and  economical  reaiPons. 

The  luiuister  of  finaneei^  estimated  the  revenue  on  gin  fortSH 
at  H,2CIU,0U0  iorins,  gin  paying  58  florins  duty  per  hectolitfc  <A 
fifty  degrees  strength.  The  quantity  med  far  technicid  or  othW 
purposes  is  hardly  anything* 

Calculating  the  population  of  the  Netherlands  at  three  and  n  hitf 
millions^  and  taking  off  three-fonrths  for  women,  chihlren  and  TCflf 
old  people^  show  th*it  one-fourth  of  the  whole  population  fumiA^*" 
a  tax  of  more  than  14  millions  of  guilders,  and  undoubtedly  llP^ 
same  amount  to  inn-keepers,  etc. 

It  b  calculated  that  twenty-eight-thirtiethi  nuUiona  of  floiiiiii  a*"^ 
spent  in  ^n  by  the  people. 

We  believe  that  every  drop  of  alcohol  is  injurious  and  Ihe  bepJ^*" 
ning  of  mlful  poi&oning,  as  it  ia  incessantly  proclaimed  by 
renowned  oculist,  Professor  Ponders ;  and  that  this  kind  of  filooh(^^ 
obtained  by  distilling,  does  not  mix  itself  with  the  blood,  but 
tlirough  all  blood  vessels,  acting  injuriously  on  the  brain  and  Impii:^^ 
ing  the  best  human  faculties  down  to  second  and  third  generaiiai^^ 

The  investigations  of  the  society  have  led  tu  the  result  thai  ita*** 
number  of  drinkers  of  gin  has  considerably  decrea^e^l,  that  iL*^ 
tpe  of  that  beverage  by  higher  and  middle  clauses  is  ooniiddiv'^ 
indeoent,  and  that  the  people  are  eoming  to  the  eonvietioo  tbili  9^ 
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the  IntereBt  of  peace  and  public  orderj  intoxioatiDg  liquors  must 
be  abolished. 

By  itatistica  it  Is  shown  that  fifteen -aixteenths  of  the  cnmee 
committed  result  from  the  use  of  gin- 


HiOJOt  Jafak,  Oct.  17tb,  1870. 

DsAB  Smt — Your  letter  of  the  23d  of  February  was  hauded  not 
loog  since  by  Mr.  Stewart^  the  American  Consul^  with  the  request 
that  I  should  answer  it. 

The  chief  iotoxicating  drinks  used  in  Japan  are  a  simple  fer- 
mented liquor  irom  rice^  called  Saki^  and  a  distilled  liquor  called 
Shochm. 

In  the  island  of  Kinsin,  wine  is  made  from  grapes. 
There  Is  a  great  deal  of  saki  consumed  in  Japan ;  but  probably 
less  drunkennesa  seen  on  the  streets,  at  leasts  than  in  America;  and 
whether  there  is  really  less  drunkenness  it  is  hard  to  say.  The 
opinion  of  the  beat  informed  men  ia,  that  most  of  the  drinking  is 
done  at  home,  and  hence  not  noticed  by  casual  observers,  but  that 
there  is  more  drinking  to  excess  here  than  at  home. 

With  reference  to  the  amonut  of  crime  traceable  to  the  nse  of 
intoxicating  Uqiiors^  there  are  no  statistics  at  my  disposal,  and  the 
obeenration  of  the  most  favored  foreigners  has  been  so  limited  that 
any  opinion  would  be  of  no  value*    I  have  written  to  the  aut!)or- 
itics  on  the  s abject,  but  have  as  yet  received  no  answer  j  if  one 
Aleves  with  any  information  on  the  subject,  I  shall  be  most  happy 
to  forward  it  to  you. 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 


CONCOED^  Mass.,  Dec.  ITthj  ISTOt 
Deajk  8m ; — I  have  just  received  through  Mr*  Brewer,  your  eir- 
f^lar  of  February  10,  an  answer  to  which,  I  fear,  I  shall  not  be 
•^*le  to  make  very  satisfactory  from  the  Imperfect  data  I  have  at 
***^d..  Had  I  been  consulted  in  season,  I  would  have  advised  the 
^l.^ressing  your  circuhir  either  to  Attorney-General  Stephen  H. 
^Iniilips,  or  to  Dr.  F*  Judd  of  Honolulu,  or  to  some  other  resident 
^^ysician*    Mr.  Phillips  is  now  on  a  visit  to  his  friends  in  Salem, 

t  31ie  amount  of  crime  caused  by  the  use  of  alcoholic  drinks  can 
**i.ly  be  determined  by  the  records  of  police  courts,  of  which  I  have 
^^-o  reports. 
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The  answer  to  your  first  question,  ^  what  are  the  chief  In  toxica 
ing  articles  used  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  ? "  may  he  found  in  f 
Hotiolulu  custom-house  returns,  frora  which  I  copy  aa  follows 

Inmice  VcUuis. 


1  8  «  T  . 


Import  at  ion  of  English  "ale  and 
porter  "  and  German  **  beer," 
chiefly  lager  beer, 

Injportation  of  *^  spintft  (cmmiwa 
of  American  whisk ey^  French 
brandies,  Holland  gin  and  Weat 
India  rum),  ,       .  . 

Jm porta tioa  of  ^*  wines  "  (mostly 
F rencU  and  CenoAn,  witb  a  sraail 
proportion  of  California),  • 


$38,526  18 

23,288  70 
8451  57 


138,073  70 

36,907  24 
12,030  60 


mO,m  16 


33,870  99 
15,801  4ff 


I 


Spirits  taken  otU  of  Bond  for  consumption  in  1869, 


Hum, 

.    306  gala. 

Port, 

•    201  giJi- 

.  6,239  " 

Bitten,  . 

.      ,  177 

Braody,  « 

.  4,637  " 

Sundries, 

-    328  «J 

Whukey, 

-      .  4,177  « 

Alcohol,  .  • 

.    799  « 

17,016  ga3 

Sherry,  , 

.  1,162  " 

Estimated  revenue  from  duties  on  spirits  and  wines  for  two 
1870-1  and  1871-2,  185,000  ♦ 

The  distillation  of  spirits  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  is  prohibil 
by  law.  Illicit  distillation,  however,  has  been  carried  on  to  a  < 
siderable  extent;  and  the  government  has  never  been  ablis 
entirely  suppress  it.  The  amount  of  the  domestic  article  ia  insignU**' 
cant  when  compared  with  the  amount  imported.  It  is  the  product 
of  a  native  root  called  Ti"  root  which  is  rich  in  saccharine  mftt^ 
ter.  The  traffic  in  **  Ava,"  also  a  native  root,  is  legaUied,  naect 
chiefly  by  natives,  aa  a  medicine  ostensibly,  but  really  for  no  othiiP* 
than  intoxicating  purposes*  With  its  narcotic  stimulant  propettiai^ 
and  its  action  on  the  skin,  you  are  doubtless  familiar. 


♦  me  Mmlitcri*!  Report.— Duty  on  ipiriU,  $a.60  p«r  fallon.  Daty  on  wism^ 
e^Qtf  p«r  gallon. 
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The  traflic  m  opium  is  legalized,  aad  its  consumption,  though 
ohiefly  confiaed  to  the  Chinese,  is  beginning  to  iifid  fiivor  with  th© 
native  population.  A  Chinese  merchant  paid,  about  two  yea 
smee  19,000  for  the  exclusive  right  of  the  trade  in  opium  in  the 
Hawaiian  Islands* 

Besides  the  product  of  the  Ti  "  root  (a  spirit  of  about  the 
fltrengtb  of  Amerlcnn  whiskey),  the  natives  prepare  a  stunulating 
beverage  by  the  fermentation  of  sw^et  potatoes  and  of  molass 
when  they  can  obtain  it  j  not  openly,  however,  as  this  ako  is  un- 
lawful. 

The  native  population  of  the  islands  is  about  55,000. 

White  foreign  population  does  not  exceed  4,000. 

Chinese  population  about  2,000, 

Of  the  foreign  white  population,  not  more  than  one-half  are  ad- 
dicted to  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks.  Very  little,  if  any,  is 
taken  by  tho  Chinese.  And  as  the  sale  of  all  intoxicating  bever- 
ages to  natives  is  prohibited  by  law,  enforced  with  severe  penalties, 
the  consumption  by  this  class  of  the  population  is  comparatively 
trifling. 

The  amount  of  alcoholic  driuks  imported  into  the  Hawaiian 
Mands  appears  large  when  compared  with  the  whole  number  o 
eoiis«mier»5  probably  not  exceeding  two  or  at  most  three  thousand 
Bat  by  far  the  largest  consumption  is,  no  doubt,  to  be  placed  to  the 
account  of  the  great  number  of  seamen  annually  visiting  the  diffei^ 
ent  ports  of  the  islands. 

Your  circular  calls  for  the  "  relative  amount  of  intoxication  '*  (at 
the  Sandwich  Islands)  and  "  that  seen  in  the  United  States*" 
^at  having  resided  abroad  for  thirty  years  past  I  have  had  but 
little  opportunity  of  observation  as  it  respects  the  relative  or  actual 
Consumption  of  spirits  in  this  country.  And  I  have  therefore  given 
total  amount  of  the  consumption  at  the  Sandwich  Islands 
the  number  of  eonsumera  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained, 
tesivii^g  the  comparison  with  the  United  States  to  be  made  by  those 
^tt^r  informed  than  myself.  As  I  am  in  doubt  also  as  to  the 
'^^itations  (if  any)  tinder  which  the  word  "intoxication  "  is  to  be* 
^^eti  in  the  circular,  I  have  preferred  giving  the  facts^  leaving  th 
9^«cejf  to  be  inferred. 

regard  to  the  "effects"  however  "of  alcoholic  beverages  upon 
th©  health  and  prosperity  of  the  people  "  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
'*^tead  of  ray  own  "opinion"  I  am  able  to  give  you  what  will  have 
more  weight — the  views  of  the  Hawaiian  government — which 
"**y  be  inferred  by  its  course  of  legislation  in  respect  to  alcoholic 
©rages  during  a  period  of  fifty  years.    The  importation  of  in* 
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toxicatmg  beverages  into  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  except  far  medidxitl 
use,  wm  some  years  subsequently  to  the  arrival  of  tlie  AmeiiiaA 
mia&i Queries,  1820,  absolutely  proliibiLted,  and  this  prohibition 
Unued  in  force  till  1839,  when  {in  July  of  that  year)  it  m 
known  that  the  king  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  in  order  to  avort  tl 
threatened  bombardment  of  his  capital  by  the  French  fri; 
"  Artimise,"  signed  a  treaty,  urged  at  the  eannon'^s  mouth  by  Vi 
La  Place,  aclmittiug  Freneh  brandies     eaux-de-vie at  a  duty  ni 
exceeding  five  per  cent.    Subsequently  other  nations  in  treaty  wii 
the  Sandwich  Islands  claimed  the  same  privilege  by  the  "  pi 
clause,''   For  several  years  subsequent  to  the  visit  of  die  ^^Artimisi," 
tlie  French  consul  and  other  interested  persona,  made  strenuooi 
efibitii,  though  without  success,  to  induce  the  Hawaiian  Logisb- 
tiire  to  repeal  the  law  prohibiting  the  sale  of  intoxicating  dtinki  lo 
natives.    The  French  consul  insisted  that  the  law  contravened  tbe 
spirit  of  the  ti-eaty,  but  this  pretension  was  finally  abandoned. 

In  contrast  with  the  treatment  of  the  Hawaiian  Islanda  by 
French,  we  are  reminded  of  the  very  different  policy  they  found  il 
necessary  to  adopt  for  tlie  government  of  Tahaite,  of  which  th( 
took  possession  in  18S9,    Very  soon  after  its  occupation  by  thi 
Fe-encli,  intoxicating  beverages  were  classed  with  the  contrabasi]^' 
and  the  prohibition  has  been  continued  to  the  present  time. 

With  more  time,  I  might  have  made  my  answer  more  full  anl 
direct  to  the  points  of  your  circular,  but  Mr,  Brewer  intbrmed 
that  you  desired  a  reply  without  delay. 

Very  tmly  yours, 

K  W.  Woop. 


UtilbchTp  December  22,  ] 
Dbab  Sir  : — The  honorable  Mr.  J.  j.  Van  Osteyee  asked  Uie  fatal 
of  rae  to  answer  your  fa\  or  of  February  23,  and  so  I  have  the  honoi 
to  infom  you,  that  the  principal  strong  drinks  which  are  eonsu 
iu  the  Nt^therlands  oi  e,  Genevee,  which  is  made  out  of  eoni,  j 
used  principally  by  the  poorer  classes,  whilst  the  wealthier 
drink  punch  and  different  strong  liquors. 

We  have  in  the  Kethtirlaods  for  the  last  twenty-fi%*e  years  i 
society,  which  does  not  work  strictly  for  temperance,  whose  lio 
are  dlMcult  to  define,  but  whose  aim  is  to  abolish  the  consumpticM^^ 
of  strong  driuks,  which,  owing  to  the  misery  they  produce,  can 
calletl  a  canker  which  destroys  the  prosperity  of  the  people.  Spreic^fl 
out  over  different  sections  of  the  country,  the  societj,  which  cou&t^^ 
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Dmdy  lefiCil  thotmad  members  and  increases  alwa^fa  more  and 
Enor^j  andittroiA  to  persuade  the  people  witli  tlie  help  of  tracta  and 
public  meetingSj  what  awful  consequences  arise  from  the  abuse  ci 
bbe^  dritiksj  and  although  it  has  done  a  great  deal  of  good  in  that 
Jirectioo,  the  members  of  the  society  giving  good  example  by  words 
Ind  deeds.  It  waita  always  for  severe  measures  on  the  part  of  iSxB 
joirommeat. 

Concerning  your  second  question  with  regard  to  the  oonsequen- 
IH  which  these  hurtful  drinks  exercise  upon  the  health  and  pros- 
pftty  of  the  people^  the  best  answer  will  be  the  statement  of  our 
two  most  renowned  medical  professors^  which  was  accompanied  by 
th©  sign  lit  u  res  of  more  than  six  hundred  physicians  throughout  the 
Netherlands,  of  whom  twenty-two  Uve  in  our  city,  the  contents  of 
which  statement  is  as  follows  : — 

Wfnis  uoderaigned  physic lanB  will  auitaia  ai  much  A3  posaibb  the  members  of 
tl^  Ne4eria&dLi}h  Society  for  abohtian  of  the  con Bump lion  of  itrong  drinks 
in  ihcir  eibrta  in  thia  t^ehalf,  and  will  work  to  remove  the  wide-«pread» pre- 
judice as  to  the  Qdefulness  of  the  moderate  use  of  strong  drinks,  and  in  conse- 
qaence  consider  it  tbeir  duty  to  give  the  following  explanations  as  to  the 
titffnence  of  strong  drinkg  on  the  human  body  i 

L  The  moderate  uae  of  strong  drinka  is  always  unhealthy,  even  when  the 
body  m  in  healthy  condition  ;  it  do€s  not  do  any  good  to  the  digestion^  but 
Bfen  interferes  with  that  procesSi  for  strong  drinks  can  only  temporarily 
«icpease  the  f*teling  of  hunger,  but  not  in  favor  of  digestion,  after  which 
ptrotig  reaction  must  follow,  and  evib  which  are  usually  attributed  to  other 
B&tiiM^  hut  oAen  result  from  the  habitual  use  with  moderate  drinkers. 

2.  The  assertions,  that  intoxicating  drinks  used  moderately,  are  natural Ij 
'Atiocent  means  of  cheering  up,  that  they  are  useful  in  severe  colds,  or  that 
are  with  laboring  men  equivalents  for  sufficient  nourishment,  or  useful  in 
^Isty  and  humid  air,  or  for  people  obliged  to  work  in  the  water ,  or  a  protec- 
against  contagious  diseases,  are  without  any  foundation,  and  contradictory 
^  experience  and  to  human  reason^  and  the  habitual  use  of  the  same  has 
beVefore  an  unhealthy  effectf  and  an  influence  unlike  what  people  eapect 
them. 

The  bahituat  use  of  strong  drinks  works  most  pernlcioujly  ou  all  dise&ses 
eipeciaily  on  consumption* 
4-  Regarded  as  the  usual  drink  of  all  claiees,  thay  are  not  only  improper 
to  account  of  the  above  reasons,  but  also  against  moral  development  and 
toterial  prosperity  in  euch  measure,  as  to  be  considered  and  to  be  stamped 


Profutort. 
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In  Bpite  of  tbis  concise  explanation,  wbicli  was  printed 
tributed  among  the  people  and  of  all  the  efforts  which  the  m6tif 
uses,  to  work  against  the  abuse  in  the  consumption  of  strong  drinb, 
the  number  of  those,  who  are  the  slaves  of  this  evil  and  subjeet  to 
the  consequences  arising  from  the  same,  is  still  very  great* 

It  can  be  said  according  to  a  source  based  on  an  eighteen  ytm* 
experience,  that  the  number  of  misdeeds  committed  under  the 
influence  of  intoxication  amounts  to  more  than  seventy-five  to 
eighty  per  cent.  I  should  be  glad  if  these  lines  were  gati«£ictOfy 
to  yonr  phiJanthropic  intentions. 

The  delay  in  answering  your  favor  is  due  to  the  lack  of  time  b 
consequence  of  the  satne  being  taken  tip  by  my  profi^fssion,  I  being 
principal  teacher  (superintendent)  of  the  public  schools. 

Hoping  that  yon  will  excuse  the  delay,  I  wish  that  you  may  work, 
for  our  principles  in  your  industrial  country  on  the  other  side  oftto 
Atlantic,  and  that  you  may  be  able  to  contribute  something  towards 
the  abolition  of  the  mischievous  driukiogj  in  order  that  your  fellair— 
citiiifetis  may  become  temperate,  economical  and  industrious  mem  — 
bers  of  your  republic,  Btriring  for  perfection. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be  with  high  esteem,  very  respectfally  youn, 
J.  YisscHEE,  CkairTmmfQT  the  Departmeni  of  Utrtcht^ 
of  the  N^derlandish  Societi^for  £he  Abi^lUion  of  String  IhiAkt^ 


Boston,  Januaiy  20, 18:1* 
DfiAK  8m: — The  chief  intoxicating  articles  used  in  Panama  an*^* 
Darien  are  annisette,  cocoa-nut  milkj  wine  from  the  wine-palnn  « 
drink  made  from  bananas  and  plantaina,  and  a  milkydooklng  liqaicJ 
made  only  by  the  Sassardi-Morti  Indians  at  Darien. 

The  annbette  is  brought  wholly  from  Cartagena  or  Santa  Mait»« 
and  is  not  made  by  the  Indians*  A  little  over  a  thimblefbl 
intoxicate  any  person  not  used  to  it,  and  none  can  bear  more 
an  ordinary  sifted  wine-glass  fuE.  It  is  nearly  colorless  thougr^ 
slightly  tinged  with  violet.  It  is  said  to  be  very  injurious  In  it-* 
effects,  fe  w  constitutions  being  able  to  bear  constant  nse  of  it  but  * 
few  years^  or  in  some  cases,  months. 

Cocoa-nut  milk  is  made  by  covering  half  ripe  nnts  with  n  (t^^ 
inches  of  sand  on  the  seashore,  just  above  high  tide,  and  lenviii  ^ 
them  for  about  six  weeks.    In  this  length  of  time  the  milk  fenn<?n«-* 
and  becomes  as  thick  as  cream,  and  next  to  annlsette  (or  ti^*" 
European  drink,  aguadente),  is  the  most  intoxicating  drink  iii*ti  b t 
the  natives.    As  it  will  not  keep,  the  Indians  a«  a  general  nil^ 
have  their  stock  of  buried  coooa-nuts,  which  they  use  at  tliey  ww*"  I 
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The  wine  made  from  the  wine-palm  is  produced  by  Bqueezing  the 
it  in  a  preas  Bimikr  to  tho  sorghum  presses  used  in  the  We&t, 
,e  Indians  make  considerable  quantities  of  it,  and  nae  it  exten- 
ely  in  their  houaeholds.  It  is  only  a  moderate  kind  of  stimulant, 
>elieve,  and  seemingly  not  injurious  when  used  moderately. 
The  drink  made  from  bananaa  and  plantains  is  quite  similar  to 
&  coc5oa*nut  milk,  though  not  nearly  so  powerful  in  ita  effectfi, 
lere  does  not  seem  to  be  a  great  quantity  of  it  used,  from  the 
3t  I  suppose  of  the  cocoa-nut  milk  being  easier  to  manufacture ; 
It  the  Indians  appear  to  drink  it  with  great  relish  whenever  they 
m  obUun  it. 

The  milky-looking  liquid  is  manufactured  by  the  Sassardi-Morti 
idians  principally ;  it  may  be  by  the  others  also,  but  Sassardi  is 
le  only  place  where  I  have  ever  seen  it.  Its  composition  is  wholly 
ikDown  to  me^  but  I  imagine  it  has  several  component  parts*  It 
not  very  strong,  and  is  said  by  those  who  have  tasted  it  to  be  a 
ry  pleasant  acid  drink,  little  stronger,  if  any,  than  cider. 
The  amount  of  crime  produced  by  the  use  of  the  aforesaid  drinka 
a  thing  impossible  to  ascertain,  bat  I  judge  not  nearly  so  much 
with  white  people  under  the  same  circumstances. 
Til©  relative  amount  of  intoxication  in  Panama  and  Darien 
nong  the  Indians)  is  much  less  than  has  been  commonly  believed* 
'  course  there  are  certain  ones  among  them  that  are  drunkards, 
t  as  a  general  rule,  they  are  a  much  more  temperate  set  than  the 
dies.  One  circumstance  was  noticeable  everywhere, — the  less 
»  civilization,  the  less  the  intoxication.  At  San  Bias  (Carti), 
fcere  the  Indians  are  far  more  advanced  in  civilization  than  at 
Jedonia  Bay,  or  the  Atrato,  the  amount  of  intoxication  was  fully 
o  hundred  per  cent.  more.  But  even  there  the  number  of 
imken  Indians  in  the  Ettle  community  was  far  less,  I  should  judge, 
it  is  in  correspondingly  large  towns  in  the  United  States. 
Respectfully  yours, 

E,  W.  BOWBITCH, 

Late  MinsfiilQffiU  Darien  ExpedUiott  of  1$70, 
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MORTALITY  OF  THE  CITY  OF  BOSTON  IN  1870, 


The  mortality  of  a  great  city  like  Boston  is  usually  expressed 
by  a  death-rate  applied  to  the  whole  population.  Sometimes 
the  death-rate  can  be  given  by  wards,  but  such  divisions  of 
territory  are  unsatisfactory  for  sanitary  comparison.    A  portion 
of  a  ward  maybe  good  and  another  portion  obviously  bad 
this  respect.    Ward  six  ill  us  t  rates  the  difference.    One  side  o  ^ 
Beacon  Hill  is  made  up  of  the  very  best,  and  the  other  sideo' 
the  very  worst  houses  ;  yet  both  are  included  in  the  same  wan 
lines.    It  is  desirable  to  be  able  to  compare  the  death  rale  in 
certain  sections  of  Boston  which  are  marked  by  various  distiftCs 
tiona  which  may  be  supposed  to  infiuenco  the  duration  ot  i 
With  this  liow  the  city  has  been  divided  into  twenty-foi 
Healih  Distrieis^  which  are  represented  on  the  accompiDfiii^S 
map.    They  are  numbered  from  twenty  to  forty-three  to  ifoi^J 
all  chance  of  their  being  confounded  with  wards. 

The  new  laud/'  or  land  reclaimed  from  the  sea  by  fiUioiS 
with  earth,  is  represented  on  the  map  by  a  dark  gray  tiat*  ^  ^ 
will  be  seen  that  it  includes  already  as  much  territory  asi 
comprised  in  the  peninsula  of  old  Boston.  The  proceas 
filliug,"  commenced  in  the  last  century,  is  still  going  on* 
A  word  of  caution  may  be  given  with  regard  to  the  fair  int^*^' 
pretation  to  be  put  on  results  thus  reached*  Every  one  will  ^ 
course  see  that  there  are  many  considerations  relating  ta  i^^^ 
general  circumstances  of  the  inliabitanta  to  be  weiglied  befo*^ 
a  judgment  can  be  formed  as  to  the  salubrity  of  ^Vmade  lanfl- 
The  new  land  of  Rochester  and  Genesee  Streets  is  not  uec^^ 


earily  chargeable  with  the  high  death-rate  of  that  section «  for 


is  quite  equalled  by  the  death-rate  of  the  orginal  laud  of  tl'^ 
North  End.   Neither  must  the  new  land  of  the  Back  Bay 
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Edited  with  the  low  death-rate  of  that  region,  Eince  the 
igiual  land  of  the  Highlands  (District  41)  is  equally  exempt 
)m  mortality.  Another  consideration,  less  obvious,  is  equally 
tportant  to  remember.  There  are  large  sections  in  which  the 
imher  of  servants  nearly  equals  the  number  of  persons  of  all 
es  in  the  families  employing  them.  These  domestics  do  not 
WB  their  own  children  with  them^  and  in  case  of  severe  illness, 
eceding  death,  they  very  often  go  to  other  places. 
District  No.  20  is  East  Boston. 

District  No  21  is  ward  two,  or  the  North  End  east  of  Haver- 
11  and  Blackstone  Streets,  A  large  part  is  made  up  of  ware- 
mses.  Streets  narrow.  Inhabitants  chiefly  Irish. 
District  No,  22  is  the  portion  of  ward  three,  east  of  Poplar 
^reet.  It  includes  the  streets  on  either  side  of  Leverett 
;reet,  and  a  portion  of  the  old  **mill  pond/* 

District  No*  2S  is  a  district  of  which  the  Massachusetts  Hos- 
tal  is  the  centre,  and  includes  the  north  side  of  Beacon  Hill. 

contains  a  large  proportion  of  all  the  colored  inhabitants  of 
re  city*  * 

District  No.  24  is  that  portion  of  ward  four,  enclosed  by 
arnover,  Court  and  Green  Streets,  Portland  Street  runs 
idugh  the  middle  of  this  district.  It  includes  most  of  the 
d*^  mill  pond," 

District  No.  25  takes  the  rest  of  ward  four. 
District  No»  26  is  ward  five. 

District  No,  27  is  the  south  side  of  Beacon  Hill,  from  Revere 
sreet  to  the  Common,  and  from  the  State  House  to  Charles 
^reet-  It  also  includes  a  small  territory  on  the  north  side  of 
aacon  Hill,  on  either  side  of  Hancock  Street,  It  is  nearly  all 
iginal  soil.  The  inhaljitanta  are  almost  exclusively  Amencan, 
District  No.  28  is  all  *^  made  land."  It  es  tends  from  Com- 
^AweaUli  Aveuuo  to  Ciiarlos  River,  and  also  includes  the 
'Htory  between  Charles  Street  and  the  river,  down  as  far  as 
^abridge  Bridge.  Inhabitants  almost  exclusively  American. 
District  No,  29  is  the  portion  of  ward  seven  on  the  Old- 
sion  side  of  the  channel.  It  is  all  "  South  Cove'*  land,  re- 
amed from  the  sea^  Inhabitants  chiefly  Irish  and  German* 
district  No,  30  is  the  nortliern  half  of  South  Boston.  A 
fy  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  are  Irish, 
I>tstricl  No*  SI  is  ward  eight*    Its  centre  is  about  the  cor 
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ner  of  Hollis  and  Washington  Streets,  It  inclndes  a  portion  of 
"  South  Cove  "  made  land,  A  mixed  population  of  Americfttif, 
Irish,  Germans,  and  a  good  many  Jews, 

District  No.  32  is  that  part  of  ward  nine  wliidi  lies  west  of 
Berkeley  Street  and  Oolmnbus  Avenue.  It  is  all  made  hni, 
and  is  occupied  almost  exchisively  by  Americans* 

District  No,  33  is  the  "  Church  Street  District," 
live  in  this  region.    It  is  nearly  all  "  made  land/* 

District  No.  34  is  the  "  Suffolk  Street  District/' 

rnnde  land." 

District  No.  35  is  ward  ten^  west  of  Dover  Street* 
than  half  is  "made  laud/* 

District  No.  36  is  ward  eleven,  oast  of  Northampton  Street 

District  No,  37  takes  the  rest  of  ward  eleven,  and  tbe 
iiou  of  ward  fourteen  north  and  east  of  Washington  .Street. 
It  incluttes  the  sunken  Ruggles  Street  territory  which  tlie  bealth 
authorities  of  Boston  have  suffered  to  be  covered  with  espeasivft 
houses  iu  1870, 

District  No.  38  is  the  southern  half  of  South  Boston,  indud 
ing  Washington  Village,  and  (together  with  No.  89)  the  lo^i 
marshy  region  on  tiie  borders  of  tbe  South  Bay,  referred  to 
the    Report  on  Flats  and  Water  Areas/'  presented  to  the 
Legifslatnre, 

District  No.  39  is  ward  thirteen.    Like  the  preceding  il9 
trict  a  large  portion  is  so  law  as  to  make  drainage  difficiiU  » 
not  impossible.    It  is  being  occupied,  however,  by  tenemei^ 
and  other  liouses,  in  violation  of  the  law  relating  to  **  wel  iii'^ 
apoiigy  lands.** 

District  No,  40  is  ward  fourteenj  south  and  west  of  Wast* 
Jngton  Street,  and  including  Mount  Pleasant, 

District  No.  41  is  Roxbnry  Highlands,  or  tlie  portion  of  W) 
fteen,  soutli  of  Washington  Street, 
District  No,  42  is  the  portion  of  ward  fifteen,  narth 
Washington  Street.  It  includes  the  tipper  part  of  Tremor  ^ 
Street,  the  breweries,  bone  boiUng  establishments,  and  wh»^ 
10  known  as  '*Grab  Village/'  A  mixed  population  of  IriJ*^ 
Germans  and  Americans. 

District  No,  43  is  Dorchester,  extending  south  toNeponso^ 
Riverj  and  including  territory  of  great  extent^  but  (as  comptrtd 
with  old  Boston)  sparsely  peopled. 
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Tho  deatlis  and  their  causes  in  each  of  these  districts  have 
been  obtained  tliroiigh  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Apollonio,  the  City 
Registrar,  by  whom  thej  are  always  recorded  with  great  fidelity. 
He  lias  allowed  the  State  Board  of  Health  every  opportunity  to 
examine  the  returns. 

The  population  of  the  Districts  has  been  obtained  from  the 
enumerators  engaged  in  making  the  census  of  1870.  Applica^ 
tioti  was  made  to  tlie  United  States  authorities  at  Washington, 
for  permission  to  employ  these  officers  in  noting  on  the  margin 
of  their  returns  the  facts  we  required.  This  was  freely  ghen^ 
and  by  the  kind  co*operation  of  Gon.  Andrews,  U»  Marshal^ 
we  have  been  enabled  to  obtain  such  information  as  was  needed 
to  carry  out  the  orighial  design. 

The  facts  thus  collected  have  been  arranged  in  such  manner 
as  to  show  tlie  comparative  prevalence  of  each  of  the  most 
promiuent  causes  of  death  in  all  parts  of  Boston. 

The  following  tables,  by  which  this  result  is  reached,  have 
been  prepared,  sinoe  the  close  of  the  year  to  which  they  refer, 
Dn  Frank  W.  Draper  of  Boston, 
46 
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contrast  which  is  worthy  of  examinatiou.  These  Distrion 
of  nearly  equal  population  and  the  numbers  at  all  aget  j 
nearly  correspond,  yet  the  mortality  in  one  is  half  as  j 
again  as  in  the  other.  One  is  crowded,  in  great  part  dep^ 
of  sunlight,  and  full  of  nuisances  ;  the  other  has  abundam 
light  and  air.  Can  a  stronger  argument  be  offered  in  f^wi 
providing  breathing  spaces  for  the  people  than  is  presents 
the  figures  in  the  first  two  horizontal  lines  of  our  secoud  t 
from  one  end  to  the  other  ? 

The  very  limited  time  which  is  given  us  between  the  coi 
tion  of  this  tabular  analysis  at  the  close  of  the  year,  anc 
presentation  of  our  Report  to  the  legislature,  must  prevent  i 
extended  comment  on  the  many  instructive  facts  which  itui 
apparent. 


TBCE  VENTILATION  OF  SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

Bt  a.  C.  MABTIN,  ABCHiTBcr, 

OF  B08T0H. 
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THE  VENTILATION  OF  SCHOOL-HOUSES. 


The  importance  of  thoroughly  ventilating  school-houses  is 
acknowledged  hj  eveaybodj,  while  the  number  of  jjersons  who 
have  considered  the  amount  of  ventilation  required  to  keep  a 
room  in  a  wholesome  condition,  and  the  best  way  to  produce 
the  necessary  change  of  air  is  comparatively  emalL 

All  know  that  the  condition  of  the  air  in  most  school-roouu 
an  hour  after  the  session  has  commenced  is  very  had^  so  bad  u 
to  induce  a  morbid  condition  of  the  system,  impairing  the  coen* 
tal  vigor  of  botli  teaoherB  and  scholars. 

The  cause  of  the  trouble  is  commonly  stated  to  be  the  prefenee 
of  carbonic  acid  in  the  air  which  we  exhale.  When  first 
thrown  off  from  the  lungs,  it  is  wai-mer  Uian  the  surroundiiig 
air  and  therefore  rises  to  the  upper  part  of  the  room ;  cona^- 
quently,  in  the  popular  idea,  the  bad  air  is  always  at  the  top  (if| 
the  room*  According  to  the  same  tlieory  it  is  only  necessai|T 
to  make  a  hole  somewhere  in  or  near  the  ceiling  to  let  it  off}| 
and  thus  the  room  is  properly  ventilated.  Thk  theory  of 
tilatiou,  it  should  be  noticed^  makes  no  provision  whatever  foi 
a  supply  of  fresh  air  in  those  school-rooms  (no  small  propor 
of  the  w^hole  numl>er),  which  are  warmed  by  stoves.  In  ' 
where  furnaces  are  used,  they  are  commonly  regarded  as  sonroei 
merely  of  heat ;  seldom  as  the  means  of  a  supply  of  fresh  uif- 
Registers  are  iilaced  somewhere  in  the  floor^  but  their  miie  and 
disposition  are  left  to  convenience  or  to  the  discretion  of  the  fur- 
nace dealer,  whose  solo  aim  is  to  furnish  hecU^  not  air,  TmCi 
some  air  must  make  its  way  through  the  hot-air  pipes,  but  is 
soon  as  the  temperature  of  the  room  is  so  higli  as  to  be  too 
warm  for  comfort,  the  register  is  closed,  thus  ahuifetiug  off  en- 
tirely any  supply  of  fresh  air  except  what  may  creep  in  through 
the  crevices  around  the  doors  and  windows.  If  further  relief 
from  heat  or  close  air  becomes  necessary,  the  windows  are  let 
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down  a  little  from  the  top.  The  result  of  this  is  tliat  the  cold 
air  rushes  in  aiid  fills  the  bottom  of  the  room,  causing  danger- 
ous draughts  for  those  who  sit  near  the  windowe^  and  cold  feet 
for  everybody. 

If  we  examine  this  popular  notiou  oojiceroiug  tlie  theory  and 
practice  of  ventilations  we  shall  find  its  explanation  of  the  cause 
of  the  difficulty  falls  as  far  short  of  stating  the  whole  case,  as 
the  remedy  proposed  fails  to  accomplish  the  desired  end* 

As  we  have  seen,  tlie  carbonic  acid  gas  eihaled  from  the 
lungs  is  looked  upon  as  the  principal  eviL  Its  presence  is,  in- 
deed, clearly  recognized  and  the  amount  given  off  by  the  lungs 
baa  l*een  determined  to  be  about  four  per  cent,  of  the  air  ex- 
haled* 

But  so  far  from  its  being  the  principal  evil  in  vitiated  air,  it 
is  proved  by  experiment  that  a  still  larger  proportion  of  car- 
bonic acid  than  is  contained  in  the  close  air  of  an  unventilated 
room*  may  bo  mixed  mechanically  with  ordinary  air,  and 
lireatlied  without  inconvenience.  The  workmen  engaged  in  the 
mainifacture  of  soda-water  do  not  experience  any  ill  effects  from 
l>reathing  lai^e  quantities  of  it* 

We  must^  then,  seek  further  ibr  sufficient  causes  for  the  foul 
condition  of  tlie  air  in  an  occupied  room*  We  shall  discover 
^  it  not  only  this  deleterious  acid,  but  in  still  greater  propor- 
tion the  watery  vapor  and  the  animal  matter  thrown  off  by  both 
lun^s  and  skin.  The  amount  of  watery  vapor  given  off  by  the 
lungs  aiid  skin  has  been  variously  estimated  as  from  twenty  to 
forty  ounces  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  or  about  six  to  twelve 
pains  (troy)  per  minute.  This  vapor  contains  animal  matter 
which  seems  to  putrefy  almost  immediately  after  being  thrown 
iuta  the  air*  It  is  the  source  of  the  vile  odor  in  an  ill- ventilated 
room,  and,  in  its  effects  on  the  health,  is  far  more  dangerous 
ihm  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  is  now  generally  considered  as 
acting  rather  as  an  obstructor  of  respiration  than  as  a  positive 
poison.  No  surer  or  more  exact  tesst  than  a  well-educated  nose 
has,  as  yet,  been  discovered  to  measure  the  amount  of  vitiating 
animal  matter  thus  thrown  into  the  air,  but  of  its  sources  we 
can  form  some  inferences. 

•  Tlie  difftrenc*  in  quantity  is  cnus«r[  by  varvinf*  cireani<itiincee.  The  amount  ttirown 
eff  b  le«it  during  the  night  aad  greateaC  durmg  tbe  diy.  It  would  R«em  thAt  tlie  maxi- 
mum  and  mini  mum  mnouatfl  detwnd  upon  the  <tiite  of  digestion  or  the  degree  of  phyiied 
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The  immediate  emanations  of  the  body  itaelf  we  liave  j 
mentioned.    All  clothing,  carpete  and  furniture  are  adding  oo\ 
atantlj  to  the  air  the  minute  particles  worn  off  by  friction*  A 
beam  of  sunH^ht  thrown  across  tho  best-kept  room  marks  its  way 
oil  tlie  dust  in  the  air,  and  wo  all  remember  what  we  hare  sees 
floating  in  the  air  of  school-rooms,    Still  aoother  element  of 
evil  must  be  counted  in  the  clothing  of  children  of  the  poorer 
olasaesj  winch  is  worn  and  kept  in  homes  that  have  never  known 
an  airing.    It  is  easy  to  detect,  in  some  school-rooms,  the  odors 
resuUiiig  from  the  different  occupations  of  the  children's  parents, 
mingled  with  the  scent  from  the  frying  of  the  family  doughnuts 
or  the  smoke  of  the  paternal  tobacco-pipe*    What  science  hinti 
of  the  germs  of  disease  in  the  air  about  ua,  might  startle  the 
most  careless,  but  such  details  are  unnecessary  when  we  are 
discussing  yentilation,  not  for  cases  where  great  crowds  of 
people  are  assembled,  or  where  unusual  causes  create  fool  air> 
as  in  the  sick-wards  of  a  hospital,  but  in  relation  to  the  far  sim- 
pler question  how  we  can  best  ventilate  and  warm  our  school- 
rooms. 

One  general  consideration  remains  to  be  added  to  this  bi 
statement  of  the  elements  of  evil  in  foul  air.  The  air  wt 
breathe  is  exhaust^jd  of  its  life-giving  power  after  a  few  inhala- 
tions. Deprived  of  its  normal  proportion  of  oxygen,  it  is  thus 
rendered  unfit  for  its  proper  uses.  Again,  the  carbonic  mi^ 
the  watery  vapor,  the  animal  matter  and  the  minute  dust  are 
soon  diffused  throughout  the  room.  The  question  where  thf 
air  is  worst  may  be  taken  up  later ^  but  it  must  be  manifest  from 
what  has  been  said  tliat  the  entire  air  of  a  close  room  soon  be- 
comes vitiated  in  every  part.  Still  further, — we -are  con8idl^ 
Ing  rooms  in  which  the  children  daily  spend  five  or  six  hours, 
the  teachers,  often  seven  or  eight.  The  children  are  at  an  ag* 
when  respiration  is  most  active  and  when  nature  demands  ao^ 
ample  supply  of  air  of  the  purest  quality,  ^| 

We  are  J  then,  forced  to  conclude  from  the  nature  of  the  e^^^ 
and  from  the  imperative  necessity  of  its  entire  removal,  that 
remedy  can  be  successful  which  does  not  ensure  a  fiill  and  con^ 
plete  renewal  of  the  air  in  the  room  as  often  as  it  becomes  fjt* 
or  dead.    Nothing  less  than  an  absolute  change  of  the  whoft- 
volume  of  air  can  accomplish  the  object.  V 

How  often  this  should  be  done  within  a  given  time  muat  d-^™ 
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pend  upon  ihe  mzB  of  the  room  and  the  number  and  .age  of  the 
Ij^^rsoni!  occupying  iL  Authorities  differ  as  to  the  amount  of  air 
to  be  Bupplied  to  insure  a  proper  Tentilation,  but  it  is  generally 
admitted  that  it  should  be  not  less  than  ten  cubic  feet  per 
minute  for  each  persoQ,  It  may  be  that  children  require  ae 
much  as  adults,  as  they  breathe  faster.  The  actual  amount  of 
air-space  in  the  room  must  also  be  carefully  considered. 

The  Royal  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  British  govern- 
ment to  inquire  into  the  sanitary  condition  of  barracks  and  hos- 
pitals^ reported  in  185T  that  the  capacity  of  the  rooms  should 
be  not  less  than  six  hundred  (600)  cubic  feet  of  air-space  for 
each  soldier,  and  the  supply  of  air,  per  minute  and  per  man, 
Hot  less  than  twenty  cubic  feet.    Messrs.  Fairbairn^  Glais^her 
and  Wheatstone  reported  about  the  same  time  to  the  general 
bureau  of  health  that  the  supply  should  bo  from  fifteen  to 
tw^ntj  cubic  feet  per  minute  for  each  individual.    Gen*  Morin, 
Ihe  dU-ector  of  the  ^-  Conser\^atoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers/'  gives 
amount  at  from  twenty  to  thirty  cubic  feet.    These  esli- 
to^tes,  it  will  be  observed ,  are  for  adults,  and,  in  the  case  of  the 
■  ^t^X^iers,  for  sleeping-rooms  occupied  from  eight  to  nine  hours 
to-Maecutively.   For  children  and  school-roomsj  the  amount  of 
•'^^^^   required  varies,  according  to  Gcu,  Morin ,  from  seven  to 
^'^^Titeeu  cubic  feet  per  minute,  in  proportion  to  age ;  aud  the 
iiJK^^gpaee  from  two  to  three  hundred  feet, 

-^s  an  illustration,  we  will  take  an  ordinary  grammar  scbool- 
^**^<i>m  for  fifty-six  scholars.    Such  rooms  in  Boston  are  tweuty- 
i^^S^i  feet  wide,  thirty- two  feet  long  and  twelve  feet  high  ;  cod- 
|kta-x:»iing  10,752  cubic  feet,  or  192  cubic  feet  to  each  scholar.  If 
r  if«  assume  ten  cubic  feet  per  miuute  as  the  minimum  supply  for 
I  e*c*h  scholar,  it  will  require  560  cubic  feet  of  fresh  air  per 
Da^iEiute  for  the  school-room;  or  88,600  cubic  feet  per  hour. 
Tli^is  supply  would  renew  the  whole  volume  of  air  in  the  room 
ttit*^  times  iu  an  hour.    If  we  assume  fifteen  cubic  feet  per 
miuute  for  each  scholar,  it  will  require  for  the  whole  school  840 
™tjic  feet  per  miimte  and  50,400  per  hour,  thus  demanding  the 
i    ^tiewal  of  the  wholo  volume  of  the  air  a  little  more  than  four 
a  half  times  per  hour.   "The  second  estimate  would  prove, 
^  practice,  the  proper  one  in  the  school- room  designated,  which 
^  ^ot  large  enougli  for  so  many  occupants.    It  should  contain 
least  220  cubic  feet  of  air-sfiace  for  each  individuaL 
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We  have  now  to  consider  the  meatts  of  obtaining  this  iiidi^fl 
pensable  fresh  air.   If  the  mere  supply  of  warm  air  would  tmS 

tilate  an  occupied  room,  we  should  hare  had  the  qnesttcni  rf 
rentilation,  for  the  cold  season  at  leasrtj  settled  thoroughlj  dis^  , 
ing  the  reign  of  hot-air  furnaces.  For  the  twenty  yearn  pi^ 
ceding  the  last  decade,  moat  echool-houses  put  up  in  the  dtiei 
contained  neither  grates  or  fire-places,  for  the  furnace  was  con- 
sidered the  best  means  of  heating  and  ventilating  r<>om8,  aod 
even  now  some  dealers  specially  advertise  their  wares  as  veii& 
fating  furnaces^ 

It  is  obvious  that  no  means  of  supplying  air  can  accompltab 
ventilation  which  does  not  also  proride  for  the  removal  of  the 
old  and  foul  air.    Any  person  accustomed  to  an  open  fire  in  a 
room  partially  heated  by  a  furnace  feels  at  once  the  differenc*  | 
in  the  quality  of  the  air  on  going  into  the  room  of  his  neigbbor 
who  depends  solely  upon  the  hot-air  register.    The  open  chim- 
ney in  the  one  case  is  constantly  drawing  off  the  bad  air*  bx 
the  other  it  escapes  slowly^  if  at  all,  through  crevices  or  by  th& 
occasional  opening  of  tlia  door.    It  not  unfrequentiy  happeE& 
that  the  hot  air  ceases  to  enter  through  the  register  for  the  wau'^ 
of  an  outlet,  and  the  door  must  be  opened  in  order  to  start  it. 

Our  object,  then,  should  be  to  seek  such  means  of  renewa-^ 
and  supply  as  slmll  cause  and  maintain  a  perfect  balance  betwecc» 
the  in*caming  and  the  out-going  air.    The  old-^fashioned  im- — ■ 
place  is  the  first  suggestion  of  the  idea.   The  popular  prsctio^^ 
we  have  before  mentioned  was  supposed  to  be  an  advance  of  ^ 
proTcment.    It  makes  a  hole  near  the  ceiling  to  let  out  tlie  ba<^ 
air,  opens  tiie  furnace  registers,  and  considers  the  work  doo*-^ 
Ou  this  principle  no  proper  diffusion  of  fresh  air  could  be  ol>^ 
tained.    A  steady  current  would  soon  1)6  established  betweeL* 
the  register  and  the  ventilator^  leaving  dead  air  eddying  up  snuJ- 
down  in  the  lower  part  of  the  room,  which  may  be  breathed  ove^ 
and  over  again  before  it  is  *  drawn  into  the  main  curretil  an* 
taken  out  of  the  room.    Where  a  running  stream  passes*  by 
cove  of  comparatively  still  water^  a  counter*current  is  Blmc«0^ 
always  seen  setting  up  along  the  shore. 

When  the  air  from  the  register*  is  heated  in  the  winter  ih^^ 
difBcnlty  is  increased,  as  the  current  is  accelerated  and  oild 
remains  nearly  undisturbed  j  or  settles  down  disagreeably  apox^ 
tlie  head  and  shoulders.    A  person  sitting  in  a  church  nearw»^ 
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of  the  large  hot-air  registers  will  not  uiifreqtiently  t>e  annoyed  by 
Tery  perceptible  counter-currents  of  cold  air  which  set  down- 
wards  beside  the  ascending  hot  stream. 

To  avoid  these  difficulties  and  secure  the  proper  difttsion  of 
the  air  are  the  main  questions  in  all  discnssiouB  of  the  subject. 
The  Bystema  proposed  seem  to  have  divided  themselves  Into  two 
freat  classes  by  taking  up  the  subject  at  its  two  opposite  ends, 
one  looking  to  the  out-going  of  the  air,  the  other  to  its  in-com- 
ing, though  both  have  as  a  common  aim  the  perfect  balance  of 
ftie  two. 

One  system  concerns  itself  only  with  supplying  the  air,  leaving 
it  to  make  its  way  out  through  ducts  pi^ovided  for  the  purpose- 
It  accompUshes  this  by  blowers  or  fans  which  press  the  air  into 
the  room*  It  is  the  plenum  method,  and  may  be  farther  char- 
acterized as  tlie  mechaiiicah  It  is  expensive  and  requires  great 
and  constant  care  in  working,  while  its  Buccees  is  sometimes 
doubtful  For  these  reasons  it  need  not  farther  bo  cousidered 
for  school-house  veutilation. 

I^he  other  system  is  directed  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  foul 
^'r,  and  this  may  be  accomplished  by  means  of  natural  laws  re- 
*J^ii^ing  no  machinery  other  than  simple  ducts*  It  is  the 
^^^a^mmm  method.  It  avails  itself  of  tlie  natural  tendency  of 
wax*xri  air  to  rise,  which  is  the  result  of  the  law  of  the  dilatation 
of  ^asea. 

A  volume  of  air  heated  from  the  freezing  point  to  the  boiling 
poi»it  of  water  (Barometer  at  30  in.),  expands  .375  or  about  f 
^f  its  volume,  or  *00l2  for  each  degree  FahrJ' — (G^^  Lussac^s 

the  temperature  of  the  air  in  a  school-room  is  20^  higher 
thft^n  that  of  the  exterior  air  its  volume  has  been  increased 
.00  a  X  20  =  .04  or  ;  consequently  it  is  lighter  than  the  ex- 
terior air  and  tends  to  rise.  If  a  vertical  duct  or  Bhaft,  leading 
<li^"^ctly  upward  aud  out  of  the  buildmg,  l>e  connected  with  such 
^  **oom  a  current  of  air  will  at  once  set  up  through  it  (subject 
^  t.fce  conditions  hereafter  stated),  unless  it  happens  that  the 
shaft  or  duct  be  cooled  down  to  tho  ext-erior  temperature  by  con- 
***^t  with  the  outer  air.  If  necessary,  heat  can  be  applied  to  the 
lower  end  of  the  shaft,  or  the  smoke-pipe  from  the  furnace  may 
^  earned  up  through  tlie  duct,  to  increase  its  draught* 

Tlie  necessary  supply  of  an  equal  amount  of  fresh  air  will  be 
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Amwn  into  the  room,  either  through  the  hot-air  pipes  of  the  fil^ 
HBm  or  some  gpecial  ducte  prepared  for  tho  purpose^  or,  faiUng 
these,  it  will  work  ita  way  in  about  the  doors  aud  windo 

It  will  be  readily  understood  from  what  we  have  before 
that  the  mere  hap-hazard  arraugement  of  the  register  in  tht 
floor  and  the  hole  in  the  ceiliBg  will  not  answer.  Good  veiitikr 
tion  consists  in  the  proper  distribution  of  the  ducts  for  the  out- 
going and  iu-coming  air,  and  in  their  proper  relation  and  co^ 
respondence  with  eaeh  other,  so  as  to  secure  the  perfect  remoTil 
of  the  bad  air  and  tlie  thorough  diffusion  of  the  new. 

The  power  of  a  vertical  duct  to  draw  the  air  from  a  room  re- 
Bults  from  the  velocity  of  the  flow  of  air  through  it.  This  velo- 
city dependsj — 

Firsts  Upon  the  dififer^oea  between  the  external  and  intemBl 
temperature. 

Second^  Upon  the  height  of  the  duct. 

Thirds  Upon  the  resistance  or  friction ;  thai  b  to  say,  upoa 
the  atraightncHS  and  smoothness  of  the  duet. 

Fourth^  Upon  tho  sufficiency  of  the  supply  of  air  to  replace 
that  wliich  is  drawn  from  tho  room, 

Tho  amouat  of  air  evacuated  by  such  a  duct  in  a  given  time 
depends  on  the  same  four  conditions,  and  also  upon  the  area  csf 
a  cross-section  of  a  ductj  that  is^  upon  its  size.  The  followia^ 
general  equations  express  these  relations,  in  which, — 

V  is  the  mean  velocity  of  the  air  in  the  duct. 
K  is  a  numerical  co-eflicient  dependant  upon  the  form,  dispoil-^ 
tion  aud  friction  of  the  duct,  and  is  constant  for  each  duct 
T  is  interior  temperature. 
T'  is  exterior  temperature. 
H  is  heiglit  of  the  duct* 
A  is  the  area  of  a  cros^sectiou  of  the  duct. 
Q  is  the  volume  of  air  passing  in  one  second. 

2.  Q=KA  V(T— T'>  H. 

By  an  inspection  of  the  above  equations  it  will  be  seen  tM* 
to  increase  the  velocity  of  the  flow  of  the  air  tlirongh  a  vertii^ 
duct,  and  consequently  t!ie  ditiwing  power  of  the  duct,  and  hIbo 
the  amount  of  air  evacuated  in  a  given  time,  we  mml  either  ii*- 
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crease  its  height  or  the  excess  of  tlic  interior  temperature  above 
the  eiterior*  By  the  Interior  temperature  m  meant  that  of  tlie 
air  m  the  duct,  and  this  is  practically  the  same  as  that  of  the 
room,  unless  additional  heat  is  applied  to  the  duct. 

From  the  above  principles  it  follows  that  when  the  height  and 
dispogition  of  the  vertical  ducts  have  been  determined  by  the 
character  of  the  building,  their  size  should  be  estimated  for  sum- 
mer veotilatioii  when  there  is  the  least  difference  of  temperature ; 
and  also  that  the  ducts  for  the  upper  parts  of  a  building  should 
he  made  larger  than  those  for  the  rooms  balow,  if  they  are  re- 
quired to-  evacuate  the  same  amoimt  of  air.    The  same  reason* 
ing  applies  to  the  hot-air  pipes.    They  should  be  larger  in  area 
zz  cross-section  for  the  rooms  below  than  for  those  above, 
Wause  they  are  shorter  and  consequently  the  velocity  of  the 
iir  would  he  less  than  in  the  longer  pipes  for  the  rooms  above. 

The  question  next  arises  as  to  the  way  of  adapting  the  means 
to  the  end.  Shall  the  vertical  ducts  lead  out  from  the  top  or 
tte  bottom  of  the  room  ?  Shall  the  fresh  air  bo  taken  in  at  the 
floor  or  at  the  ceiling  ?  Which  will  work  to  best  advantage^  an 
Upw^ard  or  a  downward  movement  in  the  air  of  the  room  ^ 

It  might  seem  at  first  a  matter  of  small  consequence  where 
the  air  is  taken  out,  since  it  is  safe  to  say  it  would  soon  become 
bad  in  every  part  of  a  room^  but  the  importance  of  the  pomt 
m  appear  as  we  proceed. 

At  first  sight  it  would  seem  easier  to  ventilate  a  room  by  the 
general  upward  movement  of  the  air,  because  its  tendency,  when 
fiiBt  exhaled  from  the  lungs,  is  to  rise. 

A  cubic  foot  of  air  at  60°  Fahr,,  dew  point  40''  (Bar*  30  inches)^ 
Trill  weigh  534/27  grs.  A  cubic  foot  of  expired  air  at  OS"*,  dew 
point  Sb^^  containing  12  J8  grs.  of  vapor  and  say  four  per  cent. 
^  carbonic  acid,  will  weigh  only  494<12  grs.,  or  seven  and 
^B-half  per  cent,  less* 

This  tendency  is  further  increased  by  the  heat  given  out  from 
^  body,  which  warms  the  air  in  immediat^j  contact  with  it,  so 
^  to  cause  upward  motion  enough  to  be  measured  by  the 
Anemometer. 

Nevertheless  this  upward  naovementj  even  when  aided  by  the 
of  hot  air  from  the  furnace  fails  to  secure  a  proper  diflTusion 
"^f  the  fresh  air.    We  have  shown,  in  discussing  tbe  claims  of 
ftirnaces  as  ventilators,  how  quickly  a  steady  current  will  be 
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formed  between  the  inlet  and  the  outlet,  leaving  the  bid 
almost  or  quite  imnioved  j  and  only  slowly  and  partially  drawi 
into  the  current.  If  the  attempt  be  made  to  diStide  the  atf  If  i 
taking  it  in  at  several  different  places,  it  is  apt  to  cause  dtsapee* 
able  drauglits  of  warm  air  upon  persons  near  tJie  registen. 
Another  objection  will  be  found  in  the  difficulty  of  beating  i 
room  ventilated  in  tliia  way,  because  the  hot  air  is  drawn  off  too 
rapidly,  while  the  great  mass  of  cold  air  i^emains  at  tiie  botton 
of  the  room,  thus  makiag  a  marked  diiferenceof  temiieratureb^ 
tweea  the  air  at  the  floor  of  Uie  room  and  that  at  tho  levd  d 
the  head  J  amounting  often  to  six  or  seven  degrees. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  connect  the  duct  withdrawing  fk 
air  with  the  lower  part  of  the  room,  we  shall  have,  in  the  fiist 
place,  an  advantage  as  obvious  as  it  is  important,  in  the  removil 
of  the  foul  air  aa  nearly  as  possible  at  its  source.    By  that  liw 
of  the  dilTusion  of  gases,  by  which  aeriform  bodies  diflTuRe  thei^| 
selves  through  each  other's  masses  to  an  unlimited  extent,  ll^H 
carbonic  acid  in  expired  air  would  undoubtedly  be  diflfoi^l 
throughout  the  whole  room.    The  aqueous  vapor,  loaded  wi^H 
animal  matter,  must  also  contaminate  the  whole  atmosphere,  iW 
that^  although  after  a  full  school-room  has  been  shut  up  a<» 
hour,  it  would  he  hard  to  say  where  the  air  in  it  is  worst,  ic 
plain  that  the  evil  can  he  reached  at  its  source,  and  shotild  b0 
removed  at  once  before  it  spreads  through  the  whole  apartnaettt^ 
By  using  the  downward  movement  the  dtist  also  (no  small  f^a*- 
of  the  trouhle)^  will  im  drawn  off  immediately  and  not  scaltetiA^ 
everywhere*    The  emanations  from  skin  and  clothing  are 
rid  of  far  soonerf  and  the  clean  and  tidy  children  will  not  mSar 
m  much  from  their  less  tidy  neighbors.   The  good  accomplislied 
by  the  o|}en  6re-place  is  precisely  on  this  principle  of  takiqg 
the  air  out  of  the  bottom  of  the  room.  The  whole  subjeot  mif 
be  well  illustrated  by  the  case  of  a  reservoir  or  pond  where  soiotf 
ftpecial  cause  of  defilement  exists  at  one  end.    If^  insrtead  of 
drawing  or  pumping  out  the  foul  water  aa  nearly  at  the  nfiotM 
possible,  an  engineer  should  undertake  to  dmw  it  off  thfoqgh^ 
the  clean  water,  allowing  it  to  diffuse  itself  all  the  way,  whit 
folly  it  would  seem. 

The  foul  air  should  be  taken  out  by  openings  so  distribalrf 
around  the  bottom  of  the  room  that  the  currents  of  wiUidi»iJ 
shall  affect  all  parts  of  it,  while  the  fresh  air  should  be  iciio- 
duced  at  the  top*   If  it  comes  in  at  a  temperature  lower  thfti^ 
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jst  or  tlie  room,  it  should  be  distributed  as  much  as  possible,  and 
irected  upward  and  along  the  ceiling,  so  as  not  to  fall  directly 
,0WU  Upon  the  heads  of  those  below. 

If  the  air  be  heated  and  drawn  in  by  a  constant  current^  it 
'^iW  diffuse  itself  under  the  whole  ceiling,  and^  arranging  itself 
4n  layers,  the  warmest  at  the  top,  will  gradnallj  settle  down 
tliroiigli  the  room,    The  diflfiision  would  be  nearly  or  quite 
perfect^  but  for  the  unequal  cooling  of  the  air  by  contact  with 
the  Outer  walls*    This  inequality  would  be  perceptible,  how- 
ever^ only  in  extreme  cases,  and  the  heating  of  the  room  would 
be  aceomphshed  without  draughts  of  any  sort*    For  by  taking 
the  air  out  from  the  bottom  of  the  room  at  a  number  of  places, 
the  velocity  of  the  current  of  withdrawal  through  the  registers 
can  be  easily  made  so  small  as  not  to  lie  perceived ;  a  cur- 
reut  of  air  of  the  same  temperature  as  the  v^bI  of  tlic  room  is 
not  Unpleasant  unless  quite  rapid,  while  a  curi'ent  of  a  higher 
€>r  a  lower  temperature  is  disagreeable,  though  its  velocity  be  no 
greater  than  the  former. 
So  far  we  have  considered  the  question  in  its  simplest  form, 
:   a  vertical  duct  leading  directly  from  the  room  into  the 
open  air.    This  would  be  impracticable  in  a  large  building,  but 
the  firtnciple  can  be  applied  with  equal  success  to  any  number 
or  arrangement  of  rooms.    The  ducts  should  be  made  to  con- 
nect with  the  bottom  of  a  central  shaft  or  chimney,  of  size  and 
bright  sufficient  to  create  a  strong  drawing  power  in  all  of 
them.   The  smoke- pipe  of  the  furnace  passing  up  through  the 
ebitniiey  would  aid  the  draughty  or  a  fii*e  can  be  built  in  a  grate 
P'^r^ared  for  the  purpose  near  the  bottom.    In  this  way,  every 
P*^  of  a  large  school-house^  roomsj  halls^  water-closets,  can  be 
eSeetually  ventilated. 

J^'liis  method  has  a  strong  claim  to  favor  from  the  facility 
which  the  air  of  a  room  may  be  heated  to  a  certain  given 
poui^^   To  maintain  an  even  temperature  when  the  heat  from 
limgs  and  body  is  constantly  thrown  into  the  room,  is  one 
*^>ie  chief  difficulties  in  the  problem  of  good  ventilation-  The 
^'^^c^ss  irttainable  by  the  use  of  the  downward  movement  has 
^^t\  rej)€atedly  demonstrated  in  Europe,  where  it  has  been 
^^^pled  for  many  years.    It  is  clearly  shown  in  the  resume  of 
of  the  most  interesting  of  Gen.  Morin' s  experiments.  His 
^^j^t  was  to  heat  and  ventilate  the  two  amphitheatres  or 
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lecture-rooms  of  the  Consert^atoire  dea  Art^  et  Metiers  at  P 
and  liis  success  is  the  more  remarkable  on  accotml  of 
special  difficulties  of  adapting  ducts  to  the  walls  and  nom 
an  old  buiUiiiig.    On  this  account  it  was  ucceasary  to  place 
ventilating  shaft  or  chimney  in  the  court  yard,  at  a  dis 
from  the  two  rooms.    The  ducts,  which  led  from  many  o 
ings  around  the  bottom  of  both  rooms,  were  eonneeted  with 
bottom  of  the  chimney  where  a  grate  was  placed  in  whicli 
fire  was  lighted  while  the  rooms  were  in  usejin  order  to  qui 
the  draught.    Both  rooms  were  warmed  by  furnaces,  the  belt 
being  taken  in  at  many  points  around  the  top  of  tlic  r 
Cold-air  flues  were  so  arranged  in  counectiou  with  the  lio 
pipes  that  the  hot  and  cold  air  might      varied  iii  quaiuicj 
opening  and  shutting  valves,  and  thus  the  fresh  air  might  W 
into  the  room  at  just  the  riglit  temperature.    Gen,  Moriu  gi 
a  series  of  observations  on  the  working  of  this  system  frOfll 
December  16th ,  to  January  9th.  The  small  hall,  wliich  will 
360  perBons,  held  during  this  time  an  audience  varying  Crooi^ 
to  3ti0  persons,    In  the  large  hall,  seating  TOO,  it  varied  frcms^ 
278  to  680,    Two  sessions  a  day  were  held  and  tlie  observati 
extended  through  twenty-eight  sessions.    The  temperatore 
of  doors  ranged  from  82"^  to  46''  Fahr.    In  the  small  hall 
mean  temperature  was  68°,    The  highest  at  any  time  was  7 
and  this  was  reached  but  three  times*    The  lowest^  occur  * 
but  oucej  was  64,40'',   In  the  large  hall,  the  mean  temperat 
was  67  J  °.    The  highest  was  T^"",  the  lowest  64°,  neither 
which  extremes  was  reached  more  than  once. 

Remarkable  as  this  uniformity  from  day  t^  day  appeanii ' 
equality  of  temperatures  at  the  top  aod  bottom  of  the  room 
*  still  more  worthy  of  note.    Though  the  audience  was  trebled 
one  room  and  increased  tenfold  iu  the  other,  the  thermotne 
at  the  floor  and  at  the  ceiling  never  differed  more  than  3^°  F\iht, 

It  might  be  supposed  that  results  so  miccesstul  were  atiaiiied 
only  by  the  employment  of  attendants  of  great  skill  and  ei- 
pericnce.  On  tlie  contrary,  the  furnace  and  ventilating  appa^ 
tuB  were  managed  by  the  regular  porter  whom  G^n, 
describes  as  of  the  ordinary  intelligence  and  faithfulness 
class.  He  adds :  **  After  a  very  few  days,  the  attendant  lK?eaa>e 
so  familiar  with  the  management  of  the  apparatus  tlmt  wltflt* 
ever  the  number  of  the  audience  or  the  exterior  temperatii'*' 
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iocceeded  in  limiting  the  range  of  tlie  interior  temperature 
tetween  65^  and  70^  Falir/' 

Many  large  buildings  are  warmed  with  air  heated  by  pafising 
frer  two  or  three  coils  of  steam-pipe.  In  such  cases  too  great 
leat  cotild  easily  be  avoided  by  the  use  of  valves  to  aluit  off  the 
Iteam  from  one  or  more  of  the  coils  of  pipe,  leaving  the  freah 
to  flow  unchecked.  This  plan  avoids  entirely  the  fault  of 
kbutting  the  register  in  a  school-room,  thus  excluding  the  fi'csh 
^ir  as  well  as  the  heat. 

(  If  the  common  furnace  is  used,  great  care  should  be  taken  to 
manage  the  fire  so  as  not  to  tlirow  tlie  dangerous  gases  from 
laTd  coal  into  the  air-chamber,  whence  they  wiU  inevitably  be 
carried  into  every  room.    The  valve  in  the  smoke-pipo  often 
eauses  much  harm  in  this  way,  when  it  ia  used  to  check  the 
iraught;  the  draught  itself  should  not  be  checked  too  soon  or 
too  much,  lest  the  coal  be  burned  without  giving  out  its  proper 
imourit  of  heat,  and  the  poisonous  carbonic  oxide  be  evolved 
from  it.    Mistaken  economy  is  often  the  unsuspected  cause  of 
,  the  trouble  from  gas  in  houses  and  school-rooms. 

Can  we  plead  too  strongly  for  a  thoughtful  consideration  of 
this  sulyect  ?  Fresh  air  is  not  a  luxury,  not  even  an  essential 
comfort,  but  an  absolute  necessity  for  the  children.  The  duty 
of  providing  it  is  imperative.  The  coat  is  to  be  counted  a  trifle 
ifl  proportion  to  the  good  to  be  gained.  We  build  our  walls 
tight  and  strong  to  keep  out  the  cold,  and  then  complain  that 
we  must  pay  money  for  fresh  air,  the  most  bountiful  gift  of 
nature.  Let  the  achool-houses  at  least  be  planned  and  builtj  in 
^  first  instance,  with  free  cliannels  for  the  air  to  come  and  go, 
the  item  of  ventilation  will  make  small  show  in  .  the  con- 
section  accounts.  When  the  blesirfng  of  ventilation  is  fully 
"Miderstood,  the  most  grumbling  of  taE-payers  wiU  admit  that 
"ttoiiej  spent  for  it  was  never  better  invested.  Then  shall  it  no 
Integer  be  said  that  teaching  is  more  wearing  than  any  other 
pitifes&ion  requiring  the  same  actual  labor,  but  teachers  and 
*'^holars  shall  work  without  over-fatigue  or  listlessness  in  their 
sweet  school-rooms. 

Explanation  of  Wood-Cuts, 
Nos.  1  and  2  show  the  plan  and  section  of  a  small  country 
*<shoQl-hou5e  for  fifty-six  scholars.    The  room  is  heated  by  a 
surrounded  by  an  envelope.   This  casing  will  prevent  the 
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direct  radiation  of  the  heat  which  makes  the  seats  near  hjr  i 
uncomfortaLly  warm*  But  its  main  purpose  is  to  aid  in  heatlo 
the  fresh  mr  which  cornea  in  by  a  duct  (marked  A)  made  undei 
the  floor,  with  an  opeaiiig  beneath  the  stove-  It  is  precis 
similar  to  the  cold-^ir  box"  of  a  furnace,  and  should  be  am^ 
large  and  have  a  valve  for  regulating  the  supply  of  fresh 
The  cold  air  from  out  of  doors  is  thus  warmed  by  the  stove  i 
rises  up  within  the  envelope  to  the  top  of  the  room,  where  it  i 
diffused  along  the  ceiling  and  thence  is  drawn  down  by  the  so- 
tion  of  the  ventilating  duct«.  Of  these  there  are  four  horizon- 
tal ones,  shown  by  the  dotted  lines.  They  may  be  ma 
between  the  floor  tim1}ers,  and  should  be  as  smooth  as  possiblj 
with  the  angles  rounded  where  a  change  of  direction  is  ne 
sary*  Each  of  them  has  four  inleta  (shown  by  the  pairs  < 
curved  arrows),  making  for  the  room  sixteen  outlets  for  foul  at/* 
These  openings  into  the  ducts  should  be  protected  by  a  raised 
hood  placed  under  the  seat  with  a  wire  guard  over  it  (sei 
figure  7).  Moreover  the  ducts  should  have  partitions  miim 
each  opening  (see  figure  8),  to  insure  a  flow  of  aif 
through  each  of  them.  These  ducts  are  all  connected  with 
the  vertical  shaft  at  B.  The  smoke-pipe  from  the  stove  is  cit- 
ried  up  through  its  whole  height  so  that  the  heat  radiated  frooi 
it  may  be  utilized  in  rarefying  the  air  in  the  shaft,  io  order  to 
help  the  draught. 

Tlie  sizes  of  foul  air  registers^  ducts  and  shaft,  are  calculai 
as  follows : — 

There  are  fifty-sis  scholars,  each  requiring  fifteen  cubic  feetl 
air  per  minute,  which  makes  for  the  whole  room,  840  cubic  feet,i 
fourteen  cubic  feet  per  second*  For  ventilation  in  early  fall  i 
late  spring,  when  it  is  too  warm  for  fires  and  too  cold  for  open  wiih' 
dows,  we  can  obtain  a  velocity  of  three  and  a  half  feet  per  sec<jn 
in  tlie  shaft  by  the  aid  of  a  small  stove  placed  in  the  bottom  off 
Therefore  the  shaft  must  have  a  cross-section  of  four  square 
in  order  at  that  velocity  to  draw  off  the  required  fourteen  cud 
feet  per  second.  Bach  horizontal  duct  must  jmss  one-quarter  of 
fourteen  cubic  feet  per  second^  or  three  and  a  half  cubic  feel, 
with  a  velocity  of  about  two  and  a  half  feet  per  second.  A 
cross-section  must  then  be  one  and  one*fourth  square  feet,  or 
twelve  by  fifteen  inches.  Each  foul-air  register  will  be  required 
to  pass  one-fourth  of  three  and  a  half  cubic  feet  per  second  with 
a  velocity  of  two  feet.   lU  area  must  then  be  .4S75  square  feel| 
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^al  to  sixty-fchree  square  iDches  or  eight  by  eight  inches, 
rf»  outflow  of  air  can  be  increased  or  diminished  bj  tlie  use 

8  valve  in  the  shaft  bj  which  its  withdrawing  power  can  be 
atroUed.  In  case  more  fresh  air  is  required  than  that  sup- 
md  through  the  envelope  of  the  stove,  when  the  valve  in  the 
eh-alr  duct  is  wide  open,  openiugs  (0)  are  made  through  the 

ling  into  the  attic  in  which  is  a  window  (D)  which  can  be 
Bed  and  lowered  by  means  of  a  cord  below.    The  drawing 
Wer  of  the  ventilating  shaft  will  at  once  determine  an  influx 
I  cold  air  wliich  should  be  directed  and  diffused  along  the  ceil- 
m*    Should  a  furnace  be  used  to  heat  such  a  room,  the  ducta 
w  withdrawing  tlie  air  should  be  precisely  tlie  same  as  in  the 
pn.    Tlie  hot-air  flues  should  be  carried  up  to  the  ceiHng  with 
imges  for  cold  air  beside  them  in  order  to  temper  the  heat  if 
sired.    See  figure  6,   The  valve  can  be  held  by  the  cord  in 
f  position  required,  so  as  to  admit  all  cold  or  all  hot  air  or 
jr  proportion  necessary.     (The  figure  shows  the  cold  air 
tirely  cut  off.)    The  power  of  the  current  in  the  vertical 
ftfl  will  secure  the  upward  flow  of  the  cold  air. 
figures  3,  4  and  5  represent  the  basement  and  first  and  sec- 
d  stories  of  an  eight-room  school-house.   In  such  a  building 
Br©  is  generally  a  large  hall  in  the  third  story  which  prevents 
trying  the  vertical  ducts  up  througb  the  roof  ;  therefore  it  ia 
ire  conveoient  to  carry  the  foul  air  down  into  the  basement 
I  ducts   connected  with  a  ventilating  chimney  (see  Gen, 
msk^B  experiments,  above),  which  should  be  large  enough  to 
lltilate  the  whole  building,  including  the  large  hall.    Fig*  3, 
mn  the  secondary  collecting  ducts  under  the  basement  floor, 
id  their  connection  witli  the  bottom  of  the  chimney. 
The  calculations  for  this  case  are  precisely  like  those  for  one 
pm.    The  minimum  velocity  of  the  flow  of  air  in  the  chimney 
puld  be  about  six  feet  per  second.    It  may  be  increased  by 
earn  coils  or  a  fire  in  the  bottom  to  nine,  or,  in  cold  weather, 
mn  twelve  feet  per  second. 

In  room  M,  Fig.  4,  the  horizontal  ducts  are  shown  with  the 
U-air  registers,  Koom  N  shows  the  distribution  of  the  fresh 
t  through  a  hollow  cornice  made  for  the  purpose.  Room  0 
(owe  the  position  of  the  desks. 

pflg,  5.  is  a  section  taken  on  the  line  — T  of  the  plan,  and 
bws  the  primary  and  secondary  collecting  ducts  and  the  main 
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EXAMINATION  OF  THE  WATER  OF  MYSHC  POl 
AND  OF  ITS  SOURCES  OF  SUPPLY 


The  pollution  of  streams  by  iiidiistrial  establisliments 
the  sewage  of  towns,  has  been  several  times  during  the] 
year  bimght  to  the  notice  of  the  State  Board  of 
Judging  from  the  history  of  still  more  densely  populate 
fecturing  districts  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  the  general  i 
jcct  will  continue  to  claim  the  attention  of  the 
Massachusetts  for  naany  years  to  come*    As  the  iuterestfl ! 
and  health  become  more  definite  and  more  Tulued, 
^amifactories  and  popnlation  grow  and  multipljj  tlie  ap 
conflict  in  this  respect  between  health  and  industry  will ; 
become  more  evident.    It  is  our  duty^  if  possible,  to  show! 
these  important  interests  are  not  irreconcilable,  and  to 
word  of  warning  in  season  to  prevent  tlieir  relations  from  1 
forgotten  until  it  is  too  late  to  remedy  the  omission  excap 
enormous  cost. 

It  was  thought  best,  for  the  present  year,  to  take  a 
instance  of  alleged  pollution  of  a  stream,  and  examu 
thoroughly*  The  selection  of  Mystic  Pond  and  the  soi] 
its  suj*|ily  was  made  chiefly  in  consequence  of  inforn 
received  from  a  gentleman  familiar  wiih  the  locality,  who  II 
quested  us  to  investigate  the  condition  of  the  streams  md 
ponds  in  the  town  of  Woburn  as  affecting  its  inhabitants^  id 
also  the  supply  of  the  Cbarleetown  water-works.  The  drii 
occupation  of  Woburn  is  that  of  tanning,  and  many  of  th 
establishments  are  placed  near  to  some  small  stream  whick 
receives  the  filth  from  the  beam-house  where  the  hides  t(* 
scraped  and  cleaned.  Tliese  streams  flow  southward  throug* 
Winchester,  and  supply  the  Mystic  Pond  and  Charlestofi 
water-worke*    There  are  also  two  glue  factories,  and 

*  At  Stoattiam  tad  MelftiM  ta  wflll  m  »t  Wobain. 
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><nIiDg  establiBhment,  which  are  far  worse  thm  the  tanneries. 
The  offensivo  odor  of  one  of  these  streams  has  ofteu  been  a 
lurce  of  complaint  among  those  iuhabitantfl  who  live  south  of 
Rilroad  Street,  in  a  thicklj-settled  part  of  the  town*  This 
miisance  may  be  remedied  without  pecuniary  lossj  for  the  filth 
these  brooks  may  all  he  used  as  a  fertilizer,  hj  being  eoUeeted 
vats  at  the  tanneries.  This  has  already  been  done  at  one 
fcjge  establishment  in  Winchcsterj  the  tank  being  cleaned  out 
iften,  and  its  contents  distributed  upon  neighboring  farms," 
Our  correspondent  also  refers  to  the  foul  condition,  at  times^ 
Horn  Pondj  the  waters  of  which  flow  into  Mystic  Pond  ;  but, 
will  subsequently  appear,  they  were  not  so  fomid  during  the 
st  summer. 

he  chemical  examination  of  tlie  waters  of  Mystic  Pond  and 
tributaries  was  commrtted  to  Mr,  William  Ripley  Nichols^ 
istant  Professor  of  General  Chemistry  at  the  Massachusetts 
tute  of  Technology,  In  company  with  Mr*  Nichols,  tlie 
retary  visited  and  selected  the  points  at  which  sf>ecimens  of 
»t©r  were  taken  on  the  first  of  April.  A  second  set  of 
imens  was  taken  on  the  ninth  of  August,  after  a  drought  so 
ongod  that  some  of  the  smaller  streams  of  AprU  1st  had 
ppeared-    The  report  of  Mr,  Nichols  is  as  follows : — 

Mass,  iKSTrnjTK  of  Tkchkoloot,  I 
Boston^  September  I5tli,  lS7a  J 

emoiE  Bbsbt,  M*  D»,  Se&^taru  of  Mm$.  State  Board  q/ MeaUh ; 

Deab  Sib: — ^The  examination  of  ih©  waters  supplying  Mystic 

fond  was  made  at  two  different  dates.    The  first  set  of  specimens 

ras  taken  AprU  let-,  1870,    The  description  and  lociility  of  these 

^rs^  which  are  denoted  by  Artd^tc  numerals  in  the  Table,  are  as 

owa : — 

Ko.  1- — A  sample  taken  from  a  brook  in  Korth  Woburn,  about 
ll&lf  a  mile  above  Eaton^B  Chemical  Wark%  ^t  a  point  where  the 
brook  crosses  the  Lowell  Railroad.  Yellow. 

Nq-  2, — From  the  same  stream,  just  below  the  chemical  works. 
Colorless. 

No.  3* — ^From  the  surface  of  Horn  Pond  at  its  outlet.  The  pond 
Wis  full  find  a  rapid  current  setting  out.  Slightly  turbid,  No 
iis^eeabie  odor  or  taste. 

No.  4, — From  a  small  stream  draining  a  number  of  tanneries  and 
^ptying  into  the  outlet  of  Horn  Pond^  at  some  distance  from  the 
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pofi<1.    Tlio  flamplc  was  taken  at  a  point  near  its  junction  withal 
oiiih^t,  wIhto  the  Htream  was  flowing  oyer  numerous  rockg,  prodtf 
in^  tiiuch  foam.    A  disagreeable  odor  was  apparent  in  its  Tidnit^ 
No.  fi. — From  the  upper  end  of  the  reservoir,  near  "Bacd 

No.  (K — At  the  dam  opposite  Whitney's  Machine-shop,  Wi 
chvHtvr. 

No.  7. — From  tlie  same  stream  as  No.  4,  as  it  issues  from  4 
(^uniuiiipt  Tuunery,  where  it  is  scarcely  more  than  a  dun 
Tlu»rt»  was  a  rapid  flow. 

No.  S. — Mywtio  water  drawn  in  Charlestown,  April  5th. 

No.  IK — roolntusito  water  drawn  in  the  Laboratory  of  i 
Inst  it  at  0  of  Toohnology. 

Tho  80oond  oi^lliH*tion  was  made  August  9th,  .nfter  a  very  ki 
p^^riod  of  dry  woalhor.  Tho  ponds'  wer^  moiierately  low  i 
fH^vt^rtnl  noar  their  margins  with  a  growth  of  aquatic  planti 
olvivrvtnl  no  ^'rryn  fcttm  or  unpleasant  odor.  The  draining  rtW 
fn^u  Mfchioh  N\>ci^  4  and  7  wotv  tsiken  in  ApriL  was  f-ertertiyi 
Thost*  *ampU'«^  itu;loatc\l  in  the  Table  by  i?'.  num€nkLs,n 

Nvv  I.  -Ftvmu  a  brvvk  in  Cur.i:rLinc>vV.>.  W.-bcrz*  iSr^e  Bui 
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Ewplmimion  of  the  TaUe, 

The  rcBults  are  calculated  botb  in  terms  of  parU  in  lOO.OW, 
of  grains  in  a  United  States  gallon  of  58372.1754  gniba  (! 
cubic  inches),  with  the  exception  of  those  in  the  first  two  coli 
which  are  to  be  regarded  simply  as  comparatim. 

The  permanganate  test  was  applied  to  the  waters  the  day 
they  were  collected,  by  adding  to  the  water,  after  acidulatioii 
sulphuric  acid,  a  dilute  solution  of  pennanganate  of  pot 
until  a  red  color  was  produced  which  lasted  ten  minuter,  f 
cubic  centimetres  of  this  solution  oxidised        gram*  crTStiil8 
oxalic  acid.]    For  this  teat  and  for  the  determination  of 
residue,  the  waters  were  allowed  to  settle  and  were  then 
from  any  sediment. 

The  hardness  was  determined  by  adding  to  100  cubic  centimdus 
of  the  water  a  dilute  alcoholic  solution  of  soap,  until  a  permjuM 
£roth  (lasting  three' minutes)  was  obtained.  [34.2  cubic  cenl 
of  the  soap  solution  were  required  for  100  cubic  ceotimei 
eolution  containing  0.02775  gram,  chloride  of  calcium.] 

The  test  for  nitnles  was  applied  by  adding  to  equal  quanti* 
{75  or  100  cubic  centimetres)  of  the  waters  a  drop  or  two  of 
Btilphuric  acid  and  a  small  quantity  of  iodide  of  potasalain 
starch ;  the  amount  of  the  blue  coloration  of  the  liquid  was 
observed. 

In  the  second  set  of  specimens,  the  chlorine  was  detei 
volumetricaUy  by  the  use  of  a  standai\l  solution  of  nil 
fiUyer. 

Tlie  map  is  traced  from  the  "  Map  of  Boston  and  ita  Kn^ 
published  by  Baker  and  Tllden,  Boston,  1867. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
(Signed)  Wm.  Ripi^t  Nj 

Tlio  conclusions  readied  by  this  investigation  may  be  tli* 
expressed  : — 

The  permanganate  test,  showing  the  comparatiTQ  amounts  ft 
readily  oxidizable  material  contained  in  the  water,  is  of  a  ceruis 
significance  as  marking  the  impurity  of  the  tannery  streaorf 
April  1st,  Nos.  7  and  4*  Even  at  the  latter  point,  where 
current  was  swift  and  broken,  it  had  not  cleared  itself  of  tb« 
foul  character  acquired  a  half  mil©  above.  But  the  pcrra**' 
ganate  test  alone  is  not  conclusive,  since  oxidii&able  substano«i 
in  water  may  not  be  harmful^  and  we  see  this  in  the  amouot 
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ri%d  present  in  the  Bpecim6Q  taken  from  the  brook  in  the 
ods  of  North  Woburn  (No.  1)  above  all  the  sources  of  poK 
Son,  It  was  here  due  without  doubt  to  yege table  matter 
■i^ed  from  tlie  banks  or  from  fallen  leaves.    Horn  Pond  and 

►  T^inchester  reservoir  show  no  foulness  hj  this  test ;  al- 
^«gh  it  will  be  observed  that  the  amouni^  of  permangaoate 
laired  increases  in  the  second  examination  all  the  way  along 
naa  Cnmming^ville  to  the  reservoir.    Here  it  requires  less, 

at  Charles  tow  II  the  water  is  found  in  this  respect  to  be 
more  free  from  oiidizable  material  than  the  water  of 
O€ton< 

The  test  for  nitrites  indicateB  the  amount  of  nitrogenous 
aatter  undergoiiig  decomposition  ;  and  the  test  for  nitrates  the 
ifiiount  of  the  iame  material  winch  has  undergone  complete 
nidation.  The  tannerj  stream  (Nos.  7  and  4,  April  1st)  and 
he  inlet  of  Horn  Pond  give  evidence  of  the  presence  of  such 
topurity. 

As  regards  chlorine,  it  is  agreed  by  chemists  that  all  waters 
the  sea  must  contain  a  certain  proportion.  It  is  conveyed 
1  the  air  in  the  form  of  common  salt  and  deposited  upon  both 
hrih  and  water,  A  familiar  evidence  of  this  general  fact  is 
>tind  in  the  greater  need  of  supplying  salt  to  animals  in  the 
ilaud  districts-  It  is  also  not  improbable  that  Mystic  Pond 
lay  contain  some  traces  of  aea-salt  left  by  the  ocean  when  it 
ftd  access  to  its  waters. 

With  these  reservations  the  presence  of  any  but  minute 
biounts  of  chlorine  may  be  taken  as  evidence  that  it  has  been 
kused  by  some  form  of  impurity  added  to  the  water  by  man. 

Chlorine  increases  quite  steadily  in  amount  from  Cummings- 
tUe  to  the  reservoir  ;  the  great  and  exceptional  increase  at  the 
rtet  of  Horn  Pond  being  due  to  the  morocco  factory  just 
bove*  In  the  reservoir,  uniting  with  other  sources  of  supply, 
k  la  diluted}  so  that,  when  it  reaches  Charlestowu,  the  amount 

>  found  to  be  about  the  same  as  at  the  outlet  of  Horn  Pond, — 
tiiisiderably  greater  than  in  the  Boston  water. 

The  soap  test  is  of  practical  value  as  denoting  the  amount 
t  lime  salts,  or  of  other  salts  which  harden  the  water, 

Finally,  it  may  be  said  that  in' so  far  as  the  Mystic  water  as 
lelivered  at  Charlestowu  is  concerned,  the  fears  naturally  enter- 
Wiied  by  those  who  were  familiar  with  the  foul  conditions 
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AIR,  AND  SOME  OF  ITS  IMPFRITIES. 


No  one  mn  Btudy  the  causes  of  disease  without  being  coq- 
vhiced  of  the  irifiiiite  importance  of  pure  air  to  the  preserTatioD 
of  health.  This  gQiierat  truth  meets  us  at  eTery  turn.  Some- 
timeSf  as  in  the  case  of  air  spoiled  by  respiration,  the  reason  is 
obvioUB  enough  to  every  one  who  understands  the  changes 
which  take  place  in  breathing ;  certainly,  in  so  far  as  the  inter- 
change of  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid  is  concerned*  i 

In  other  cases,  as  when  air  seems  to  be  the  vehicle  for  ihe 
transfer  of  the  hidtlen  poison  of  the  zymotic  diseases^  it  is^  a* 
yetj  ahscure.  We  do  not  propose^  at  present,  to  enter  on  tha| 
dangerous  (because,  as  yet,  partly  hypothetical)  ground.  Allu- 
gion  to  it  will  be  found  in  many  pages  of  the  present  Tolume* 
Indeed,  iu  any  study  of  tbe  causes  of  disease,  at  tlie  present  day, 
it  is  impossible  to  ignore  it,  however  anxious  we  may  ho  to  keep 
within  the  strict  bounds  of  scientific  truth.  In  somewayt^ 
yet  but  imperfectly  understood,  the  organic  matter  in  air  seems 
either  to  be  or  to  contain  the  agent  by  which  certain  changes 
are  impressed  upon  the  blood  iu  the  lungs,  which  changes  be- 
come the  proximate  cause  of  the  phenomena  of  typhoid  fever, 
and  scarlet  fever,  and  measles,  a[id  many  other  of  our  qumI 
destructive  maladies.  Whether  this  organic  matter  be  waili 
tttsue  which  has  once  had  life  and  has  now  undergone  scmm 
metamorphosis  incident  to  decay,  or  whether  it  be  living  orgu- 
isoi)  seed,  germ,  tpore  or  vital  radicle  of  any  8ort»  no  one  yel 
knows,  or  perhaps  we  should  aay,  that  no  one  who  thiaki  ki 
knows  can  yel  prove  his  knowledge*  The  search  for  tills  foe  le 
our  health,  for  this  hidden  something  which  works  wilh  sadk 
fiital  power,  is  keen*  The  chemists,  the  microscopisia^  dw 
natural  phtlo^phers  are  all  aiding  in  the  study  of  its  oriip, 
its  ehartcter,  and  the  means  of  separating  it  froiii  the  mr 
which  all  believe  conveys  it.    It  has  even  become,  thrQUgh  At 
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popular  teachings  of  Professors  Tyndall  and  Huxley,  a  subject 
of  rather  general  discussion  during  the  past  jear.  It  should, 
however,  never  be  forgotten  tliat  it  is  to  the  unobtrusive  labors 
of  men  devoted  to  science  like  Dr.  R.  Angus  Sraith  of  England, 
labors  pursued  unremittingly  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and 
modestly  published  hi  scientific  reports,  that  we  know  all,  or 
nearly  all  which  is  available  in  speculations  on  this  obscure 
subject.  The  eloquent  men  who  have  recently  interpreted  the 
facts  of  Angus  Smith  and  Pasteur  and  Beale  and  Hallier  and 
Sanderson  to  the  general  public  in  a* way  to  arrest  the  attention 
of  tlte  busy  world,  have  in  tliis  respect  done  good  service,  but 
they  have  added  almost  notliing  to  the  stock  of  existing  knowU 
edge« 

Wo  would  gladly  contribute  our  proportion  of  exact  observa- 
tion, however  small  it  may  be,  to  this  great  subject  so  full  of 
Interest  alid  promise. 

During  the  present  year,  careful  note  has  been  mado  of  the 
proportion  of  carbonic  acid  contained  in  the  air  of  encbxsed 
places  of  various  sorts,  and  also  of  the  outer  air  at  different 
seasons  of  the  year.  We  hope  to  continue  this  line  of  research 
in  future  years,  and,  by  the  aid  of  chemists  and  microscopiBts, 
to  determine  the  amount  of  organic  matter  which  the  air  may 
hold  under  various  circumstances,  and  to  learu,  if  possible, 
sometbing  of  its  nature. 

Aitbougli  carbonic  acid  is  not  now  generally  regarded  as  a 
poisonous  gas,  but  ratlmr  as  an  obstructor  of  respiration,  and 
therefore  impeding  all  vital  processes,  its  amount  in  crowded 
and  Ul'Ventilated  rooms  is  a  tolerably  correct  measure  of  the 
degree  of  impurity  tbero  present,  and  is  specially  worthy  of 
observation  as  an  index  of  the  proportion  of  dangerous  material 
coming  from  the  waste  of  the  body,  with  which,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  alti^ays  associated. 

The  amount  of  carbonic  acid  found  in  the  fresh  outer  air  will 
furnish  a  standard  of  the  quality  of  the  normal  air  of  Massa- 
cliusetts,  and  may  also  lead  to  a  better  knowledge  of  some  of 
the  peculiarities  of  the  climate  of  our  State  in  comparison  with 
that  of  other  countries* 

In  illustration  of  the  value  of  the  determination  of  very 
small  amounts  of  impurity  In  air,  we  quote  the  following  re- 
marks of  Dr.  R.  Angus  Smith,  from  a  paper  on  Chemical 
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Climatology,"  in  the  Scottish  MeUorologieal  Journal y  iaxaaaj, 
1870 
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Some  people  will  jjrohablj^  inquire  why  w©  ahotild  giva  «o  TnTir^ 
attoiiliori  to  such  miuute  quantitiei, — between  20.980  and  2U.;' 
oxyg('ri,— tliinking  these  small  differences  can  no  way  afiect  o^*  A 
more  or  lefis  oxygen  might  not  affect  us,  but  Buppoaing  iti 
place  occupiefl  by  liuilfiil  matter,  we  must  not  look  on  the  amousl 
m  tof>  mmvW,    Subtracting  0.980  from  0.999  we  have  a  differenc: 
of  190  in  a  million.    In  a  gallon  of  water  there  are  70,000  graui* , 
let  tti  put  into  it  an  impurity  at  the  rate  of  190  in  a  miUlon ;  il 
iiownts  to  13.3  grains  in  a  gnllon.    This  amount  would  he  oco* 
'dered  enormous  if  it  consisted  of  putrefying  matter,  or  any  orgask 
matter  usually  found  in  waters,  but  we  drink  only  a  comparatii"ei  > 
small  quantity  of  water,  and  the  whole  thirteen  grains  would 
bi^  swiilluwud  in  a  day,  whereaa  wo  take  into  our  Innga  from  mr^ 
thouiianil  to  two  tliouaand  gallons  of  air  daily.    The  deteetlfn  d 
ImpuiTtieM  in  air  is,  therefore,  of  the  utmost  Imponaace ;  wd  itii 
only  by  the  finest  methods  that  they  can  be  ascertained  in  smaO 
quantitit^s  of  air,  even  when  present  in  such  quantity  as  to  pmt 
deleterious  to  health/*  li^  by  tnbalatkiD,  we 

took  up  at  the  rate  of  thirteen  grains  of  unwholesome  matter  p€r 
day, — biilf  a  grain  per  hour, — we  need  not  be  surprised  if  it  hirt 
us.  Sueli  au  amount  is  an  enormous  dose  of  some  poisons^  and  |ft 
this  is  not  abo?a  one  two-thousandth  part  of  a  grain  at  evBiy  «fci- 
lattoti.  It  is  marvellous  what  small  amounts  may  afi^  va^  ma 
when,  repeated  action,  they  do  not  enmulate  aa  oeKain  imam 
d^  T)i«  €tarboaio  acid  nnmhera  might  liave  been  itaed  fm  litii 
ition,  inalead  of  lh#  Qjj^!m  nnmbei«i  wil^  1 


The  esaminatioiis  of  air  far  cftrbonie  acid  were  nmde  «l  As 
Masaaehuset^  Lustttuie  of  TdGhnalogy^  undar  tbe  diriclifliaf 
F^ofeaaor  Fmik  H.  Storer,  by  Mr.  A.     FaatMa  of  BmntML 

The  mulls  are  m  foUows : — 
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NoTE.^ — The  method  employed  in  the  above  analyses  was  the 
one  generally  known  as  Pottenkofers.  It  consists  in  acting  up- 
on a  known  volume  of  air,  with  a  cartain  quantity  of  Btandard 
baryta- water,  and  so  remoTing  the  carbonic  acid  as  carbonate 
of  baryta. 

After  acting  upon  the  air  for  about  half  an  hour,  the  baryta 
solution  is  poured  into  a  cylinder,  allowed  to  deposit,  with  ex- 
clusion of  air,  the  carbonate  of  baryta  which  has  been  formed, 
and  ttien  the  free  baryta  remaining  in  solutiou  is  determined 
with  a  standard  oxalic  acid  solution* 

The  difference  between  the  amounts  of  oxalic  acid  required 
to  neutralize  the  baryta,  before  and  after  tlio  operation  repre- 
sents the  carbonate  of  baryta  formed,  and  consequently  the 
carbonic  acid  present. 

The  baryta  solution  is  prepared  by  disaolTing  seven  grammes 
of  hydrate  of  baryta  in  one  litre  of  water  ;  one  cubic  centimetre 
of  this  solution  corresponds  to  about  one  milligramme  of  car- 
bonic acid.  The  precise  strength  of  the  solution  is  determined 
by  means  of  oxalic  acid  as  described  below.  In  the  above  ex- 
periments 1,087  cubic  centimetres  of  the  baryta  solution  cor- 
reaponded  to  one  cubic  centimetre  of  oxalic  acid  solution. 

The  oxalic  acid  solution  is  prepared  by  dissolving  2,8636 
grammes  of  pure  oxalic  acid  in  water,  and  diluting  the  solu- 
tion to  the  volume  of  one  litre.  One  cubic  centimetre  of  this 
solution  corresponds  to  one  milligramme  of  carbonic  acid. 

The  strength  of  the  baryta- water  is  determined  by  running 
the  oxalic  solution  from  a  burette  into  a  certain  quantity  of 
the  baryta- water,  until  a  drop  of  the  mixture  fails  to  give  a 
brown  ring  oii  delicate  turmeric  paper. 

It  will  be  obserred  that  all  the  examinations  of  air  by  Mr. 
Pearson  were  made  in  the  spring  of  1870* 

Another  series  was  made  for  the  Board  of  Health  in  winter, 
when  the  average  temperature  of  the  outer  air  was  at  about  the 
standard  of  our  three  coldest  months — a  little  below  the  freez- 
ing point  of  water.  The  following  record  shows  the  results  of 
examination  of  the  outer  air  for  carbonic  acid  made  at  the 
Laboratory  of  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  by  Mr.  H* 
Hill,  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

While  this  Report  is  passing  through  the  press  Mr.  Hill  sends 
us  also  a  record  of  three  examinations  of  air  for  carbonic  acid^ 
made  in  a  recitation  room  of  Harvard  College. 
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Mr-  Pearson's  twenty-one  observations  of  the  outer  air  of 
Boetou  ia  spring'  give  an  average  of  385  parte  of  carbonic  acid 
in  a  millJon,  Mr*  Hill's  eleven  observations  of  the  outer  air  of 
Oambridge  in  winter  give  an  average  of  337  parts  of  carbonic 
Bcid  in  a  million,* 

I  In  tlie  forty  school-rooms  examined  by  Mr,  Pearson,  the 
ftTerage  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  found  was  1,393  parts  in  a 
million,  or  nearly  four  times  the  normal  amount  existing  in  the 
outer  ain  The  highest  was  1,993,  aud  the  lowest  773  parts  in 
;a  million. 

I  It  would  not  be  fair  to  regard  these  figures  as  roprosenting 
the  amount  of  ventilation  in  different  schools,  as  the  examina- 
tions were  made  sometimes  near  the  close  of  a  session,  and 
sometimes  immediately  after  a  recess  when  the  windows  had 
been  open.  The  weather  would  also  greatly  inflnonce  the  ac- 
tivity of  air  currents.  But  the  average  may  be  taken  as  a  cor^ 
frect  statement  of  the  quality  of  air  in  the  Boston  schools. 
\  The  following  letter  from  Mr.  Charles  Stodder,  of  Boston,  an 
accomplished  microscopist,  will  show  what  he  was  requested  to 
do  for  the  Board  of  Health,  Although  his  results  are  inconclu- 
sive and  almost  completely  negative^  it  is  thought  right  topub- 
|lish  an  account  of  this  honest  effort  to  reach  the  trutli. 
I  The  presence  in  air  of  objects  too  minute  for  identification, 
leaves  the  whole  question  open  for  future  investigation  and  dis- 
I  covery.  Tlie  molecular  movement  of  particles  devoid  of  life  is 
^eleaxly  exhibited  by  Mr.  Stodder  to  whoever  will  examine  his 
^  specimens, 

.     The  examination  of  dust  deposited  on  a  beam  eight  or  ten 

\  feet  from  the  Boor,  in  a  large  room  at  the  Springfield  Armory, 

shows  how  metals  may  be  floated  about  in  the  air,  and  if  metals 

I  surely  anything  else  in  particles  equally  minute. 

♦ 

*  Dr.  AogDs  SoiUh  (lSQ9j  gives  the  foUowbg  tmouats  or  eubook  icid  found  id  thi 


Open  ftir  in  Eiiglaud 

HSIIj  ftbov^e  3>000  feet              ^      ......  330  |>&rta  in  b  nullion. 

between  1,000  ftitd  2,000  fe^  high,    .      .      /      .      ,  m  " 

b«bw  1,000  ftjet  high,       .      -   337 

Al  lti%bottom  of  tbe  a^me  hilb,  341 

toeetA  of  LonduQ,  (summer,)  360      "  " 

iaadoti  Tarkf  ,         .........  301      *»  '* 

On  tb«  Tbftia«»,  «t  Undon,   343 

ItuKhfliter  Strent,  (o/diDiiy  wes-ther,)    /     *      •      .      ,  403  ** 

Dmiog  fi^gi  ill  Mancbestert   679      '*  " 
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Dr,  Geofoe  rJEKBV,  Stcmary  of  the  Biate  Board  of  HeaUh  : 

Dea-b  Sm : — So  much  interest  had  been  created  in  the  m^lksJ 
profeselon  and  among  microscopistej  by  the  various  reporta  of  tiie 
microscopical  investigation  of  the  dust  floating  in  the  air,  es| 
by  the  suq>risiDg  results  said  to  have  beeu  obtained  by  Mr,  I 
of  Manchester,  England,  as  reported  by  Dr.  Angus  Smitli,  an  l  U 
the  widely  published  lecture  of  Prof*  Tyndall,  on     Dust  an 
ease,"  that  it  was  with  pleasure  I  received  your  request  to 
for  the  microscopic  contents  of  the  air  of  Boston, 

Dr*  Angus  Sniith  obtained  his  examples  by  putting  a  feitiall  ^]^^t\' 
tity  of  w^ater  into  a  large  bottle,  and  shaking  the  bottle,  repeatin^^ 
the  process  many  times,  with  new  volumes  of  air  and  the  i^ame 
water-  This  appeared  to  me  to  be  an  unsatisfactory  mode^  and  I 
devised  an  apparatus  by  which  I  could  pass  some  thousands  of 
measured  vohimes  of  air  through  one  vohime  of  wat<?r,  thus,  as  Ilhej 
thought^  completely  washing  the  atr  w^hich  passed  through-  Yei 
when  we  reflect  that  the  bubbles  of  air  in  the  water,  though  tli^T 
may  be  only  the  one-hundredth^  or  even  half  an  hundredth  of  «i 
inch  in  diameter,  are  of  large  size  when  compared  with  the  parti- 
cles of  matter  in  the  air,  many  of  which  are  so  smnll  as  one-one-hiiD- 
dred  thousandth  (tjjo^^u)  of  an  inch,  we  see  that  such  may  eecfipe 
contact  with  the  water,  and  thus  elude  obser^^ation*  Still,  the  sol^ 
stauces  detained  by  the  water  are  probably  nearly  fdl  tlie  lfl>f» 
particles,  And  representations  in  kind,  if  not  in  quantity,  of  tho« 
floating  in  the  atmosphere. 

My  fir$t  experiment  was  made  with  Altered  Cochitiiate  wit«r, 
which  to  the  eye  appeared  perfectly  clear  and  free  from  fore%D 
matter,  In  this  I  found  such  objects  as  will  be  hereafter  mentioned, 
but  especially  scaly  particles  of  apparently  organic  origin,  and  na- 
merous  minute,  translucent  spherical  or  granuhir  bodies, — such  mI 
suppose  Mr.  Dancer  called  germs.  Something  created  snfi{ii«laB 
that  the  water  w^as  not  pure,  A  little  of  it  was  evaporated  on  t 
glass  slide,  and  examined  with  the  micsrosc^pe*  It  had  left  i 
deposit  of  the  same  scaly  and  spherical  particles.  Other  obserreri 
had  used  distilled  water*  I  procured  some  from  two  sources,  whtA 
had  been  distilled  some  weeks,  but  kept  with  care ;  both  pror*! 
more  impure  microscopically  than  the  Altered  water.  Thia  put  * 
stop  to  experiments  for  seveml  weeks  until  a  new  supply  of  frwk 
distilled  water  e^uld  be  obtained*  A  friend  prepared  some' 
pressly  for  me  with  the  utmost  caT€|  with  the  best  apparatus,  T« 
my  surprise,  a  drop  of  this  water,  evaporated,  left  ,a  deposit  iisiMe 
to  the  naked  eye,  and,  under  the  microscope,  showiog  {m  yoc 
yourself  have  seen)  abundance  of  the  same  scales  and  gTatial€i>> 
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Tills  resnlt  put  ftn  end  to  thU  mode  of  mve&tigatioD,  and  throws  a 
cloud  of  suflpiciou  on  all  reported  reaearches  iu  this  line,  when 
water  wa^  the  medium  used.*  My  object  iu  the  use  of  water  was, 
tiiat  if  spores,  gernii  or  eggs  were  found,  their  development  and 
^gVOWth  might  be  watclied,  and,  if  possible,  their  nature  might  be 
afic^rtained,  or  at  least  it  might  be  determined  that  they  really 
were  spores  or  germs^  believing  m  I  doj  that  mere  particles  of  mat- 
ter have  been  taken  for  organisms.  Other  modes  of  collecting  the 
dust  of  the  atmosphere  are  by  taking  the  deposited  dust  of  rooms, 
or  by  causing  a  current  of  air  to  impinge  against  a  surface  of  glass 
smeared  with  glycerine,  when  a  portion  of  the  floating  particles 
will  be  caught  by  the  viscid  surface.  In  these  methods,  we  can 
judge  of  the  nature  of  the  dust  only  by  its  present  appearance, — 
there  will  be  no  growth.  Both  of  these  mt^thods  I  have  tried,  but 
not  so  extensively  as  is  desirable  ;  my  observations  have  been  en* 
tirely  on  the  air  in  a  room  in  Dover  Street,  and  that  of  the  yard 
attached,  a  locality  tolerably  free  from  the  duet  of  the  street,  and 
with  but  little  vegetation  in  the  neighborhood*  I  have  used  a 
Tolles'  microscope  with  object  glasses  of  "  unsuri>asaed  excellence," 
magnifying  from  250  to  1,200  diameters. 

The  dust  collected  in  the  yard  varied  but  little  in  its  contents 
from  that  in  the  room*  I  have  found  scales  resembling  dead  epi- 
thelial scales,  tilaments  of  cotton,  wool  and  flax,  woody  fibres,  all 
abundant ;  some  pollen  grains,  scales  of  moths'  wings,  hairs  and 
parts  of  insects,  starch  grains,  grains  of  inorganic  matter,  sand,  &c. 
Such  things  are  reported  by  all  observers ;  besides,  some  of  them 
report  immense  numbers  of  spores  or  germs.  I  find  great  numbers 
of  particles  j  I  cannot  say  that  they  are  germs  or  are  not,  that  they 
are  organisms  or  are  not,  or  even  tliat  they  are  organic  or  inorganic. 
Some  observers  have  used  a  power  of  250  or  300  diameters,  per- 
haps poor  quality  at  that,  found  something,  and  rushed  to  the 
printer.  Any  microscope  shows  objects  (in  such  collections)  too 
minute  to  bo  identified.  Increase  of  power"  may  identify  them, 
if  the  instrument  is  a  good  one,  but  it  only  brings  into  sight 
another  set,  in  the  same  category ;  another  increase  of  power  re- 
peats the  process  with  a  third  set,  and  so  it  may  continue  ad  infi* 
nitum.  I  doubt  if  the  best  microscopes  (inferior  ones  are  out  of 
the  question)  can  determine  whether  a  minute  particle  is,  I  will 
not  say  an  organism,  but  whether  it  i%  organic  matter.  Some  ol> 
servers  have  apparently  considered  motion  an  evidence  of  life. 
Certain  movements  may  be  positive  evidence,  but  there  is  a  molecu- 

•  It  li  to  be  raniArfced  thit  know  nothing  cDnoamifig  Ihe  employed 
hf  Mr.  Dadca?  to  iecare  ihA  (mritj  of  water.— Sbc't^ 
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lar  movement  common  to  particles  of  mofgaaic  (clajj  chalk, 
jw  well  m  to  organic  matter  which  may  be  tnisFtakeii  for  life 
Ijy  expertA,  aod  the  particles  themselves  for  animated  btingi.  I 
hftve  a  slide  of  coagulated  albumen  which  has  been  pre^^ared 
tilosed  up  for  eeTentcen  montliH  ;  in  this  there  may  he  ween,  ia  Uit 
field  of  the  microscope,  at  one  view,  thousands  of  miouto  globolef 
(too  small  to  bo  distinguished  with  a  power  of  200  diameters),  in 
constant  movement.  There  can  be  no  life  in  the  mutter,  yet  oa- 
merotts  experts  have  seen  it  and  pronounced  it  life,  and  only  om 
rt^cogulsted  it  for  what  it  is.  Such  thinga  should  teach  <muiioa  t» 
investigators  to  be  not  hasty  in  pronouncing  conclasloDB. 

In  workshops  and  manutactories,  dust  may  be  and  is  present  il 
such  quantity  and  quality  as  may  bo  supposed  capable  of  impaifiiig 
health*  As  for  example,  I  exaniined  at  your  request  the  diut  di- 
[joaited  m  the  [»olishing  shop  of  the  TJ^  S,  armory  in  Spring^eld 
It  is  u  fint^  black  powder.  I "  found  in  it  a  few  vegetable  fibren,  i 
few  apparently  oiganic  fragments  and  broken  crystals ;  but  t» 
thirds  to  three-fourths  of  it  was  particles  of  iroii,  in  Mmmpbom 
fragments  and  of  various  dimensions  from  1-100  m.  wtL  ^ipwwd^ 
and  curv  ed  and  irregular  fibres  and  ma^eg  of  iron,  witli  fibaim  jl^ 
ged  edges,  from  5  to  15  m.  m, ;  and  some  very  miante  p€f6ct 
spheres,  pi\>bably  iron.  It  can  hardly  be  doubled  tliat  coollsai 
breathing  im  atmosphere  charged  with  such  dust  must  be  iBjuriofl^ 
—but  that  belongs  to  the  medical  profes^on  to  decide,  not  to 

I  thought  I  might  se|»arate  tlie  iron  of  this  dust  from  Ibe  atbir 
€<matiti]eute,  by  means  of  a  magnet  To  my  mrpnm^  ikm  wuiff0^ 
took  the  whole  of  the  dust  from  a  white  paper,  as  ooinpl0l«hr 
ceuld  luiTe  b^en  done  with  a  brush.  As  the  Iron  is  all  thai  li  miRj 
attraeteii  by  the  magnet^  is  it  probabW  that  all  tlio  paitidei  ai  tk* 
dust  aj«  sufficiently  ooated  with  oil  to  be  adliem^  m  Ikat  tbef  d 
ftlck  together.  ^Flus  ifaggfiUs  a  means  by  whieb  It  ii  fikaly  a  liqi 
porthmi  if  not  all,  of  th«  dual  ma  j  lie  safMSKlel  from  tba  ^  ml 
tliva  mdmd  baimlem.  Let  pcimaiMnti  oc^  hf  ffiibLami^  Lhiutw 
isyigiiels  W  placed  abandan|ly  about  ibe  ggmAioitm  aad  p^StHag 
vb«>eU,  and  tli«  dast  will  adber^. 

I  baw  mJj  to  adii  myi^giet  that  I  kav«lM€fl  abia  m  memmfSik 
m  HaltL 

Re^flOtfUBy  jomSi 
Bo«rQ».  Dm.  i»tK  im. 
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HEALTH  OF  MINORS, 


The  legislature  of  1870  passed  the  followiJig  Resolve: — 

«  Eemhed,  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  HeiJth 
epecially  ascertain  and  include  in  their  annual  report  to  the 
lature  on  the  whole  number  of  minora  employed  in  all  the  oiMa^ 
woollen,  silk,  flax,  and  jute  manufactories  m  this  CJommon  wealth, ib4 
the  cauBCj  amount  and  rate  of  mortality  among  them^  and  how  ii 
comparea  with  the  mortality  of  all  other  persons  of  tlie  eanie  age  in 
this  Commonwealth  during  the  same  periods  of  time^  and  how  for 
the  particular  employment  of  such  minors  affect«  their  g^nei^ 
health  as  compared  with  the  effects  of  other  emptoymenta  upon  ^ht 
general  health  of  other  persons  of  similar  agea," 


In  compliance  with  this  RasoUe  the  State  Board  of  Heal 
made  application  to  the  Secretary  of  the  "  Americaa-Houie 
Manufacturer's  Committee/'  for  a  list  of  persons  or  corporatiofi^ 
engaged  iu  such  manufactures. 

This  information  was  furnished  in  July^  1870,  and  oa  the  lit 
day  of  August,  the  following  circular  was  sent  to  636  permit 
or  corporations,  (After  quoting  the  Eesolre  above  referred  lo)t 
"  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  furnish  the  State  Board  at 
Health  with  replies  to  the  following  questions  : — 

[ft  ifl  De<H!as«nr  to  d&uil^  ttte  Rg«i  ai  between  10  ftBd  16^  and  15  «Qd  90,  in  mAm  to 

eorreipoad  with  the  reluniiDf  the  BegJsCmtion  Reporti  tad  of  tho  Q^mm.\ 
i. — Wbat  da  ym  loanufactTir©  ? 

i. — How  many  person s  of  botb  sexes  of  the  ages  of  10  to  H  yean,  boll  tft- 
elusive ,  were  employ ed  by  you  on  the  lat  of  Au^uBt^  1S70  ? 
What  waa  the  average  n timber  during  tbe  year  18T0  ? 
8. — How  many  pewoos  of  b:jth  lexes  of  the  ages  of  15  to  19  yean,  bolk  ii- 
clusirei  were  employed  by  you  on  the  lat  of  August,  1870? 
What  was  the  average  number  during  the  year  1870  ? 
ii — How  many  deaths  occurred  amoag  tho^e  of  both  senet  employ «d  by  J«a 
m  1870,  of  tbe  ages  of  10  to  II  years,  both  ittcltuiTt  ? 
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Of  these  deatba  lio^  many  were  caused  bj — 
Accidents  from  machinery  ? 
Coti  sumption? 
Otter  disaases  ? 

5. — How  man  J  deaths  occurred  among  those  of  botli  aexes^  employed  hy  you 
in  1870,  gf  the  ages  of  15  to  19  years,  both  incltisive  ? 
Of  these  deaths  how  many  were  caused  by — 
Accidents  from  machinery  ? 
Consumption  ? 
Other  diseases  ? 

ft. — What  proportion  of  your  employees  of  both  sexes  of  all  the  above  ages, 
remained  in  your  service  throughout  the  year  1870  ? 
— What  was  the  average  length  of  service  of  your  employees  of  both  sexes, 

of  all  the  above  ages^  during  the  year  1870  ? 
[The  abjfrct  of  the  two  prece^ling  quesLiona  in  to  encleavDrto  ucertain  in  what  de;gT6e 
Ibe  cbingCA  ttc<:(ifricig  imotig  etDployees  mty  &fhci  the  Vftlue  of  itiUatics  of  mortality.} 

In  addition  to  the  nbove  mformation,  which  we  are  required  by 
the  legislature  to  obtain,  will  you  also  give  us  replies  to  the  foUow- 
ing  questions ; — 

8.  — What  was  the  percentage  of  absence  from  work  on  the  part  of  your  em- 

ployees of  all  ages  by  reason  of  sickness  in  1S70  ? 

9,  — Which  class  of  employees  suflfer  least  loss  of  time  from  sickness,  thoae 

who  live  in  tenements  provided  by  you  or  those  who  lire  in  tenements 

provided  by  others? 
t^. — Do  those  of  yonr  employees  who  have  been  in  the  United  States  less  than 

one  year  suffer  from  sickneis  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  than  otUera  ? 
It* — In  case  of  sickness,  is  it  the  duty  of  any  one  to  see  that  no  suiTeriiig  ii 

caused  by  neglect  of  proper  attention  ? 
1 2  — Bo  you  endeavor  to  prevent  sickness,  by  providing  fresh  air  in  the  work- 
rooms and  sleeping-rooms,  and  by  supervision  of  cellars,  sinks,  pHvies, 

cesspools  and  pigaties  ? 
IS. — Do  you  limit  the  number  of  persons  who  shall  occupy  sleeping-rooms  of 

a  certain  size  ? 

14^Do  3rou  guard  ag^nst  smallpox,  by  systematic  vaccination  ? 
tS, — How  many  hours  do  you  work  in  each  week  ? 

Aa  the  report  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  mnst,  by  stattite,  be 
presets teii  to  the  legislature  in  January,  it  becomes  necessary  that 
replies  to  the  foregoing  qaestions  should  be  mailed  to  our  address 
on  the  first  day  of  Jonuaryj  187L 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

George  DEmY,  M*  D,, 
Secretary  o/  the  Btaie  Board  of  MedltJL 
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On  the  20th  of  December,  1870,  the  ciroular  was  again  Mot 
to  all  parties  above  referred  to,  together  with  .stamped  and  di- 
rected envelopes  for  replies. 

The  result  of  this  endeavor  to  obtain  the  information  required 
by  the  legislature  is  seen  in  the  following  abstract.  The  list  was 
made  up  January  11, 1871,  and  from  that  time  to  the  present, 
(January  16),  only  three  additional  letters  have  been  received. 

Abstract  of  Manufacturers'  Replies 
To  questions  addressed  to  them  hy  the  State  Board  of  Healthy  5y  order  of  tki 


Legislature* 

Circulars  were  sent  to  680 

Cotton,  256 

Wool,  '    .      .  .841 

Silk,     .      .   .      .  21 

Flax,  15 

Jute,  8 

—  m 

Replies  were  reeeived  from  218 

Cotton,  97 

Wool,   .      .  .106 

Silk,  .  5 

Flax,  8 

Jute,  2 

  218 

Returned  by  post-office,       .      .      • '  *  23 

Returned  bj  mill  owners  not  manufacturing,  46 

Missent  to  manufacturers  not  of  the  above  classes,       ...  8 

  290 

Not  heard  from,  8i6 


[To  avoid  unnecessary  repetition,  a  general  reference  is  here 
made  in  the  following  tabular  replies  to  the  corresponding 
numbers  of  the  questions  on  pages  410  and  411.] 
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Second  Quettion. 


No.  Of 
1  Kepllei. 

HftTlng 
none 
ond«r  15. 

Aggregftte  No* 
employe<r 
under  16. 

Arerage 

No. 

Greatest  No. 
In  any  one 

Mill. 

Least 

No. 

Cotton, 
Woollen,  • 
Silk,  . 
Flax,  . 
Jnte,  . 

Total,  . 

94 
96 
5 
8 
2 

17 
20 
1 
4 
1 

2,350 
1,082 

77 
114 

80 

80.5 
14.2 
19.2 
28.5 
8.0 

265 
135 
62 
49 

1 
1 
1 

2 

205 

43 

3,653 

22.5 

265 

1 

Average. 

Cotton, 
Woollen,  . 
Silk,  . 
Flax,  . 
Jute,  . 

Total,  . 

89 
99 
5 
8 
2 

10 
13 
1 
4 

2,072 
1,212 

66 
117 

80 

26.2 

14. 

14. 

29.2 

40. 

286 
125 
52 
47 
50 

1 
1 
1 
1 
80 

203 

28 

3,457 

20.2 

286 

'  1 

7%ird  Qiiestian, 

No. 
of  Beplles. 

No.  employ- 
Ing  none 
under  20. 

Aggregate 

No. 

Arerage. 

Oreateat 

Leaat 

« 

Cotton, 
Wool,. 
Silk,  . 
Flax,  . 
Jute,  . 

Total,  . 

95 
102 
5 
8 
2 

8 
4 
1 

1 

5,672 

2,748 
212 
269 
78 

67.5 

27.9 

53. 

33.6 

78. 

1,106 
293 
109 
125 
78 

1 
1 
1 
4 

78 

212 

14 

8,979 

52. 

1,106 

1 

Average, 

Cotton, 
Wool,. 
Silk,  . 
Flax,  . 
Jute,  . 

Total,  . 

93 
100 
5 
8 
2 

2 
2 

5,956 
2,859 
204 
283 
108 

65.4 
29.2 
40.8 
85.4 
54. 

1,100 
315 
100 
146 
78 

1 
1 

2 
8 

80 

206 

4 

9,410 

44.9 

1,100 

1 
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JFourth  Quettion. 


- 

1 

» 

a 

o 

1 
3 

1 

1 

1 

11 

U 
§• 

1 

pa 

SEi 

9* 

CottoOf      »      •      «  4 

$5 

81 

11 

3 

14 

a 

i 

10 

1! 

Wool,  >      4      •      k  ■ 

102 

100 

2 

2 

1 

1 

Silk,  

5 

8 

6 

2 

2 

312 

196 

16 

4 

Note. — ^Many  of  the  mills  report  no  deaths  in  their  employees  daring  i 
long  series  of  years.  A  considerable  number  say,  moreover,  that  miuon 
leaving  their  mills  are  lost  sight  of,  and  that  whether  they  subsequently  die, 
from  disease  or  otherwise,  cannot  therefore  be  known. 


^fth  Question. 


i 

d 

,  1 

!  i 

u 

i 

i 

i 

at 

s 

i 

Is 

« 

V 

s 

u 

■      <  1 

o 

s 

Cotton, 

94 

72 

14 

3 

2 

2 

1 

22 

1 

16 

24 

41 

Wool,  . 

104 

94 

6 

2 

1 

1 

10 

1 

6 

10 

17 

Silk,  . 

5 

5 

Fla*,  .  . 

8 

7 

1 

1 

I 

1 

Jute,  . 

2 

2 

Tatali 

213 

180 

21 

5 

3 

a 

'1 

aa  1 

2 

23 

8# 

Sioeth  Question. 


j  Replies. 

1 

Reporting  100 
per  cent 

Reportlog  none. 

Average  per ON^ 

Cotton, 
Wool,. 

Silk,   .      .  . 
Flax,  .... 
Jute,  .... 

Total,  . 

87  18 
91    1  16 

^    i  ^ 

8    1  2 

1  1 

2      1  74. 
6      1  71. 
1  58. 
1  74. 
-      1  75. 

191 

32 

10      \  70.» 

*  Gentral  aTerefe. 
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Replies  to  this  queBtion  are  given  approximatively,  the  man- 
ufacturers reporting  in  some  cases  that  they  do  not  fully  under- 
stand the  question,  in  others  that  their  records  do  not  enable 
them  to  reply  with  accuracy,  in  others  that  they  are  unable  to 
determine  with  greater  precision ;  only  a  small  minority  give 
absolute  answers. 


Seventh  Qtiestim, 


« 

Shorteit 

Cotton,  * 

74 

0 

12 

i 

Wool, 

*      •      •      •  ■ 

80 

12 

4 

Silk,.  . 

i             •             B             .  « 

8 

1 

12 

5 

12 

11 

Jule, 

Total, 

12 

4 

Cotton,  ........ 

M 

2 

Wool,     p  ,  

90 

Silk, 

a 

|of  1 

Hu,  .  

5 

i  of  1 

Jiste^  ........ 

1 

"Very  small " 

143 

The  replies  show  considerable  variation  in  the  estimate  of 
absencei  the  estremes  being  5  per  cent,  and  0.  The  great 
majority  admit  their  replies  to  be  only  apprqximatiTe,  while  a 
large  number  e^tplaiu  that  "absence  by  reason  of  sickness" 
may  mean  indisposition  to  work  from  many  other  causes.  One 
manufacturer  replies  that  his  employees  *'  seem  fresher  on 
Saturday  night  than  on  Monday  morning."  Many  assert  that 
absence  in  their  mills  has  been  too  trifiing  to  be  reckoned. 
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• 

TtaOM  In  Compa- 

Those Itring  in 

DoabtczpiwMd, 

IMA 

ny**  Tenements. 

their  own. 

Ac 

Cotton, 

22 

7 

82 

91 

Wool,. 

11 

8 

80 

94 

Silk  

1 

4 

5 

Flax,  .... 

1 

6 

6 

Jute,  .      .      •  • 

2 

2 

Total,  •      •  • 

84 

11 

•  1&3 

198 

Of  the  152  replies  to  question  9,  about  half  saj  there  is  no 
perceptible  difference ;  the  rest  are  nearly  all  from  those  who 
either  exclusively  do  or  do  not  own  the  tenements,  and  m 
thus  unable  to  institute  a  comparison. 


Tenth  Question. 


In  a  greater 

degree. 

InaleM 
degree. 

Son^soiB* 
mIttaL 

ToCri. 

15 

3 

69 

87 

Wool,  

16 

8 

72 

91 

Silk,  

4 

4 

Flax,  

1 

1 

4 

6 

2 

2 

Total,  

82 

7 

151 

190 

Those  whose  answers  are  not  absolute,  either  misunderstand 
the  question,  and  answer  it  yes "  or  "  no,"  instead  of 
"greater"  or  "less;"  or  "do  not  employ  the  foreigners** 
referred  to,  or,  if  employing  them,  "  do  not  perceive  any 
difference." 
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Eleomth  Question. 


Tel. 

No. 

ToUl. 

65 

27 

92 

Wool,  

58 

37 

95 

Silk,  

2 

3 

5 

Flax,   

3 

5 

8 

1 

1 

Total,      .  ;  

128 

73 

Many  of  the  larger  mills  report  that  they  make  special  pro- 
yision  in  case  of  sickness,  in  the  employment  of  corporation 
physicians,  hospitals,  relief  societies,  nurses,  &q.  In  some 
instances  a  special  chamber  for  the  sick  is  required  to  be  kept 
in  reserve  in  each  corporation  boardhig-house. 


Twelfth  Qiiestian. 


• 

No. 

Total. 

89 

5 

94 

Wool,  

91 

7 

98 

Silk  

5 

5 

Flax  

6 

6 

1 

1 

102 

12 

204 

The  affirmative  answers  apply  especially  to  the  ventilation 
and  cleanliness  of  millsy  many  of  the  replies  distinctly  stating 
that  "  they  do  not  pay  special  attention  "  otherwise.  In  other 
cases  careful  attention  is  given  to  the  sanitary  condition  of 
boarding-houses  controlled  by  the  manufacturers. 

53 
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Thirteenth  Question. 


Tefk 

Ko. 

TotiL 

83 

59 

02 

30 

62 

9S 

Silk,  

4 

1 

6 

1 

5 

6 

1 

1 

Total,  

68. 

128 

196 

Many  of  those  replying  in  the  negative  do  not  own  tenements 
for  their  employees. 


Fourteenth  Question. 


No. 

Total 

Wool,  

60 

33 

OS 

37 

58 

95 

Silk,  

1 

3 

4 

Flax,      .      .  •  

2 

5 

7 

1 

1 

100 

100 

200 

In  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  negative  responses,  tb^ 
"  town  authorities  "  are  said  to  "  see  to  it." 
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crioisa  Of  Hocu  Wuslt, 

Cotloiiu 

Totml. 

•       •       ■        >  ' 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

2 

«        ,       p       »  , 

- 

1 

- 

1 

- 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

1 

13 

10 

2 

2 

- 

27 

.       ■        *        «  * 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

*        *        ,  ■■      .  f 

2 

2 

- 

4 



1 

- 

I 

2 

6 

1 

9 

.    .    .    .  . 

4 

3 

- 

1 

- 

la 

4 

G 

2 

12 

1 

02 

M 

2 

2 

1 

121 

2 

2 

2 

2 

i 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1 

2 

3 

2 

2 

64.8 

64J 

G2.2 

637 

66 

lener&l  ftverage,  •      •      .      .       ,      .      .      *      .   64  4 


le  comparison  of  deatli-ratea  among  minors  in  factories 
death-rates  among  minors  in  the  general  population  can* 
>e  made  iu  strict  compliance  witli  tlie  terms  of  tlie  Resolve, 
>  we  do  not  know  as  yet  cillieT  the  numbers  of  the  people 
sfijiite  agcSj  or  the  deaths  among  tliem  in  1870*  This  is  a 
er  of  little  consequence^  liowever,  since  mortality  rotes  at 
Lin  ages  are  very  nearly  tlie  same  in  every  year.  The  rates 
li  prevailed  in  IStiO  and  18G5  (years  of  census)  are  used 
e  following  table,  and  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
'ecord  of  1870  would  be  similar.  The  diminished  popula* 
between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  twenty  in  1865,  as  compared 
1860,  was  caused  by  the  loss  of  young  men  in  the  four 
ious  years  of  war, 

I 
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The  preceding  tabic  expresses  the  principal  facts  which 
were  directed  to  procure  in  so  far  as  ihe^  can  be  reached  i 
meanB  at  our  command. 

Most  of  the  larger  mills  ha^e  made  returns*  Most  of  the 
emaller  mills  have  not.  The  aggregate  of  nearly  thirteen  thoo' 
sand  minora  is  certainly  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  the 
whole  number  employed  in  factories  in  tfie  State. 

The  correspondence  in  death-rates  between  the  factory  pop- 
ulation and  the  whole  population  at  the  same  ages  is  remark- 
ably close,  so  much  so  as  to  leave  little  to  be  said.  A  certain 
allowance  is  to  be  made  for  the  deaths  of  young  men  in  18ii5, 
the  last  year  of  the  wan  Bnt  for  that,  the  deaths  from  all 
canses  between  fifteen  and  nineteen  would  have  been  about  tk 
same  in  the  general  population  in  1865  as  in  18*>0.  That  tins 
ia  80  is  apparent  by  looking  at  the  deaths  from  consumption  ia 
those  two  years.  I 

The  qfiestion  concerning  deaths  by  consumption  was  sent  to 
the  manufacturers,  because  of  the  fact  that  very  nearly  fortj 
per  cent  of  all  the  deaths  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  niue- 
teen  inclusive  are  from  this  disease  in  Massachusetts  every 
year. 

The  same  proportion  is  seen  to  be  also  returfied  in  llSTl 
among  the  mill  operatives.  1 

The  result  of  this  inquiry  shows  that  the  mortality  amonjf 
minors  in  factories,  in  so  far  as  it  is  expressed  by  tht  relurm 
we  have  receitwd,  is  the  same  as  in  the  general  population.  4 

We  think,  however,  that  such  returns  cannot  express  ibe 
whole  mortality  incident  to  factory  life. 

The  operatives  are  migratory.  They  do  not  generally  stay 
in  one  mill  a  year,  (See  table  based  on  the  replies  to  quel- 
tion  7.) 

It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  when  unfit  for  work  by  rei- 
son  of  sickness,  and  particularly  when  gradually  weakened  ia 
the  first  stages  of  consumption,  a  certain  proportion  of  opera- 
tives go  to  their  homes,  or  among  tiieir  friends^  and  are  lost 
sight  of.  If  this  is  so  it  must  surely  raise  the  rate  of  mor- 
tality  among  minors  in  factories  above  tliat  of  minors  in  liic 
general  population. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  young 
operatives  in  our  mills  are  drawn  for  the  most  part  from  a  dm 
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of  foreigners  who  do  not  live  under  circumstances  fayorable  to 
health,  and  whose  death-rate  at  all  ages  is  certainly  much 
higher  than  among  the  population  at  large. 

The  influence  of  occupations  on  health  is  of  the  greatest 
interest,  and  its  importance  is  fully  recognized  by  the  Board  of 
Health.  It  is,  however,  a  subject  more  difficult  to  study  in  this 
country  than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world,  from  the  ten- 
dency of  our  people  to  change  their  occupations.  This  diffi- 
culty meets  us  in  the  present  investigation. 

It  is  hoped,  however,  that  the  facts  which  we  have  been  able 
to  collect  may  be  found  useful  to  the  legislature  and  to  the 
people  of  the  Commonwealth. 


REPORT 

ME  USE  OF  MILK  FROM  COWS  AFFECTED  WITH 
"  FOOT  AND  MOUTH  DISEASE." 

Bt  Abthub  H.  Nichols,  M.  D.,  of  Boftton. 
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P^OTE  BY  THE  SeCRETART.] 

Th$  preceding  popers  were  presented  to  the  Ugislature  in 
script  on  the  2lst  day  of  Januart/^  1871,    At  thai  time  theeffidi 
upon  man  of  the  ^\foot  and  mouth  disease  ^  in  cattle  teere  uiufer 
pesiiffation  by  the  State  Board  of  Healthy  but  no  definite  rmiUikai 
been  reached.    Since  that  period^  and  while  this  t^olume  «»a# 
printed,  certain  facts  hai^e  been  ascertained  which  it  seems  i 
mnt  to  make  known  at  once^  as  the  disease  in  question  still  tjisU 
Mmmchmetts, 

The  singular  affection  of  a  family  in  Brighton  er^nied  tk 
attentimt  of  their  phy»icia?i,  Dr*  Mario7\  who  reported  to  us  eadjf 
in  January y  his  hdief  concerning  the  ccmse  of  the  disease^ 

Dr,  Nichols  lias  since  conclusineiy  proved  the  correctness  of  ik 
diagnosis^  and  has  added  much  information  on  the  whole  subject  ti 
the  following  pages. 

The  prompt  and  efficient  action  of  the  CaUU  Commissioners* has 
bmi  attended  with  cxceUent  results^  but  in  ^ite  of  their  efforts  it 
wiU  not  he  sur/trising  if  the  disease  shall  linger  among  i4s  in  smi 
localities  for  many  mmitlis  to  come, 

BoSTOKt  Febniftry  23d,  1871* 


4 


THE  EFFECTS  OF  THE  USE  OF  MILK  FROM  COWS  AF- 
FECTED WITH  APHTHA  EPIZOOTICA. 


Aphtha  epizoUica^  otiierwise  known  as  vesicular  mnrrain^  or 
foot  and  mouth  disease,  (nxaladie  apthongufaite^  mund*undr 
klauensenche}  is  an  exceedingly  contagious  disease  which  pre- 
vails amoDg  cattle,  horses,  sheep^  deer,  goats,  pigs,  etc.,  and  is 
characterized  by  an  erysipelatous-Iike  eruption  terminating  ui 
the  formation  of  vesicles,  pustules  and  ulcers •  The  attack  is 
generally  accompanied  by  slight  feverish  symptoms ;  the  aiiimal 
exhibits  an  uneasiness  in  standing,  and  an  unwillingness  to 
move,  or  if  an  attempt  is  made  to  walk,  decided  lameness 
is  noticed  in  one  or  more  limbs ,  The  local  symptoms  are  that 
described  by  George  W,  Balfour^  M.  D<  *. 

♦  Edin*  Med*  Jour.,  Feb.  1883, 
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"Tht^re  is  ^renemnf  a  harsh  and  freqnent  cough,  bnt  this  syrap- 
toni  IB  not  invrinable;  the  miicoun  merabmne  of  the  moiitb  is 
swollen,  and  exhibits  little  reddish  elevations ;  there  ia  a  considera- 
ble flow  of  saliva  from  the  motith,  and  in  about  twenty-four  hours 
from  the  finiit  afipcarjitieif  of  the  disease,  a  crop  of  veflicley  is  found 
to  be  thrown  otit  aerosa  the  upper  part  of  the  mouth,  along  the 
©ides  of  the  tongue-,  within  the  lips,  on  the  muzzle,  and  in  the 
no&trila. 

"Yegicles  are  also  occnsionally  found  around  the  roots  of  the 
homfij  and  on  the  external  parts  of  generation,  while  they  are  more 
common  in  the  interdigital  spaces  and  on  the  udiier  and  teats,  and 
these  latter  organs  are  often  very  nmvh  involved  in  those  animals 
which  are  far  advanced  in  gestation  or  in  those  giving  niilk*  These 
Tesicles  are  irregular  in  form,  and  have  neither  the  central  depresK 
eion  nor  the  distinct  inflammatory  areola  observed  in  tme  cow-pox. 
They  are  at  first  about  the  si^e  of  a  millet-seed,  but  gradually  in- 
crease in  siscG  to  that  of  a  kidney-bean,  or  larger  The  contents 
af  tliese  vesicles  are  at  first  pure  lymph,  but  within  a  few  hours  this 
becomes  more  or  less  opaque  from  the  admixture  of  shreds  of 
Ijmph  and  pus  corpuscles*  Sometimes  this  fluid  is  absorbed,  and 
the  cuticle  desquamates,  leaving  a  mw  surface;  at  other  times  the 
vesicles  burst  and  scabs  are  formed,  while  in  severer  cases  ulceration 
occurs  which  may  take  eight  or  ten  days  to  heal.  These  symptoms 
all  increase  till  about  the  third  day,  after  which  they  commence  to 
decrease,  and  in  mild  cases  the  animal  is  well  in  little  more  than  a 
week," 

The  mild  nature  of  the  disease  may  be  illustrated  by  an 
abstract  of  the  report  of  Mr,  Jeffs,  by  which  it  appears  that  the 
total  number  of  diseased  anin[iak  in  tlie  Bridgewater  district, 
England,  from  August  20th  to  October  1st,  18^19,  amounted  to 
1^855  cows,  544  heifers,  431  oxen,  38  bulls  and  43  pigs,  none  of 
which  died. 

It  seems  established  then  by  these  and  similar  observations, 
ttrat  a  fatal  termination  is  extremely  uncommon,  and  even 
where  death  has  taken  place,  it  has  apparently  resulted  not  so 
mncli  from  the  virulence  of  the  specific  poison,  as  from  simple 
inanition,  the  ulcerated  condition  of  the  mouth  and  tongue 
preventing  the  animal  from  taking  food  suflficient  for  nourish- 
ment 

The  small  number  of  prominent  symptoms,  and  the  fact  that 
there  have  appeared  as  yet  no  spurious  formt^  of  the  malady, 
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render  the  affection  easy  to  distinguish,  aud  one  case  praenH 
therefore  in  every  es«?ential  particular  a  model  of  all  others. 

The  above  described  distemper  which  in  some  uuknuwii 
ner  was  introduced  into  Euglaud  for  the  first  tirne  iu 
^nd  which  has  recently  visited  this  State,  presents  seirer* 
features  of  more  than  ordinary  interest.  The  manner  of  i<i 
original  introduction  into  the  town  of  Brighton,  where  it  wti 
first  noticed ;  its  radiation  from  this  place  as  a  central  pomt, 
thus  penetrating  distant  comities  and  States  ;  th6  mode  of  its 
extension,  at  times  moving  regularly  along  throiifjh  contlguoiii 
farms,  at  otbers  travelling  over  considerable  districts  and  appoa^ 
ing  in  remote  localities;  the  development  aud  prapagatioa o( 
the  disease  as  affected  by  conditions  of  temperature  and  other 
atmospheric  inflnences^ — all  these  present  practical  and  inte^ 
esting  questions  for  scientific  investigation,  the  solution  ^ 
which  there  is  reason  to  believe,  would  demonstrate  most 
forcibly  llie  utility  of  sanitary  cordons**  and  other  restrictive 
measures  for  preventing  the  spread  of  the  malady,  which  have 
been  recently  put  in  operation  by  the  State  Cattle  Commis- 
siojiers* 

Tlie  absence  of  accurate  data  renders  it  impossible  to  settle 
conclusively  many  of  these  points,  and  it  is  propoFed  therefiire 
in  this  article  to  answer  merely  one  question  which  meets  m  it 
the  very  threshold  of  all  inquiry,  viz  :  in  what  manner  c^o  die 
disease  be  eommunicated  to  human  beings  ? 

It  has  long  been  known  to  medical  men,  that  children  wliO 
had  been  fed  with  the  milk  of  affected  cows,  were  not  uqIx*> 
qnently  attacked  ^^ith  vomiting  and  dlarrtice^,  but  it  was  muu* 
tained  that  these  symptoms  migiit  be  ejcptalned  witlKHit 
assuming  that  the  specific  puison  of  the  disease  had  bee^  coffi* 
luuuicated,  sijice  it  has  been  remarked  tliat  at  the  height 
the  disease,  the  milk  very  fioon  turns  sour;  it  also  eoagula 
upon  being  boiled,  or  having  its  temperature  very  sligU 
raised,  and  moreover  has  been  found  at  this  time  to  con  lain 
corpuscleS|t  ajid  it  was  thought  theruforci  that  ih^m 

•  Veteriii*ri*n,  Vol,  XIT.,  p*  184* 

f  It  has  not  yet  be«a  flAtbfftCtorily  aacertjiificii  whether  thei«  cotpqicltts  art  x.n-M 
irith  the  milk,  or  {us  woM  Bmm  mofe  pTobahiel  they  derire  Iheit  orif^n 
tales  OB  the  tidd^r,  Aud  are  transferred  to  the  pail  by  th«  pro€«es  of  milking,     A  mktm- 
oopicftl  exftmLoatloD  was  aisde  of  lh«  in  ilk  from  itm  cow  Mm  at  Brightwi^  whkk 
raco^erlog  rVom  a  tevcrt!  attAck^    la  thk  itiftUace  neither  ptii  mt  pAmailk  grovtteMI 
dutiKttjd,  but  the  milk  was  found  to  b«  4Qur  four  houra  alter  tt  wia  SBcntod. 
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alone  were  sufficient  to  account  for  the  abo^e  intostinal  disor- 
ders. The  recent  outbreak  in  this  ^tate  has  afforded  strong 
additional  evidence  that  the  use  of  such  Bailk  raay  be  followed 
not  only  by  lesions  of  the  mouth  and  intestines,  but  also  by  a 
wrlbmarked  cutaneous  eruption,  as  shown  by  eases  which 
occurred  in  the  practice  of  Dr.  H.  E,  Marion,  of  Brighton »  by 
whom  the  method  of  the  introduction  of  the  contagion  was  dis- 
tinctly traced. 

It  secerns  that  shortly  after  the  malady  appeared  in  the  cattle- 
yards  at  Brlgliton,  it  attacked  fourteen  cows,  constituting  a 
dnirv  which  is  situated  over  a  mile  from  the  yards.  Attention 
was  first  attracted  to  one  of  the  cows  from  the  fact  that  she  re- 
tnmd  to  eat»  and  upon  examination  the  entire  inner  surface  of 
the  nioutli  was  found  to  be  covered  with  a  slimy  secretion  j  and 
DU microns  ulcers  were  seen  on  the  lips  and  tongue.  Altliough 
this  animal  was  immediately  removed  from  the  barn,  the  others 
were  soon  after  seized  in  like  manner.  It  is  certaiu  that  after 
the  appearance  of  the  disease  in  the  first  cow^  the  milk  was  for 
a  while  consumed  as  usual^  the  eymptoiiis  not  having  become 
sufficiently  developed  to  enable  their  true  nature  to  be  recog- 
nized by  the  milkurs,*  so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
milk  of  one  diseased  cow,  together  with  that  of  thirteen  others, 
at  that  time  unaffected,  was  distributed  to  various  famUios,  dur- 
ing a  period  not  exceeding  two  or  three  days. 

In  one  family,  the  members  of  which  partook  freely  of  milk 
from  this  source,  a  peculiar  disease  broke  out  in  the  course  of 
five  or  six  days^  causing  at  the  same  time  similar  and  well- 
marked  symptoms  in  no  less  than  three  individiiats,  all  adults* 
These  symptoms  consisted  of  loss  of  appetite,  nausea^  slight 
acceleration  of  the  pulse j  swelling  of  tonsils  and  sub-maxillary 
glands,  tlie  appearance  of  a  few  vesicles  upon  the  lips  and 
tongue,  and  a  singular  cutaneous  eruption  on  the  lower  ex- 
trumities,  consisting  of  clusters  of  papules^  vesicles,  pustules  and 
ulcers  of  different  sizes, — tlie  latter  characterized  by  a  dark-red 
color,  while  their  peripheral  margin  wa^  slightlj  elevated  and 
mflamed.    These  appearances,  in  varied  stagos  of  development, 

•  In  juKki  to  th«  pfGprietiir  ttf  thla  dairy  i  wham  fjeeuniirv  UiU  liii  bien  he^v^K  It 

uld  be  itAtiHlf  that  as  iaoa  as  the  tru«  chaTiLctiir  of  ih»  dlmfkm  bei^ani«  knowtif  be  ml 
noi3^td  all  tamilies  supplied  by  bim^  and  urde^■a  all  the  milk  flalisequ<*ijny  obtaroed 
from  dueased  aoimab  to  b«  Ikrown  awaj. 
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were  all  Beau  at  one  and  the  same  time,  iudi eating  that  &  fi 
outbreiik  of  vesicles  was  taking  place  as?  rapidly  as  lit© 
ones  disappeared,    lu  eaoii  iiietance  the  eruption  was  conCt 
to  one  limb,  in  two  instances  appearing  upon  the  front  & 
aide  of  the  llilgh,  and  in  tlie  oiher  just  below  the  kiief,  and 
although  attended  hy  no  great  constitutional  disturbance,  «m 
nevertlieless,  rather  tedioua  in  its  progress,  lasting  six  or  seven 
weeks. 

Inquiries  were  instituted  with  the  idea  of  ascertaining  wbetkf 
other  cases,  traceable  to  ibis  infected  farm,  e^Eisted  in  the  lo^i* 
uud  it  transpired  that  another  less  pronounced  instance  of  tlie 
disease  occurred  at  exactly  the  same  time,  in  a  woman  who  bid 
heeii  !^^pplied  with  milk  from  this  dairy,  Dr,  Bramao, 
Brighton*  by  whom  tlie  casowas  observed,  furnishes  thedetai 
us  AjIIuws  : — 

"The  Bymptoms  here  noticed  were  an  efflorescence  upon  hotbli 
which  at  a  diatunce  louked  swollen  and  everted,  and  on  t^lostT 
amination  were  found  to  be  BiUiided  with  minute  vesicles  antJ 
apthous  patches  ;  decided  swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  thr 
gums  and  nasal  cavity,  pain  and  tendernesa  in  the  region  of  tiii? 
abdomen,  and  diarrhosa." 

In  order  to  demonstrate  more  conclusively  the  specific  na 
of  the  cutaneous  eruption, quills  were  charged  with  the  coutea 
of  those  vesicles  in  the  Immaii  subject,  and  the  |>oisonoaf  al 
ment  was  in  tliis  way  transferred  to  the  bodies  of  two  you 
rabbits.    At  the  expiration  of  two  days,  the  inner  surfr 
of  the  upper  lips  was  found  to  bo  swollen  and  covered  with 
bloody  discharge  ;  later,  several  small  white  specks  were  forss 
upon  tlie  inflamed  spots,  and  the  auiuials  were  seized  with  oott< 
vulsions  and  died^  one  in  three,  the  other  in  four  days  frofH 
the  time  of  inoculation. 

Portions  of  the  same  lymph  were  next  introduced  by  th©o 
diuary  method  of  scarification  into  the  arm  of  a  healthy  man. 
two  days  vesicles  began  to  form  at  two  of  the  three  points 
inoculation,  similar  to  tliose  upon  the  thigh  of  the  woman  from 
whom  the  lymph  was  obtained.    In  four  or  five  days  mor&t 
these  vesicles,  liaviug  attained  the  size  of  a  large  split  pea,  w«rs 
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ruptured,  and  iu  their  pkceB  appeared  uuheaUhy-lookiiig 
ulcers,  wliiclt  instead  of  liealing,  GODtiiiued  to  increase  in  size.* 

Tlie  fact  that  the  milk  of  diseased  cowa  may  produce  an  erup- 
tion on  the  surface  of  the  body  of  human  beings,  analogous  to 
that  developed  in  animals,  has  been  satisfactorily  shown  by  Pro- 
fessor Hertwig,t  of  Berlin,  in  a  series  of  experiments  performed 
upon  himself.  He  began  by  drinking  daily  a  quart  of  fresh  milk 
taken  from  a  diseased  cow,  and  upon  tlie  second  day  experienced 
a  slight  fever,  contractions  of  the  limbs,  headache,  beat  and  dry- 
ness of  the  mouth,  and  an  itching  sensation  in  hands  and 
fiugers*  Five  days  later,  the  mucous  membrane  of  tho  mouth 
and  tongue  became  perceptibly  swollen >  and  small  vesicles  ap- 
peared. These  vesicles  increased  iu  size  for  a  few  days,  and  at 
last  burst,  leaving  in  their  place  dark  apthous  patclies,  which 
did  not  disappear  for  a  considerable  length  of  time.  Upon  the 
hands  and  fingers  moreover,  vesicles  appeared  which  afterwards 
burst  and  dried  np  in  the  same  manner.  Similar  expenmentt 
were  performed  by  Jacob4  at  Basle,  iu  which  case  vesicles 
were  formed  upon  the  cliest. 

Two  cases  reported  by  Dr*  J.  Hislop§  are  in  this  eonnec- 
tioti,  interesting  on  account  of  the  anomalous  character  of  the 
eruption  v — 

"  In  Angust,  186*2  Mrs,  X.,  the  w^fe  of  an  extensive  farmer  came 
under  my  cnre^  on  accouut  of  an  erui>lion  of  bright  red  spots  one* 
eighth  of  an  tucli  in  diameter,  covered  with  a  thin  white  desciuama- 
tion,  which  were  so  thickly  sprinkled  over  her  leet,  legs,  thighs,  and 
the  lower  part  of  her  body  as  to  leave  only  minute  intersipaces  of 
40iind  skin.    *****  * 

<*  On  a  subsequent  visit  to  my  patient  I  found  her  hiisbaud  com- 
plaiuing  of  sore  mouth  and  throat*  Upon  exanunation  I  found  the 
mucous  membrane  ot  his  lips,  mouth,  tongue  and  throat  studded 
with  small  ulet^i^  g'ving  olf  a  white  slongh,  which  left  behind  it  a 
ole&n  but  highly-sensitive  cup-shaped  cavity ;  his  forehead  was  also 

9'  At  the  presetit  dale,  (Feb.  S3f)  twelvQ  dar9  nl'ter  ii)OCft1«tJ0t},  thw  ulcer*  Knva  glrcn 
no  iodicAtioii  cif  beilthy  iCtJon,  m  thAt  ihcir  uDeqiiivticil  chincter  leaver  no  tivrnhx  «a  to 
llie  coatagbytness  oriUe  affeetion,  Xhii^  4bttngui^UiU|^  It  train  other  fiirms  of  ciitBiietitu 
vrtif^tjon,  which  though  somewhat  iimikr  in  a{}|)e«r«i!ce  tre  nuvertlielesa  naii-c  intigiaui* 

A.  H-  K. 

t  MedJcijiiiiehe  VmiDftKcitung,  1604,  No.  43,  (i.  2!£C}. 

{  Jnurnal      ^K^ilidoe  V^Ldrinaire,  pub.    TE^u^e  de  LyoDf  Tom«  II-,  ISiS* 
I  Edin,  Med.  Eeview,  Feb,  lS6a,  p.  704. 
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covere^l  with  an  eniption  similar  to  that  upon  the  lower  *'  ' 
of  his  wife.  As  ihh  peculiar  combination  of  symptom^  ^ 
so  closely  conneeted  was  to  say  the  least  of  it  remarkab^  1  mtde 
strict  inquiries,  and  distinctly  fl^ceitained  that  the  only  cau^  ihit 
could  be  assigned  for  this  peculiar  affection  was  the  circumitfiiiei 
that  the  whole  of  Mn  X.^a  cows  were  at  that  time  kbonng  under 
the  vesicular  murrain  {Aphtha  M^izoaHca).   *    ♦    ♦  ♦ 

subsequently  ascertaiiied  upon  inqmry  the  vsrioiiE  other  indi- 
viduals employed  about  the  cattle  had  auf^red  from  similar  symp- 
toms, though  in  a  less  degree.    *    #    •  • 

Several  of  the  children  about  the  house  were  also  afieeted  witli 
sore  throats,  but  the  symptoms  in  their  case  were  mild.  ♦  •  • 
The  ihinily  were  in  the  habit  of  freely  using  the  milk  fri^h  from 
cows*'* 


1 


The  disease  is  also  capable  of  being  communicated  by  direct 
contagion,  by  means  of  the  viscous  socretion  from  the  mouthi 
of  animals,  as  well  as  by  the  contents  of  the  vesicles, 

Hildebrandt*  relates  instances  where  contact  with  these 
secretions  iias  produced  apthous  eruption  in  the  mouth,  con- 
junctivitis, and  a  pemphigus- like  eruption  on  various  portions 
of  tho  skin.  Broschef  reports  tlie  case  of  two  girls  who  bad 
milked  cows  with  diseased  udders,  upon  whose  fingers  and  loas 
there  appeared  swollen  spots,  upon  which  spots  were  aDterward 
formed  vesicles,  analogous  to  those  ou  the  udders  of  the  cowi 
wliich  they  had  milked. 

Tlie  above  views  may  be  thus  stated  in  a  condensed  fortn, 

1.    It  is  proved  that  Aphtha  Epizooiica  may  be  commuuica 
to  man  through  the  medium  of  diseased  milk^  as  well  as  1 
direct  contagion. 

'i.  Til 6  disease  produced  in  human  beings  by  the  use  of  tljw 
milk  is  not  usually  to  be  dreaded,  for  it  is  by  do  means  formid* 
able  ;  it  is  generally  limited  to  a  sore  mouth,  and  in  very  rare 
instances  is  accompanied  by  an  eruption  on  the  surface  of  the 
body.  The  use  of  such  milk  by  feeble  persons  and  young  chilr 
dren  might  however  be  followed  by  more  serioua  consequeDoa^ 

In  no  well  ascertained  case  has  it  been  found  thai  any  iU 
effects  iiave  been  produced  by  eating  the  flesh  of  diseased  tot- 
mals,  although  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  at  the  outbreak 


•  MaRaslne  furThierli.   1840.   VI.  S, 

t  Die  Mmil  und  RlAu^nfteuche  de?  Hinder,  «tc.   Dnftden,  ie3l>* 
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of  the  distemper  in  Massachusetts,  and  before  public  attention 
had  been  directed  to  its  true  character,  a  considerable  number 
of  animals,  in  which  the  usual  premonitory  symptoms  had  ap- 
peared, were  slaughtered  and  their  flesh  sold. 

In  accordance  with  the  general  law  that  animal  poisons  are 
destroyed  when  subjected  to  a  very  high  temperature,  we  are 
justified  in  believing  that  the  affection  can  never  be  communi- 
cated to  man  through  the  medium  of  the  meat,  provided  it  be 
thoroughly  cooked,  and  upon  the  same  principle  the  milk  might  » 
be  rendered  innocuous  by  being  boiled. 
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Commontoialt^  of  ^KMudgmtitB. 

Boston,  January  22,  1873. 
>RACE  H.  CooLiDGE,  President  of  the  Senate  of  Massachusetts. 

— I  have  the  honor  to  preseut  to  the  Legislature,  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of 
• 

Very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

GEORGE  DERBY, 

Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Health, 
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GENERAL  REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD. 


To  the  Honorable  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre$eniaimi 
of  31assachtiseits* 

We  herewitb  present  to  the  legislature  the  third  atinitftl  re- 
port of  the  State  Board  of  Health.  We  find  reason  to  be  glad 
that  30  much  has  already  been  accomplished  tlirough  tlie  dimi 
and  uidireet  iuflueuce  which  the  Board  has  beeu  able  to  eiert 
We  trust  that  the  papers  now  submitted  will  cammetid  theoK 
selves  to  the  legislature ;  and  we  are  specially  desirous  lhat 
the  use  which  has  beeu  made  of  the  executive  power  placed  in 
our  bauds  fay  the  Act  of  April  8,  1871^  may  be  approved;  mi 
that  thus  the  same  moral  and  material  aid  which  has  hmn  gtm 
us  in  the  past  may  be  contiimed  lu  the  future* 

Doings  under  the  Law  concemin^  SlangHer-homeMj  mi 
Noxwts  and  Offensive  TVadeM, 

A  detailed  account  is  herewith  submitted  of  the  Tftriom 
hearings  aud  decisions  of  the  Board  under  this  statu te>  It 
will  be  seen  that  we  have  been  called  to  consider  some  of  the 
worst  nuisances  in  the  Commonwealth.  The  meetiogs  sum- 
moned to  hear  these  cases  have  been  at  times  very  laborioai 
and  irksome  to  the  members  of  the  Board. 

It  18  to  be  hoped  that  less  of  this  duty  will  hereafter  be 
required,  and  this  seems  probable  inasmuch  as  the  iiuisaiioei 
at  Brighton  will  ere  long  disappear . 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  cases  brought  before  tlie  BoAnl 
nnder  the  law  of  April  8,  1871,  with  the  decision  in  eaoh  cm: 

1,  William  H,  Dow  of  Boston,    Bone-boiling*  (Ord<9^ 

"  cease  and  desist,") 

2.  Smith  Adams  of  Lowell.   Blaughtering  and  bone-UiUiif* 
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3*  George  A.  Sawyer  of  Watertown*    Slaughtering.    (  Ordered 
to  discontinue  certain  proceas^e.) 

4,  Terence  McGovem  of  Lawrence.    Bone-boiling,  (Ordered 

to  diecontinue  certain  processes.) 

5.  E»  &  C.  Rice  of  Brighton,    Depot  for  blood,  collected  from 

slaughter-houBes.    (Ordered  to  discontinue)* 

6,  Aaguatua  WieU  of  Brighton,    Slaughtering.    (Ordered  to 

"  cease  and  desist.*') 

7.  Christopher  Friscbner  of  Bnghtan.    Slaughtering.  (Ordered 

to  *'  cease  and  desist,") 
8<  J,  S.  Mead  of  Milford.    Bone-boiling,    (Ordered  to  "cease 
and  desist") 

9-  J-  W,  &  G.       IloUis  of  Brighton,    Slaughtering.  (Ordered 
to  "  cease  and  desist.") 

10.  Korth,  Meriam  &  Co,  of  East  Cambridge, 

11.  J.  P.  Squires  ifc  Co.  of  East  Cambridge. 

12.  Joseph  Boynton  of  Ea^t  Cambridge* 

(Complaints  against  the  above  hog-slaughtering  eatabliabraeuta 
were  made  by  the  health  authorities  of  Cambridge  and 
Somerville,  At  the  time  appointed  for  a  hearing  they 
were  withdrawn  by  the  complainants.) 
13*  L*  F.  Merrill  of  Somefvtlle,  Fat-rendering.  (Ordered  to 
"  ceaae  and  desist*^) 

14.  Aaron  Guudenhuyxer  of  Brighton.    Slaughtering.  (Ordered 

to  *'  cease  and  desist.") 

15,  Nahnm  Ward  &  Co.,  of  Boston,    Bone-boiUng*  (Ordered 

to  "  cease  and  delist,'*) 
16-  Charles  Sandereon  of  Brighton,    SlaughteriDg,    (Ordered  to 
caaae  and  desist.") 

17.  John  Dupee  of  Brighton-    Slaughtering*    (Ordered  to  ''cease 

and  desist ") 

18.  Jeremiah  Pratt  of  Brighton,    Slaughtering-    {This  case  waa 

heard  on  the  21st  October,  but  no  dtecision  was  made.) 

19.  Augustus  Wietz  of  Brighton.    Slauglitering.    This  refers  to 

a  new  place  occupied  by  the  defendant  after  another 
place  had  been  ordered  to  be  closed  by  the  Board. 
(Ordered  to  "cease  and  deaist.") 

20-  Sebastian  Wietz  of  Brighton-    Slaughtering.    At  the  lime 

appointed  for  a  "hearing'*  the  complainants  failed  to 
appear* 

21-  Upton  Ss  Ames  of  Brighton.    Bone-boihng.    (Ordered  to 

**  cease  and  desist'') 
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23,  City  of  CharlestoTSTi.  Stomgie  of  Swill  at  Almihonse, 
(Ordered  to  be  discontinued  during  the  montlii  of  June, 
July,  August  and  September.)  ^ 

A  hearing  on  a  second  complaint  against  N,  Ward  A  Ca 
has  been  postponed  at  the  request  of  tlie  couosel  for  complai^ 
ants.  ^ 
This  disposes  of  every  case  brought  before  the  Boards  except 
one,  which  was  expressed  so  indefinitely  that  the  Board  decHiid 
to  receive  it  and  notified  the  complainants  of  their  objeciioa 
to  its  form. 

Many  of  the  orders  above  referred  to  have  been  complied 
with.  It  is,  however,  known  to  the  Board  that  in  some  instances 
they  have  been  disregarded.  In  view  of  this  fact,  and  in  coo- 
sequence  of  certain  applications  made  to  the  Board  for  the 
enforcement  of  their  orders  tlirough  appeal  to  the  supreme 
court  as  provided  in  the  statute,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Boards 
October  21st,  1871,  the  following  vote  was  passed  : — 

"Whereas  certain  parties  against  whom  complaints  have  hetn 
made  for  carrjHng  on  noxious  and  offensive  trades,  have,  iaiK>n  ^iie 
notice  and  hearing  before  this  Board  been  ordered  to  delist  nmi 
cease  from  farther  carrying  on  said  tradee ;  but,  as  the  Boanl  aPe 
informed,  said  parties  have  disregarded  aaid  orders*    And  iKe 
attorney- general  upon  request  made  to  him  by  the  Se ere Unr 
the  feoard  having  satd  that  he  could  not  in  consequence  of  prissin^ 
official  duties  aid  in  the  enforcement  of  said  or<lera  by  afiplyiiig  t« 
the  supreme  judicial  court,  and  the  Board  having  as  they 
no  authority  to  employ  counsel  to  appear  before  said  court  hr  dw 
purpose  of  procuring  injunctions  as  contemplated  by  the  stnlnv 
1S71>  chapter  167  i  therefore, 

Voiedy  That  the  Secretary  bo  directed  to  notify  the  eomplaioAtiii 
in  the  cases  referred  to^  or  their  attorneys,  so  that  they  majrmiil 
the  necessary  applioation  to  the  supreme  judimal  aoiut  for  tlit 
abatement  of  the  nuisances  of  which  they  complain  ;  and  tJxAt  ^ 
*  Secretary  he  directed  to  furnish  such  complainants  or  their  attorniji 
with  every  fat'ilily  in  his  power  to  enable  them  to  make  such  ippfr 
cation  ©ffeotuah" 

In  one  case  only  (that  of  E.  &  C.  Rice  of  Brightoii}  hi* 
application  for  the  eiiforcement  of  our  order  reached  Ibeio* 
preme  court,  and  it  was  at  ouce  granted.   Other  cases  in  which 
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our  orders  were  disregarded  aro  in  the  iiands  of  the  ooioplain- 
aut'fl  fK>y  tisel,  to  whom  in  acoordanoe  with  the  vote  of  tlic  Board 
mhovB  referred  to,  certified  copies  of  our  action  Iiave  been 
delivered. 

The  Brighton  Butchers  j  and  the  Proposed  AbaUoir. 
In  our  last  report  we  were  compelled  to  say  tliat  the  project 
of  building  an  abattoir  was  prevented  by  the  steady  oppo&itioa  of 
the  promiuent  butcherSp  We  are  happy  now  to  state  tliat  this 
opposition  has  ceased ;  that  laud  has  been  bought,  and  that 
plans  are  now  being  made  for  the  erection  of  buildings  in 
which  all  portions  of  the  slaughtered  animals  can  be  converted 
into  usefal  materials  on  the  spot.  Ample  structures  for  these 
most  important  purposes  will  soon  be  erected  along  the  borders 
of  Charles  River.  The  probable  result  will  be  that  Brighton, 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  towns  adjacent  to  Boston,  in* 
stead  of  being  a  nuisance  to  itself  and  to  all  travellers  through 
itB  borders,  will  be  rid  of  all  those  things  which  now  make  it 
ofiTensive.  It  will  be  observed  that  by  the  Act  of  incorporation 
of  the  Buteliers'  Slaughtering  and  Melting  Association,  this 
Board  is  ordered  to  see  not  only  that  the  buildings  are  property 
arranged,  but  is  also  required  to  prescribe  rules  for  the  future 
guidance  of  all  wlio  carry  on  tlieir  trade  within  the  enclosure. 
Under  this  law,  proper  inspection  will  prevent  the  entrance  of 
any  dead  or  diseased  animal,  or  the  exit  of  any  flesh  unfit  for 
food.  It  is  obvious  that  these  regulations,  together  witli  the 
fact  that  this  Board  lias  a  right  to  direct  all  engaged  in 
slaughtering  within  six  miles  of  the  State  House  to  transact 
their  business  at  the  abattoir  if  it  is  found  to  be  a  nuisance 
elsewhere,  will  be  a  tower  of  defence  for  Boston  and  its  vicinity 
against  the  sale  of  unwholesome  moats*  The  meat  of  the 
Brighton  abattoir  will  be  preferred  by  all  prudent  consumers. 

Slaughterwg^  Bone- Boilings  and  Fat- MeHittg-, 

the  Sbprstart.) 

The  Board  desires  to  call  attention  to  a  special  report  by  the 
Secretary,  in  which  may  be  found  a  detailed  and  connected 
history  of  the  operation  of  the  law  of  April  8ih  with  reference 
to  such  general  reform  in  the  manner  of  conducting  these 
Irades  as  will  make  them  no  longer  ^'  noxious  and  offensive." 
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The  Board  ever  since  ita  first  establishment  has  had  this  qm^ 
tion  fully  before  it  be  one  of  great  importaucQi 

The  Evil  Effects  of  Arsenic  in  Certain  Green  Colofs* 

(By  Dr.  Fkakk  W*  DRJLPaB.) 

This  paper  ia  of  great  interest,  and  will  be  found  to 
many  useful  applications.  It  should  be  read  by  ladies  who 
choose  green  as  a  color  for  the  walls  of  their  drawing-room^ar 
for  their  dresses,  or  who  wish  to  wear  bright  groea  flower  leatw 
as  oniaraents.  Guardiajfis  of  children  should  heware  of  greea* 
painted  toys.  The  green-paper  covers  of  Boston  confeclioaeTj 
are  sometimes  dt3adly.  Green  km p-s hades  are  to  be  suspectai 
All  that  is  needed  to  protect  the  community  from  these  daagcri 
is  such  knowledge  of  the  subject  as  is  given  in  this  report, 

Mill-Dams  and  Water  ObdmcHons, 

(By  the  SKCitSTAaT./ 

Tlia  hygienic  effect  of  the  building  of  damsia  usually  whcllj 
ignored  by  capitalists  and  legislators.  We  here  see  the  danger 
to  life  of  proceeding  thus  blindly.  Here  are  facts  suffici^al 
to  convince  any  unprejudiced  mind  that  consumpiiou  tfid 
malarious  fevers  are  thus  aroused.  Epidemics  flourish  uear 
such  water  obstructions.  Great  nuisances  are  thus  created  ia 
various  places  cited  in  this  report.  It  will  be  seen  that  tlie 
industrial  and  hygienic  questions  are  inseparably  joined,  and  it 
will  be  well  that  our  legislature  should  so  regard  them  whm 
mill-dams  arc  thought  necessary  to  aid  capital  in  its  honorable 
endeavor  to  turn  our  various  water-courses  to  the  benefit  d 
man*  ^ 


Afcoholic  Drinks — Their  Use  and  Abuse — Analysis  of  ike  fr- 
formation   Derived  from   Correspondence  ihroughoui  iht 
Giobe. 

The  Board  submits  to  the  legislature  this  paper  prepared  wit^i 
care  and  labor  by  tlie  Gliairman  of  the  Board. 

It  is  a  more  thorough  analysis  of  the  correspondenoe  pub* 
lished  last  year  than  could  be  made  at  tliat  time.  The  Bfltrd 
presents  it  as  a  valuable  contributiou  to  the  discussion  of  the 
general  subject  of  the  use  and  effect  of  intoxicating  dnnk$»b4tl 
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without  ez pressing,  as  a  Board,  mj  opinion  coticerning  the  in- 
ferences made  by  the  writerjor  oy  the  special  methods  advocated 
by  him. 

The  idea  of  bringing  intemperance  under  coemic  law,  and  of 
graphicBllj  representing  that  fact>  the  Board  believe  ia  brought 
out  in  this  paper  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  subject. 

The  Board  heartily  commend  the  proposition  for  the  establish- 
ment of  ioebriate  asylums  for  the  reetoration  to  health  of  dip' 
soman  iaea. 


It  is  the  hope  of  the  Board  to  be  able  to  investigate  the  quality 
of  food  in  its  various  forms  as  o0ered  for  sale  in  Massachusetts* 
The  inquiry  by  Mr,  Hill  concerning  canned-fruits,  vinegar  and 
coffee,  is  a  contribution  to  this  general  design*  ^ 
As  regards  fruits,  it  would  appear  from  the  specimens  ex- 
amined that  although  traces  of  metal  were  found  in  the  cans, 
|ibeir  amount  was  exceedingly  small.  It  is  to  be  remembered, 
liowever,  that  the  solder  contains  a  large  proportion  of  lead, 
.which  may  be  readily  dissolved  in  case  the  fruit  undergoes  acid 
[fermentation^ — a  thing  not  unlikely  to  Iiappen, 


It  is  also  evident  that  care  ^Imuld  be  used  in  sealing  the  cans 
that  tlie  solder  does  not  drop  within. 

Vinegar  is  found  to  be  sometimes  fortified  with  sulphuric 
acid,  which  no  one  would  like  to  have  mingled  with  his  food. 
It  also  appears  that  lead  faucets  are  »ot  infrequently  used  in 
[Tinegar  barrels — a  practice  full  of  danger,  as  will  appear  by 
reference  to  our  report  of  last  year  on  poisoning  by  lead. 

Coffee  bought  in  bulk  was  found  to  be  really  what  it  pur- 
ported to  be,  while  so  called  coffee  put  up  in  pound  parcels 
Iwas  largely  made  up  of  pease  and  beans,  and  in  one  specimen 
eoutained  no  coffee  at  all,  Tiiese  facts  the  Board  believe  are 
worthy  of  consideration  by  every  householder. 


Dr-  Jarvis  has  contributed  a  valuable  paper  with  reference  to 
the  classification  of  insane  people-  He  urges  the  necessity  of 
Tariation  in  the  cliaracter  of  the  architecture  of  asylums  to 
meet  the  various  classes  of  patients,  and  of  erecting  buildings 


Adufieration  of  Food^ 

{By  Mr.  Hkhbt  B.  Bxlu) 


Proper  Proviiion  for  the  Insane, 

(By  Dr.  Edward  JARVia.) 
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ia  future  more  in  aecordapce  with  modem  opiuioDS  in  thisre* 
gard*  No  restraint,  except  what  is  absolutely  needful,  should 
be  put  upon  the  uufortunate  inmates  of  these  establishments. 
At  preseut  our  asylums  have  too  much  of  the  general  aspect  of 
Gommou  jails*  The  Board  commends  this  report  to  the  eon- 
isideratiou  of  those  who  may  be  charged  with  the  buildiug  of 
hospitals  for  the  insane. 
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Tfi€  Use  and  Abtise  of  Opium. 

(By  Dc,  F.  E.  Outer) 

There  has  been  an  enormous  increase  in  tlie  importations  of 
opium  during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century,  and  it  behooTes  m 
to  discover,  if  we  can,  what  use  is  made  of  it.  It  will  he  secfl 
that  the  habit  of  opium-eating  has  not  infrequently  had 
origin  in  the  prescriptions  of  physicians,  who  have  given  it  for 
the  relief  of  pain.  Also,  that  various  nostrums  much  U5e<i 
among  children  contain  large  amounts  of  this  drug.  Reform 
from  the  opium-eating  habit  is  found  to  be  even  more  difficult 
than  from  the  intemperate  use  of  alcohol.  The  reports  respect- 
ing both  opium  and  alcohol  in  the  present  volume  will  be  found 
to  present  facts  of  great  importance.  In  view  of  the  simitaricy 
of  the  conclusions  reached  by  the  authors  of  these  papers,  it  is 
proper  to  say  that  each  was  entirely  ignorant  of  the  other** 
iuYestigations, 


Effects  on  Bealth  of  the  Use  of  Sewing'  Machines  Moved  i 

Fooi-Power. 

(Bjr  Dr.  Arthur  H*  KrcHoUi} 

This  is  a  very  complete  statement  of  the  subject,  and  h  bn 
on  personal  investigation,  and  on  returns  from  a  large  nui 
of  correspondents* 

It  proves  that  various  ailments  are  caused  by  sewing  machiads 
moTed  by  the  feet.  It  is  evident  that  most  women  camxat  mnkn 
continuous  use  of  the  common  pedal  for  any  considerable  im^ 
without  suffering  from  general  feebleness,  and  also  locaUy  about 
the  peWis.    These  evils  may  be  prevented  by  , 

1st*  The  substitution  of  steam  for  foot-power  in  large  flsUb- 
Uehments. 

2d.    By  the  use  of  electro-magnetic  power  ;  or. 
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8d.  Bj  the  use  of  improved  pedals,  which  greatly  reduce 
the  required  movements  of  the  feet  and  legs  of  the  operator. 

The  information  contained  in  tliis  report  deserves  careful 
coiisideratiou  by  every  one  interested  either  by  personal  use  of 
the  machine,  or  by  superintendence  of  the  labor  of  others. 

Vegetable  Parasiies  and  the  Diseases  caused  bjf  their  Growih 

on  Man. 

(By  Dr.  JA»£d  C.  WniTB.) 

This  paper  is  a  thoroughly  scientific  and  elaborate  statement 
of  the  whole  subject  of  regetablo  parasites  which  appear  on 
the  exterior  of  man.  As  such  it  is  submitted  by  the  Board  to 
the  medical  profession,  iu  confidence  that  they  will  find  it  of 
great  value. 

But  the  remarks  the  author  makes  ou  chignons  may  interest 
women;  while  those  on  barbers-itch  will  suggest  important 
cautions  to  every  man  who  shaves  save  at  his  own  home.  Any 
one  who  allows  his  beard  to  be  cut  at  a  barber's  is  liable  to 
have  a  disgusting  and  troublesome  affection,  lasting  for  months* 

Small-pox  in  Massachuseits, 

(Bj  the  SBCSaTAKY.  Uld  our  CORfiSAPONDEKm} 

This  paper  should  be  read  by  every  oue>  especially  by  local 
Boards  of  Health.  It  shows  that  uuintermitting  vigllauee 
against  the  first  iuroads  of  the  disease,  and  prompt  measures  for 
the  seclusion  of  patients  ill  with  it,  together  with  a  thorough 
Tacci nation  of  all  children,  and  of  all  non- vaccinated  or  imper- 
fectly vaeciiiated  adults,  are  the  only  safeguards  for  a  commu- 
nity. If  in  all  the  places  in  this  Commonwealtli  the  above 
rules  had  been  always  adhered  to,  the  greater  part  of  three 
thousand  dead  from  small  pos  In  Massachusetts  in  twenty  eight 
years  would  have  been  saved. 

The  epidemic  in  Holyoko  in  1870  might  have  been  prevented. 
That  in  Lowell  in  1871  was  probably  started  by  one  case  which 
was  concealed  from  the  authorities.  No  complete  seclusion  of 
the  sick  could  be  made  until  it  was  too  late. 

The  prevalence  of  small  por  during  the  past  year  in  this 
country  as  well  as  in  Europe,  induced  the  Board  to  issue  a 
circular  concerning  it  to  the  various  towns  of  Massachusetts- 

We  would  call  the  attentiou  of  the  legislature  to  the  defects 
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of  the  present  \b,w  relative  to  small-pox,  and  we  think  that  the 
5 1st  section  of  the  26th  chapter  General  Statutes  of  Mas^tiu* 
Betts  should  be  repealed.  If  that  wera  done^  small-pox  would 
be  more  completelj  under  tho  control  of  local  Boards  of 
Health  J  and  they  could  act  efBciently  in  anj  case  to  secure 
isolation  of  tho  disease.  m 

HeaHh  of  Toums, 

In  this  division  of  our  Report  will  be  found  letters  of  interest 
from  our  correspondents  in  the  various  towns.  Among  Uiem 
will  be  found  information  concarmng  lead*poisoniiig  and  tj- 
phoid  fever^  which  came  too  late  for  our  reports  on  tliese  special 
subjects  in  1871,  Suggestions  like  those  concerning  the  Teiili- 
latiou  of  workshops,  may  load  to  a  special  investigatioa  of  this 
most  important  matter. 

The  causes  of  disease  are  obscure,  and  the  elements  which 
comhiue  to  produce  it  are  complex  and  diverse.  We  welcome 
all  observations  on  this  subject  coming  from  men  whose  lives 
are  devoted  to  its  study,  but  we  do  not  by  the  publication  of 
their  opinions  express  the  belief  of  the  Board  in  their  correct- 
neBs. 

HeaUh  of  Boston. 

We  have  seen  with  great  pleasure  two  propositions 
during  the  past  year  in  tho  Boston  City  Couucils.  One  relating 
to  the  appointment  of  inspectors  of  meats,  Ssh  and  vegetablei, 
with  power  to  seize  and  destroy  all  snch  articles  which  are 
offered  for  sale  in  a  condition  unfit  for  food,  And  anothedj 
proposing  that  the  powers  of  a  Board  of  Health  be  transferred 
from  the  Board  of  Aldermen  to  a  distuict  and  independent 
board  holding  office  for  a  term  of  years,  and. selected  with 
reference  to  their  fitness  to  meet  the  important  questions  which 
must  constantly  engage  then*  attention. 

We  believe  that  snch  reforms  would  prove  of  tnastimay$ 
benefit  to  the  metropolis,  and  the  same  general  plan  would  be 
equally  useful  in  other  cities  of  the  Com oaon wealth* 

Model  Lodg'ing  and  Low  TenemetU  £I*m$€i^ 
Among  the  papers  given  in  last  year's  report,  was  one  m 
ahove  subject.    A  low  tenement  house  of  a  most  tnfaoMi 
character  in  Boston,  the    Crystal  Palace,"  was  described  (ptg« 
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221  and  page  212,)  and  there  was  a  brief  account  of  tlie  labora 
of  Miss  Hill  aided  bj  Mr.  Ruskiu  of  London,  in  their  Organ- 
ized work  among  the  Poor<*'  It  is  very  gratifying  to  learn  that 
these  statements  produced  important  immediate  results.  Near 
the  close  of  the  session  of  the  last  legislature,  the  Boston 
CooperatiTe  Building  Company  was  incorporated «  It  had  for 
its  object  the  building  and  hiring  of  tenements  for  the  poor, 
with  the  idea  of  improving  the  abodes,  and  thereby  benefiting 
the  people,  sanitarily  and  morally. 

With  sufficient  capital  it  has  purchased  a  large  lot  of  land  in 
East  Canton  Street  in  Boston*  and  it  is  erecting  a  block  of 
buildings  thereupon.  But  the  most  interesting  and  important 
act  the  corporation  has  performed  was  the  hiring,  in  September 
last^  of  the  Crystal  Palace*  It  was  described,  in  our  last  year's 
report,  as  the  abode  of  filth,  robbery,  drunkenness  and  prostitu- 
tion. The  company  hired  it  with  the  intention  of  improving 
the  building,  and,  as  we  have  stated,  with  the  hope  of  improving 
also  the  tenants.  At  the  same  time  it  expected  to  ol^tdn  a  fair 
return  for  money  invested. 

It  is  too  short  a  time  for  any  real  reformation  to  have  taken 
place  in  aduUe.  But,  under  the  rule  of  the  company,  the  fol- 
lowing most  interesting  results  have  been  obtained  :  The  buUd* 
ing  outside,  instead  of  being  a  disgrace  to  the  street  by  its  filthy 
lookf  has  a  neat  appearance.  It  has  changed  its  name,  and 
now,  instead  of  the  name  of  contempt,  '*  Crystal  Palace,"  it  is 
styled  the  Lincoln  Building. 

Before  the  corporation  entered,  riot,  disorder,  and  arrests 
for  drunkenness  and  family  broils,  were  of  constant  occur- 
rence- The  place  was  the  objective  towards  which  appar- 
ently all  the  scoundrels  of  the  neighborhood  congregated* 
During  the  first  two  months  the  agent  was  not  un frequently 
obliged  to  grapple  with  and  forcibly  eject  wretches  who  came 
apparently  for  the  purpose  of  doing  violence  to  helpless  women 
and  children,  and  from  which,  under  the  previous  regime,  they 
had  no  escape.  Daily  did  intoxicated  persons  seek  the  corri- 
dors of  the  building  to  sleep  off  the  consequences  ofdebauch* 
All  is  now  changed.  The  trade  of  the  police  is  virtually  gone. 
The  chief  of  the  district  reports  that  during  November  and  De- 
cember he  heard  of  no  complaint  there.  The  grog-shop  that 
had  ei[isted  from  the  time  of  the  erection  of  the  building,  was 
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swiftly  swept  away*  A  Holly-Tree  Coffee  Hou^**  iriU  tike 
itfi  place.  The  basements,  those  Immaii  slaughter-houses^  wete 
shut  up  immediately  after  the  compaay  took  possessioti.  Yeif 
large  Bhafts  have  been  cut  through  the  roof  of  the  buildlnf, 
through  all  the  floors^  with  ventilators  above  them,  atid  rooms 
that  have  never  had  light  and  air  now  have  a  suflicieucy  of  both. 
During  the  three  past  montlis  the  amount  of  illnesa,  as  repoH^d 
by  the  dispensary  physidan,  has  been  only  one-third  of  whalii 
was  in  a  corresponding  period  before  these  improvemeuU  wqI 
made.  ^ 

A  sewing  school  has  been  establislred.   On  Christinas  Eve  a 
CbrietmaB'tree  arose  in  the  buildiug,  and  neat  children  gatherfi|| 
happily  around  it, — a  fact  that  has  never  occurred  before*  O/^ 
January  7th,  1872,  as  a  harbinger  of  thrift  and  ecouomy  as  li 
is  lioped  during  the  ensuing  year,  tl8,10  were  deposited  in  a 
Five  Cents  ^Saving  Bank  iu  Boston  by  ihirty-two  children. 

Truly  if  the  Board  had  done  nothing  more  than  to  have  been 
indirectly  a  stimulus  to  prove  by  this  example  what  can  bedotie 
towards  elevaiijig  the  people,  both  physically  and  uiorallyfiE 
would  not  have  served  the  State  in  vain- 

Tbe  Board  heartily  commends  the  work  of  the  company  aa 
one  well  worthy  of  imitation  in  Boston  and  in  every  city  oflbi 
Union.    It  is  supposed  to  be  the  intention  of  the  company  t 
extend  its  operations  still  further,  and  to  hire  other  buildia 
of  the  same  character  after  all  the  hitended  reforms  at  tlie  Li 
coin  Building  slmll  have  been  fully  carried  out,  and  shall  U ' 
easy  working  order. 

Records  of  Sickness, 

The  practicability  of  recording  the  diseases  prevalent  in  m; 
community  is  at  present  the  subiect  of  interesting  dimission  in 
Europe.    It  has  been  but  little  mooted  iu  the  United  States* 

No  feasible  general  plan  for  obtaining  this  valuable  infonai* 
tiou  has  as  yet  been  devised*  There  is  doubt  In  many  minin  u 
to  the  value  of  such  records,  since  they  must,  from  the  aatare 
of  the  case,  be  imperfect.  Many  physicians  keep  no  nol@i  af 
tlte  cases  under  their  charge.  The  records  of  others  should  is 
be  made  known.  But  nothing  is  or  can  be  perfect  in  this  worl 
and  the  argument  holds  against  all  investigations,  since  no  jSiO 
can  ever  hope  to  arrive  at  absolute  truUi.    We  believe  thai  ib^ 
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object  is  a  most  desirable  one*  We  desire  to  know  our  constant 
working  force,  and  liow  many  days  are  lost  by  disease*  Wo 
cannot  apply  onr  remedies  to  the  best  advantage  without  a 
knowledge  of  the  prevailing  forms  of  sickness. 

If  it  were  possible  to  obtain  from  all  hospitals,  dispensaries 
and  infirmariesj  monthly  reports  to  this  Board  of  all  cases  of 
disease  coming  under  their  care,  it  would  lead  to  valuable  gen- 
eral results.  From  such  returns  the  prevalence  and  progress 
of  epidemics  might  be  made  much  more  apparent  than  they 
now  are,  and  their  relation  to  some  great  cosmic  or  telluric  laws 
perhaps  discovered-  If  such  a  plan  were  commenced  in 
Massachusetts,  and  gradually  extended  through  State  Boards 
of  Health  to  each  of  the  United  States,  the  grand  idea  of  a 
National  Department  of  Health,  proposed  many  years  ago  by 
Jeremy  Bentham,  might  be  realised. 

Watching  closely  the  signs  over  such  an  extended  horizon,  a 
central  observer  might  be  able  to  give  signals  of  approaching 
danger  similar  to  those  concerning  the  weather  now  furnished 
by  the  Bignal  Service  of  the  War  Department* 

Expenses  of  the  Board. 
It  will  be  seen  in  a  statement  under  this  head  that  the  expenses 
in  1871  amounted  to  $2,843,05.  The  requirements  of  the 
Board  are  very  difficult  to  foresee.  It  is  hoped  that  the  same 
liberality  and  confidence  may  be  extended  to  us  in  the  future, 
and  that  we  may  be  permitted,  as  in  the  past  two  years,  to 
expend  a  larger  sum  if  it  should  be  needful. 

Weekly  Report  of  Deaths. 
A  weekly  report  of  deaths,  commenced  in  November  1869, 
has  been  made  every  Wednesday  during  the  year  in  the 
'*  Boston  Morning  Journal."  It  has  included  the  largest  cities 
and  towns,  with  few  exceptions.  We  desire  to  express  our 
thanks  to  the  registrars  and  clerks  who  have  furnished  this 
information. 


Subjects  of  Preseni  and  Future  Investigation. 
In  addition  to  the  subjects  on  which  special  reports  are  now 
ihmitted,  others  have  received  attention,  and  their  invest iga^ 
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tion  will  be  continued.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned 
«  Gonsumption  ;  its  causes  and  the  means  for  its  prevention," 
and  "The  food  of  the  people  of  Massachusetts." 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

HENRY  I.  BOWDITOH, 
RICHARD  PROTHINGHAM, 
R.  T.  DAVIS, 
GEORGE  DERBY, 
P.  EMORY  ALDRIOH, 
G.  V.  POX, 
WARREN  SAWYER, 
Members  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  MassaehutOt*. 
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lPENSES  of  state  board  of  health  1871. 


and  stationery,   1529  26 

ng  expenses  of  Secretary,   180  61 

charges,   95  06 

les'  fees,   53  26 

ire,   182  25 

9s,   152  00 

;t's  services,   51  00 

1  expenses  of  members  while  engaged  in  the  duties  of  the 

ird,   178  68 

  186  61 

ph,   6  04 

messengers,   51  45 

il  examination  of  arsenic  wall-papers,     ....  40  00 

of  tannery  waste,   80  00 

of  canned-fruits,      .      .      •      •      •  55  00 

investigations  concerning  sewing  machines,    .      •      •  256  26 

adulteration  of  food,      •      •  150  00 

parasitic  diseases,     .      •      •  200  00 

opium,   100  00 

arsenic,   150  00 

foot-and-mouth  disease,    •      •  60  00 

the  insane,             •      .      .  100  00 

consumption,    •      •      .      •  129  87 

neous  expenses,   6  52 


92,843  05 


ISENIC  IN  CERTAIN  GREEN  COLORS. 
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ON  THE  KVIL  EFFECTS  OF  THE  USE  OF  ARSENIC 
CERTAIN  GREEN  COLORS. 


Everybody  knows  that  arsenic  is  a  deadly  poison*  Its  nt 
at  0I1C9  suggests  to  the  popular  mind  a  virulence  of  action  pos- 
sessed by  on\y  a  few  of  the  kindred  agencies  wliich  are  plwoeA 
at  the  disposal  of  mankind.  Although  recogulzed  hj  the 
physician  as  a  valuable  remedy  under  certain  conditions^  iti 
administration  is  advisedly  attended  with  epecial  caution,  rU 
minimum  dose  being  fixed  at  a  very  small  fractiou  of  a  single 
grain.  Murderously-disposed  men  have  found  it  a  quick  and 
subtle  means  for  the  accomplishment  of  tlieir  maUeious  purposes ; 
and  discontented  tnortak^  tired  of  life,  have  takeo  it  as  an  e& 
cient  instrument  for  self-destruction,  la  acknowledgmeut  ot 
its  deadly  power,  wise  legislative  enactments  liave  prudently 
regulated  and  restricted  its  sale  by  druggists  and  others^  with  & 
view  to  protect  mankind,  as  far  as  may  be,  from  the  evil  effects 
of  its  indiscriminate  distribution. 

In  contrast  with  this  general  knowledge  of  the  poisonoas 
properties  of  arsenic,  and  with  the  carefully  devised  measum 
which  are  enforced  in  order  that  the  least  possible  harm  may 
result  from  the  employment  of  such  an  agent,  is  its  unrestriolCfd 
use  in  certain  arts  and  in  the  manufacture  of  certaia  articta 
which,  by  most  persons,  are  deemed  harmless.  The  applicatioii 
of  arsenic  as  an  ingredient  in  certain  pigments  is  very  exleododi 
It  finds  its  way  thus  into  our  dwellings,  is  spread  on  the  walll 
of  sleeping- rooms,  is  worn  in  articles  of  dress,  and  assitmas 
a  great  number  of  forms  in  which  its  presence  ts  uususpeoted  or, 
if  recognized,  is  not  deemed  deleterious.  It  is  the  object  of 
this  paper  to  point  out  some  of  these  forms  in  whu%  arseuie  ifl 
introduced  to  daily  use,  and  to  inquire  if  this  liberal  ezpoitifi 
is  productive  of  harmful  results. 
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The  inTestigation  is  not  an  original  one.  At  Tarioiii  inter- 
Is  diirfiig  the  whole  of  the  present  century,  attention  has  been 
lied  to  tlio  subject  by  scientifio  observora ;  strong  warnings 
ve  been  given  of  tlie  danger  which  was  belieTed  to  be  entailed, 
d  earnest  appeals  made  for  some  effective  legal  metisures  of 
itriction  or  of  prohibition.  So  long  ago  as  1740,  the  employ- 
mt  of  arsenic,  as  a  pigment  in  certain  manufactures,  was 
'bidden  in  France,  and  attempts  have  been  made  from  time  to 
ae  since  then  to  regulate  trade  in  this  respect.    These  warn- 

and  enactments  liave  however  proved  but  partially  effectual ; 
d  it  is  believed  that,  at  the  present  day,  the  subject  is  one 
lich  warrants  solicitude  in  behalf  of  the  public  health,  and 
itifies  renewed  investigation  by  its  continued  magnitude- 
Arsenic,  aside  from  lis  utility  as  a  remedial  agent,  is  chiefly 
tployed  to  form  an  ingredient  of  certain  greon  coloring 
ttters.  It  enters  into  two  of  these  pigments, — ^  the  arsenite  of 
pper,  which  is  Scheele*s  green,  and  the  aceto-arseuite  of  cop- 

called  also  Schweiuriirt  green  from  the  town  where  it  is 
■gely  manufactured.  To  both  of  these,  names  are  moreover 
reu  interchangeably,  and  they  are  generally  known  among 
»rkmen  as  emerald  green  or  "  emerald,"  mineral  green,  some- 
les  (although  erroneously)  as  Brunswick  green  or  Vienna 
2en,  In  France,  they  are  called  vert  Angiais  or  English 
sen.  Of  tliese  colors,  the  former  (Scheele's  green)  contains 
>re  than  one-half  its  weight  (55  per  cent.)  of  pure  arsenious 
d  or  white  arsenic ;  while  the  Schweinfiirt  green  is  still  more 
□ndantly  supplied,  having  in  a  hundred  grains,  58  grains  of 
»  poison. 

Either  of  these  combinations  of  arsenious  acid  and  sulphate 
copper  forms  a  very  beautiful  and  durable  green  color  whose 
lUiaucy  will  bear  any  light  well.  Its  tint  is  a  lighter  and 
rer  green  than  any  other  of  artiRcial  manufacture,  and  hence 
especially  alluring  to  the  eje.  The  materials  of  which  the 
^ments  are  made  are  comparatively  inexpensive,  and  the 
Luufacture  involves  very  little  intricacy  or  delicacy  in  its  vari- 
B  processes.  For  these  reasons,  tliese  arsenical  greens  have 
ray  a  maintained  their  popular  favor,  both  with  manufac- 
rers  and  C  j  public  in  generaL  Their  use  has  been  and  still 
attnues  to  be  extensive  and  lucrative,  giving  employment  to 
ge  numbers  of  workmen.   So  important  has  tlielr  appHcatioa 
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beea  considered  in  the  making  of  wall-paper  and  of  artificiit 
flowers  in  Paris  tbat  when,  at  one  time,  it  was  agitated  wbette 
it  were  practicable  to  prohibit  the  use  of  arsenic  in  these  irts, 
certain  of  the  manufactiirera  protested  that  sugIi  au  edict  would 
necessitate  the  absolute  suspension  of  their  works.  In  1860,1 
manufacturer  of  paper  hangings  in  England  stated  ilmt  bi 
used  two  tons  of  arsenic  weekly  ;  *  and  the  amount  of  the  exim 
annually  manufactured  in  that  country  was  estimabed  isx  lUif 
at  from  five  hundred  to  se^ea  hundred  tons.f 

It  should  not  be  inferred  from  these  statemeuts  that  all  giw 
pigments  in  ordinary  use  are  arseuicaL  Not  a  small  proporrioa 
of  the  green  colors  employed  for  painting,  dyeing  or  color-prinf 
ing,  are  of  other  and  comparatively  harmless  com  post  tioa.  It 
is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish  them  by  their  physical  &ppli^ 
Slices,  but  chemistry  aifords  a  ready  test  which  may  be  atalj 
applied.  The  suspected  green  material  is  to  be  placed  in  i 
solution  of  ammonia  (aqua  ammoniw)*  If  arsenite  of  copper  h 
the  coloring  agent,  the  liquid  will  acquire  a  blue  tiat,  from  tbf 
disengagement  of  the  oxide  of  copper  from  its  cooibiiiation  witit 
the  arsenic.  If  a  farther  test  be  desired,  a  few  drxips  of 
colored  ammoniacal  solution  poured  upon  crystals  of  mLrtteof 
eilver  will  leave  on  the  crystals  a  deposit  of  yellow  arfienitt  tf 
silver. 

These  arsenical  green  pigments  are  both  deadly  pciMOii 
ditiering  in  the  intensity  of  their  effects  only  iu  slight  d«pil 
from  the  pure  arsenic  of  which  they  are  in  part  compoM^ 
Taken  into  the  stomach,  they  give  rise  to  tlie  Eaoie  irmia  d 
symptoms  and  demand  the  same  prompt  antidotes.  The  eo» 
bination  of  the  arsenious  acid  with  copper  series  ouly  to  dilutt 
the  poisonous  properties  of  the  former  and  oBTers  no  farther  ^ 
teetion  against  itfi  action.  Suicides  have  availed  thenMta 
of  the  pigment  as  a  means  of  self-destruction*  In  * 
girl,  aged  12  years,  a  maker  of  artificial  flowers^  b«caart 
possessed  with  a  distaste  of  life  remarkable  at  her  age.  Sbi 
swallowed  a  quantity  of  the  arsenical  green  powder  iMd  ii 
her  work  ;  symptoms  of  acute  arsenical  poison  lug  proiii{iflj 
supervened  and,  in  spite  of  remedies,  vigorously  upfiMffi^ 
girl  died  in  a  few  hours, 

•  TiTlor  ©B  P(>if©ni,  p.  490. 

t  Wmh       of  Med.  OmiMf  of  Mtj  Om&eU,  ia«3,  p-  m 
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S«ch  are  the  properties  of  tlie  green  coloring  matt6rs  contaiE- 
ing  arsenic*  It  remaina  to  study  some  of  the  forms  under  wliieh 
thej  are  presented  to  the  public,  with  the  dangers  pertaiiiiog  to 
tlicir  indiscrimiDate  employment, 

I,  Artificial  Flowers  and  olher  Articles  of  Dress. — The 
manufacture  of  artificial  flowers  constitutes  an  important  and 
extensive  industry  both  in  this  country  and  abroad  ;  and  into 
8ome  of  its  various  branches  the  employment  of  the  arsenical 
greens  has  largely  entered.  Many  of  the  green  sprays  of  arti- 
ficial grass  and  leaves  which  so  closely  imitate  the  verdure  of 
nature  and  bring  out  in  artistic  contrast  the  floral  colors  with 
which  they  are  combined,  owe  their  delicate  shade  and  bril- 
liancy to  the  presence  of  emerald  green. 

The  process  of  manufacture  is  a  simple  one*  Gene  rally ,  the 
texture  from  which  the  leaves  are  to  be  cut  is  colored  in  the 
piece.  The  coloring  material  is  made  by  thorougldy  stirring 
together  a  mixture  containing,  in  defitiite  proportions,  the  green 
pigment,  cold  water,  and  starch,  gum-arabic  or  some  similar 
eubstance  which  eball  give  the  color  consistence  and  adhesive- 
ness. Kot  unfrequently^  in  this  process,  the  hand  and  forearm 
are  freely  used  in  the  liquid,  to  expedite  the  work,  Of  this  mix- 
ture, properly  prepared,  the  workman  takes  a  quantity  in  liis 
Engers,  and  roughly  spreads  it  over  the  muslin  or  fine  calico. 
Tbfl  fabric  is  then  beaten  and  kneaded  between  the  bands  until 
il  is  uniformly  colored  ;  the  longer  this  process  is  continued,  tlie 
mora  perfect  is  the  result.  The  cloth  is  now  fastened  to  a 
frame  for  drying.  In  all  this  process  of  coloring,  the  hands, 
forearms  and  frequently  also  the  face  of  the  operative  must  be- 
come soiled  with  the  green  color.  It  wilt  he  also  observed  that 
the  color  is  but  loosely  appliedf  no  mordant  being  used,  as  in 
calico-printing,  to  fix  the  pigment  in  the  texture  of  the  cloth. 

In  the  various  subsequent  processes  of  cutting,  stamping, 
shading  and  mounting,  to  which  the  material  must  be  subjected , 
before  the  plain  cloth  becomes  the  artificial  leaf,  the  arsenical 
green  which  is  used  to  produce  such  a  close  resemblance  to 
oattiral  verdure,  inevitably  escapes  in  greater  or  less  abundance 
and  mingles  with  the  ordinary  dust  of  the  apartments  in  which 
the  manufacture  is  carried  on.  Moreover,  some  of  tiie  special 
methods  which  are  employed  to  perfect  tlie  work  promote  the 
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dissemination  of  the  powder ;  thus  in  theoperatioa  called  **  fiofr 
ifig,**  which  consists  in  dipping  the  leaf  into  warm  wax  mad 
immediately  dusting  the  dry  color  upon  it  from  a  drcdg- 
iog-hox,  the  workman  is  particularly  exposed  to  tlie  effects  of 
the  freely  floating  particles.  All  the  manipulations,  in  sbort, 
suhject  the  material  to  varying  degrees  of  violence  by  wbich 
the  arsenical  powder  is  detached,  This  powder  is  inhaled  by 
those  exposed  J  and  the  precaution  >  sometimes  employed,  ef 
placing  towels  or  other  masks  before  tlie  mouth  and  nostrili 
cannot  furnish  absolute  protection  to  the  wearers.  The  moist 
skin  attracts  the  dust,  and  the  clothes  give  it  lodgmetiU  Tin 
soiled  hands  are  not  often  perfectly  cleansed  befoi'^  they  m 
used  to  contey  food  to  the  mouth,  and  an  additloiiat  source  of 
risk  is  thus  provided. 

Tho  quantity  of  arsenic  which,  in  the  various  processes 
their  manufacture,  these  artificial  leaves  are  sometimes  m$d$ 
to  take  up  would  appear  almost  incredible.  Careful  clteniiQil 
analysis  has  determined  this  amount  repeatedly,  nofmiua 
found  in  a  single  twig  of  twelve  leaves,  ten  grains  of  pure 
arsenic.  A  lady  might  thus  carry,  in  all  innocence,  to  an  evcii* 
ing  party  enough  arsenic  in  her  floral  adornmeuts  to  destroy 
herself  and  a  score  of  her  fellow  guests. 

Tiie  eOects  which  exposure  to  the  arsenic  contained  til  arti* 
ficial  leaves  may  produce,  either  in  those  engaged  iu  their  man* 
ufacture  or  in  those  who  use  them,  have  been  renewedly  mwS$ 
the  subject  of  careful  investigation*    Intelligent  and  tmpartti) 
scientific  observers  in  Franco,  Germany  and  England  do  oot 
hesitate  iu  declaring  the  pernicious  Inflneuce  of  continued  ex- 
posure  to  such  conditions,  and  numerous  instances  Are  cited  10 
demonstrate  not  only  harmrul  but  occasionally  fatal  eflSoeU. 
Au  investigation  was  made  by      Verooia  iu  1859,  conccniiag 
the  accidents  resulting  among  the  flower-makers  of  Paris  from 
the  use  of  arsenical  greens,  and,  as  the  result  of  his  researcliet 
he  potiits  out  many  symptoms  which,  he  believes,  utty  be 
directly  traced  to  arsenical  infection.    Among  these  are  in* 
eluded  various  eruptions  on  the  skin,  presenting  sometimfa  i 
papular  form,  sometimes  vesicular,  sometimes  a  simple  diJTafid 
redness  (erythematous),  and  sometimes  developing  to  ttleeri* 
tion  and  gangrene,  the  seat  of  the  disease  being  preftfiblf 
those  parts  exposed  most  directly  to  tlie  irritaut  aeticMi  of  tbi 
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poison,  as,  for  example,  tli©  hands  and  face,  the  former  especi- 
ally presenting  ulcerations,  if  the  color  enters  cuts  or  abrasions ; 
along  with  these  external  symptoms,  are  loss  of  appetite,  nau- 
sea, colic,  continued  headache,  pallor  and  debility.*  Dr.  Has- 
sall,  writing  in  England  at  about  the  same  period,  in  describing 
one  of  his  visits  to  a  mauuractory  of  artificial  flowers  in  Lon- 
don, states : — 

In  the  same  room  were  two  men,  eight  women  and  two  boya, 
the  condition  of  all  being  wretched  in  the  extreme.  They  "were  all 
eimllarly  affected.  They  all  had  sores,  the  girls,  at  the  back  of  the 
neck,  on  the  sides  of  the  nose  and  on  the  hands ;  their  eyes  also 
were  affecterl,  and  there  was  running  from  the  nose.  To  sach  an 
extent  was  their  health  affected  that  they  were  obliged  from  time 
to  time  to  give  up  their  work  and  return  homep"  t 

Dr,  Hillier,  too,  investigated  the  condition  of  tlie  London 
flower  makers  in  1861,  and  found  that  they  suffered  from 
chronic  iuflamination  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  irritation  of 
the  eyes,  great  nervous  debility  and  prostration,  with  local  irri- 
tation of  the  skin  of  the  hands,  neck  and  scalp  when  the  pow- 
der was  brought  into  coirtact  with  and  allowed  to  remain  on 
those  parts,'*  Several  work  people  stated  that  they  were  con- 
fitaotly  ill  while  working  witli  this  powder  | 

But  besides  these  generally  acknowledged  fiymptoms  of 
chronic  arsenical  poisoning,  as  manifested  in  these  people  after 
working  contiuuously  with  emerald  green,  still  more  serioua 
results  are  possible,  and  cases  are  recorded  of  fatal  effects  upon 
specially  susceptible  organisms*  The  following  is  illustrative: 
In  1861,  a  girl,  aged  nineteen  years,  who  had  been  engaged 
continuously  during  eighteen  naonths  in  making  artificial  flowers 
with  emerald  green,  died  in  Loudon  with  all  the  characteristic 
symptoms  of  chronic  poisoning  by  arsenic.  Her  sufferings 
were  very  greatly  intensified  toward  the  close  of  life.  Exam* 
ioatlon  after  death  discovered  the  very  evideut  presence  of 
arsenic  iu  the  internal  organs  § 

These  exceptionably  fatal  cases  bear  very  small  proportion, 

•  Amtilea  d'Oygidne,  2d       Tome  XII.,  p.  310, 
t  Uncet,  IS60,  p.  535. 

t  Fmh  Rep.  Med.  OfliceT,  Trivj  Cmiucil,  im,  p.  12*. 
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it  ia  true,  to  the  uumerous  well  authenticated  instances  of  lea 
serious  results  which  are  notorious  among  the  operatives  theni' 
selves  as  arising  in  tlieir  vocation.  This  is  explained  parttaUj 
hy  the  fact  that  such  fatalities  might  readilj  bo  ascribed  to 
other  causes,  supposing  them  to  occur  more  frequent Ij,  whOa 
on  the  other  hand  it  is  obvious  that  persons  exposed  to  such  a 
noxious  influence  would  probably  desist  from  this  work  loog 
before  the  symptoms  were  serious  enough  to  threaten  a  ftld 
termination. 

But  not  only  do  the  operatives,  who  in  making  the  artifidil 
flowers  use  the  arsenical  greens,  suffer  in  proportion  to  their 
susceptibility  and  exposure,  but  in  many  cases  also  those  wha 
wear  them,  and  those  who*  hke  shop-keepers  and  milliner, 
habitually  handle  them,  A  case  is  reported  of  a  clerk  who 
always  had  vertigo,  headaclie,  nausea  and  cough  whenever  hi 
opened  and  handled  new  packages  of  green  artificial  foliage.* 
In  another  instance  which  is  recorded,  a  lady's  shoulderi^ 
became  the  seat  of  a  painful  eruption  directly  after  eacli  <wet* 
sion  of  wearing  a  wreath  of  artificial  flowers  and  leaves  al 
evening  receptions  ;  and  iu  two  other  reported  cases,  an  ery§ip 
elatous  eruption  on  the  forehead  was  traced  to  a  similar  ca<ls6.t 
The  physicians  to  some  of  tlie  large  London  hospitals  htf« 
expressed  themselves  as  familiar  with  ^Hhe  inflamed  eyes  aud 
disfiguring  eruptions,'*  which,  as  they  assert,  result  from  the 
use  of  the  arseniferous  verdurop 

It  is  obvious  that  of  such  cases  only  the  most  remarkabli 
and  clearly  deflned  would  be  reported ;  and  we  may  reasonaWj 
infer  from  these  that  many  less  distinctive  instances  really 
occur.  It  Is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose,  for  exampl^i 
that  the  health  of  milliners,  proverbially  delicate  aa  a 
eral  thing,  may  depend  for  its  deterioration  to  some  extent  upon 
this  factor,  as  well  as  upon  overwork,  crowded  and  ill-veDtilated 
rooms  and  insufficient  exercise*  It  Is  bad  enough  to  inspirQiA 
ordinarily  foul  atmosphere,  but  Itcau  certainly  add  nothing  to 
atmospheric  purity  to  mingle  with  the  dust  of  a  room  any  pi^ 
portion,  however  small,  of  oxide  of  copper  or  of  white  arsealfe 

Closely  related  to  the  foregoing  topic,  is  the  use  of  theirwi* 
cal  green  pigment  In  the  manufacture  of  other  articles  of  dresi; 

t  DiibliD  QuAT.  Jonr^  1m.  dL 
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nnd  among  these  tlie  material  called  tarlatane,  a  light  fabric 
resembling  muslin,  lias  attracted  much  attention.  The  min- 
eral greeo  with  which  the  material  is  colored  recommeods  itself 
because  of  the  brilliancy  of  its  shade  and  of  its  permanency  by 
artificial  light;  and  tlie  fabric  has  therefore  at  times  been  quite 
fashionable.  A  considerable  quantity  of  it  is  etill  sold  for 
dresses  J  or  for  the  trimmings  used  by  milliners.  It  is  known 
popularly  as  aa  arsenical  green,  so  that  its  character  is  not 
altogether  unrecognized. 

In  the  manufacture  of  i\m  material^  tho  color  is  fixed  only 
by  starch  or  size,  and  when  tarlatane  is  torn,  a  plentiful  cloud 
of  ligtit  green  arsontcai  dust  arises*  The  slightest  agitation 
also  servos  to  disengage  the  colored  powder,  and  to  diffuse  it 
through  the  adjacent  air*  It  is  easy  to  discover  how  readily 
the  wearer  of  one  of  the  ejcpansivo  dresses  prescribed  by 
fashion  might  under  certain  circumstanccB  surround  Ixerself 
with  a  cloud  of  poisonous  dust  of  wliose  effects  on  herself  and 

00  those  about  her  she  would  be  unhappily  ignorant. 

The  arsenicah green  tarlatanes  contain  nearly  half  their  weight 
of  coloring  matter.  A  samplCj  procured  by  the  writer  in  one 
of  the  retail  stores  of  Boston,  was  analyzed  quantitatively  by 
Proft  William  Ripley  Nichols  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  and  found  to  contain  8.21  grains  of  arsenious  acid 
(white  arsenic)  to  each  square  foot*  A  dress  of  ordinary 
dimensions  would  thus  hold  feebly  in  its  texture  between  three 
Aod  four  ounces  of  pure  arsenic. 

It  would  not  seem  probable  that  the  occasional  wearing  of 
mch  a  material  would  produce  symptoms  of  serious  hartn  to 
eillter  the  wearer  or  to  those  around  her,  tlie  noxious  exposure 
in  such  cases  being  limited  in  time  and  degree.  Yet  instances 
aro  not  wanting  to  demonstrate  its  deleterious  effects  on  those 
engaged  in  making  the  fabric  into  dresses.  In  one  case, 
reported  by  Chevallier,  five  dress-makers  were  more  or  less 
aoriouslj  affected  after  working  on  the  tissue.'   Two  years  ago 

1  similar  instance  of  poisoning  occurred  in  France,  where 
arsenical  greens  are  prohibited  by  law ;  and  the  dress  was  found 
to  €ontam  nearly  eight  ounces  of  arsenicf  On  one  occasion, 
wbero  a  new  ballet  was  performod  at  Hamburg,  the  dancers 

t  Gti«mical  Kewa,  Sept.  10,  I'm. 
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it  18  traOf  to  the  numerous  well  authenticated  tnstmuoes  of  Im 
serious  results  winch  are  notorious  among  the  operatives  them- 
selves as  arising  iu  their  vocation ,  This  is  explained  partaaUf 
hj  the  fact  that  such  fatalities  might  readilj  bo  aacribed  Id 
other  causes,  Bupposing  them  to  occur  more  frequently^  white 
ou  the  other  hand  it  is  obvious  that  persons  exposed  to  such  i 
noxious  influence  would  probably  desist  from  this  work  long 
before  the  symptoms  were  serious  enough  to  threaten  a  fttil 
termination  p 

But  not  only  do  the  operatives,  who  in  making  the  artiGcitl 
flowers  use  the  arsenical  greens,  sufier  in  proportiori  to  their 
ansceptibility  and  exposure,  but  in  many  cases  also  those  who  ! 
wear  them^  and  those  who,  like  shop-keepers  and  milliuen,  , 
habitually  handle  them.  A  case  is  reportod  of  a  clerk  wbo 
always  had  vertigo,  Ijeadache,  nausea  and  cough  wheoeter  h« 
opened  and  handled  new  packages  of  green  artificial  foliage/ 
In  another  instance  which  is  recorded,  a  lady's  shoulden 
became  the  seat  of  a  painful  eruption  directly  after  each  0€» 
sion  of  wearing  a  wreath  of  artiiicial  flowers  and  leaves  il 
evening  receptions  ;  and  in  two  other  reported  cases,  an  errsif^ 
elatons  eruption  on  the  forehead  was  traced  to  a  similar  cit)se*t 
The  physicians  to  some  of  the  large  London  hospitals  Iiafi 
expressed  tberaselves  as  familiar  with  **  the  inflamed  eyes  tod 
disfiguring  eruptions,"  which,  as  they  assert,  result  from  thi 
use  of  the  arseniferous  verdure. 

It  is  obvious  that  of  such  cases  only  the  most  remarkable 
and  clearly  defined  would  be  reported;  and  we  may  reasonablj 
infer  from  these  that  many  less  distinctive  instances  reallj 
occur.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose,  for  examplCf 
that  the  health  of  milliners,  proverbially  delicate  as  a  gen* 
eral  thing,  may  depend  for  its  deterioration  to  some  extent  opos 
this  factor,  as  well  as  upon  overwork,  crowded  and  ill-Tea titsttfd 
rooms  and  insuflicient  exercise.  It  is  bad  enough  to  inspire ifi 
ordinarily  foul  atmosphere,  hut  it  can  certainly  add  nothiiig  ta 
atmospheric  purity  to  mingle  with  the  dust  of  a  room  any  pn?- 
portion,  however  small,  of  oxide  of  copper  or  of  white  arsOTia^ 

Closely  related  to  the  foregoing  topic,  is  the  use  of  thearsefli- 
cal  green  pigment  in  the  manufacture  of  other  articles  of  drwi ; 

•  BuWm  Qttir.  Jour,,  VoU  X^XII,,  p.  234, 
t  Dublin  QuMfp  Jc^nr.,  loe.  dt 
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and  among  these  the  matarial  called  tarlatane,  a  light  fabric 
resembling  miisim,  has  attracted  much  attdatioa.  The  min- 
eral gi^en  with  which  the  material  is  colored  recominends  itself 
because  of  the  brilliancy  of  its  shade  and  of  its  permanency  by 
artificial  light;  and  the  fabric  has  therefore  at  times  been  quite 
fashionable.  A  considerable  quantity  of  it  is  still  sold  for 
dresses,  or  for  the  trimmings  used  by  miUiners.  It  is  known 
popularly  as  an  "  arsenical  green,  bo  that  its  character  is  not 
altogether  unrecognized. 

In  the  manufacture  of  tins  material,  the  color  is  fixed  only 
by  starch  or  sizCj  and  when  tarlatane  is  torn,  a  plentiful  cloud 
of  liglit  green  arsenical  dust  arises.  The  slightest  agitation 
also  serves  to  disengage  the  colored  powder,  and  to  diffuse  it 
til  rough  the  adjacent  air.  It  is  easy  to  discover  how  readily 
the  wearer  of  one  of  the  expansive  dresses  prescribed  by 
fashion  might  under  certain  circumstances  surround  herself 
with  a  cloud  of  poisonous  dust  of  whose  effects  on  herself  and 
on  thoso  about  her  she  would  be  unhappily  ignorant. 

The  ai'senical  green  tarlatanes  contain  nearly  half  their  weight 
of  coloring  matter.  A  sample,  procured  by  the  writer  in  one 
of  the  retail  stores  of  Boston,  was  analyzed  quantitatively  by 
Prof*  William  Ripley  Nichols  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  and  found  to  contain  8.21  grains  of  arsenious  acid 
(white  arsenic)  to  each  square  foot«  A  dress  of  ordinary 
dimensions  would  thus  hold  feebly  in  its  texture  between  three 
and  four  ounces  of  pure  arsenic. 

It  would  not  seem  probable  that  the  occasional  wearing  of 
such  a  material  would  produce  symptoms  of  serious  harm  to 
either  the  wearer  or  to  those  around  her,  the  noxious  exposure 
in  such  cases  being  limited  in  time  and  degree.  Yet  instances 
are  not  wanting  to  demonstrate  its  deleterious  effects  on  those 
otigaged  in  making  the  fabric  into  dresses.  In  one  case, 
reported  by  ChevalUerj  five  dress-makers  were  more  or  less 
seriously  affected  after  working  on  the  tissue,*  Two  years  ago 
a  similar  instance  of  poisoning  occurred  in  France,  where 
arsenical  greens  are  prohibited  by  law  j  and  the  dress  was  found 
to  contain  nearly  eight  ounces  of  arsenic. f  On  one  occasion, 
where  a  new  ballet  was  performed  at  Hamburg,  the  dancers 
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it  is  trao,  to  the  niimerotis  well  autlienticated  instauces  of  kit 
serioUB  results  winch  are  notorious  among  the  operad? es  them- 
selves as  arising  m  their  vocation.  This  is  explained  partitilj 
by  the  fact  that  such  fatalities  might  readily  be  ascribed  to 
otlier  causes^  supposing  them  to  occur  more  frequently,  white 
on  the  otlier  hand  it  is  obvious  that  persons  exposed  to  such  i 
noxious  influence  would  probably  desist  froio  this  work  long 
before  the  symptoms  were  serious  enough  to  threaten  a  fiitAl 
termination. 

But  not  only  do  the  operatives,  who  in  making  the  artifictil 
flowers  use  the  arsenical  greens^  suffer  in  proportion  to  their 
susceptibility  and  exposure,  but  in  many  cases  also  those  who 
wear  them»  and  those  who,  like  shop-keepers  and  miUinfo^ 
habitually  handle  them.    A  case  is  reported  of  a  clerk  who 
always  had  vertigo,  headache,  nausea  and  cough  whenever  he 
opened  and  handled  new  packages  of  green  artificial  foliage/ 
In  another  instance  which  is  recorded,  a  lady's  shouMen 
became  the  seat  of  a  painful  eruption  directly  after  each  occii- 
sion  of  wearing  a  wreath  of  artificial  flowers  and  leaves  at 
evening  receptions  ;  and  in  two  other  reported  cases^  an  en*si}>- 
elatous  eruption  on  the  forehead  was  traced  to  a  similar  eaOse^f 
The  physicians  to  some  of  the  large  London  hospitals  hive 
expressed  themselves  as  familiar  witli  "  the  inflamed  eyes  And 
disfiguring  eruptions/'  which,  as  they  assert,  result  from  tli« 
use  of  tlie  arseniferous  verdure* 

It  is  obvious  that  of  such  cases  only  the  most  remarkable 
and  clearly  defined  would  be  reported ;  and  we  may  reasoaablf 
infer  from  these  that  many  less  diBtinctive  instances  reallf 
occur.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose,  for  eiampk, 
that  the  health  of  milliners,  proverbially  delicate  as  a  gen- 
eral thing,  may  depend  for  its  deterioration  to  some  extent  upon 
this  factor,  as  well  as  upon  overwork,  crowded  and  ill-Tentilated 
rooms  and  insufficient  exercise.  It  is  bad  enough  to  inspire  a 
ordinarily  foul  atmosphere,  but  it  can  certainly  add  nothiiif  to 
atmospheric  purity  to  mingle  with  the  dust  of  a  room  any  pro- 
portion,  however  small,  of  oxide  of  copper  or  of  white  arstoic* 

Closely  related  to  the  foregoing  topic,  is  the  use  of  the  arseii* 
cal  green  pigment  in  the  manufacture  of  other  articlea  of  drttf! 

•  Dabliii  Qair.  Jour.,  VoL  XXXll,  S3*- 
t  Dut»Hii  QuAt.  Jour.,  be*  ciL 
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and  among  these  the  material  called  tarlatan  e,  a  light  fabric 
resembling  muslin,  has  attracted  much  attention.  The  min- 
eral green  with  which  the  material  is  colored  recommends  itself 
because  of  the  brilliancy  of  its  shade  and  of  its  permanency  by 
artificial  light;  and  the  fabric  has  therefore  at  times  been  quita 
fasliionable.  A  considerable  quantity  of  it  is  still  sold  for 
dresses^  or  for  the  trimmings  used  by  milliaers.  It  is  known 
popularly  as  an  arsenicar-  green,  so  that  its  character  is  not 
altogether  unrecognized. 

In  tlie  manufacture  of  this  material,  the  color  is  fixed  only 
by  starch  or  size,  and  when  tarlatane  is  torn,  a  plentiful  cloud 
of  light  green  arsenical  dust  arises.  The  slightest  agitation 
also  serves  to  disengage  the  colored  powder,  and  to  diffuse  it 
ill  rough  the  adjacent  air.  It  is  easy  to  discover  how  readily 
the  wearer  of  one  of  the  expansivo  dresses  prescribed  by 
fashion  might  under  certain  circumstances  surround  herself 
with  a  cloud  of  poisonous  dust  of  whose  effects  on  herself  and 
on  those  about  her  she  would  be  unhappily  ignorant. 

Tlie  arsenical-green  tarlatanes  contain  nearly  half  their  weight 
of  coloring  matter.  A  sample,  procured  by  the  writer  in  one 
of  the  retail  stores  of  Boston »  was  analyzed  quantitatively  by 
Prof.  William  Ripley  Nichols  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  and  found  to  contain  8*21  grains  of  arsenious  acid 
(white  arsenic)  to  each  square  foot,  A  dress  of  ordinary 
dimensions  would  thus  hold  feebly  in  its  texture  between  three 
and  four  ounces  of  pure  arsenic. 

It  would  not  seem  probable  that  the  occasional  wearing  of 
such  a  material  would  produce  symptoms  of  serious  harm  to 
either  the  wearer  or  to  those  around  her,  the  noxious  exposure 
in  such  cases  being  limited  in  time  and  degree.  Yet  instances 
are  not  wanting  to  demonstrate  its  deleterious  effect s  on  those 
engaged  in  making  the  fabric  into  dresses.  In  one  case, 
reported  by  Che  vail  ier,  five  dress-makers  were  more  or  less 
seriously  afTected  after  working  on  the  tissue,*  Two  years  ago 
a  similar  instance  of  poisoning  occurred  in  France,  where 
arsenical  greens  are  prohibited  by  law  j  and  the  dress  was  found 
to  contain  nearly  eight  ounces  of  arsenic. f  On  one  occasion^ 
where  a  new  ballet  was  performed  at  Hamburg,  the  dancers 
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it  IB  true,  to  the  numerous  well  autlienticated  instances  of  Im 
serious  results  which  are  notorious  araoug  the  operatives  tbeia- 
selves  as  arising  in  their  vocation.  This  is  explaiued  partiallj 
by  the  fact  that  such  fatalities  might  readily  b©  ascribed  to 
other  causes,  euppoBing  them  to  occur  more  frequently,  whili 
on  the  other  hand  it  is  obvious  that  persons  exposed  to  soch  i 
noxious  influence  would  probably  desist  from  this  work  long 
before  tlie  symptoms  were  serious  enough  to  threaten  a  faUi 
termination. 

But  not  only  do  the  operatives,  who  in  making  the  artiftcia! 
flowers  use  the  arsenical  greens,  suffer  in  proportion  to  their 
susceptibility  and  exposure,  but  in  many  cases  also  those  wba 
wear  them»  and  those  who,  like  shop-keepers  and  milUuerSf 
habitually  handle  them.  A  case  is  reported  of  a  clerk  who 
always  had  vertigOj  headache,  nausea  and  cough  whenever  he 
opened  and  handled  new  packages  of  green  artificial  foliage/ 
In  another  instance  which  is  recorded,  a  lady's  shodden 
became  the  seat  of  a  painful  eruption  directly  after  each  o«ca- 
sioii  of  wearing  a  wreath  of  artificial  flowers  and  leaves  at 
evening  receptions  ;  and  in  two  other  reported  cases,  an  erysip- 
elatous eruption  on  the  forehead  was  traced  to  a  similar  cadse^ 
The  physicians  to  some  of  the  large  London  hospitals  han 
expressed  themselves  as  familiar  with  the  inflamed  eyes  aad 
disfiguring  erupttons,'^  which,  as  they  assert,  residt  from  Uie 
use  of  the  arseniferous  verdure. 

It  is  obvious  that  of  such  eases  only  the  most  remarkable 
and  clearly  defined  would  be  reported;  and  we  may  reasonably 
infer  from  these  that  many  less  distinctive  instances  reillr 
occur.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose,  for  exatnpfe^ 
that  the  health  of  milliners,  proverbially  delieate  as  a  gm* 
eral  thing,  may  depend  for  its  deterioration  to  some  extent  upon 
this  factor,  as  well  as  upon  overwork,  crowded  and  ill-veotilitod 
rooms  and  insuflScient  exercise.  It  is  bad  enough  to  inspire  aa 
ordinarily  fou!  atmosphere,  but  it  can  certainly  add  nothiDg  to 
atmospheric  purity  to  mingle  with  the  dust  of  a  room  any  pn>- 
portion,  however  small,  of  oxide  of  copper  or  of  white  arsenic 

Closely  related  to  the  foregoing  topic,  is  the  use  of  the  arseni- 
cal green  pigment  in  the  manufacture  of  other  articles  of  drs»; 

*  Dublin  Qatr.  Joor,,  Yol  XXXIT.,  234, 
t  Dublm  Quit.  Joor.p  loc.  cit 
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and  among  tbese  tbe  material  called  tarlatane,  a  light  fabria 
reaambling  muslin,  Ims  attracted  mitoh  attentiDn.  The  min* 
©ral  green  with  which  tho  material  is  colored  recommetidt  itself 
because  of  the  brilliaDCjr  of  its  shade  and  of  its  permajienef  bf 
artificial  light ;  and  the  fabric  has  therefore  at  liniev  been  quite 
fasliionable,  A  considerable  quantity  of  it  is  still  sold  far 
dresses,  or  for  tbe  trimmings  usti  hj  miUiners.  It  is  koown 
popularly  as  an  arsenical**  gr««Oj  «>  tliat  its  chmracter  b  not 
altogether  unrecognized. 

In  the  manufacture  of  tlib  tuterialf  tbe  eolor  U  fixed  only 
by  8tarch  or  size^  and  wheo  tMriatane  i#  toniv  a  plentiful  cloud 
of  light  green  arsemeil  dust  aiim.  Tbe  eligble«(  egUAtion 
also  EBTvm  to  disengige  tbe  colored  pcwder,  mA  la  diflkee  il 
tlirough  the  adjacetit  air.  It  ie  e&sy  to  dieeower  bov 
the  wearer  of  one  of  tbe 
fesbion  might  under 
with  a  cloud  of  poisoaeei dwt  of 
on  those  about  her  she  wodd  be  i 

Tbe  arsenical-green  1 
of  coloring  matter,   A  i 
of  the  retail  stores  of 
Prof>  William  Ripley  Ntebobi 
Technology,  and  found  te^ 
(white  arsenic)  to  each 
dimensions  would  thus  hold  twidj  i 
and  four  ounces  of  pure  aneaie. 

It  would  not  seem  probaUe 
such  a  material  would  produee 
eitlier  the  wearer  or  to  tboee  \ 
in  such  cases  being  limited  in 
are  not  wanting  to  demonstrate  i 
engaged  in  making  tbe  fabric 
reported  by  Clievallier,  five 
seriously  affected  after  worktaf « 
a  similar  instance  of  poii 
arsenical  greens  are  prolxit 
to  contain  nearly  eight  o« 
where  a  now  ballet  was 
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who  represented  water-njmphs,  were  dressed  in  green  lark- 
tatie.  Tlies©  dresses  nearly  cost  the  lives  "  of  Hiosq  wk> 
made  tliem  and  of  tbose  also  who  wore  Ihetn.  So  large  was 
the  quaatitj  of  arseDic  in  the  fabrie  that  nearly  all  wer^  more 
or  less  poisoned:' 

In  1869,  a  case  of  poisoning  from  tlie  cause  under  consider- 
ation occnrred  in  Boston^  the  details  of  which  were  gii^en  to 
the  writer  by  one  of  the  persona  affected-  Four  dress- makerst 
while  engaged  upon  some  party-dressee  of  which  the  niaierial 
was  arsenical  green  tarlatane,  became  sitnnltaneously  affecte 
with  well-marked  symptoms.  These  symptocas  couslsied 
swelling  of  the  hands  and  face,  a  ''pimply''  eruption  on  \ 
back  of  the  hands  and  about  the  nostrils,  running  from 
nose  and  free  lachrymation*  With  these  local  effects  weif 
headache,  lassitude  and  a  feeling  of  general  illness.  Tl 
attack  coming  on  in  tire  midst  of  perfect  health  and  aOectni| 
all  but  one  of  those  who  worked  upon  the  arsenical  fabric,  I 
little  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  sufferers  of  the  nature  of  iba 
poison.  The  symptoms  subsided  as  soon  as  the  exposure 
ceased. 


Itlg 


IL  Confectioner^^  Paitry  Ornaments  and  Toi/$, — It  woiil 
seem  hardly  possible  that  any  person,  sare  the  most  reckless  o 
the  most  maliciouSf  would  designedly  introduce  into  ar tides 
food  agents  of  such  poisonous  potency  as  the  green  colors  coo' 
taining  arsenic.  Ignorance  of  the  properties  of  Sehweinrdii 
green  must  have  been  the  only  extenuation  for  the  great  m-ijor- 
ity  of  those  confectioners  who  have  ever  made  use  of  that  sub* 
stance  to  impart  to  their  wares  a  luring  but  most  treaehcroul 
color.  Doubtless  all  the  coloring  materials  which  are  usedsi^ 
abundantly  to  give  to  candy  its  variegated  hues  should  justly 
be  subjected  to  the  closest  scrutiny,  and  many  of  them  i>l|ould 
be  unconditionally  condemned  in  view  of  the  baneful  effects 
which  they  necessarily  produce,  especially  in  children*  U 
needs  no  argument  to  demonstrate  the  probable  resuUa  of  iba. 
swallowijig  of  even  the  smallest  portion  of  a  coloring  material 
which  contains  more  than  one-half  its  weight  of  pure  aritaiCr 
and  a  single  word  of  warning  ought  to  sufhce  to  banish  such 
sugar*coated  poison  from  candy-shop  windows, 

*  Medical  Tim«i  And  Q^zeiit,  April  1),  18«1. 
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It  is  a  matter  for  congratulation  tlmt,  as  the  result  ofstrin- 
gent  regulations  in  other  countries,  together  with  a  more  gen- 
eral  enlightenment  of  the  public  in  such  matters,  accidents  from 
the  use  of  the  metallic  pigments  in  confectionery  are  now  com^ 
paratively  rare.  Repeated  and  fearful  experiences  in  the  past, 
of  which  the  victims  were  chiefly  children,  have  borne  their 
fruit.  It  would  probably  be  a  difticult  task  at  the  present  day 
to  find  the  arsenical  greens  designedly  incorporated  as  a  color 
into  any  candy  intended  for  eating.  It  would  be  better  for  the 
community  if  experience  had  taught  similar  abstinence  concern- 
iDg  the  green  pigments  in  other  relations. 

Accidents  do,  however,  occasionally  occur  from  the  ornaments 
witli  wliich  confectioners  adorn  their  pastry,  and  which  are  not 
meant  to  bo  eaten.  These  are  not  infrequently  colored  in  the 
most  reckless  manner  with  emerald  green*  Misadventures  from 
this  source  generally  affect  children  who,  attracted  by  the  color 
and  the  caudy^llke  aspect  of  the  ornaments,  eat  them  inadvert- 
ently, A  number  of  cases  of  this  sort  are  reported.  In  ono 
such  instance,  two  children  ate  a  portion  of  a  cake-ornament 
which  was  colored  green,  and  narrowly  escaped  deatli.  Ten 
grains  of  the  colored  pastry  contained  nearly  two  and  a  half 
grains  of  arsenic**  Dr.  Fergus  reports  a  similar  esperience,  in 
which  three  children  were  poisoned,  exhibitinjr  all  the  typical 
symptoms  of  the  effects  of  arsenicf  In  1857,  In  Edinburgh, 
eighteen  persons  were  made  very  seriously  ill^  and  one  child 
died*  after  eating  a  pastry  ornament  which  owed  its  green  color 
to  arsonite  of  copper.J 

The  ingenuity  of  caterers  has  sometimes  ^^hown  itself  in  the 
presentation  of  the  triunipbs  of  their  art  in  a  unique  manner. 
M.  Clievallier  relates  that  at  a  grand  dinner-party  in  Paris, 
attention  was  directed  to  a  boards  liead  which  had  been  curi^ 
ously  decorated  for  the  occasion.  The  ornament  consisted  of 
masses  of  fat,  colored  alternately  red  and  green,  so  arranged  as 
to  give  quite  an  artistic  effect.  One  of  the  guests,  well  ac^ 
quainted  with  chemistry,  was  struck  with  the  rich  green  color, 
and  reserved  a  portion  for  private  analysis.  Ho  found  tho 
coloring  matter  to  be  pure  Scheele*?  green,  forming  about  two 
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per  cent*  of  tlie  weight  of  the  fat.  It  appeared,  on  inquiry, 
that  til©  biitclier*s  boy  had  procured  tlie  color  from'  an  adjacent 
shop  J  in  spite  of  the  regulation  prohibitiog  its  sale.* 

The  toys  of  children  are  a  mediuoa  by  which  these  poisonous 
pigments  may  be  introduced  into  the  system  and  canse  gmt 
accidents.  Many  of  the  green  wooden  toys  Ere  painted  with 
Sch  Weill  flirt  green  loosely  applied,  the  color  being  mixed  with 
water  only  and  smeared  on  the  wood,  instead  of  being  mare 
securely  fixed  upon  the  material  by  means  of  oil  or  Tarnish ; 
and  wheJi  one  remembers  tho  instinctive  habit  of  young  chil- 
dren to  carry  to  their  mouths  whatever  their  hands  contain,  t|j# 
liability  Iq  injury  is  at  once  apparent.  Moreover,  children's 
hands  are  always  moist,  and  this  moisture  can  readily  dissolrt 
and  detach  the  loosely  applied  color*  The  hands  thus  soiled 
are  put  to  the  face,  and,  as  likely  as  not,  in  the  mouth.  Tliii 
custom  of  using  the  metallic  colors  on  toys  is  the  more  ^epr^ 
hen&ible  since  it  is  wholly  unnecessary,  or,  if  any  color  is  de* 
sirable,  vegetable  pigments  should  be  substituted,  Ohevallier 
cites  two  cases  of  acute  arsenical  poisoning  in  children  from  Uio 
Bource  alluded  to,  and  remarks  :  '*  It  is  a  matter  of  surprise  ibal 
other  cases  have  not  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  publi 
Bince  children  are  so  often  seen  playing  with  those  cheap  toyf 
with  their  bands  abundantly  daubed  with  yellow,  red  m' 
green/^t 

Tlie  boxes  of  water  colors  which  are  in  such  eommoii  nm 
a  plaything  for  children,  contain  generally  two  blocks  of  green 
paint,  one  being  of  a  dark  and  the  other  of  a  light  shade.  Thi 
latter  consists  of  arsenical  green,    A  tablet  of  this  kind,  weig" 
ing  38,26  grains,  was  analyzed  for  tlie  writer  by  Mr*  A.  R 
Pearson  at  the  laboratory  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  _ 
Technology^  and  found  to  contain  8.89  grains  of  arsenic  A 
child  in  using  these  paints  will  frequently  carry  the  brusli 
his  mouth  in  order  to  moisten  it  with  saliva  before  applying  it 
to  the' color,  and  sometimes  the  paint  is  itself  toucl^d  directly 
to  the  tongue.    It  is  marvellous  that  more  frequent  cases  of 
poisoning  from  this  source  do  not  occur,  because  not  only  Uia 
green  color,  but  others  also  of  the  blockSj  are  composed  of  mit* 
ters  of  a  positively  harmful  nature.    Must  it  not  be  considered 

•  Afitiilei  d'llygi^iie^  neir  ier,^  Vol.  XH*,  If. 
f  d'Hygi^Dfl,  new  >tr,  Yd.  XIX^,  101. 
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as  hardlf  less  tliaa  crimitial  in  the  mantifacturers  of  toy  paint- 
boxes to  distribute  a  color  cotitaiuiag  so  large  a  proportion  of 
oue  of  the  most  irritant  poisons  ? 

It  lias  happened  that  children,  too  young  to  know  the  use  or 
nature  of  these  paints,  have  eaten  portions  of  them  and  have 
been  seriously  poiaoned  in  consequence.  Sucli  an  instance  was 
reported  in  18511  by  Dr.  Rose;  the  child  took  only  a  small 
fragment  of  a  green  paint,  and  in  half  an  hour  be  became  cold, 
pulseless,  and  fully  collapsed.  Only  by  the  vigorous  application 
of  the  proper  antidotes  to  arsenic  was  the  child's  life  saved.* 
Four  cases,  precisely  analogous  iu  character,  are  recorded  by 
Chevallier^t 

in. — The  arsenical  pigments  are  sometimes  used  in  the  in- 
side paintiftg-  of  house and  in  this  relation  they  merit  a  single 
vord.  The  dangers  to  health  arising  from  this  source  are,  of 
course,  comparatively  unimportant  in  this  country  where  taste 
and  fashion  prescribe  the  general  use  of  white  lead  for  these 
purposes  of  house  painting-  In  some  parts  of  Europe,  however, 
the  use  of  mineral  green  has  been  deemed  a  matter  of  sufficient 
importance,  on  account  of  its  extent,  to  warrant  an  investiga- 
tion into  the  effects  which  may  occur.  M.  Kirchgasser  of 
Coblen  ta;  published,  in  1867,  the  results  of  his  research es  on 
this  subject,  and  demonstrates  the  deleterious  efiects  of  habitu- 
ally staying  in  rooms  on  whose  walls  is  a  coating  of  arsenical 
green.  Tlie  symptoms  in  such  cases  are  those  of  chronic  ar- 
eenioal  poisoning,  and  they  are  identical  with  those  due  to 
exposure  under  other  circumstances ;  the  most  characteristic 
are  excessive  debility,  intermitting  pains,  cold  extremities, 
a  cachectic  aspect,  and  sometimes  the  appearance  of  browa 
patches  on  the  skin. 

Dr.  Lorinser  also  asserts  his  unqualified  opinion  that  chronic 
arsenical  poisoning  may  occur  in  consequence  of  the  occupancy 
of  rooms  wliose  walls  are  painted  green,  and  which  owe  their 
color  to  the  arsenical  pigments.  Numerous  cases  occurring  in 
his  own  experience  are  cited  to  demonstrate  his  statements 4 

The  following  instance  illustrates  how  accidents  may  arise 
through  inadvertence  from  the  use  of  arsenical  green  paint 

»  Lancet,  1859,  Vol,  I.,  p.  237. 
t  Antiileft  d*Hygifene,  VoL  Xlt  ,  p.  94^  uew  i»r 
t  WJQQer  Med.'  Woeheoecbr.  1|5».  Noi.  43  uid  ih 
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The  experience  is  not  improbable  in  our  own  community  where 
the  paint  19  someHmes  used  on  shelves  and  such  other  Hmited 
surraces,  A  distiiiguished  English  chemist,  Prof,  Taylor, 
observed,  adherent  to  tlie  under  crust  of  the  loaf  of  bread, 
which  had  been  placed  one  morning  before  him  for  breakfast, 
certain  well-marked  patches  and  streaks  of  a  green  color,  having 
somewhat  the  appearance  of  green  mould.  Ho  removed  some 
of  the  fiuspicious  matter  and,  subjocting  it  to  analysis,  proved 
it  to  be  composed  of  Scbeele's  green,  containing  about  fifty  per 
cent  of  arsenic.''  There  was  enough  on  one  of  the  loaves  to 
have  killed  an  infant.  On  inquiry  it  was  ascertained  that  the 
baker,  from  whom  the  bread  had  been  purchased,  had  just  had 
hie  shop  newly  decorated,  and  there  were  eight  long  shehes 
(holding  some  hundreds  of  loaves)  painted  a  bright  grass-green 
color,  top,  front  and  sides.  A  unmber  of  the  loaves  were  ex- 
amined in  succession  and  it  was  found  that  they  wero  all  sim* 
ilarly  stained.  They  had  been  placed  while  warm  on  the  shelves 
and  had  absorbed  a  quantity  of  the  freshly  applied  poisonoui 
pigment,  The  baker  expressed  his  ignorance  that  there  was 
arsenic  in  the  paint;  but  the  painter  who  was  summoned  took 
the  matter  more  coolly  and  professionally^  remarking  that  it 
was  impossible  to  get  a  good  green  without  arsenic ,  that  ho  had 
used  it  for  many  years  and  ho  had  never  heard  of  any  one  being 
killed  by  it,"  The  author  remarks:  —  "It  is  easy  to  conceive 
that  an  accident  of  this  kind^  if  undetected,  might  lead  to 
serious  results,  and  perhaps  to  very  erroneous  suspieions/*  • 

A  case  analagous  to  the  foregoing  occurred  in  Vienna.  An 
entire  family  were  made  seriously  ill  by  eatiug  strawberries 
which  liad  been  kept  a  few  hours  in  a  box  whose  inner  sitrfaee 
was  painted  green.  The  paint,  on  analysis^  was  found  to  bd 
colored  with  arsenite  of  copper, f  ^fti 

IT,  Every  person  must  be  familiar  with  the  appearance  of  the 
brilliant  ^re^rt  paper  which  is  used  so  extensively  for  ooweting 
paste  board  boxes,  for  show- cards,  for  tickets,  for  wrappers*  for 
lamp  shades  and  for  a  great  number  of  similar  purposes.  Tbif 
paper  owes  its  bright  tint  in  all  these  forms  to  the  presanoe  of 
areenite  of  copper.    It  contains  a  large  amount  of  the  poisoiK 


•Med.  Times  And  GazettA,  April,  mi,  p,  120. 
t  0««Ur  Med  WochttDfteh.  IML 
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ous  material  in  proportioo  to  its  weight.  The  eamplo  herewith 
presented  contains,  accorduig  to  the  analysis  of  Mr.  Pearson, 
8.67  grains  of  arsenic  in  each  square  foot. 

The  accidents  to  whicli  tliis  method  of  employing  arsenic 
may  give  rise  are,  as  will  readily  be  seen,  chiefly  of  an  acute 
order,  and  grow  out  of  the  danger^  to  which  children  are  espe- 
cially liable,  of  swallowing  the  poison  in  the  manner  alluded  to 
in  connection  with  toys.  The  matter  has  received  particular 
attention  in  France,  and  the  use  of  arsenical-green  paper  for 
the  purpose  of  enveloping  articles  of  food,  confectionery  and 
the  like  is  absolutely  prohibited  j  in  his  instructions  to  his  sub- 
ordinate officers,  the  Prefect  of  police  of  Paris  applies  the 
interdiction  of  these  papers  to  "  bags,  envelopes,  boxes  or  labels 
as  used  by  all  dealers  in  provisions  or  articles  of  food  whatso- 
ever."' 

Such  a  sweeping  proscription  would  certainly  appear  imprac- 
ticable in  our  own  community,  hut  it  serves  to  illustrate  the 
magnitude  of  the  subject  as  it  is  regarded  in  other  countries- 
Certainly  the  very  general  use  of  the  material  in  question, 
nnder  a  great  variety  of  forms,  must  be  obvious  to  the  most 
casual  observer,  and  when  tlie  eye  once  becomes  accustomed 
to  the  characteristic  shade,  and  looks  for  it,  it  is  surprising  to 
observe  to  what  a  multiplicity  of  uses  the  paper  is  applied*  It 
will  not  be  unprofitable,  therefore,  to  utter  a  word  of  warning 
concerning  the  dangers  which  are  possible,  and  to  cite  cases 
which  exemplify  them. 

Perhaps  the  most  reprehensible  use  to  which  the  green  paper 
is  put  is  as  a  wrapper  to  packages  of  confectionery,  chocolate 
and  the  like,  a  practice  which  is  becoming  too  common.  One 
of  the  most  reputable  of  the  confectioners  of  Boston  displays 
in  his  windows  and  on  his  shelves,  with  other  confectionery  of 
his  own  manufacture,  rolls  of  lozenges  enveloped  in  the  bright 
green  paper  ;  and  the  same  custom  is  to  be  repeatedly  observed 
in  other  stores.  Children,  readily  allured  by  the  bright  tint, 
obtain  this  candy,  and  if  they  do  not  swallow  a  portion  of  the 
poison  with  the  sweetmeat,  are  not  generally  unready  to  put 
the  paper  wrapper  to  their  mouths,  child  fashion*  A  case  is 
recorded  by  Chevallier  in  which  a  child  was  poisoned  io  tliis 
manner  by  a  piece  of  green  paper.   The  mother  of  the  child 

*  Circukin  aux  Com.  de  Felice  de  Pari?,  Nor,  lfi54* 
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had  given  lum  a  fragaieut  of  cbacolate  around  the  end  of  irhidif 
for  the  sake  of  neatness,  she  bad  wound  a  portion  of  the  p&per 
in  which  it  was  originallj  enveloped.  In  sucking  the  caud/i 
the  child  also  took  into  its  mouth  some  of  the  colonng  matter 
from  the  paper,  and  narrowly  escaped  death  in  consequence,* 

An  accident  like  the  following  is  liable  to  occur  at  auj  iim 
to  an  organism  equally  sensitive  to  the  action  of  poisons,  when 
price  cards  covered  with  arsenical  green  are  so  freely  used* 

'*  A  lady  purcbased  a  quantity  of  prunes  of  which  she  co^^ked  » 
portion*  Soon  after  eating  some  of  them  she  was  attacked  w' 
vomiting,  which  continued  several  hours,  Not  suspecting  the  c% 
of  her  illness  she  took  more  of  the  prunes  and  suffered  a  recurre 
of  the  symptoms*  Then  it  was  noticed,  on  carcfiil  search  for 
cause  of  her  trouble,  that  some  of  the  fruit  stained  with 
On  returning  the  prunes  to  the  grocer,  he  recognized  the  fact 
the  color  proceeded  from  a  green  price-cani  which  had  rested  m 
them  ;  the  frnit  being  moist  had  taken  up  a  portion  of  the  ooloriag 
matter  from  the  paste-board*  The  pigment  was  foimd  to  ood^ 
of  Scheele'fl  green*"  t 

The  instance  which  follows  is  also  suggestive  of  a  quite 
mon  exposure : — 

"  A  watchmaker  had  a  very  troublesome  and  irritable  uleentieA 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth*  The  smarting  and  anooj* 
ance  were  almost  intolerable,  and  became  much  Increased  in  thp 
evenings  when  the  lips  swelled  and  became  so  painfiil  that  mtmg 
or  even  speaking  could  scarcely  be  indulged  in.  In  proaecvting  lui 
work,  he  waa  in  the  habit,  in  the  evening,  of  using  a  gss4jg)it,  bt- 
fore  which  to  protect  his  eyes  he  had  a  bright  green  pa|>er  ihddi. 
On  analysis,  the  color  of  the  shade  was  found  to  be  dtia  to  ifct 
presence  of  aceto-arsenite  of  capper  (Schwetafiirt  green)* 
heat  from  the  hght  was  believed  to  have  decomposed  a  portian 
the  arsenical  pigment,  producing  the  characteristic  odor  and  cs 
tng  the  acute  symptoms  in  the  workman.  Speedy  rtw 
followed  the  disuse  of  the  shade***  t 

In  1861>  the  following  case  occurred  in  Boston,  and  was  rt* 
ported  in  one  of  the  local  medical  societies.    A  young 

•  AanAl«a  d'Hygi^tift,  XIX.  304. 
t  AnnilM  d'nygi&ne,  XfL  p*Tl. 
I  I«acet,  Jan.  7th,  1860,  S. 
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in  playing  witb  a  small  green  concert-ticket,  put  it  to  \m  mouth 
and  detached  and  swallowed  a  portion  of  the  pigment.  Violent 
symptoms  followed,  A  duplicate  ticket  was  analyzed  quantita- 
tively by  Dr*  C.  T.  Jackson  and  was  found  to  contain  in  its 
green  coating  nearly  two  grains  of  pure  arsenic*  , 

V,  Paper-kan^iftg'S.—Jmpovimi  as  are  the  topics  wliich 
hare  tlnis  far  engaged  our  attention  in  the  study  of  tlie  arseni- 
cal greens  and  of  the  possible  dangers  incident  to  tlieir  use, 
they  appear  to  have  always  been  considered  as  of  lees  signifi- 
eanco  than  those  relating  to  arsenical  paper-hangings,  Since 
Prof,  Gmclin  of  Heidelberg  called  attention,  in  1843,  to  what 
he  deemed  the  deleterious  eftfectsof  liviiigin  rooms  whose  walls 
were  decorated  with  green  paper,  the  subject  has  been  repeat 
edly  investigated  in  all  its  relations.  Distinguished  scientific 
authorities  in  Germany,  Franco,  England  and  America  have 
regarded  the  matter  as  one  eminently  deserving  careful  consid* 
eration,and  the  unanimity  which  characterizes  the  results  of 
their  studies  can  leave  little  room  for  doubt  in  unprejudiced 
minds  concerning  the  harm  wtiich  may  ensue,  under  certain 
Gonditions,  from  the  use  of  arseniferous  wall-paper.  Other 
observers,  comparatively  few  in  number,  who  have  arrived  at 
negative  or  at  wholly  dissenting  conclusions  seem  to  have  based 
their  experiraents  on  wrong  premises  or  to  have  shown  partial- 
ily  in  their  statements* 

As  a  result  of  the  unequivocal  warnings  published  by  physi- 
cians in  past  years,  the  use  of  the  arsenical  paper-hangings 
became  for  a  time  and  in  some  degree  unfashionable.  But  the 
dictates  of  fashion  are  capricious,  and  are  not  long  mindful  of 
the  protests  of  science.  The  public  has  forgotten  the  esperi- 
eocei  of  ten  years  ago  and  the  poisonous  paper-hangings  are 
displayed  in  the  shops  to-day  with  the  same  fascinations  of 
color^  design  and  finish  that  has  characterized  them  in  the  past. 
In  every  store  which  the  writer  has  visited  in  the  course  of  these 
investigations,  specimens  of  the  paper  have  been  obtained 
which,  on  being  tested,  exhibited  tlie  presence  of  the  arsenical 
pigment  in  a  greater  or  less  degree. 

This  renewal  of  a  practice  which  has  been  condemned  here* 
tofore  in  terms  of  unconditional  disfavor  justifies  a  renewed 

*  BottloQ  Mtd,  aad  Evirg.  Jcrar.  Tol.  64,  131. 


of  tbe  gmn 

crs  to  modi  ff  the 
9i  Mtotances  which  aball 
•ait  TmrjiAg  tastes ;  jret  tlio  pri 
hoee  premiee  can  be  detectd  ^ 
Doi  bj  aoy  dtitiactlTe  pbj&ic*!  i 
Te  firtotfflK  m  vaU-ptper,  Uierefore,  because  il  ^ 
,  aod,  wftbcml  lartber  ti^t,  to  condemn  it  ereu 
be  fipuiid  on  tbe  room  of  a  confirmed  Intalid,  would 
jadgmdil;  wbile,  on  liio  olher  band  ^  cases  undoubteJiy 
in  whkh  obseora  aod  disiressiDg  sjuiptome  are  due  to  ar^^ 
pmmming,  tbe  agent  Wmg  concealed  in  a  tint  bearing  so 
•  refemblaace  to  tbe  biilUancjr  of  pure  emerald 
readily  escape  detectioD. 

In  tbe  manufacture  of  paper-bangiugs,  no  provision  ii 
with  a  special  view  of  antici|mtiiig  and  prercuting  anjf 
barm  wliicli  may  result  from  the  employment  of  tlio 
pigment*    Wbetlier  the  pattern  be  a  plain  or  a  figured  oett 
ooloriiig  matter  h  made  to  adhere  to  the  paper  by  nrtio>< 
file.    Tlie  emerald  green,  generally  adiAltermtod  with 
wbite  or  some  other  neutral  agent  ia  ordtf  lo  ^ 
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shade  J  is  mixed  with  warm  water  in  which  size  has  been 
fed  ;  m  this  process  of  color-mixing  the  workman  often 
lb  hands,  plunging  tlje  fore*arm  nearly  np  to  the  elbow 
le  sieve  through  which  the  ingredients  are  passed.  When 
lor  is  prepared,  it  is  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  paper 
ans  of  a  series  of  brushes,  worked  by  machinery,  and  a 
m  coating  is  thus  quickly  secured*  Passing  from  this 
le,  the  paper  is  suspended  in  long  loops  from  sticks 
pest  on  a  slowly  moving,  endless  chani  arranged  near  the 
K  being  carried  thus  in  loops  the  lengtli  of  a  long  room 
f  temperature  is  maintained  at  a  high  degree  by  steam 
Itns,  tlio  paper  becomes  thoroughly  dried*  If  it  is  to  be 
led or  glazed,  it  is  passed  through  a  series  of  dry 
^  whicli  revolve  with  great  rapidity.  The  figured  pat- 
iire  printed  by  two  methods*  The  slower,  but  more 
ite  process,  and  therefore  better  adapted  for  fine  work,  is 
id-printing,  the  pattern  being  secured  by  blocki,  a  color 
bie,  precisely  as  in  the  earliest  days  of  paper-hangings* 


bst  of  the  printing  is  done  by  machinery  not  unlike  thai 
a  calico- printing.  The  paper  is  passed  again Bt  a  scries 
olving  wooden  cylinders  on  whose  surface  are  raised  fig- 
jrrespoudiiig  respectively  with  the  individual  shades  of 
o  be  observed  on  the  paper  when  finished  ;  each  cylinder 
with  its  own  pigment  by  means  of  a  revolving  belt  of  fine 
n»  which  passes  through  a  trough  of  color.  The  variety 
flock-paper  "  requires  a  special  process  to  give  it  the 
lown  roughened  or  velvety  aspect*  The  flock  consists  of 
ely  divided  shreds  of  waste  woollen  cloth.  The  stock  is 
d  and  dyed*  It  is  then  stove-dried  atid  gronnd  to  a  fine 
r ;  the  requisite  degree  of  fineness  is  secured  by  sncces- 
ifting  iu  a  bolting  apparatus.  A  quantity  of  lliis 
n  dust  is  enclosed  in  a  large  chest  or  drum,  the  bottom  of 
consists  of  sheep'Skin  or  of  strong  cloth*  The  paper  ia 
epared  with  a  layer  of  size  and  then  of  varnish.  If  the 
is  to  be  a  plain  flock,  this  adhesive  material  is  spread 
nly  ;  if  figures  are  desired,  the  pattern  only  is  printed  in 
u  Successive  portions  of  the  paper  are  passed  into  the 
and  the  bottom  of  tlie  chest  being  beaten,  the  flock  dust 
d  to  settle  on  the  still  moistened  and  adhesive  surface, 
it  is  allowed  to  dry. 
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From  this  description  it  will  be  seeo  that  the  arsenical  pape^ 
Kangitigs  include  three  well-defined  varieties,  according  to  tbe 
methods  used  to  attach  the  coloring  matter  to  the  surface  of 
the  paper  with  greater  or  less  degree  of  permauciicj  :  they  are 
utiglazBd,  or  satined s  or  flock*  These  comprise  all  grades,  from 
the  most  costly  to  the  cheapest,  and  vary  from  the  plalae$t 
surface  to  the  most  elaborately  figured  designs.  lu  som^ 
there  is  a  thick  coating  of  the  color,  loosely  applied,  either  for 
a  perfectly  un decorated  paper  or  to  serve  as  a  ground  on  whicii 
to  i  PI  press  the  Tarious  figures.  In  others,  only  isolated  or 
eoiall  patterns  of  foliage  contain  the  green  pigment.  Of  tU 
the  varieties,  lioweTcr,  those  which  have  an  unglazed  surfict 
are  tho  naost  likely  to  produce  harm,  since  in  this  class  ibi 
color  is  only  moderately  adherent,  and  is  removed  by  tbt 
slightest  friction.  The  glazed  papers  are  less  open  to  ibii 
objection,  because  the  process  which  gives  the  polish  ^^rm 
also  to  fix  the  pigment  more  securely.  Prom  such  a  surfice 
the  green  dust  would  not  escape  readily,  until,  after  long  wear 
or  by  frequent  dusting,  abrasiona  in  the  glazing  were  prQduce<L 
Tbe  flock  papers  occupy  an  intermediate  place  belweeo  tbl 
two  varieties  alluded  to.  The  wool  which  constitutes  tbe  flodc 
is  generally  of  a  dark  green  color  from  vegetable  dyes  ;  and  (f 
tbe  arsenical  pigment  is  used,  it  is  found  in  the  ground  tint  oo 
which  the  flock  is  laid  or  in  tbe  green-figured  roHage  formed 
in  the  intervals.  The  flock  as  primarily  prepared  is  tiut  pc»«Hi' 
ous  ;  but  it  may  become  so,  since  it  is  easily  detached  from  tlit 
paper  and  may  bear  away  with  it  particles  of  the  ^ubjioeiil 
color. 

The  quantity  of  tbe  poisonous  color  which  is  used  upOB 
these  papers  varies  exceedingly,  of  course,  but  occasionally  it  ii 
found  in  very  large  amount.  Prof.  Bacon  asserts :  **  Frequealll 
so  much  as  fifty  or  sixty  grains  of  the  arsenical  pigmtat  il 
spread  on  each  square  foot  of  tbe  paper.'- ^  In  m  sfieciam 
examined  hy  Dr.  Halley,  nearly  a  drachm  of  tbe  color  wn% 
found  in  the  square  foot;t  and  Dr<  Taylor  stales  tlie  results  of 
bis  analyses  to  vary  from  twenty-elgbt  to  seventy  grains  in 
same  surface  %   Two  samples  of  tbe  paper  are  presetted  bm- 

•  Boston  Med*  and  Surg*  Jour,,  Vol  fi9,  p.  4&(k 
f  Mfiil  Tiineti  «tid  Gi£«Ue,  J  ad,  IS,  IS^ 
}  Taylor  on  Poiioof,  414 
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PP^hej  have  been  analyzed  for  the  writer  bj  Mr*  Pearson 
5e  Institute  of  Technology.  The  lighter-colored  speeimeu 
U»ins  5.42  grains  of  ai-senie  in  each  square  foot*  The  paper 
I  shows  under  wiiat  a  deceptive  guise  the  arsenical  pigment 
r  appear.  The  second  sample,  which  is  typically  arsenical, 
-  which  represents  the  color  in  its  pnrily,  has  29.82  grains 
^ure  arsenic  in  each  square  foot.  Taking  the  averoge  of 
le  results,  a  room  of  ordinary  dimensions,  decorated  with 
inical  paper-hangings  would  hold  on  its  walls  considerably 
re  than  a  pound  of  a  poisonous  coloring  matter,  containing 
f  its  weight  of  arsenic- 
lie  question,  however,  which  most  concerns  us  is,  Does  tlie 
lence  of  this  pigment,  in  sucli  large  amount,  on  the  walls  of 
us  habitually  occnpied  by  day  or  night,  exert  any  delete- 
16  influence  on  ttie  health  of  the  occupants?  Can  an  agent, 
redly  very  poisonous  when  swallowed,  become  disengaged 
ny  way,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  the  surface  to  which  it 
nit  loosely  attached,  and  contaminate  the  atmospliere  to 
I  a  degree  as  to  produce  by  slow  but  continuous  absorption 
Htslakable  symptoms  of  injury?  There  will  be  those  who, 
mgh  incredulity  or  from  motives  of  interest,  will  cite  cases 
^e^fect  immunity  under  such  conditions  and  will  maintain 
\  the  brilliant  color  is  inert,  even  granting  the  presence  of 
knic,  and  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  paper-hangings  in 
etion  to  arouse  alarm  or  suspicion.  The  alleged  cases  of 
ess  from  this  cause  ought  rather,  they  say,  to  be  attributed 
lad  ventilation  and  other  abuses.  Nevertheless,  when  the 
ly  recorded  and  well  autlienticated  instances  of  impaired 
Ith,  including  a  considerable  number  which  have  terminated 
[liy,  are  examined  impartially,  little  room  is  left  for  skepti- 
ft.  The  cases  are  too  numerous  and  too  unequivocal  to  be 
>wn  aside,  and  constitute  a  mass  of  evidence  which  cannot 
t  be  refuted.  It  will  bo  unnecessary  to  cite  a  great  num- 
of  these  casea  here,  The  columns  of  the  medical  and  of 
general  press  of  the  last  ten  years  contain  tlie  histories  of 
lerous  instances;  and  of  these  only  a  few  of  the  typical 
^  will  be  quoted  as  illustrations. 

»r.  Halley  of  London,  has  reported  a  case  of  arsenical  poison- 
in  which  he  was  himself  the  victim*  Ilis  library-walls  had 
oovared  with  a  newly  made,  rioli,  emerald-green  flock- 
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paper.  Shortly  after  the  work  wm  Gtiished,  he  commenoed  to 
occupy  the  room  regularly  ©very  evening,  for  some  five  or  eif 
hoiira^  a  single  gas-burner  supplying  the  light.  After  a  few 
days  he  began  to  suffer  considerably  in  health  \  there  was  con* 
staut  headache,  dryness  of  the  tliroat  and  tongue,  with  luteraal 
irritatiou.  After  three  weeks  of  this  eiperlence^  he  becama 
completely  prostrate,  not  yet,  however,  suspecting  the  cause  of 
his  malady.  Partial  paralysis  of  the  left  side  superveiied,  Hii 
cojidUion  obliged  him  to  discontiuue  his  studies  in  his  library, 
and  coiacidcnt  with  this  intermission  he  began  at  once  to  recover. 
But  as  soon  as  he  recotnnieiiced  his  labors,  the  symptoms  re* 
cnrred.  His  attention  was  now  called  to  the  pajjer  on  the  wilb 
of  tlie  apartment*  It  was  found  to  contain  nearly  sixty  grains  of 
Bcheele's  green  to  the  square  foot.  The  air  of  the  room  was 
likewise  tested,  and  distinct  crystals  of  arsenic  were  obtained 
from  the  dust.  The  paper  was  at  once  removed  atid  ihere 
was  no  farther  trouble  * 

In  1862,  a  case  of  fatal  poisoning  under  the  conditions  m 
question  occurred  in  the  suburbs  of  London,  ihe  victiin  Imng 
a  child.  The  cause  of  death  was  made  the  subject  of  an  hire*' 
ligation  before  a  coroner's  jury.  In  the  course  of  the  evidenf* 
it  transpired  that  the  deceased  was  the  last  of  four  children  who 
had  died  within  a  period  of  two  mouths  under  exposure  to  tk 
poison  contained  in  the  paper*haugings  of  the  room  they  habil* 
nally  occupied.  They  had  all  been  attacked  in  the  same  manner, 
tlie  prominent  symptoms  being  referred  to  the  throat,  Tb« 
color  was  loosely  applied,  having  no  glazing.  It  was  very  deU 
iquescent ;  at  60*^  it  was  quite  damp  and  the  stain  came  off  00 
the  hand  like  paint*  Three  grains  of  arsenic  were  found  ia  a 
square  foot  of  the  paper.  The  symptoms  were  attributed  by  tli« 
surgeon  in  attendance,  Mr.  Or  ton,  and  by  Dr,  Letheby,  wlid 
made  the  past  rmortem  chemical  examination,  to  arMaiGil 
poisoning.f 

In  a  case  reported  by  Dn  Ouy,  the  patient  being  a  yoniig 
lady,  there  were  observed  gastric  irritation,  emaciation,  tlitu* 
lence,  pain  in  the  abdomen,  loss  of  appetite,  nausea,  i  fnrrod 
tongue^  dryness  of  tlie  mouth  and  tliroat,  a  quick,  small  puls^, 
oppressed  respiration  with  dry  cough,  failure  of  sirength,  ta 

m  Med.  Tmen  And  GAzeUe.  Jan,  W, 
t  MikL  Timei  Aod  Ciuttt«,  May  a,  im 
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aversion  to  food  and  drink,  a  blanched  complexion  *  Temporary 
absence  from  home  brought  relief  to  the  sufiFerer,  but  it  was  not 
ntitil  aftftr  recurrences  of  tlie  symptoms  cdincident  with  the  re- 
turn to  the  arsenical  room,  that  the  wall-paper  was  suspected. 
The  paper  was  removed  and  a  plain  white  paper  took  its  place, 
and  no  further  symptoms  of  poisoning  were  experienced.  The 
workman  who  removed  tlie  arsenical  paper  was  very  ill  the 
whole  night  and  day  following,  **  with  cramps,  sickness  and 
pain**'  Tlie  green  paper  was  a  glazed  watered  pattern,  covered 
with  two  shades  of  the  most  delicate  tint  • 

Br,  Hinds  reports  au  experience  not  unlike  that  of  Dr. 
Halley*    He  says  : — 

**  In  1849, 1  ordered  my  study  to  be  re-papered,  and  I  selected  for 
thia  purpose  a  neat  paper,  Willi  only  about  two  shades  of  green,  of  a 
bright  and  elegant  tint  In  a  day  or  two  after  the  roora  was  pap<?re<l 
I  began  to  use  it,  I  had  a  fair  gas-light,  and  towards  evening  I  be- 
gan to  read.  When  about  an  hour  and  a  hah'  to  two  hours  had 
passed,  symptoms  of  severe  depression  seized  me,  soon  followed  by  a 
feeling  of  nausea  and  an  inclination  to  vomit.  There  were  occasional 
pains  in  the  abdonien  also,  and  the  prostration  was  presently  accora- 
paDied  with  a  feeling  of  faintneas  w^hich  suspended  my  operations. 
The  very  same  thing  occurred  every  succeHaive  evening,  when  the 
door  of  the  room  was  closed,  the  gas-light  burning,  and  after  I  had 
remained  about  a  couple  of  hours  in  the  room*  The  unpleasant 
sytnploma  gradually  subsided  when  I  had  left  the  room,  a  feehng  of 
jkiDtnesa  and  some  stomachic  derangement  alone  remaining.'' 

The  green  pigment,  on  being  sublimed  in  a  test  tube  gave 
abundant  crystals  of  arsenious  acid.  The  paper  was  removed 
aad  the  annoyance  never  reappeared*! 

Dr,  Hinds  also  reports  other  oases  under  his  personal  obser-* 
vation.  In  one  of  these,  a  gentleman  of  Birmingham  had  two 
parlors  papered  with  a  bright  green  paper.  In  less  than  a  week 
afterwards,  both  Iiimself  and  his  wife,  previously  in  good  health, 
became  ilL  They  were  in  the  habit  of  sitting  in  one  of  the  rooms 
regularly.  The  symptoms  complained  of  were  great  prostratioii 
of  strength,  headache,  and  a  low,  febrile  condition,  together  with 
inflammation  of  the  eyes  (conjunctivitis), thirstj  loss  of  appetitOf 

•  Fifth  Report,  Ifedicil  Officer,  Privy  Comiell,  p.  137- 
t  Med.  f  imei  txkd  QuttUa^  Maj,  Xm. 
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heat  and  dryness  of  the  throat,  with  tightness  across  the  forehead. 
The  great  inaptitude  Tor  exertion  and  general  prostration  of  the 
strength  appeared  pix)minent.  As  in  the  previous  cases,  teaft- 
porary  absence  from  home  was  attended  with  a  remission  of  the 
symptoms,  and  the  removal  of  the  paper  was  followed  by  early 
and  complete  restoration  of  health*  The  paper  was  of  the 
*' flock"  variety,  with  a  profuse  pattern  of  a  light  and  elegant 
green  on  a  flock  ground,  yielding,  on  atialysis,  an  abundance  of 
arsenic* 

Dr*  James  Whitehead  of  Manchester,  England,  has  recorded 
an  instance  which  may  be  cited  as  atypical  one,  not  onlyts 
illustrating  the  disease  in  question,  but  as  aflbrding  an  example 
of  the  difficulties  sometimes  experienced  in  determijun^  its  true 
character.  The  patient,  a  young  man,  suffered  from  ulceration 
of  the  gums  and  of  the  tonsils,  violent  frontal  headache,  ^tmi 
languor*  nausea  and  occasional  vomiting,  iuappetence  fc^r  exer- 
tion, and  disturbed  sleep.  The  complaint,  mild  at  its  onset, 
gradually  increased  in  severity  in  spite  of  medical  treatment,  and 
at  tlie  end  of  eight  or  ten  weeks  the  patient  was  removed  to  the 
country  ;  here  he  was  speedily  restored  to  health.  On  his 
return  home,  perfectly  well,  he  was  placed  in  the  same  room  lie 
occupied  before  ;  in  the  space  of  four  weeks  he  was  worse  tltaa 
ever.  Tlie  drains  being  suspected  of  some  indirect  influence  ia 
causing  the  diseased  condition,  they  were  examined,  but  no  tiling 
was  discovered  to  account  for  the  trouble-  Attention  was  ueit 
directed  to  a  cistern  which  adjoined  the  wall  outside  the  patient's 
room,  and  it  was  remodelled  with  the  hope  of  remedying  the 
mischief.  The  repairs  necessary  for  this  change  reijuired 
the  patient  to  occupy  another  room  for  a  fortnight ;  this  inter- 
mission was  attended  with  considerable  relief,  and  lie  returned 
to  his  old  apartment  feeling  much  better.  The  former  symptoins 
recurred  witli  aggravated  severity,  and  now  for  the  first  lime  it 
was  suspected  tliat  tlie  wall-paper  was  the  source  of  the  mischief. 
The  paper  was  replaced  without  loss  of  time  by  one  of  a  totally 
different  shade,  and  results  every  way  aatisfactory  foUow^ 
There  wat  no  relapse  of  the  symptoms  after  the  removal  of  lliij 
paper,  and  the  joung  man  occupied  the  room  without  fiirihi 
annoyance. 

The  paper  was  a    rich,  green,  flock  paper."    While  il  wu 
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being  applied,  a  green  dust  escaped  freely ;  and  afterwards, 
wheiie?er  the  walls  were  cleaned^  a  similar  powder  was  found  on 
the  funiUure,  Thirty  grains  of  the  pignQeiU  yielded,  oa  chemi- 
cal analysis,  eleven  grains  of  arsenic,  and  it  was  estimated  from 
this  that  the  room,  having  a  superficies  of  three  hundred  and 
fifty  square  feet,  held  in  its  paper-hangings,  after  four  years  of 
usage,  ^^850  grains  or  about  a  half  a  pound  of  white  orsonic* 

But  in  studying  the  reported  cases  of  wall-paper  poisoning, 
we  need  not  confine  our  selections  to  observations  made  ia 
other  countries.  Abundant  testimony  is  afforded  in  our  own 
midst;  and  tbis  fact,  that  the  peruicious  effects  of  using  the 
arsenical  paper-hangings  have  been  recognized  and  experienced 
here,  and  that  cases  have  repeatedly  occurred  demonstrating  the 
susceptibility  and  exposure  of  our  own  people,  is  of  obvious 
importance  and  possesses  a  vahie  which  investigations  at  a 
distance  could  hardly  be  thought  to  have  in  comparison.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  instances  which  have  been  observed 
ill  this  community  : — 

A  well-marked  case  of  poisoning  occurred  in  1863  in  Boston, 
and  was  reported  by  Dr*  W*  E.  Rice,  The  patient  was  a  wom- 
an aged  seventy-five  yearSi  After  living  a  few  days  in  a  room 
which  had  been  papered  witli  a  bright  green  paper,  she  was 
attacked  with  a  burning  sensation  in  the  throat  and  stomachy 
with  frequent,  though  slight,  vomiting  after  taking  food.  She 
had  diarrhoea  with  some  dysenteric  discharges-  There  was 
also  great  weakness,  with  trembling  of  the  limbs  and  loss  of 
appetite.  Subsequently^  severe  cramps  came  on  in  the  stomach 
and  bowels;  the  ekiii  was  clammy;  the  voice  was  altered; 
pulse,  100;  bowels  constipated  ;  abdomen  very  tender  on  press- 
ure. There  was  violent  retching  and  vomiting  on  taking 
ftmall  quantities  of  either  liquid  or  solid  food.  All  these  symp- 
toms were  much  aggravated  after  sweeping  or  dusting  the 
room.  Proper  treatment  alleviated  the  distress;  but  when  the 
room  was  again  dusted,  the  symptoms  recurred  with  renewed 
Tiolence.  The  residence  of  the  patient  was  now  changed,  and 
recovery  followed.  The  paper  was  founds  ou  examination,  to 
contain  arseniie  of  copper  iu  its  pigment.f 

The  notes  of  the  following  case  were  communicated  to  the 
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writer  hy  the  individual  who  is  the  siibjecl  of  the  report:  In 
the  autumn  of  1869,  a  middle-agod  lady>  the  wife  of  an  emi- 
nent cidEen  of  Boston,  commenced  to  occupy  a  room  which 
had  been  freshly  decorated  with  wall-paper  whose  pattern  coti- 
Bis  ted  of  alternate  stripes  of  gilt  and  green  flock  ;  of  the  poison- 
ous character  of  the  latrer  she  was  wholly  unaware.  Esceptiniof 
a  neuralgia  frona  which  ehe  had  long  suflfered,  she  cousidered 
her  liealthat  tliis  time  to  be  perfect*    Soon  after  beginning  to 
hahitnallj  eit  in  the  apartment,  she  noticed  a  change  in  her 
feelings.     The  neuralgia,  which  previously  had  been  only 
annoying,  became  intensifjed*   8he  had  headache  and  vertigo* 
There  was  nausea  and  distressing  vomiting*    The  appetite  was 
impaired,  there  was  a  dry  cough  and  a  bad  taste  in  tlie  mouth. 
Harked  emaciation  was  manifest  and  an  almost  in  tolerable 
sense  of  prostration  and  exhaustion  ensued.    All  these  sjajp- 
toins  compelled  her  to  keep  tlie  room  the  more  coutinuously- 
Bemedies  were  meanwhile  applied  uuavailiugly,  since  the  cau~ 
of  the  ailment  was  not  detected.    In  the  following  summer,  i 
slay  of  several  months  in  the  country  was  attended  with  dis* 
tinct  relief;  but  a  return  to  the  town  residence  was  followed 
by  a  renewal  of  the  painful  experience,  and  during  the  wiute 
months,  while  the  room  was  occupied,  the  patient  suffered 
tressingly*    A  second  summer's  absence  brought  a  second 
&on  of  respite,  only  to  be  followed  by  a  third  attack  which 
renewedly  baflled  the  skill  of  the  attending  physician.  The 
symptoms  at  this  period  were  of  the  uiost  aggravated  character. 
Frequent  attacks  of  fainting,  intense  paroxysms  of  neuralgia, 
dizzitiess,  almost  incessant  vomiting  and  great  prostration 
reduced  the  patient  to  the  last  extremity,  and  her  life  wu 
despaired  of.    At  this  time,  when  the  sufferer  was  almost  mori- 
bundf  it  occurred  to  herself  that  the  possible  cause  of  all  hut 
deplorable  state  was  in  the  green  paper  of  her  room,    A  sample 
was  at  once  analyzed  by  Dr.  A.  A,  Hayes  and  was  pronounced 
by  him  to  bo  "  loaded  with  arsenic  and  extremely  unsafe.'^ 
From  this  discovery  was  dated  the  beginning  of  the  patient's' 
recovery-    The  paper  was  removed  as  soon  as  possible,  hut  10 
fully  had  the  patient's  system  become  charged  with  the  poitoa 
and   so  depressing  were  its  primary  effects  that  the  oonie- 
quences  of  the  renewed  infection  are  experienced  to  this  day. 
The  coloring  matter  of  the  paper  had  become  so  looselj 
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adherent  thai  on  passing  the  hand  or  a  cloth  lightly  over  its 
surface  a  distinct  green  stain  was  left.  The  workman  who 
removed  the  paper  from  the  walls  was  made  seriously  ill, 
although  precautions  were  taken  to  prevent  that  accident ;  and 
it  was  ascertained  also  that  the  paper-lianger  who  had  origi- 
nally applied  tlia  paper  was  similarly  poisoned. 

The  writer  is  indebted  for  the  history  of  the  following  instance 
to  Dr,  John  Jeffries  of  Boston,  under  whose  observation  it 
occurred  ;  A  married  lady,  iu  good  health  but  feeling  some- 
what  dimiiiiehed  vigor  from  attendance  on  her  infant  child, 
clianged  her  residence.  About  two  months  after  the  change 
was  made,  her  health  became  notably  impaired  without  appar- 
ent cause.  She  suffered  from  dyspepsia,  the  attacks  of  which 
were  increasingly  severe ;  there  was  emaciation,  lassitude,  pros- 
tration and  recurrent  fainting*  In  tlie  spring  following  a  win- 
ter of  this  experience,  the  patient  left  the  city,  and  during  an 
Absence  of  several  months  her  health  became  fully  restored. 
Another  winter's  residence  at  home  brought  a  renewal  of  the 
former  symptomSj  with  occasional  headache  and  temporary 
paralysis  of  the  limbs ;  the  emaciation  and  prostration  of 
strength  were  marked*  A  second  summer's  absence  was 
attended  with  another  remis^:ion  in  the  condition  of  the  patient^ 
hut  the  restoration  was  compromised  by  unusual  anxiety  in 
behalf  of  others.  Her  return  to  her  residence  developed  all 
tlie  former  symptoms  in  an  aggravated  degree ;  with  these, 
there  were  frequent  and  severe  attacks  of  pain  in  the  bowels^ 
diarrhcea  witli  cccasiouat  bloody  evacuations  (the  latter  coinci- 
dent with  an  unusually  prolonged  stay  in  the  house) ^  cramps 
iu  the  bowels  and  limbs,  frequent  loss  of  sensation  and  of  the 
power  of  motion  in  the  extremities  and  constantly  progressive 
emaciation  and  debility.  A  change  of  residence  was  again  ad^ 
vised  and  made.  During  the  patient's  absence  the  lead  pipes 
in  the  house  were  removed  and  the  copper  tank  was  replaced^ 
under  the  impression  that  some  noxious  influence,  peculiar  to 
tlie  house,  was  constantly  at  work  upon  the  patient's  system. 
The  lady  returned  recruited,  after  an  absence  of  three  weeks, 
but  begau  at  once  to  fail  again.  An  accident  compelled  her  to 
remain  more  constantly  at  home  and  finally  to  keep  her  room. 
It  had  been  already  suspected,  and  it  was  now  definitely  discor- 
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writer  by  the  individaal  who  is  the  subject  of  the  report:  In 
the  autumn  of  1869,  a  middle-agod  lady,  the  wife  of  an  emi- 
nent citizen  of  Boston,  commenced  to  occupy  a  room  whieh 
had  been  freshly  decorated  with  wall-paper  whose  pattern  con- 
sisted of  alternate  stripes  of  gilt  and  green  flock  ■  of  the  poison- 
ous character  of  tlie  latter  she  was  wholly  unaware,  EsceplLn^ 
a  neuralgia  from  which  she  had  long  suffered,  she  eousideretl 
her  health  at  ihw  time  to  be  perfect,    Soon  after  beginning  ia 
habitually  eit  in  the  apartment,  she  noticed  a  clmnga  in  htr 
feelings.     The  neuralgia,  which  previously  had  been  only 
annoying,  became  intensified.    She  had  headache  and  rertigo. 
There  was  nausea  and  distressing  vomiting.    The  appetite  wi« 
impaired,  there  was  a  dry  cough  and  a  bad  taste  in  the  mouth* 
Marked  emaciation  was  manifest  and  an  almost  infolerable 
sense  of  prostration  and  eiliaustion  ensued.    All  these  symp- 
toms compelled  her  to  keep  the  room  the  more  continuously* 
Bemedies  were  meanwhile  applied  unavailtnglyj  since  the  cau» 
of  the  ailment  was  not  detected.    In  the  following  summer,  a 
stay  of  several  months  in  the  country  was  attended  with  dis- 
tinct relief;  but  a  return  to  the  town- residence  was  followed 
by  a  renewal  of  the  painful  experience,  and  during  the  winter 
months^  while  the  room  was  occupied,  the  patient  suffered  dl»* 
tressingly.    A  second  summer's  absence  brought  a  second  sm^ 
son  of  respite,  only  to  be  followed  by  a  third  attack  wbtcli 
renewedly  ba filed  the  skill  of  the  attending  physician.  Tli« 
symptoms  at  this  period  were  of  the  most  aggravated  character. 
Frequent  attacks  of  fainting,  intense  paroxysms  of  ueuralgii, 
dizziness,  almost  incessant  vomiting  and  great  prostration 
reduced  the  patient  to  the  last  extremity,  and  her  life  wis 
despaired  of.    At  this  time,  when  the  sutTerer  was  almost  mori- 
bund, it  occurred  to  herself  that  the  possible  cause  of  all  b«r 
deplorable  state  was  in  the  green  paper  of  her  room.    A  sample 
was  at  once  analyzed  by  Dr.  A*  A.  Hayes  and  was  pronounoed 
by  him  to  be     loaded  with  arsenic  and  extremely  ttn&afe/* 
From  this  discovery  was  dated  the  beginning  of  the  patieut'K 
recovery.    Tlie  paper  was  removed  as  koou  as  possible,  but  so 
fully  bad  the  patient's  system  become  charged  with  tlio  poisaa 
and  so  depressing  were  its  primary  effects  that  the  ooaid- 
quences  of  the  renewed  iafection  are  eiperienced  to  this  day. 
The  coloring  matter  of  the  paper  had  become  so  loaeeljr 
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adherent  that  oti  passing  tlie  hand  or  a  cloth  lightly  over  its 
surface  a  distinct  green  stain  was  left  Tlie  workman  who 
removed  the  paper  from  the  walls  waa  made  seriously  ill> 
although  precantions  were  taken  to  prevent  that  accident ;  and 
it  was  ascertained  also  tliat  the  paper-hanger  who  had  origi- 
nally applied  the  paper  was  similarly  poisoned. 

The  writer  is  indebted  for  the  history  of  the  following  instance 
to  Dr.  John  Jeffries  of  Boston,  under  whoso  observation  it 
occurred :  A  naarried  lady,  in  good  health  but  feeling  some- 
what diminished  vigor  from  attendance  on  her  infant  child^ 
elianged  her  residence.  About  two  months  after  the  change 
was  made,  her  liealth  became  notably  impaired  without  appar- 
ent cause.  She  suffered  from  dyspepsia,  the  attacks  of  which 
were  increasingly  severe ;  there  was  emaciation,  lassitude,  pros- 
tration and  recurrent  fainting.  In  the  spring  following  a  win- 
ter of  this  experience,  the  patient  left  the  city,  and  during  an 
absence  of  several  months  her  health  became  fully  restored. 
Another  winter's  residence  at  home  brought  a  renewal  of  the 
former  symptoms,  with  occasional  headache  and  temporary 
paralysis  of  the  limbs ;  the  emaciation  and  prostration  of 
strength  were  marked,  A  Becond  summer's  absence  was 
attended  with  another  remis^^iou  in  the  condition  of  the  patient, 
hut  the  restoration  was  compromised  by  unusual  anxiety  in 
behalf  of  others.  Her  return  to  her  residence  developed  all 
the  former  symptoms  in  an  aggravated  degree ;  with  these, 
there  were  frequent  and  severe  attacks  of  pain  in  the  bowels, 
diarrhrea  with  occasional  bloody  evacuations  (the  latter  coinci* 
dent  with  an  unusually  prolonged  stay  in  the  house),  cramps 
in  the  bowels  and  limbs,  frequent  loss  of  sensation  and  of  tlie 
power  of  motion  in  the  extremities  and  constantly  progressive 
emaciation  and  debility.  A  change  of  residence  was  again  ad- 
vised and  made-  During  the  patient's  absence  the  lead  pipes 
in  the  house  were  removed  and  the  copper  tank  was  replaced, 
under  the  impression  that  some  noxious  influence,  peculiar  to 
the  house,  was  constantly  at  work  upon  the  patient*s  system. 
The  lady  returned  recruited,  after  an  absence  of  three  weeks, 
but  began  at  once  to  fail  again.  An  accident  compelled  her  to 
remain  more  constantly  at  home  and  finally  to  keep  her  room. 
It  had  been  already  euspectedj  and  it  was  now  definitely  disco?- 
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writer  by  the  individual  who  is  the  subject  of  the  report:  la* 
the  autiimix  of  1859,  a  middle-agod  lady,  tlie  wife  of  nn  eml* 
jient  citizen  of  Boston,  commenced  to  occupy  a  room  which 
had  been  freshly  decorated  with  wall-paper  whose  pattern  coo-  j 
gisted  of  alternate  stripes  of  gilt  and  green  fioek  ;  of  the  poison-^M 
ons  character  of  the  latter  she  was  wholly  unaware.  Exceptinif^^ 
a  neuralgia  from  which  ehe  had  long  suffered,  she  considered  . 
her  liealth  at  this  time  to  be  perreet.    Soon  after  beginning  to^^ 
habitually  sit  in  the  apartment^  she  noticed  a  change  in  lier^ 
feelings.     The  neuralgia,  which  previously  had  been  only 
annoying^  became  intensified,    She  had  headache  and  vertigo. 
There  was  nausea  and  distressing  vomiting.    The  appetite  wis 
impaired^  there  was  a  dry  cough  and  a  bad  taste  in  the  mouth. 
Marked  emaciation  was  manifest  and  an  almost  intolerable 
sense  of  prostration  and  elhaustion  ensued.    All  these  symp- 
toms compelled  her  to  keep  the  room  the  more  continuously. 
Bemedies  were  meanwhile  applied  unavailingly,  since  the  cause 
of  the  ailment  was  not  detected.    In  the  following  summer,  ft 
stay  of  several  months  in  the  country  was  attended  with  dis- 
tinct relief  ;  but  a  return  to  the  town- residence  was  followed 
by  a  renewal  of  the  painful  experience,  and  during  the  wini 
months,  while  the  room  was  occupied,  the  patient  stiSbred 
tressingly,    A  second  summer's  absence  brought  a  second 
BOO  of  respite,  only  to  be  followed  by  a  third  attack  wbie 
renewedly  baffled  the  skill  of  the  attending  physician,  Th 
symptoms  at  this  period  were  of  the  most  aggravated  charactefi* 
Frequent  attacks  of  fainting,  intense  paroxysms  of  tieuralgiif 
dizziness^  almost  incessant  vomiting  and  great  prostratioa 
reduced  the  patient  to  the  last  extremity^  and  her  life  wai^ 
despaired  of.    At  this  time,  when  the  sufferer  was  almost  moriiS^ 
bund,  it  occurred  to  herself  that  the  possible  cause  of  all  bor 
deplorable  state  was  in  the  green  paper  of  her  room,    A  sample 
was  at  once  analyzed  by  Dr,  A,  A*  Hayes  and  was  pronounced 
by  him  to  be     loaded  with  arsenic  and  extremely  unsafd.^ 
From  this  discovery  was  dated  the  beginning  of  the  patient^ 
recovery.    The  paper  was  removed  as  boon  as  possible,  but  i 
fully  had  the  patient's  system  become  charged  with  the  poison 
and  so  depressing  were  its  primary  effects  that  the  ccmse- 
quencea  of  the  renewed  itifectton  are  experienced  to  this  day. 
The  coloring  matter  of  the  paper  had  become  so  loosely 
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adlierent  that  on  paesing  the  hand  or  a  cloth  lightly  over  its 
Biirface  a  distinct  green  staiu  was  left*  The  workman  who 
removed  the  paper  from  the  walb  was  made  serioiidy  ill^ 
although  precautions  were  taken  to  prevent  that  accident ;  and 
it  was  ascertained  also  that  tho  paper-hanger  who  had  origi- 
nally applied  the  paper  was  sirailarlj  poisoned* 

The  writer  is  indebted  for  the  history  of  the  following  instance 
to  Dr,  John  Jeffries  of  Boston,  under  whose  observation  it 
occurred  :  A  married  lady,  iu  good  health  but  feeling  some- 
what diminished  vigor  from  attendance  on  her  infant  child, 
changed  her  residence*  About  two  months  after  the  change 
was  made,  her  health  became  notably  impaired  without  appar- 
ent cause*  She  suffered  from  dyspepsia,  the  attacks  of  which 
were  increasingly  severe ;  there  was  emaciation,  lassitudej  pros- 
tration and  recurrent  fainting*  In  the  spring  following  a  win- 
ter of  this  experience,  the  patient  left  the  city,  and  during  an 
absence  of  several  months  her  health  became  fully  restored. 
Another  winter's  residence  at  home  brought  a  renewal  of  the 
former  symptoms,  with  oceasional  headache  and  temporary 
paralysis  of  the  limbs ;  the  emaciation  and  prostration  of 
8lrength  were  marked.  A  second  summer's  absence  was 
attended  with  another  remis*iion  in  the  condition  of  the  patient, 
but  the  restoration  was  compromised  by  unusual  anxiety  in 
behalf  of  others.  Her  return  to  her  residence  developed  all 
the  former  symptoms  in  an  aggravated  degree ;  with  thes^, 
there  were  frequent  and  severe  attacks  of  pain  in  the  bowels, 
diarrba^a  with  occasional  bloody  evacuations  (tlie  latter  coinci- 
dent with  an  unusually  prolonged  stay  in  the  house),  cramps 
in  the  bowels  and  limbs,  frequent  loss  of  sensation  and  of  the 
power  of  motion  in  the  extremities  and  constantly  progressive 
emaciation  and  debility*  A  change  of  residence  was  again  ad- 
vised ajid  made.  During  the  patient's  absence  the  lead  pipes 
in  the  house  were  removed  and  the  copper  tank  was  replaced, 
tinder  the  impression  that  some  noxious  influence,  peculiar  to 
the  houEie>  was  constantly  at  work  ufton  tho  patient's  system. 
The  lady  returned  recruited,  after  an  absence  of  three  weeks, 
but  began  at  once  to  fail  again,  An  accident  compelled  her  to 
remain  more  constantly  at  home  and  Hnally  to  keep  her  room* 
It  had  been  already  suspected,  and  it  was  now  definitely  disoov- 


writer  by  the  individual  who  is  the  eubjeet  of  the  report:  la 
the  autumn  of  1859,  a  middle-agod  lady,  the  wife  of  an  emi- 
nent citizen  of  Boston,  commenced  to  occupy  a  room  which 
had  been  freshly  decorated  with  wall-paper  whose  pattern  eon- 
618 ted  of  alternate  stripes  of  gilt  and  ^reon  flock  ;  of  the  p&ison- 
ons  character  of  the  latter  ehe  was  wholly  unaware*  Eicepting 
a  neuralgia  from  which  ehe  had  long  suffered ,  the  DOUfidered 
her  health  at  tins  time  to  be  perfect    Soon  after  beginning  to 
habitually  Eit  in  the  apartment,  she  noticed  a  chouse  In  her 
feelingSt     The  neuralgia,  which  prev^iously  had  been  onlj 
annoying,  became  intensified.    She  had  headache  and  rerttgo. 
There  was  nausea  and  distressing  vomiting.    The  appetite  vt8 
impaired,  there  was  a  dry  congli  and  a  bad  taste  in  the  mouth. 
Marked  emaciation  was  manifest  and  an  almost  ititoleriiilQ 
sense  of  prostration  and  ethaustion  ensued.    All  these  symp* 
tome  compelled  her  to  keep  the  room  the  more  continuonsily* 
Bemedies  were  meanwhile  applied  unavailingly,  since  the  cause 
of  the  ailment  was  not  detected.    In  the  following  summer^  i 
stay  of  several  months  in  the  country  was  attended  with  dis- 
tinct relief  ;  but  a  return  to  the  town- residence  was  followed 
by  a  renewal  of  the  painful  experience,  and  during  the  wiiitt^r 
months,  wliile  the  room  was  occupied,  the  patient  suflTered  di»> 
iressingly.    A  second  sunimer^s  absence  brought  a  second  set- 
son  of  respite,  only  to  be  followed  by  a  third  attack  which 
renewedly  bailled  the  skill  of  the  attending  physician.  The 
symptoms  at  this  period  were  of  the  most  aggravated  character. 
Frequent  attacks  of  fainting,  intense  paroxysms  of  neuralgii, 
dizziness,  almost  incessant  vomiting  and  great  prosiratioa 
reduced  the  patient  to  the  last  extremity,  and  her  life  was 
despaired  of.    At  this  time,  when  the  sufferer  was  almost  mori^ 
bund,  it  occurred  to  herself  that  the  possible  cause  of  all  her 
deplorable  state  was  in  the  green  paper  of  her  room.    A  sample 
was  at  once  analyzed  by  Dr.  A.  A.  Uayes  and  was  pronounoei 
by  him  to  bo  "  loaded  with  arsenic  and  extremely  unsaTa,*^ 
From  this  discovery  was  dated  tlie  beginning  of  the  patieot'i 
recovery.    The  paper  was  removed  as  soon  as  possible,  but 
fully  had  the  patient's  system  become  charged  with  the  poison 
and  so  depressing  were  its  primary  effects  that  the  cow 
quences  of  tlie  renewed  infection  are  experienced  to  this  day. 
The  coloring  matter  of  the  paper  had  become  so  basely 
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adherent  that  on  passing  the  hand  or  a  cloth  lightly  over  its 
surface  a  distinct  green  stain  was  left.  The  workman  who 
removed  the  paper  from  the  walls  was  made  seriously  ill^ 
although  precautions  were  taken  to  prevent  that  accident ;  and 
it  was  ascertained  also  that  the  paper-hanger  who  had  origi-* 
nally  applied  the  paper  was  similarly  poisoned. 

The  writer  is  indebted  for  the  history  of  the  following  instance 
to  Dr,  John  Jeffries  of  Boston,  under  whose  observation  it 
occurred ;  A  married  lady,  in  good  health  but  feeling  some- 
what diminished  vigor  from  attendance  on  her  infant  child, 
changed  her  residence.  About  two  months  after  the  change 
was  made,  her  health  became  notably  impaired  without  appar- 
ent cause.  She  sulTored  from  dyspepsia,  the  attacks  of  which 
were  increasingly  severe;  there  was  emaciation,  lassitude,  pros- 
tration and  recurrent  fainting.  In  the  spring  following  a  win- 
ter of  tliis  experience,  the  patient  left  the  city,  and  during  an 
ftbsence  of  several  months  her  health  became  fully  restored. 
Another  winter's  residence  at  home  brought  a  renewal  of  the 
former  symptoms,  with  occasional  headache  and  temporary 
paralysis  of  the  limbs ;  the  emaciation  and  prostration  of 
strength  were  marked.  A  second  summer's  absence  was 
attended  with  another  remission  in  the  condition  of  the  patient, 
but  the  restoration  was  compromised  by  unusual  anxiety  in 
behalf  of  otiiers.  Her  return  to  her  residence  developed  all 
the  former  symptoms  in  an  aggravated  degree ;  with  ihBs% 
there  were  frequent  and  severe  attacks  of  pain  in  the  bowels^ 
diarrhcea  with  occasional  bloody  evacuations  (the  latter  coinci- 
dent with  an  unusually  prolonged  stay  in  the  house)^  cramps 
in  the  bowels  and  limbs,  frequent  loss  of  sensation  and  of  the 
power  of  motion  in  the  extremities  and  constantly  progressive 
emaciation  and  debility,  A  change  of  residence  was  again  ad- 
vised and  made.  During  the  patient's  absence  the  lead  pipes 
in  the  house  were  removed  and  the  copper  tank  was  replaced, 
under  the  impression  that  some  noxious  influence,  peculiar  to 
the  house,  was  constantly  at  work  upon  the  patient's  system. 
The  lady  returned  recruited,  after  an  absence  of  three  weekSj 
but  began  at  once  to  fail  again.  An  accident  compelled  her  to 
remain  more  constantly  at  home  and  finally  to  keep  her  room- 
It  had  been  already  euspected,  and  it  was  now  definitely  disoov- 
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ered  that  t\m  green  paper  hangings  on  the  walls  of  the  bed- 
room and  of  the  sittiiig-room  coiitaineJ  arsenic  and  that  they  were 
the  source  of  all  the  trouble,  Tlie  patient  was  at  once  removed 
to  anotlier  house,  and  while  the  process  of  removing  the  ars^G- 
ioal  paper  was  in  progress,  she  constantly  ira proved >  After  a 
month,  the  offending  paper  having  all  been  disposed  of,  ah© 
rettirned  to  her  home.  Within  a  few  days,  she  suffered  from 
a  sudden  attack  of  diarrhcea,  with  smarting  of  the  eyes  and 
headache  ;  it  was  discovered  that  on  the  day  before  this  seizure 
she  had  dusted  some  books  in  one  of  the  rooms  before  alluded  to. 

The  wall-paper  had  a  large  floral  pattern,  with  abuudaiil 
foliage,  well  supplied  with  arsenical  green*  The  patieut  feeU 
some  of  the  elFects  of  tlio  poisoa  after  an  interval  of  nearly 
fifteen  years. 

The  following  case  is  characteristic.  It  was  communicated 
to  the  writer  by  the  physician  in  attendance; — 

"Mrs  A.'b  illness  was  during  four  months  of  1864.  The  finil 
symptoms  wei-e  ihoie  of  catarrh  of  the  nose  and  pharynx,  willi  much 
pain  and  of  an  obstinate  character,  but  not  conlining  the  patient  ta 
the  house*  Towards  the  end  of  April,  she  was  in  her  chamber  a  good 
deal  of  the  time,  and  she  became  mucli  worse  early  in  May.  The 
symptoms  chiefly  complained  of  then  were  pain  in  the  throat,  diffi- 
culty of  swallowing,  diarrhoja,  nausea,  pain  in  the  abdomen,  and 
much  prostration.  The  pulse  was  ^juick  and  weak,  the  appetite  wt$ 
gpne  and  the  patient'seemed  very  ilL  I  lisd,  from  the  fimt  aggri^ 
vation  of  the  symptoms  in  the  beginning  of  May,  suspected  die 
wall-paper  of  the  chamber  to  be  connected  with  the  disease.  It  was 
a  handsjomu  paper,  coumsting  of  a  dark  green  flock  ground,  oovend 
with  flowera.  On  mentioning  uiy  eus[>icion  to  the  fumUy  I  was  told 
that  all  the  wall-paper  in  the  house  had  been  examined  by  a  skilful 
chemist  who  found  that  the  parlor  wull-paper  contained  a  larg« 
amount  of  arsenic,  but  decided  (from  inspection  only,  as  I  after* 
wards  learned)  that  there  was  no  arsenic  in  the  paper  of  the  cliamWr, 
Of  course  the  paper  was  removed  from  the  walls  of  the  parlor,  but 
that  of  the  chamber  was  allowed  to  remain* 

**  One  day,  while  standing  by  the  patient's  bedside,  being  mxtch 
putzM  by  the  obscurity  of  her  sjTuptoms,  the  idea  of  arsenic  ag»io 
occurred  to  me,  and  finding  that  I  could  easily  rub  (jff  the  gnm 
flock  from  the  paj>er  with  my  handkerehief^  I  secured  a  pieoo  of  tfc« 
paper  for  examination.    The  test  showed  conclusively  that  the  paper 
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contaiiUHl  a  large  amount  of  arsenic.  The  patient  was  remOTed  to 
anotlier  room,  tmd  she  began  lo  amend  from  that  time.  In  the 
courBe  of  a  few  weeks  she  was  wdl  " 

Among  oUier  cases  which  ha%^e  come  to  the  writer's  notice  in 
tlie  course  of  th^se  inveetigalions,  the  following  are  introduced 
tis  iUustrativo  exanoples  of  the  effects  under  consideration  i — 

A  joung  lady  of  Boston  occupied,  during  the  winter  of  1860- 
61,  a  room  wliose  walls  were  decorated  with  a  paper  represent* 
ing  horse-chestnut  leaves,  iu  dark  green  and  light  green 
colors,  the  former  being  more  abundant  It  had  been  on  the 
walls  ten  years,  but  the  room^  being  a  spare-room  Jmd  been  but 
lUtle  occupied*  Symptoms  of  a  serious  character,  afTecting  the 
lungs,  soon  manifested  themselves  after  the  patient  began  to 
occupy  the  room.  She  suffered  from  couglij  with  great  distress 
in  respiration.  Subsequently  there  was  an  eruption  of  a  papular 
character,  and  the  ankles  were  swollen.  Tliere  was  emaciation 
and  great  prostration.  The  friends  of  the  patient  despaired  of 
Iier  life.  The  diugrjosis  of  the  true  nature  of  the  disease  was 
mado  by  tlie  late  Dn  John  Ware*  The  patient  changed  her 
residence  and  restoration  of  Iiealth  at  once  began.  There 
has  never  been  any  recurrence  of  tlie  symptoms  which  origi- 
nated in  the  arsenical  room.  The  paper  was  analyzed  by 
Dr.  C.  T.  Jackson^  and  was  found  to  be  dangerously  charged 
with  arsenic, 

A  welUknown  physician  of  Boston  has  himself  observed  the 
poisonous  effects  of  arseniferous  wall-papers  iu  his  family  and 
in  his  own  person.  He  writes  :  **  We  were  exposed  for  about 
five  mouths  to  the  action  of  the  poisonous  atmosphere  before 
any  deviation  from  Iiealth  was  experienced  by  cither  one  of  us. 
The  symptoms  first  displayed  themselves  about  the  tliroat,  inter- 
fering with  deglutition  and  producing  pretty  severe  salivation. 
We  have  ever  since  suffered  from  a  great  variety  of  symptoms 
which  still  cling  to  us  in  modified  form  and  severity.'* 

A  gentleman,  residing  in  Boston,  occupied  a  room  at  night 
whose  walls  were  covered  with  green  paper.  One  child  also, 
aged  five  years,  slept  in  the  same  room.  Tlie  father  lost  flesh 
and  strength,  su fibred  from  dryness  of  the  tongue,  mouth  and 
throat,  and  was  bloated  about  the  face.    The  child  was  debiii- 
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tated,  and  restlesi  at  nighty  and  suffered  Trom  paia  in  the  itdo 
and  a  dry  cough. 

The  paper  on  analysis  was  found  charged  with  arsenic,  aad 
since  its  removal  the  symptoms  have  whoily  disappeared** 

Oases  like  the  foregoing  might  be  multiplied  almost  Indefl- 
uitely ;  but  it  is  believed  tbat  those  which  have  been  cited  will 
suQice  to  demonstrate  the  fact  that  very  harmful  eSacts  mif 
and  do  result  from  the  employment  of  an  agent  whose  pofsoDout 
character  is  well  recognized  and  whose  sole  recommeudatioD  bf 
those  wbo  olTtjr  it  displayed  on  the  paper-hangings  which  are 
designed  to  decorate  our  walls  is  that  it  produces  aa  attractive 
color  cheaply*  These  recorded  instances  exhibit  a  aeries  of 
symptoms  which,  upon  analysis,  clearly  show  that  the  arsenical 
poisoning  impresses  itself  on  the  human  Bjstem 'locally  as  well 
as  through  its  geueral  iufluenee.  The  local  effects  are  precisely 
such  as  would  be  expected  from  the  continued  inhalation  of  au 
irritant  agont,  or  from  its  presence  in  the  atmosphere  ;  the  dry- 
ness of  the  throat  and  mouth,  tiie  infiammatiou  of  the  mucous 
surface  of  the  eye,  tlie  occasional  salivation,  the  husky  and 
altered  voice,  the  severe  frontal  headache  (about  the  frontal 
sinuses),  the  nausea  and  vomiting,  the  dry  cougli,  all  point  to 
au  action  more  or  less  marked  and  immediate  on  the  various 
iur faces  with  which  the  poison  comes  in  contact ;  while  the 
more  prolonged  and  insidious  influence  is  indicated  in  the  great 
debility  and  lassitude,  the  emaciation,  the  impaired  nervous 
power,  the  irritability  of  disposition  and  depression  of  spirits, 
the  muscular  trembling,  the  occasional  convulsions,  the  verUgOi 
the  chilled  e.\tremities^  the  restless  sleep,  the  pale,  cachectic 
aspect,  the  digestive  disturbances,  and  the  neuralgia  whicli 
comprise  the  general  or  constitutional  symptoms.  It  is,  of  course, 
obvious  that  all  these  phenomena  will  not  manifest  themselves 
in  tlie  same  individual  as  the  results  of  exposure ;  nor  will  they 
present  tlie  uniformity  which  characterized  other  modes  of 
poisoning.  Of  those  in  any  decree  affected,  probably  the  msjoc^ 

*  Far  fjirtber  c»fi*^  iitiAlogi>u9  io  the  foregrtitiK.  see  tlie  foUowin^:  T^^lttr  on  PtokMib 
p.  Guy's  Fore«*ie  Meditiae,  M  ¥A  i  FitU*  ikiKirt  Mv<U  Ofltccr  of  FKvy  Cmi^ 
1862;  Wiener  Mtnl  Wochctiacb  ,  1859,  No^.  43  And  Anii»le>  d^Oygn''fi*,  K*w 
Voli.  XII.  and  XIX.;  Ltticet,  June  J,  1S02;  Boston  Med.  and  Butk.  Jfliir.,  V&U  Ui 
Laneet,  Nav.  1,  mQi  Lumlim  rharm.  Jc^itr.,  Vol.  I,,  See.  H«a.  Tiiti««aad  Q^mUh 
4vm»  10, 1871  j  &riti&h  Med*  Jour.,  July  £2,  1871. 
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it  J  would  remark  only  the  more  primary  and  infiignificant 
symptoms  ;  for  example,  after  a  night's  sleep  in  an  apartment 
with  the  arsenical  paper  on  Its  walls,  the  individual  will  notice 
a  headache  or  a  dryness  of  the  mouth.  It  ia  only  after  pro^ 
longed  exposure,  or  in  persons  specially  susceptible,  that  tlio 
more  serious  effects  are  manifested*  Thus,  it  is  by  a  careful  criti- 
cism of  the  various  symptoms  presented  in  a  given  case,  and 
by  observing  tlie  fact  that  in  the  presence  of  the  assumed  cause 
no  other  cause  can  bo  discovered  sufficient  to  account  for  these 
various  local  and  constitutional  symptoms,  tliat  we  are  enabled 
to  arrive  at  definite  conclusions.  There  are  no  distinct  and 
characteristic  effects  which  will  allow  the  observer  at  once  to 
discriminate  such  a  case»  as  salivation  enables  him  to  do  in 
mercurial  poisoning,  or  as  the  blue  line  of  the  gums  and  wrists 
drop,  in  poisoning  by  lead.  It  is,  indeed,  this  very  obscurity 
and  want  of  unironntty  characterizing  the  effects  of  chronic 
arsenical  poisoning  from  the  cause  in  question,  that  has  led  matiy 
writers  to  question  and  not  a  few  to  deny  the  possibility  of  the 
dependence  of  such  a  conditioti  on  this  exposure.  It  will  doubt- 
less also  explain  the  fact  that  comparatively  few  of  those 
{□stances  are  recognized  in  their  true  and  independent  relation 
and  are  reported  as  such  ;  for  it  is  plain  that  only  the  most 
unequivocal  cases  would  be  likely  to  see  the  light  through 
the  journals,  and  we  are  justified  in  inferiing  that  a  very  great 
number  of  instances  have  occurred  which  from  their  anomalous 
character  have  escaped  detection. 

This  feature  is  of  evident  importance,  as  affecting  the  public 
health.  If  cases  were  habitually  occurring,  presenting  well- 
defined  signs  and  readily  traced  to  tiieir  cause,  the  community 
would  entertain  no  doubt  concerning  tlie  course  to  be  followed, 
and  arsenical  paper-hangings  would  very  quickly  become 
unfashionable*  But  the  individual  instances,  like  some  of  those 
cited,  are  in  many  respects  perplexing  and  obscure,  readily 
eluding  the  tact  of  the  physician  in  his  attempts  to  determine 
their  true  character,  and  batlJiug  him  in  the  application  of  his 
remedies  ;  hence  there  is  a  vantage  ground  for  skepticism  on  the 
one  hand  and  for  ignorance  on  the  other. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  observed  that  the  symptoms  due 
to  poisoning  by  arsenical  paperdiangings  are,  notwithataudiug 
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the  paciiliarities  above  alluded  to,  strikingly  gimttar  to  and, 
in  many  respects,  absolutely  identical  with  those  or  chroinc 
arsenical  poisonitig  when  the  agent,  swallowed  ia  small  and 
frequently  repeated  doses,  exerts  its  cumulative  action.  The96 
latter  symptouis  are  iiotoriously  varied  in  character  and  pre- 
sent many  apparent  anomalies.  They  follow  little  regiilQritj 
of  manifestation.  In  different  individuals  they  are  exhibited 
sometimes  with  most  emphasis  in  the  digestive  system,  some- 
times in  the  nervous  system,  and  sometimes  the  influence  is  t 
general  one  and  sliows  itself  in  a  complication  of  symptoms* 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  to  be  unnecessary  to  define  a  distinct  traiQ 
of  phenomena  as  peculiar  to  poisoning  by  green  walUpaper, 
since  tlicse  offer  no  points  of  essential  difference  from  those 
observed  in  ordinary  chronic  arsenical  poisoning.  The  differ- 
ence is  one  of  degree  and  depeude  on  the  more  or  le??s  pro^ 
longed  and  continuous  exposure  to  small  amounts  of  tlie 
poison  introduced  into  the  system  slowly  and  by  indirect  olian* 
iiels* 

Although  the  fact  tlrnt  serious  and  sometimes  very  alarmini 
diisea^e  follows  in  certain  cases  the  u?te  of  arsenical-green  wal 
paper  is  of  more  consequence  to  the  community  at  large  thin 
any  discussion  of  hypotheses  concerning  the  method  of  inf< 
tiou,  this  latter  question  is  not  without  interest.  Tarioi 
theories  have  been  advanced  to  explain  the  processes  by  which 
the  poisonous  pigment  enters  the  system,  so  as  to  produce 
manifold  pernicious  effects.  Gmelin,  who  first  called  attentii 
to  the  subject  in  any  of  its  relations,  was  of  the  opinion  tliat 
the  poison  was  absorbed  as  a  volatile  gas,  the  product  of  i 
**  fermentation  of  the  organic  matters  with  which  the  arseaic 
is  mixed***  A  little  later,  M,  Lonyet  of  Brussels  declared  that 
this  gaseous  exhalation  was  a  special  form  of  arseniurettiil 
liydrogen,  and  based  his  theory  on  the  observation  that  whcni 
mixture  of  arsenic  and  distilled  water  is  allowed  to  stand  a  fe* 
days,  the  water  at  the  end  of  that  time  gives  out  a  distineied 
of  garlic,  which,  as  is  well  known,  is  characteristic  of  arseite 
and  tliis  evolution  he  thinks  due  to  a  decomposition  of  tbi 
water  in  the  presence  of  arsenic.  Analogously,  the  moiitnf« 
which  is  almost  always  present  in  the  walls  of  rooms  llndc^ 
goes  a  similar  decomposition,  evolving  a  volatile  and  verjf  poi* 
souous  product.    This  view  he  thought  strengthened  by  the 
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preseuee  of  the  alliaceous  odor  in  rooms  papered  with  the 
arBeeical  hangings.  Basedow,  a  Prussian  cliemist  of  distino- 
tion,  published  similar  opinions,  the  source  of  danger  being 
attributed  bj  him  to  the  developmentj  under  the  influence  of 
moisture^  of  a  certain  amount  of  arseniuretted  hjrdrogon. 
Other  observers  liave  adopted  similar  Yiews,  advocating  the 
theory  of  gaseous  decomposition,  either  from  the  presence  of 
moisture/ or  from  slow  combustion  ("  eremacaucis  *')  of  the 
organic  elements  contained  in  tho  paper  or  in  its  pigment or 
from  the  presence  in  the  room  of  illuminating  gas  which 
escapes  in  small  amount  and  reacts  on  the  arsenite  of  copper 
to  produce  arseniuretted  hydrogen  ^ 

All  these  theories  of  the  evolution  of  a  poisonous  gas  are  to 
be  distinguished  from  the  absolutely  untenable  notion  which 
was  at  one  time  accepted  popularly,  namely j  that  the  poisoning 
look  place  by  the  inhalation  of  volatile  argenical  fumes  which 
escaped  from  llie  paper.  This  idea  is  obviously  fallacious,  since 
arsenic  is  volatilized  and  evolves  "  fumes"  at  a  temperature  of 
860""  Fahr.,  150°  above  the  boiling  point  of  waten 

These  hypotheses  are  not  accepted  by  the  majority  of  chem^ 
Ists  at  the  present  day.  It  is  the  general  belief  that  the  poison 
escapes  from  the  paper  into  the  atmosphere  in  the  form  of 
dust,  mechanically  disengaged.  This  view  seems  not  unrea- 
sonable in  consideration  of  the  composition  of  the  paper  and  of 
the  methods  employed  to  engage  the  pigment  in  position,  Tlie 
eouncction  between  the  paper  and  its  color,  at  the  beginning 
depending  only  on  the  adhesiveness  of  size,  certahily  does  not 
grow  stronger  with  age.  The  paper  is  applied  to  the  wall  when 
moist  with  the  paste  or  glue  of  the  paper-hanger,  and  the  size 
surrenders  in  this  process  something  of  its  adhesive  property. 
Varying  states  of  the  atmosphere,  as  they  regard  moisture  and 
dryness,  still  farther  carry  on  the  change  by  which,  with  alter- 
nate drying  and  wettings  the  pigment  is  less  and  less  securely 
held.  So  that  any  mechanical  violence,  however  small, — the 
action  of  drafts  of  air,  or  the  passing  of  a  duster,  or  vibration^^ — 
Serves  to  disengage  an  impalpable  powder  containing  the  poi- 
sonous agent.  It  is  well  known  that  In  the  most  unused  room 
the  air  contains  a  certain  amount  of  dust,  so  that  a  single  sun* 
beam  let  into  such  a  room  when  it  is  darkened  reveals  a  perfect 
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cloud  of  flyiug  particles  whose  origin  no  one  can  tell.  It  i§ 
easy  to  see  liow  the  loosely  adherout  arsenical  powder  on  tiie 
wall-paper  of  such  a  room  may  constitute  a  part  of  this  dust 
and  the  atmosphere  become  charged  In  greater  or  loss  degree 
with  the  pernicious  agent.  One  element  in  the  vexed  problem 
of  tlie  relation  of  dust  and  disease  thus  finds  solutioD. 

This  Tiew  has  receives  cotifirmation  in  the  fact  thai  the  du^t 
resting  on  the  funnturo  and  mantels  of  such  rooms  has  hmtk 
tested  and  has  been  found  to  contain  the  arsenic  in  considerablt 
amount  Snch  an  experiment  is  reported  by  Prof*  Taylor  is 
follows : — 

A  friend  whose  library  walls  were  covered  with  an  arseu! 
green  paper  had  suifered  for  some  time  from  chronic  inflanuna 
of  the  eyea,  especially  affecting  the  coDjunctiv£B  of  the  eye-" 
Od  the  diicovery  that  arsenic  was  contained  in  the  green  pigment 
of  this  paper  In  rather  large  amount,  he  caused  it  to  be  remoTed 
during  the  summer  and  replaced  by  another  containing  no  artenic. 
The  intiammation  from  whit^h  he  had  Biiil^red  disappeared,  hut  bit 
in  the  autumn  foEowiug  it  returned.  He  infonned  me  that  hm  hd4 
been  dusting  some  books  in  a  book-caae  helonging  to  this  roon^ 
and  he  ima^ned  that  the  dust  which  had  accumulated  for  two  or 
three  yeai-s  had  affected  hm  eyes  and  had  caused  a  return  of  thfl 
inflammation-  Some  of  the  dust  was  carefully  removed  from  tie 
tops  of  a  few  hooks  by  a  feather  and  eubraitted  to  chemical  aailj- 
ik.  The  dust  w^eiglied  one  grain  and  a  half  ;  it  had  an  olive-grew 
color  and  under  the  microscope  it  presented  the  appeamnce  of 
fibres,  with  numeroufl  particles  of  varioos  colors^  chiefly  of  a  gmraV 
black,  A  portion  of  the  dust  yielded  a  dej>osit  of  arsenic 
Reinsch^s  test  and  there  ivas^  thereforej  clear  evidence  that  some  M 
the  mineral  arsenical  pigment,  formerly  on  the  walls^  had  fouud  iti 
way  through  the  glsBS  doors  of  the  book-case  and  had  been  dep* 
ited  m  the  form  of  fine  dust  on  the  tops  of  the  books.*** 

Prof*  Taylor  carried  his  researches  still  farther  m  tliis  direc- 
tion, and  tested  other  dust,  collected  in  a  similar  manner  ia  (he 
closed  cases  of  a  room  papered  with  unglasicd  arsenical  p*pflff 
and  obtained  essentially  the  same  reaults.  Thesa  inst^iiii 
taken  in  connection  with  that  of  Dr.  Hinds,  cited  above,  ^petf 
to  demonstrate  that  the  poisonous  pigment  escapes  from  ^ 
paper  into  the  atmosphere^  and  is  inspired  in  substance  by  ti<5 
occupants  of  the  room  thus  contaminated.   The  poison 
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inhaled  enters  the  system  tbrougli  the  lungs,  or,  by  local  action, 
produces  the  symptoms  before  described. 

A  third  class  of  obserirers,  includhig  M.  Kirehgiisser  of 
Coblentz  and  M.  OhevaUier,  accept  both  these  theories  and 
allow  a  dual  toxical  influence.  They  admit  all  that  is  claimed 
far  the  dust  hypothesis,  but  believe  also,  in  view  of  the  occa- 
sional detection  of  the  odor  of  garlic  or  of  muetiness  in  the 
Bospected  rooms,  that  under  certain  conditions  of  moisture  a 
gas  is  generated,  poisonous  in  character,  which  escapes  to  infect 
the  air. 

Who  are  the  ?ictims  of  the  unnecessary^  yet  too  common, 
practice  of  covering  the  walls  of  rooms  with  poisonous  paper! 
It  is  obvious  that  everybody  exposed  to  the  influence  iu  ques- 
tion is  not  affected,  even  to  a  moderate  degree.  No  positive 
criterion  can  be  established,  indeed,  since  the  conditions  of  ex- 
posure are  so  varied  and  complicated.  It  cannot  be  said  of  a 
sample  of  wall-paper  with  a  stated  amount  of  arsenic  on  its  sur- 
face, that  when  laid  on  the  wall  of  a  room  it  will  produce  a 
regular  series  of  symptoms  in  the  persons  occupyinpf  the  room 
a  given  length  of  time.  Other  things  being  equal,  the  persona 
whom  habit  or  occupation  keeps  much  within  doors  would  be 
most  likely  to  sufler,  and  we  should  look  for  most  numerous 
cases  among  women  and  young  children.  But,  in  point 
of  fact,  we  find  a  great  diversity  of  susceptibility.  Among 
those  who  are  even  exposed  continuously  to  the  action  of  the 
poison,  there  occur  instancee  of  immunity.  Such  a  case  is 
cited  by  Dr,  Guy  : — 

"  I  have  myself  known  an  instance  of  a  spacious  day  and  nigh| 
narsery  opening  into  emh  other  and  covered  with  a  flowered  paper 
rich  in  emerald  green^  occupied  for  several  months  together  by 
nur&ee  and  ckihlren,  and  yet  without,  in  any  way,  affecting  th 
health  of  the  mmates.  The  poison  in  this  case  was  so  loosely  laid* 
on  that  it  deeply  stained  a  white  handkerchief  rubl^ed  over  it*  Thii 
case  is  the  more  striking  as  it  occurred  in  the  house  of  a  physidaii 
well  acquainted  with  the  effects  of  the  poison  and  quite  alive  to 
their  detection  "  ♦ 

But  these  negative  cases  are  important  only  as  showing  the 
tolerance  of  a  poison  by  the  human  system^  and  they  do  no| 
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annul  the  force  of  such  testimony  as  has  been  quoted.  It  ts  ft 
fact  well  recognized  by  physicians  that  different  organ  isms  vary 
exceedingly  in  their  susceptibility  to  the  action  of  drugs*  and 
this  idiosyncrasy  will  explain  much  of  the  diversity  of  effects 
ohserved  in  connection  with  the  mode  of  chronic  arsenical 
poisoning  we  are^ studying*  An  agent  which  is  coisparatiTely 
inert  as  regards  one  organism  is  to  another  an  active  poison. 
But  because,  for  example^  the  poisonous  ivy  is  to  some  personi 
liarmleBs,  or  because  certain  people  in  Styria  can  swallow  pu 
arsenic  and  appear  to  thrive  upon  it,  there  will  yet  be  few  of 
who,  knowing  the  possible  results  to  ourselves  in  the  one 
or  the  otlier,  would  be  quite  willing  to  purposely  test  our  01 
powers  of  tolerance*  It  is  hardly  justifiable,  therefore,  to  put' 
children  to  sleep  in  an  atmosphere  charged  even  slightly  with 
arsenic,  voluntarily  trusting  to  the  chances  that  such  to 
exposure  will  be  harmless* 

When  to  this  consideration  of  susceptibility  are  added  otlier 
conditions^  such  as  the  previous  health  of  persons,  the  degree 
of  exposure  (dependitig,  primarily,  on  the  amount  and  tenacttf 
of  the  arsenic  in  the  paper  and  indirectly  on  attention  to  ven^ 
tilation),  or  the  eliminating  power  of  the  system,  it  will  be  iteii 
how  many  circumstances  influence  the  effect  of  the  poison* 
Few  will  be  found  who,  with  any  knowledge  of  the  facts,  will 
insist  that  a  mineral  agent  which  is  capable^  almost  in  variably,  of 
producing  well-recognized  effects  when  taken  into  the  stomadii 
is  as  invariably  incapable  of  harm  when  it  is  more  indireetl/ 
absorbed  by  the  system  through  the  mucous  membrane  of  tlja 
respiratory  organs ;  and  few  will  be  ready  to  take  on  ilmm- 
solves  the  voluntary  risk  of  testing  the  question  in  their  o*^a 
persons  by  habitually  dwelling  in  arsenical  rooms,  or  will  think 
it  advisable  that  any  human  being  should  breathe  the  poison^ 
air  of  such  rooms,  even  admitting  that  a  portion  of  mankind 
isj  in  this  respect,  arsenic-proof- 

The  idea  readily  suggests  itself  that  if  such  effects  as  ihoss 
described  are  to  be  observed  in  the  occupants  of  rooms,  decerttrf 
with  green  paper,  wo  ought  certainly  to  discover  some  mfla^n^ 
on  the  health  of  workmen  who  are  exposed  to  the  action  of  tb« 
arsenical  pigments  in  the  practice  of  their  trades;  and 
ftliould  look  for  positive  testimony  from  those  engaged  in  t*"* 
manufacture  of  the  paper-hangings  and  from  those  who  pw* 
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the  papers  on  the  walle  of  rooms.  And  evidence  of  this  kind 
is  not  wanting.  The  investigations  of  ChevaUler,  of  Pietrs- 
Banta,  of  Dr.  Guy  and  others  show  that  a  distinctive  train  of 
Bymptoms  appears  in  those  habitually  engaged  in  making  arsen- 
ical papers,  and  that  tliese  syinptoms  are  referable  to  the  arsenic 
m  the  pigment.  According  to  these  autliorities,  they  are  not 
unlike  those  already  enumerated  as  observable  in  the  occupants 
0f  arsenical  rooms;  tliey  consist  of  thirst,  nansea  and  vomit- 
ing, pain  in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  great  prostration,  disturb* 
aiioes  of  digestion,  drowsiness,  headache,  nervous  tremblings, 
and  (traceable  more  directly  to  the  local  action  of  the  arsenic) 
sore- throat  and  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose 
and  mouth,  showing  itself  in  sneezing,  a  mucous  or  bloody  dis« 
charge  and  swelling  of  the  lipa.  Coincident  with  these  is  tlia 
appearance  sometimes  of  various  eruptions  on  exposed  parts  of 
the  body»  as  the  hands  and  face*  These  eruptions  are  some- 
times mere  pimples,  sometimes  they  resemble  erysipelas  (ery* 
thematous),  and  sometimes  tliey  develop  to  ulcerations  whose 
favorite  seat  is  in  the  folds  of  tlie  lingers  and  about  the  roots 
of  tiie  nails,  wiiere  the  pigment  would  be  most  likely  to  make  a 
more  or  less  permanent  lodgment.  These  symptoms  manifest 
lljemselves  with  a  severity  and  uniformity  in  proportion  to  tlie 
degree,  length  atid  continuity  of  exposure,  to  the  workman^s 
neglect  of  cleanliness,  and  to  individual  Busceptibility  to  the 
poison ;  and  they  disappear  spontaneously  whea  the  work  in 
green  colors  is  discontinued. 

The  personal  researches  of  the  writer  verify  many  of  these 
observations,  A  visit  was  made,  in  August,  1871,  to  one  of  the 
largest  manufactories  of  wall-paper  in  New  England,  and  facil- 
ities were  afforded  to  witness  all  the  processes*  Workmen  were 
aeen  engaged  in  making  the  colors,  in  mixing  them  with  si^e 
preparatory  to  printing,  in  laying  on  tlie  ground-pigment  and 
in  printing  in  colors.  Tlie  building  was  not  inferior  to  others 
of  its  class,  and  ample  provision  appeared  to  have  been  made 
for  light  and  ventilation.  In  making  the  green  pigment,  arse* 
nie  was  used  by  the  barrel.  A  number  of  the  workmen  were 
asked  wliother  they  had  observed  any  effects  from  their  expos- 
ure to  the  pigments  which  they  used.  Their  replies  showed 
that,  either  from  their  own  personal  experience  or  by  commoa 
€OUBeut|  the  emerald-green  colors  had  a  bad  uame;  and  in  a 


few  instances  arsenic  waa  meDtioned  as  the  recognked  agent 
which  caused  the  harm,    A  foreman  in  the  color-room,  where 
the  pigments  were  mixed  with  warm  size,  stated  that  putting 
the  hands  and  forearms  into  ttie  green  color,  ae  was  the  frequent 
practice  in  order  to  hasten  the  process  of  milling,  produced  in  a 
short  time  "sores  on  tlie  hands and  that  the  workmen,  rec- 
ognizing this,  changed  work  freqneiitly.     Another,  a  worfc 
man,  said  he  had  had  the  ulcers,  but  he  thought  they  might  be 
avoided  hy  careful  attention  to  washing ;  he  considered  that 
there  was  little  danger,  however,  if  the  skin  of  the  hands  was 
unbroken,  the  color  acting  much  more  quickly  on  cuts  or  ab- 
rasions-  One  manj  aged  about  fifty  years,  who  at  the  time  of 
the  visit  was  at  work  in  the  "  bronzing  room,"  stated  that  be 
had  been  employed  in  the  business  twenty- three  years,  and  had 
heen  engaged  in  various  departments.    He  had  himself  eu(fered 
from  the  ill  effects  of  emerald  green  and  had  observed  them  ia 
others.    He  considered  the  pigment  a  poison  and  that  its  in- 
fluence was  worse  when  it  was  used  dry-   After  working  with 
the  color  a  fortnight  or  less,  the  symptoms  generally  manifested 
themselves,  commendng  like  the  onset  of  a  bad  cold  in  the  head: 
there  was  headache  and  a  foul  discharge  from  the  nose;  tlit 
Hps  and  nose  swelled ;  there  was  salivation  "  as  bad  as  from 
mercury,"  nausea  and  a  feeling  of  illness  in  general.    At  the 
same  time  the  genitals  were  swollen  so  that  walking  was  attend* 
ed  with  difficulty*    Ulcers,  also,  appeared  on  the  hand&»  Tbm 
symptoms  gradually  disappeared  witliin  a  fortnight  after  the 
work  was  discontinued. 

Many  paper-hangers,  likewise,  recognize  the  fact  that  certil 
green  papers  have  a  tendency  to  develop  a  peculiar  set  of  symi 
toms  in  those  engaged  in  fitting  and  hanging  the  paper  on  tli 
walls  of  dwellings*    These  symptoms  are  of  an  acute  character, 
manifesting  themselves  without  delay  and  giving  evidence  of  I 
local  effect i    Tliey  resemble  in  many  respects  those  which  cht^ 
acterize  the  beginning  of  an  ordinary  "cold  in  the  head,*'  and 
consist  of  sneezing,  irritation  of  the  eyes  and  nostnis,  headadie» 
and  swelling  of  the  lips;  in  the  more  severe  forms  of  poi 
lag,  there  is  vomiting  with  diarrhc^a  and  an  indescribable 
ing  of  illness.    Many  cases  of  this  kind  have  been  report* 
from  time  to  time,  and  some  instances  are  recorded  in  whi 
the  paper-hangers  have  asserted  that  they  uever  could 
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upon  certain  green  papers  without  being  made  seriously  ill,  la 
the  course  of  this  investigation,  the  writer  has  obtained  infof- 
mation  from  paper-hangers  which  in  many  respects  corroho rated 
the  observations  recorded.  Of  nine  of  these  men  who  were 
seen,  seven  had  been  poisoned  by  the  arsenical  wallpaper  with 
Tarious  degrees  of  severity ;  the  two  negative  cases  were  those 
of  men  who  had  not  been  long  engaged  in  the  business.  Of  thd 
seven  instances,  one  was  especiaUy  marked.  Within  twelve 
hours  after  working  upon  a  paper  whose  pigment  was  loosely 
laid  on,  the  symptoms  of  poisoning  showed  themselves ;  there 
was  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  eyes,  nose  and 
mouth  accompanied  with  great  prostration  of  strength ;  pre**: 
ently,  an  eczematous  eruption  appeared  on  the  hands  and  ex* 
tended  to  other  parts  of  the  body.  The  illness  was  so  severe  as 
to  necessitate  entire  suspension  of  his  work,  and  he  entered  the 
hospital  for  treatment 

In  the  other  cases,  the  symptoms  were  less  serious,  but  they 
were  sufficiently  characteristic.  Immediately  consequent  upoa 
the  work  with  the  emerald-green  papers,  and  disappearing  within 
a  week  after  the  exposnre  ceased,  the  effects  before  describe 
were  experienced^ — inSammation  of  the  eyes  (conjunctivitis), 
swelling  of  tbo  nose  with  a  mucous  discharge,  ulcerations  about 
the  nostrils^  headache,  sore  lips  and  sometimes  bleeding  from 
the  nose. 

The  following  instance  has  incidentally  come  to  the  writer's 
notice.  Mr.  W.,  a  young  man  of  robust  constitution,  a  sales* 
man  in  a  paper-hangings  store,  complained  of  nausea^  diarrhcea, 
great  lassitude,  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva,  mucous  dis- 
charge from  the  nose,  and  occasional  dizziness*  The  symptoms 
eoutd  be  explained  by  no  unusual  excess  or  exposure^  and  noth- 
ing was  elicited  to  which  liis  condition  could  be  attributed  save 
the  fact  that  during  the  month  previous  he  had  exhibited  to 
customers  more  patterns  of  arsenicahgreon  paper  than  usuaL 

To  these  statements  concerning  the  ill  effects  experienced  by 
workmen,  exception  will  be  taken  by  some  and  especially  by 
those  interested  in  tlie  manufacture  and  sale  of  paper-hangings, 
on  the  ground  that  none  of  the  alleged  injuries  have  occurred 
under  their  observation.  It  may  readily  be  seen  that,  notwith- 
Btanding  its  apparent  partiality,  such  negative  testimony  might 
be  given  in  all  sincerity.   The  symptoms  described  are  such  aa 
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vould  naturally  be  referred  to  other  causes ;  ihej  are,  in  i 
measure,  obscure ;  they  occur  wilh  exceptional  seTerity  tod 
tliey  do  not  termiuate  fatally  j  they  do  not  generally  iuterfertt 
with  the  performance  of  duty>  and  a  workman  would  not  be 
likely  to  complain  of  a  condition  of  things  of  whose  ml 
character  he  bad  no  certain  kno^  ledge  >  especially  when  he  wu 
dependent  on  his  occupation  for  a  livelihood. 

This  study  of  the  employment  of  the  arseuical-green  pignietiti 
in  various  arts  and  of  tlie  manifold  noxious  effects  which 
directly  or  indirectly  result  BuggestSj  in  conclusion,  the  con* 
si  deration  of  some  remedy  for  what  we  must  term  an  evil. 
There  will,  of  course >  be  those  who  wiU  hesitate  to  coudema 
this  use'of  arsenic  and  who  will  hardly  be  ready  to  denomioata 
it  an  evil.  To  those,  for  cKamplOf  who  regard  fatality,  tbe 
aggregate  number  of  deatliSj  as  the  test  by  which  the  fruits  of  j 
an  alleged  abuse  are  to  be  relatively  judged » this  whole  iji({uii|H 
will  appear  unnecessary,  perhaps  unjustifiable.  ^ 

Not  m  do  those  reason  who  have  themselves  observed  the  ill 
consequences  of  too  great  trust  in  color,  or  who  hare  experi- 
enced those  effects  in  their  own  persona.  Those  who  realise 
lliat  seriously  impaired  health  does»  in  a  certain  number  d 
cases,  surely  result  from  the  employment  of  an  active  poison  m 
the  composition  of  a  color  whose  sole  purpose  is  as  a  luxury  to 
gratify  the  sense  of  vision  and  which  has  not  the  smallest  Dlitim 
as  a  necessity,  feel  that  an  emphatic  word  of  warning  is  imper&* 
live.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  arsenical  colors  are 
poisons  scarcely  less  active  than  the  agent  which  gives  tljeffl 
their  name ;  and  being  colors  simply,  a  single  unequivocii 
instance  of  injury  justifies  their  condemnation  without  the  ae^ 
of  waiting  until  people  are  habitually  killed  by  them* 

Many  suggestions  have  been  made  with  the  view  to  the 
tection  of  people  from  the  harmful  effects  resulting  from  ih* 
arsenical  greens.  For  example,  the  green  wall-papers  are  to 
covered  with  a  layer  of  varnish  ;  the  workmen  are  to  be  speciill/ 
instructed  with  regard  to  cleanliness;  and  so  on*    At  lalt 
these  are  hut  compromises  and  a  partial  remedy ;  andwertit 
carried  out  as  fully  as  practicable  there  would  still  be  abuudan* 
exposure.  If  the  use  of  arsenic  in  the  relations  we  have 
ii  an  evil,  it  is  an  absolute  evil,  concerning  which  the  public 
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ma  J  well  be  informed,  for  the  people  peiish  for  lack  of  knowl- 
edge "  of  the  risks  to  which  they  uncoasciously  expose  them- 
selves in  the  means  they  take  to  gratify  a  refined  taste  for  the 
beautifuL 

It  is  questionable  whether  in  our  own  community  such  a 
knowledge  is  not  itself  the  best  remedy  that  can  bo  suggested. 
In  otlier  countries,  in  which  the  machinery  of  govern  men  t  is 
capable  of  rigidly  executing  the  laws  which  are  enacted  in 
behalf  of  the  public  welfare,  legislative  restrictions  are  practU 
cable ;  and  Germany,  France  and  Sweden  have  stringently 
regulated  the  traffic  in  the  arsenical  colors-  Such  repressive 
legislation  would  be  difficnlt  in  a  society  and  under  a  govern- 
menl  organized  like  our  own.  The  rights  of  iudiyiduals  and 
of  industrial  pursuits  are  deemed  too  sacred  to  allow  of  exces- 
Btve  restriction,  and  a  prohibitory  law  to  affect  the  manufacture 
or  use  of  arsenical  pigments  would  be  of  questionable  force. 

If,  however,  there  can  be  awakened  in  the  community  some 
appreciation  of  the  dangers  which  belong  to  the  indiscriminate 
use  of  emerald-green  colors,  there  will  be  no  need  to  invent 
methods  of  repression  in  behalf  of  the  public  health ;  for  rea- 
sonable people,  informed  concerning  the  risks,  will  not  be  likely 
to  test  tlieir  own  tolerance  of  arsenic  or  to  subject  their  chil- 
dren to  it.  The  demand  ceasing,  the  supply  will  cease  j  and  a 
correct  taste  in  color  will  find  its  gratification  in  agents  which 
possess  no  poisonous  characteri 

  a 
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"  up  various  manufacturcB, 
t  economy  of  the  power 
a  factory- town, — perliaps 
the  dam  is  soon  raised^  and 
water,  tumbling  over  the  fall 
aer  days,  we  find  a  great  reeer- 
jasons  of  drought.    The  charao- 
ti  obstructions  may  thus  be  greatly 
.0  be  flat  and  level,  the  iuhabitanta 
converted  into  Bwamps,  their  dry 
t>  and  spongy  and  half-drowned  lands, 
-le  the  health  of  their  occupants  and  kill 
reea.    This  conversion  of  dry  soil  ijito  one 
ently  wet,  while  it  may  afford  profit  to  the 
dm,  may  at  the  same  time  cause  the  gradual 
A  consumption  in  hundreds  of  families, 
/oir  itself  is  a  still  more  frequent  cause  of  ill  health 
.lers  on  its  banks.    In  addition  to  the  soil  moisture 
bcasions,  it  is  very  sure  to  receive  the  wash  and  the 
Tmany  people,  and  a  far  greater  amount  of  putrescent 
lan  can  be  disposed  of  in  water  whose  flow  is  obstructed, 
b^ement  whicti  is  needful  for  the  work  of  puriTieatiou 
prevented,  the  result  is  seen  in  a  pool  whose  rank  vege- 
growths  indicate  the  half-hidden  impurities  on  which  they 
bourished. 

I  the  summer,  when  free  motion  of  the  stream  is  most 
led  to  rid  it  of  the  sewage  which  it  receives  from  the  neigh- 
ng  inhabitants,  it  is  only  drawn  upon  for  mil^power,  and 
this  object  every  available  drop  is  saved*  When  in  the 
ou  of  drought  and  heat  the  mill-power  is  at  its  minimum 

Kbe  fever-power  at  its  maximum,  the  reservoir  is  often 
ly  emptied  and  the  whole  bottom  ea: posed  to  tlie  innuenee 
lie  sun's  rays.  It  then  becomes  evident  from  tlie  faint  and 
usting  odor  of  decaying  vegetation,  mingled  with  whatever 
uman  refuse  has  been  added,  what  dangerous  stuff  has  been 
»red  in  the  half  stagnant  water.  Our  correspondence  of 
year  showed  in  how  many  instances  this  exposure  of  reser- 
!  has  preceded  an  outbreak  of  typhoid  fever, 
ach  places  in  our  Southern  country  would  be  looked  upon 
kely  to  give  rise  to  nialarious  fevers,  to  intermit  tents  and 
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remit  tents.  In  New  England  they  seem  associated  with  typhoid 
aiid»  as  was  stated  ia  our  report  of  last  year,  through  tofltt- 
onces  coming,  like  those  producing  periodic  fevers^  &o%|^ 
earth  itselfi 

We  may  even  find  the  two  forms  of  fever  so  mingled 
make  the  practitioner  doubtful  with  which  he  has  to  oonleiiV 
There  ia  now  a  debatable  ground  in  the  Middle  States  and  la 
the  iiortliern  range  of  Sontheru  States^  where  a  form  of  fever 
exists  which  during  the  war  of  the  rebellion  was  known  tootif 
Medical  Department  and  officially  reported  as  "  typho-malarial " 
having  more  or  less  of  the  character  of  both  the  enteric  and 
periodic  affections. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  territorial  line  of  divisioa 
(always  ill-defined)  between  fevers  of  a  continued  and  of  i 
periodic  type  is  extending  northward,  and  that  our  immu- 
nity from  remittents  and  iiitermittents  is  far  less  complete 
than  in  previoua  generations.     Thirty-four  years  ago  Dn 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes   instituted  an  inquiry  among  the 
most  experienced  physicians  of  tiie  time  in  New  England,  wiih 
the  purpose  of  learning  what  they  themselves  knew  and  whai- 
ever  had  come  down  from  their  predecessors  concerning  intdf- 
mittent  fever  originating  within  the  field  of  their  practice.  Tlie 
materials  thus  collected  were  made  the  hasis  of  an  essay  of 
singular  interest,  which  was  published  in  1838  as  a  BojlsM 
Prize  Dissertation.    It  appeared  from  all  the  evidence  coUeelsl 
by  Dr.  Holmee  that  the  traces  of  indigenous  intermittenti  h 
Massachusetts  were,  except  in  a  very  few  places^  byt  scintf* 
Some  cases  had  been  observed  within  the  memory  of  lifing 
men  in  the  Connecticut  Valley,  at  Northampton,  Hatfield  mi 
Deerfield.    Tradition  made  it  probable  that  soon  after  the 
settlement  of  that  region  they  were  leas  infrequent.   At  GnitQi 
and  Hopkinton  and  a  few  other  scattered  towns,  fever  and  tpfl 
had  been  ktiown  to  originate  during  the  previous  half  ccaturj- 
In  the  valley  of  the  Housatonic,  and  there  alone  ia  Haasidbip 
setts,  were  found  distinct  records  of  intermittent  fever  as 
vailing  disease*    In  SheiBeld  it  bad  been  always  kiiowiijliot 
only  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  but  in  the  vicinity  of  cimuatk 
ponds,    8ome  of  the  letters  in  which  the  history  of  iiitM# 
tent  fever  in  Southern  Berksbire  is  given  fspeak  of  tlie  appifVt 
eliciting  causes  as  follows ;      Mill-dams  on  the  Housatonic  loii 
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its  tributarieB,  by  forcing  the  water  for  miles  abo?e  their  looa- 
tion  into  low  grounds,  marshes  md  coves,  and  thereby  produc- 
ing macerating  reservoirs  of  vegetable  substances,  cause  foci 
of  peBtiferous  exhalations  to  which  iotermittents  in  all  their 
grades  and  varieties  have  been  obviously  traceable."  Several 
imtaoces  are  mentioned  iu  which  dams  were  built  for  the  pur- 
pose of  killing  the  timber  by  flooding  it^  during  the  early  settle- 
ment of  the  country,  and  that  purpose  was  accomplished,  but 
with  the  additional  eflbct  of  killing  a  certain  number  of  people 
also  by  fevers- 

About  the  year  1828  a  dam  was  built  for  obtaining  water^ 
power  for  mechanical  purposes  on  tlie  Housa tonic,  two  or  three 
miles  south  of  the  Massachusetts  line«  It  affected  the  height 
of  water  on  that  sluggish  stream  for  a  distance  of  ten  miles, 
and  was  followed  by  such  increase  of  intermittent  fever  that 
the  people  sought  and  obtained  legal  authority  for  the  removal 
of  the  dam  oo  the  ground  that  its  effects  on  public  health  were 
siich  as  to  constitute  it  a  public  nuisance. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  it  was  taught  in  our  medical  schools 
that  intermittent  fever  was  a  disease  almost  unknown  in 
Massachusetts^  except  when  contracted  in  other  places.  The 
opinion  of  Dr.  Nalhan  Smith  coneeruiog  the  complete  immu- 
nity from  this  disease  of  the  Connecticut  Valley,  in  Vermont 
and  New  Hampshire,  was  accepted  as  the  rule  for  all  New  Eng- 
land.  That  there  were  exceptions  was  admitted,  bat  they  were 
of  great  rarity. 

The  exemption  of  tte  people  of  this  State  from  periodic 
revel's  seems  to  be  far  less  complete  at  the  present  time.  Inter- 
mitten  ts  have  been  observed  in  Chelsea,  and  the  history  of  the 
cases  carefully  investigated,  and  their  local  ori^n  proved  on 
lands  reclaimed  from  a  salt  marsh  and  now  covered  with 
houses^  Cases  have  been  seen  during  the  past  year  clearly 
originating  in  Boston.  They  have  been  reported  of  late  years 
in  various  parts  of  the  State,  along  the  banks  of  streams,  in 
lowlands  and  also  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  tide* water,  and 
occurring  in  persons  who  had  never  lived  elsewhere.  Physicians 
have  also  observed  that  in  the  treatment  of  typhoid  or  enterio 
fever,  the  number  of  cases  iu  which  quinine  is  found  useful, 
not  simply  as  a  tonic  but  as  a  febrifuge,  lias  become  very  con- 
eiderable.   In  parts  of  Connecticut,  intermittent  and  even  re* 
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mUtent  fevers  are  now  not  only  frequent  but  severe,  and  the 
gradual  enlargement  of  the  area  of  malarious  influence  from 
the  latitude  of  Long  Island  Bound  towards  the  southern  border 
of  Massachusetts  is  a  fact  to  which  we  may  well  give  heed. 
In  reply  to  inquiries  ou  this  subject,  the  following  information 
has  been  received  from  Dr  W,  Blake  of  New  Haven,  who 
kindly  allowa  us  to  publish  it : — 


I 


"  F^ocUc  in  and  about  Nm  Jlaven^  CmrnJ^ 

First,  a  few  worda  as  to  the  topography  of  Kew  Ilaveo  and 
victaity.    The  city  Is  situated  on  a  level  plaiuj  at  the  head  of  a 
harbor,  \Thich  extends  four  or  five  miles  frora  Long  Island  Som 
The  harbor  ig  formed  by  the  confluence  of  three  riveVs,^ — thi*  Qi 
nepiac,  which  bounds  the  city  on  the  east,  Mill  Itiver,  which  floi 
through  its  eastern  section,  and  West  River,  whkh  forms  a  part 
its  western  bonndary.    Except  towards  the  Sound,  bills  enrompaai 
it^  two  of  which,  East  and  West  Rocks,  present  precipitous  fronts 
trap,  370  and  400  feet  high.    The  soil  is  generally  gravelly, 

"The  Quinnepiac  flows  through  est  ten  si  ve  mesidowa,  on  whi 
borders  at  Korth  Haven  arc  extensive  clay  pits,  where  are  annaall; 
made  some  30,000,000  bricks.    Higher  up  are  Walllngford,  Qtii 
nejiiac  and  Me  rid  en. 

*'Mill  River  skirts  East  Rock^  flowing  through  Whitneyville, 
milea  from  New  Haven,  where  it  is  danunedj  forming  Wliitm 
Lake,  which  extends  two  and  a  half  miles  and  covers  an  area  of 
acres.    This  lake  affords  tlie  city's  water  supply*    On  the  li' 
beyond  the  lake  are  situated  Augurville,  Centreville,  Ives*  Statk) 
and  Mount  Camel ;  these  places,  as  likewise  Whitneyville  md  Ui« 
lake,  are  within  the  corporate  limits  of  the  town  of  Hamden, 

**West  River  flows  throngh  West^'ille,  a  village  in  the  towil(l|^H 
Kew  Haven,  skirting  West  liock,  and  with  its  connecting  streanM^ 
and  tributary  ponds  affords  sites  for  various  factories* 

"In  the  outskirts  of  Kew  Haven^  are  many  *hollowi*  wh«rt[ 
water  stamU  during  wet  seasons,  making  permanent  ponds,  sal] 
others  where  a  slow  drying  process  goes  on  after  every  heavy 

"  Beaver  Pond  Is  a  peat  swamp,  eotnmencing  in  the  uorth-w 
part  of  the  city,  and  stretching  some  two  miles  into  the  ^ 
town  of  Hamden,    Some  sluggish  slrcama  run  through  * 
contains  many  stagnaut  pools. 

"  Periodic  fevers  have  been  occasionally  prevalent  in  New  IlttV^II 
and  its  vicinity,  ever  since  its  first  settlement  in  1638-30. 

"There  were  a  score  or  two  of  cases  of  intermittent  fevtr 
New  Haven  and  its  immediate  neighborhood  in  the  six  or  sir 
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jeare  which  followed  1850;  Done  during  the  preceding  forty 
years* 

*'The  present  epidemic  of  this  diaease  in  the  *New  Haven 
region'  first  appeared  in  the  summer  of  1863,    One  case  in  Weal 
Haven^  aorae  four  miles  south-west  of  the  city,  and  two  caaea  oa 
and  near  Mtll  River,  three  milea  north  of  the  city.    The  case  in 
West  Haven  occurred  in  a  person  who  lived  close  to  a  mill-pond  i 
which  had  been  draw^n  off  for  repairs.    It  has  prevailed  in  that  lo- 
cality ever  sinoe^  spreading  more  widely  each  successive  year*  On 
Mill  River,  ten  years  ago,  a  dam  was  rebuilt  and  greatly  raised,  and 
a  lake  formed  (whieh  before  was  a  mill-pond)  for  supplying  the 
city  with  water,    A  large  tract  of  land  was  flowed,  which  in  dry 
seasons  is  laid  bare  to  a  large  extent.    At  the  head  of  the  lake, 
cJose  to  its  edge,  occurred  the  first  case  of  fever  in  that  quarter  and 
that  year.   The  other  case  was  that  of  a  man  who  resided  on  high 
ground,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  east  of  the  lake.    Since  then,  the 
disease  has  returned  every  season  to  the  present  time,  being  moat 
general  in  the  years  1869,  1870  and  1871,    It  has  been  for  five  or 
fli^  years  generally  prevalent  at  Whitneyville,  which  lies  below  and  a 
near  the  dam.    In  1867  the  fever  appeared  higher  up  the  river  al J 
AngnrviUe,  Centreville,  Ives'  Station  and  Mount  Carmel,  all  manual 
£Eu^tanng  villages,  with  mill-ponds  near  by,  the  last-mentioned  placf  I 
being  eight  or  ten  miles  from  the  city*  1 

**In  1865,  the  dbease  appeared  around  Beaver  Pond,  so  called, 
a  peat  swamp  extending  two  miles  north-west  from  the  city.  The 
same  year  it  showed  itself  on  West  River  at  Westville,  situated 
under  West  Roek,  where  there  are  several  mill-ponds  and  factories. 
From  these  points  it  extended  into  Ilamden  and  the  north-west 
part  of  the  city,  in  which  places  it  is  still  prevalent, 

"  In  North  Haven,  on  the  (Jiiinnepiac,  seven  miles  north-east  of i 
the  city,  the  lever  appeared  in  1867  on  the  west  side  of  the  river*  I 
It  was  more  general  in  1868,  and  still  more  so  in  1869,  1870  an^  J 
1871;  in  the  two  last  years  prevailing  all  over  the  town  and  ex-l 
tending  up  the  river  to  the  manufacturing  village  of  Quinnepiao^l 
and  finally,  during  the  present  year,  to  Wallingford,  twelve  mUeil 
from  New  Haven,  In  Meriden,  still  higher  up  on  the  same  river,! 
the  disease  appeared  some  two  or  three  years  ago  and  is  still  rife.  J 
It  is  also  prevalent  in  Cheshire  and  Southtngton,  the  towns  lyinM 
west  of  Wallingford  and  Meriden, 

"  The  city  has  suffered  along  its  northern,  north-eastern^  north- 
weatern  and  western  borders,  more  last  year  than  before,  and  more 
this  year  tljan  last.    There  are  a  few  cases  this  year  in  the  central  i 
parts  of  the  city.    It  should  perhaps  be  stated  her^  that  in  manyJ 
^  1 
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of  the  streete,  the  Boil  has  been  much  disturbed  far  making 
.beds  for  McAdam  pavements^  and  by  deeper  excavations  for 
^rueting  sewers.    East  Haven,  lying  on  the  east  mde  of 
harbor  and  Quinnepiac  River,  has  not  escaped,  though  it  hm  m 
less  than  any  other  town  near  New  Haven,   With  the  exoepi 
*  ©f  this  fever,  the  Kew  Haven  region  is  healthy. 

*'The  eeaaons  of  1864r-5  wei^  dry;  those  of  1866,  1S67 
1S68  were  wet;  those  of  1869  and  1870,  particularly  the  btl 
very  dry ;  the  present  year  has  been  moderately  wet " 


Dr.  Blake  also  furnishes  the  following  estimates  of  the  ntt^^ 
ber  of  cases  which  have  occurred  in  the  past  eiglit  years : — 


CITIXS  AND  TOWK  8. 


New  Haven, 

Weatville, 
I  }3^orth  Haven,  . 

tWallitigford,  . 
t  Bo  u  thing  tOD, 
^HerideDf  . 
Oraiigo  (W.  Hftven), 


50,000 

3,aoo 

1»SOO 
2,500 
8,600 
4^300 
10,500 
2,600 


"  The  cases  have  been  of  every  form  and  type  *  regular,  irregohr 
^  and  defective ' ;  the  latter  covering  caaee  of  *  dumb  ague*  whkh 
are  very  common  in  the  older  fever  and  ague  localities,    Ca«»  of 
remittent  have  also  been  quite  numerous.    In  many  lociditie« 
whole  families  have  been  prostrated  with  the  vaiioui  foims  <rf  tto 
^  malarious  disease  j  old  and  young  have  alike  suffered.    Tbert  hat* 
^  been  instances  of  the  closing  of  lactones  by  their  proprietors 
this  cause*" 


ofT] 
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If,  as  seems  probable  from  what  has  been  stated^  ferers 
periodic  type,  iutermittent  and  remittent^  show  a  dispodtioD  to 
extend  from  more  8outliern  regions  and  invade  New  Engliitdv 
it  must  be  defaiitely  stated  that  the  cansG  is  uuknowti^  Such 
changes  in  the  territorial  litnits  of  diseases  of  thia  class  «t 
of  not  infrequent  record  in  history.  They  prevail  for  a  em^^ 
period,  pass  away,  and  again  return,  seemingly  in  obedienottt 

41  Of  tbt  mambtr  of  cm*  in  Ihvm  plic«s  tbere  U     rtViMt  iuf^m* 
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some  law  of  wide  spread  operation  as  yet  not  comprehended  * 
But  if  we  cannot  control  the  predisposition,  if  we  cannot  aTert 
the  proclirity  to  disease  in  certain  formsj  which  at  times  seems 
to  exist  in  great  sections  of  country,  observation  has  pointed  out 
very  plainly  the  special  and  local  ci  reams tancee  which  encour- 
age their  development  and  increase  their  severity.  We  know 
that,  in  our  Southern  States,  periodic  fevers  are  most  frequent 
and  violent  on  the  low  lying  and  wet  rice-plantations,  and  by 
the  side  of  sluggish  streams  with  a  rich  vegetation.  If  the 
cycle  of  malarious  influence  should  again  come  round,  if  inter- 
mittenta  and  remittents  should  prevail  in  Masssaehn  setts  as 
they  now  do  in  Connecticut,  they  need  not  be  looked  for  on  the 
dry  pine-plains,  or  on  the  hill-sides,  but  will  surely  be  found 
by  the  Uuggish  water  courses,  in  the  salt- water  marshes,  by  the 
side  of  obstructed  streams  and  reservoirs,  and  wherever  the  nat' 
tiral  flow  of  water  is  so  hindered  by  man's  contrivances  that  the 
result  is  stagnation. 

But  there  is  another  form  of  water  obstruction,  which,  from 
special  circurastanoos,  is  full  of  danger  to  the  public  health,  and 
is  counterbalanced  by  no  commensurate  claims  to  ecouomioal 
value.  If  the  fresh^water  obstructions  need  to  be  watched,  some 
of  the  salt-water  obstructions  need  to  be  demolished*  If  the 
river  dame  and  reservoirs  are  liable  when  used  for  the  single 
object  of  profit,  to  render  public  health  less  secure,  the  tide- 
mills  in  crowded  mighborkoods  are  nuisances  which  should  bo 
abated. 

The  rise-and  fall  of  the  tide  has  been  used  as  a  motive  power 
from  the  earliest  settlement  of  the  country.  Before  the  age  of 
iteam^  it  was  made  available  in  nearly  every  town  on  our  coast, 
where  an  arm  of  the  sea  was  sufficiently  narrow  to  allow  of  the 
ready  construction  of  a  dam.  In  some  instances^  very  elaborate 
and  expensive  works  were  undertaken^  with  permanently  full 
and  empty  basins,  so  that  the  power  should  be  continuous. 
Tide  mills  have  not  been  found  profitable,  and  but  few  have 
been  built  of  late  years,  but  the  dams  remain,  and  the  water- 
power  is  still  used  to  a  certain  extent.  It  happens^  in  many 
iastances,  tliat  large  cities  and  towns  have  grown  up  immedi- 

■  From  the  dUiy  of*  tutor  in  Harvurd  Con^ge,  in  ieS3,  U  would  ip|>far  tfait  tntertnit- 
tiot  f«ver  wu  rf^cof^ijwd  At  tb«t  timo  »fl  o^urrtng  ia  Cftmbridj^  in  SKlem.  dt« 
Boiton  M«4i<:^l  tod  Surgical  Joi^m*!,  J^nuiry  flOth, 
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atoly  around  tliem,  and  where  nobody  lired  when  the  irater 
obstruction  was  first  permitted  may  now  be  found  a  crowded 
population^  absolutely  requiring,  for  the  maintenance  of  health, 
all  the  fresh  air  and  all  the  drainage  which  it  is  possible  to  sup- 
ply under  circumstances  the  most  favorable. 

A  striking  instance  of  this  form  of  nuisance,  and  on  an  en» 
mous  scale»  may  be  seen  in  the  present  condition  of  what  wii 
once  the  receiving  basin  of  the  Boston  and  Roxbury  Mm*Daa 
Corporation^  now  in  process  of  filling  for  the  streets  and  housel 
of  the  most  fashionable  part  of  Boston*  This  has  becomf  a 
"  dead  sea  "  of  uncleanness,  by  reason  of  the  obstruction  to  the 
free  wash  of  the  tide  which  is  offered  by  the  "  Cross  Paoi/' 
iDuriug  the  summer  of  1871  a  territory  of  about  seventy  acrti 
was  tlius  kept  nearly  filled  with  stagnant  salt  water,  the  daily  eU) 
and  flow  being  almost  entirely  prevented  for  the  sake  of  tlie  poirer 
which  was  thus  given  to  a  grist*milL  It  has  been  sometimes  mi 
that  this  half-stagnant  water  was  retained  in  the  basin  to  preTeot 
the  emanations  from  the  mud  along  its  borderi  at  low  tide. 
The  answer  to  sucli  defence  is  seen  by  comparison  of  tlie  two 
basins  from  the  Cross  Dam.  In  one  the  tide  ebbs  and  flim 
freely  at  all  seasons,  and  there  is  no  offensive  odor,  altlioiij^ 
the  great  Stony  Brook  sewer  empties  into  it ;  in  tlie  other, 
tide  is  obstructed,  and  the  odor  is  vile,  although  it  now  receinet 
no  sewage  from  any  city  drain.  The  wash  of  the  tide  daring 
the  present  winter  would  probably  have  rendered  oceiutoail 
exposure  of  the  flats  next  summer  quite  inotfensive.  Tlim 
were  times  during  the  mouth  of  July  lost  when  the  sickening 
odor  coming  from  this  region  was  suflScient  to  drive  fteople  fmm 
their  houses.  It  certainly  affected  the  health  and  comfort  of 
at  least  twenty  thousand  people,  and  it  is  certain  to  do  £o  tgtm 
in  the  coming  summer,  unless  the  stagnant  condition  of  tin 
water  is  relieved.  Each  year,  as  the  water  area  is  diminish^ 
by  filling,  it  will  become  more  offeuRive  from  tlie  accumukiioa 
of  mud  impregnated  with  old  sewage  being  thrust  inward  aslbt 
gravel  is  unloaded  along  its  border. 

Salem  has  on  either  side  an  arm  of  the  sea  known  as  Norik 
and  South  Rivers.    Both  have  been  obstructed  hy  dams  for  i 
very  long  period,  and  both  are  now  nuisances  which  deprive  tli* 
neighboring  inhabitants  of  the  fresh  air  which  tliey  bare 
unquestionable  right  to  enjoy,  and  which  public  aiitliorilf 
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should  secure  to  every  cituen.  Above  Frye's  Mills,  on  the 
North  River,  tlie  milUpoiid  is  polluted  by  the  drainage  from  & 
good  many  taaneries,  and  from  a  thickly  settled  portion  of  the 
town  of  Peabody.  Here  is  seen  on  a  large  scale  the  kind 
of  fouling  to  which  salt-water  mill-ponds  are  almost  certainly 
exposed  in  the  neighborhood  of  large  towns.  The  temptation, 
both  on  the  part  of  individuals  and  corporate  anthorities, 
to  cast  into  the  pool  the  refuse  Quids  and  solids  which  must  be 
got  rid  of,  is  too  strong  to  be  resisted  ;  and  the  result  is,  that  the 
trnid  in  the  course  of  time  becomes  completely  charged  with  a 
putrid  sediment  which  cou tarn! nates  the  water,  and  in  hot  weather 
gives  off  the  most  offensive  odors.  Tlie  accumulation  goes  on 
from  year  to  year,  unobserved  in  winter,  but  each  summer 
growing  more  offensive.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  tlic  power 
of  resisting  disease  of  every  kind  is  diminished  by  habitually 
breathing  air  so  ,  polluted,  that  not  only  the  enjoyment  but 
the  duration  of  life  is  abridged,  and  that  the  liability  to  destruc- 
tive epidemics  is  thereby  increased. 

The  remedy  in  this  eitreme  case  of  water  made  putrid  above 
Frye's  Mills  in  Salem  and  Peabody  by  both  dam  obstruc- 
tion and  abundant  sewage  would  not  probably  bo  complete  by 
permitting  the  tide  to  freely  ebb  and  flow,  Tlie  constant  foul- 
ing from  the  beam- houses  is  on  too  great  a  scale  > 

The  drainage  from  Peabody  must  almost  necessarily  seek  this 
natural  basin  on  its  way  to  the  sea,  and  it  seems  inevitable  that 
sooner  or  later  the  flats  should  be  filled,  the  dam  removed,  and 
a  capacious  sewer  built  which  may  receive  the  waters  of 
Tapley's  and  Proctor's  brooks,  and  the  liquid  waste  of  the  tan- 
neries and  of  the  people  on  both  sides  of  North  River.  And 
the  sooner  the  authorities  of  Salem  and  Peabody  unite  for  the 
accomplishment  of  this  improvement,  the  better  will  it  be  for 
public  health. 

Charlestown  has  an  old  mill-dam  and  tide-obstructed  basin 
which  also  receives  a  good  deal  of  sewage  and  is  a  nuisance 
without  qualification.  Passengers  on  the  Eastern,  tlie  Boston 
k  Maine  and  Fitchburg  railroads  are  familiar  with  its  odor  as 
they  pass  its  borders ;  but  the  people  of  Charlestown  Neck  are 
almost  constantly  exposed  to  its  influence  in  summer  by  the  pro- 
vailing  winds  of  that  season,  and  suffer  from  its  effoots.  The 
Charlestown  health  authorities  are  endeavoring  to  arrange  for 
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the  filling  tip  of  this  basin ^  but  if  tUey  would  meanwhile  illow 
llie  tide  free  access,  summor  and  winter,  it  would  tend  to  it» 
purification  and  greatly  dituitiish  the  present  e?tK 

At  Daovers  Port  is  a  similar  dam  hindering  the  wash  of  the 
tide  and  so  confining  the  impurities  thrown  into  the  basin  by 
the  Danvcrs  Gas  Works  that  during  the  last  summer  it  caused 
the  death  (apparently)  of  every  Mi,  both  big  and  little,  and 
the  resulting  odor  was  a  subject  of  just  complaint  by  tbe  reri» 
dents  in  its  vicinity. 

Mill  or  *s  River,  an  arm  of  the  sea  between  East  Cambridge 
and  Somervtlle^  is  another  enormous  nuisance  in  its  present 
couditionj  rendered  bo  by  obstructions  to  the  natural  flow  of  the 
tide  and  by  the  drainage  of  a  law-lying  and  densely -populated 
region  on  its  banks.    There  are  also  slaughtering  estabhsh* 
meats  where  several  hundred  tliousand  hogs  art  aonutlly 
killed,  and  their  only  drainage  is  into  this  obstructed  pool* 
Blood  and  other  animal  matter  may  be  seen,  and  in  hot  weatbor 
smelled,  all  along  the  banks  of  Miller's  River,  and  it  taints  tlie 
air  which  is  breathed  by  thousands.    The  Boards  of  Health  ef 
Cambridge  and  Somerville  during  the  past  summer  preseiiiel 
a  petition  to  the  State  Board  of  Health  asking  their  action 
under  the  law  of  1871,  chapter  167,  General  Statutes,  witk 
reference  to  these  slaughter  houses  ;  but  at  the  time  appotoUd 
for  a  hearing,  the  complaint  was  withdrawn. 

The  great  and  pressing  want  in  the  case  of  these  hog-slau^^hter 
houses  is  drainage^  and  this  they  could  have  by  the  filling  tip 
the  Qats  of  Miller's  River,  and  the  construction  of  a  saver 
through  the  whole  lengtli  of  the  basin.  The  need  of  diii 
improvement  is  urgent,  and  it  is  greatly  to  be  desired  in  tht 
interests  of  health  that  the  cities  of  Cambridge  and  Somervilli 
should  undertake  it  without  the  delay  of  another  year*  llf» 
while  the  obstructions  to  the  flow  of  the  tide  do  only  hano,tii4 
render  the  mud  more  and  more  fouL* 

All  along  our  coast  may  be  found  old  mill-dams  whieli  w 
liable  to  become  as  objectionable  as  those  we  hare  describei 
Whenever  population  crowds  upon  the  banks  of  the  poads  iNf 
eooloae^  they  soon  become  downright  nuisancei,  and  shrald  b* 
80  regarded  by  the  boards  of  health  of  citiea  and  loww 

*  Same  of  Ui««  oti«traceioai  bare  be«n  recectif  ttmy^  hf  tll«  lo^  NtUhtfi^ 
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Which  was  PBi8Kima>  to  tbb  Lbqislatubb  ik  1871 : 
INTEKPERANCE  AS  SEEN  IN  THE  LIGHT  OF  COSMIC  LAW. 


By  the  Chairman. 
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OCTTOllXB  15,  UIL 

To  the  Members  of  the  MassaehuMttM  SUiU  Board  of  Bttilih* 

Gentlemen  ; — ^la  our  Second  Annual  Report  is  prmted  i 
CQirespondence  on  the  use  and  abuse  of  alcoholic  atimaliDts 
among  foreign  nations,  and  a  comparison  of  the  same  with 
own  country  in  tliis  particular.  I  think  this  correspotideQce 
unique  not  only  for  the  extent  of  the  eurface  of  the  globe 
it  embraces,  but  likewise  for  the  character  of  our  correspond- 
ents. Last  year,  owing  to  want  of  time,  tho  letters  were  printed 
without  comment,  except  a  most  imperfect  analysis  of  Ibem. 

I  hare  thought  that  they  should  receive  more  attention  from 
us,  and  that  all  their  essential  truths  or  apparent  truths  sliould 
be  sifted  out  and  brought  more  clearly  into  view.  I  have  hid 
ibis  end  in  view  while  preparing  this  communication  for  you* 

I  cannot  perhaps  hope  to  gain  the  unanimous  consent  of  iba 
Board  to  all  the  propositions  I  may  feel  justified  in  laying  down 
after  a  fair  consideration  of  the  various  letters.  But  I  trust 
you  will  believe  that  I  have  endeavored  to  get  at  Uie  extct 
tru  th- 
in commencing  the  correspondence  aa  your  representatife  I 
had  DO  other  object  in  view  than  to  get  the  opiniouB  of  able  eor- 
respondents,  most  of  them  either  American  ambassadors  to 
different  courts  or  consuls  from  the  American  goveruDieiiS 
stationed  in  all  the  various  important  countries  of  tlie  world  io 
which  our  commerce  extends.  My  questions  embraced  two 
main  ideas.  They  were  put  brieOy,  because  I  believed  that  if  I 
asked  a  few  questions  containing  seminal  principles,  I  should 
get  ampler  responses  than  if  I  should  ask  a  greater  uumbor, 
wbicli  would  necessarily  require  a  longer  time  and  periii{K 
much  study  to  answer  correctly. 
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The  two  ideas  were,  First :  to  learn  the  nature  and  character 
of  the  stimulants  used  (if  any  were  so  used)  by  the  inhabitanta 
of  countries  to  which  said  correspondents  were  accredited,  and 
the  hvHuenee  of  such  indulgence  on  the  health  and  prosperity 
of  the  people* 

Second :  the  relatiTe  amount  of  in  toxica  tton  in  said  countries 
compared  with  tliat  known  by  such  correspoudeute  to  exist  in 
the  United  States* 

The  papers  were  sent  to  thirty-three  resident  American  am* 
bassadors  and  one  hundred  and  thirty 4 wo  consuls  and  a  few 
other  non-official  personages  and  friends  whose  opinions  I  knew 
would  be  of  great  value  if  obtained. 

Among  these  correspondents  are  many  of  onr  most  distin- 
giiishod  citizens,  sotne  of  whom  are  well  known  for  their  emi- 
nent intellectual  and  moral  qualities.  Usually  tliey  have 
resided  for  some  years  iu  the  places  from  which  they  write,  and 
are  of  course  generally  well  acquainted  with  tlie  habits  of  the 
people,  not  only  of  the  cities  from  which  they  reply,  but  also 
with  those  of  the  people  of  the  districts  or  countries  iu  which 
these  cities  are  situated.  Most  of  them  write  as  if  they  knew 
well  the  habits  of  the  people,  and  also  those  of  our  own  nation 
in  reference  to  the  use  and  abuse  of  stimulating  drink.  Hence 
their  opiniong  on  that  subject  are  of  great  value. 

Extent  of  our  Correspondence  on  the  Use  ami  Abuse  of  Siimu- 
iants*  Cosmic  View  indicated. 
The  correspondence  virtually  embraces  the  civilized  parts  of 
the  globOi  The  letters  came  from  forty-nine  diflerent  places, 
i\  e.  from  a  little  more  than  one-fourth  of  those  to  whom  the 
circular  was  sent^  which  with  three  from  this  country  ^  made 
fifty-two  different  "  observation  stations/^  so  to  speak.  I  admit 
that  this  number  is  too  small  to  allow  us  to  lay  down  perfectly 
positive  laws  in  regard  to  the  topics  suggested.  But  while  ad- 
mitting this  much,  wo  may,  I  think,  with  equal  certainty,  be 
allowed  to  find  some  hints  toward  the  unravelling  and  estab- 
lishing of  the  great  laws  which  govern  the  vice  of  drunkenness 
the  world  over.  The  laws  of  nature  are  marvellous  in  their 
wide-spread  and  sometimes  most  liiddeti  influence.  Looked  at 
broadly,  they  seem  to  govern  all  incidents,  even  those  appar- 
ently most  subject  to  the  influence  of  human  caprice. 

k  10 
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Bj  the  rigor  of  modern  statistiaal  BciaDoe»  we  can  foretell 
the  number  of  suicides  that  will  bo  cammitied  diiring  &iiy 
season,  or  part  of  a  seaBon,  lu  any  of  tlia  great  capitali  of 
Europe  or  of  this  country.  This  can  be  said  of  mo&t  if  not  aU 
human  events.  Can  we  not  therefore  hope  to  loam  by  tb6a# 
widely  spread,  if  not  numerous  data  on  intoxication,  so^m  of 
the  laws  governing  this  terrible  evil  of  our  race  ?  If  we  can  do 
this,  we  may  be  better  able  to  solve  that  most  important  que^ 
tion  to  us  of  the  present  hour,  viz* :  the  premlence  of  this 
vice  and  its  treatment  in  Massachusetts. 

The  correspondence  was  begun ^  in  fact,  in  order  to  fulfil  tbi 
law  of  the  State,  which  requires  the  Board  to  report  from  tiiii« 
to  time  whatever  information  it  can  obtain  upon  this  va^t^ 
subject- 

Amiysis  of  our  Correspondence. 
This  correspondence  is  distributed  as  follows  : — 


From  Europe,  , 
Asia, 
Africa, 

South  America, 
Canada,  . 
West  India  Islands, 
Islands  of  the  Atlantic, 
Sandwich  Islands  (PaciSc  Ocean), 
Malta  (Mediterranean),    -    *  * 
Australia,        ,      ,      *  • 
United  States,*, 


&2 


Lave  of  SUmulants  a  Human  InsHncL 
Tlie  first  deduction  we  can  make  from  this  correspondence  II  I 
that  this  appetite  for  stimulants  is  one  of  the  strongest  of  hn-J 
man  instincts.  It  is  seen  in  every  nation,  in  all  quarters  ofthij 
globe*  Savage  or  civilized  man  alike  purchases  or  makes  bill 
appropriate  stimulant  Nature  seems  in  fact  unbounded  in  ill 
liberality  in  this  particular.    For  wherever  on  the  globe  be  i 

*  I  El  tbb  MtinatB  tbo  vaiiublt  oofntpoodfliiM  torn 
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be,  man  finds  some  means  for  exhilaration  or  for  sootliiiig  him* 
self  amid  the  cares  and  trials  that  he  may  meet*  Having  been 
made  a  free  agent  he  is  permitted  to  use  or  abuse  this  bounty^ 
and  his  own  tendency  to  drink.  Deeply  rooted  as  any  of  the 
htiman  instincts,  this  tendency  may,  if  unrestrained  by  con- 
ficience,  reason  and  education,  bring  disaster  and  often  ruin  in 
its  train. 

It  varm  und^  diffh-ent  Influences ^  Climate ^  Eacet  FicwAion,  etc. 
But  the  tendency  to  inordinate  indulgence  and  intoxication 
seems  to  vary  with  varying  climatic  law  ;  with  the  character  of 
the  race,  and  accainling  to  the  fashion  or  taste  that  may  have 
been  modified  by  centuries  of  custom  or  of  law;  with  the  char- 
acter of  the  stimulant  used  ;  and  finally,  with  the  cultivation 
or  uon-cultivatioo  of  the  grape.  In  other  words,  this  corre- 
8pondence  seems  to  indicate  that  intemperance  is  governed  by 
great  cosmic,  social  and  industrial  laws.  These  should  all  be 
duly  considered  in  any  practical  treatment  of  this  vast  eviK 

I  will  arrange  what  I  have  to  say  on  this  part  of  my  subject 
under  the  following  heads. 

1*    Intemperance  according  to  isothermal  lines. 
2*    Intemperance  according  to  race- 
s'   Intemperance  according  to  the  character  of  the  stimu- 
lant used. 

4.    Intemperance  as  influenced  by  the  culture  of  the  grape. 

I  trust  that  I  shall  be  able  sufficiently  to  show  that  each  and 
all  have  important  bearings  upon  the  sacred  cause  of  Temper- 
ance in  this  State,  I  am  convinced  that  in  all  efforts  here  in 
behalf  of  that  cause,  they  must  be  duly  weighed,  not  only  by 
legislators  who  would  enact  laws  for  the  prevention  of  Intem- 
perance, but  by  the  whole  people. 

Intemperance  according-  to  Isothermal  Linet. 
Out  correspondence  points  to  the  existence  of  a  great  cosmie 
law  which  influences  the  prevalence  of  intemperance  over  the 
entire  globe, 


Near  the  equator,  where  man  is  constantly  subjected  to  the 
direct  and  powerful  rays  of  a  vertical  suHj  and  where  th« 
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human  body  is  as  constantly  bathed  in  perspiration  and  perhaps 
panting  with  excessire  lieat,  there  seems  to  be  less  need  of 
stimulating  drinks  than  in  countries  farther  removed  from  tha 
equator^ 

Correspondents  assure  us  that  in  the  tropics  intemperance  in 
the  use  of  liquors  is  very  rare-  One  speaks  of  it  as  a  '*  social 
crime."  A  man  may  be  a  gambler,  or  the  grossest  of  libertines, 
and  still  be  received  as  an  equal  in  polite  society,  but  if  guilty  of 
intemperance  lie  loses  caste  as  one  who  violates  one  of  ttie 
sacred  laws  of  social  life.  Moreover  the  people  of  the  tropica, 
when  using  these  strong  drinks,  sip  them  from  small  Hgueur^ 
glasses,  frona  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  get  the  long  and 
deep  draughts  so  common  in  these  northern  climes • 

These  may  bo  said  to  be  the  characteristics  of  the  drinking 
customs  of  nations  living  between  tlie  isothermal  lines  of  IT 
Fahrenheit,  north  and  south  of  the  equatorial  line  of  82°  4' 

On  the  chart  they  are  marked  green,  and  all  but  twty  lie 
tween  77^  P.  north,  and  77°  south. 

Proceeding  northward,  as  we  know  by  our  European  corre- 
spoudence>  and  as  we  may  infer  also  southward  over  timOtr 
tracts  of  country  in  tlie  southern  hemisphere,  viz. :  between  the 
isothermal  Hues  of  77**  Fahrenheit,  and  SO'',  north  and  soudi, 
we  find  regions  where  the  grape-vine  grows  luxuriantly,  and 
each  man  may,  if  he  choosOj  have  his  own  vineyard*  We  know 
that  in  Europe  these  regions  are  covered  by  the  richest  vine-^ 
yards  and  that  very  many  kinds  of  light  and  but  gently  stim*' 
iilating  wines  are  made.  These  wines  are  drnnk  freely  by  all 
the  inhabitants.  In  some  districts  the  babes  drink  them  i« 
they  would  their  mother's  milk.  They  are  used  by  young  tad 
old. 

In  Spain  some  writers  declare  tliat  wine  is  more  comi 
than  water,  a  fact  very  easy  of  belief  by  any  one  who  has 
driven  dry-shod  over  tlie  bed  of  one  of  the  noblest  of  the  rivci 
of  Spain*    The  vine  grows  on  an  arid  soil,  and  the  grape-juioii 
becomes  the  universal  beverage. 

Intemperance  while  being  still  quite  rare  is  less  dtsgraeeful 
than  at  the  tropics,    We  hear  nothing  of  its  being  t 
crime.    Occasionally  a  man  will  reel  staggering  • 
ed  by  wife  and  friend  on  eitlier  side.    He  is  mild,  . 
duly  elated.   His  excitement  bursts  out  into  flashes  of  drtmkaft 
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wit  or  joviality*  Rarely  if  ever  does  he  become  malicious  or 
cruel.  He  is  "jolly  dnitik  not  crazy  druuk/'  as  men  so  often 
are  with  us,  so  sajs  one  of  our  most  intelligent  correspondents. 
On  the  chart,  tlieso  are  marked  purple,  yellow,  orange  aud 
blue. 

Finally  we  come  above  the  isothermal  lines  of  SO""  F*  north, 
and  probably  soutli.  Over  these  regions  the  vine,  although  it  is 
found  wildf  is  of  less  luxuriant  growth^  and  the  grapes  seem 
less  fitted  for  the  making  of  wine  than  grapes  grown  nearer  the 
isothermal  line  TT"".  But  whether  it  be  owing  to  tiie  imper- 
fection of  the  grape  matters  but  Uttle  for  our  statement, 
which  I  believe  is  true,  viz. :  that  Russia  and  all  the  great  Scan- 
dinavian people,  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Celt  of  Great  Britain, 
above  50"^  F*»  drink  deeply  and  of  more  fiery  liquor,  than  the 
men  of  the  South,  Instead  of  simple  exhilaration  such  as  is 
generally  seen  on  the  sliores  of  the  Adriatic  and  the  vine-clad 
hills  of  Southern  Germany  and  Spain,  the  dwellers  along  the 
Baltic  and  the  northeru  seas  drink  even  to  narcotism,  and  he  in 
beastly  intoxication  perchance  in  the  very  gutters  of  many  a 
northern  city*  All  these  except  one  {\h. :  Ceylon  a  British 
colony)  lie  above  50°  and  are  marked  scarlet  and  witli  a  cross* 

All  this  information  from  our  correspondents  may  be  con- 
densed into  the  statement  of  a  general  law,  which  I  will  now 
lay  down  as  I  deem  it  shadowed  forth  by  them : 

Intmtperance  prevaiis  the  world  over^  but  it  is  very  rare  at 
the  equaior.  The  tendency  increases  accordwg'  to  latitude^ 
becoming-  more  frequenl^  and  more  bridal  and  disastrous  in 
its  effects  on  man  and  society^  as  we  approach  ike  northern 
regions  > 

Ct^ftmk  Vimo  of  InUmpirance* 
It  would  seem  therefore  as  if  the  burnhig  zone  of  the  tropics 
took  from  man  the  desire  for  intoxication  from  alcohoU  while  it 
induces  him  to  while  away  the  hours  under  tlie  fumes  of  opium, 
tobacco,  or  of  hasheesh,  or  in  the  drinking  of  cofifee  or  of  tea, 
In  the  central  regions  of  Europe  the  taste  for  alcohol  increases, 
and  here  bounteous  nature  provides  abundant  crops  of  luscious 
grapes,  whicli  serve  not  only  for  food,  but  also  aflbrd  the  mildly 
stimulutiiig  wines  which  can  be  used  temperately  by  every  age^ 
and  apparently  without  evil.    If  mdulged  in  excessively  they 
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will  of  course  produce  in  toxica  tion,  but  even  that,  thongb  a 
little  more  froquent  than  in  the  tropics,  is  rarely  of  lliat 
demoniac  or  narcotic  character  seen  in  the  North  of  Eu 
and  throughout  the  whole  of  our  own  countrj* 

Finally,  above  the  isothermal  Vim  of  60''  F*  oorth^  and  wh 
we  get  into  the  colder  regions  of  the  earth,  man  dresses  in  fn 
and  heats  his  houses  with  furnaces.  He  drinka  fiery  poti<»n 
which  give  a  glow  to  his  system  which  enables  him,  as  he  tliiD 
to  defend  himself  more  easily  from  the  bitter  cold  climate 
which  his  fate  has  placed  him.  The  northern  babe,  by  the 
fact  that  he  is  born  amid  snows,  tends  more  to  fall  into  in  tern- 
perate  habits  than  his  young  peer  of  the  tropics.  The  paaiiofi 
for  drink  lies  dormant  but  fiercely  tlireatening  the  northern 
youth,  while  some  of  his  other  animal  passions  are  checked  bj 
the  same  influences  of  climate*  The  very  reverse  happeut 
the  youth  of  the  tropics.  Heat  checks  the  love  of  liquor, 
stimulates  to  unbridled  licentiousness.  All  this  may  teem 
frightful,  and  some  may  ask,  if  I  attribute  so  much  to  climalet 
how  can  any  one  escape  ?  It  is  not  for  me  to  answer  the  qiaat- 
tion,  but  I  know  of  no  good  reason  why,  notwithstanditig  meh 
a  question  may  be  asked,  the  vast  influence  of  climatic  lav 
should  not  be  broadly  stated, — and  a  germain  statement  eltoiild 
not  be  neglected,  viz. :  that  as  we  approacli  tlie  north  the  Tint 
disappears,  or  produces  a  grape  less  fit  for  wine,  and  thit^  to 
meet  this  want  of  some  stimulus,  man  distils  an  ardent  spirit 
from  grains  or  roots,  wliieh  too  often  proves  a  curse  to  himmii 
and  to  his  progeny.  For  these  strong  liquids  when  wA 
intemperately  encroach  more  upon  the  vital  forces  of  man's 
nature  than  do  the  wines  of  the  central  portions  of  the  earth.' 

*  I  Snd  ia  Beckwith>    Practical  Pfot«s  on  Wmo'*  (London,  IS^a)  the  loUoirui^q 
lions  ;  **Pwt  Liubig  irritet,  '  wine      a  restorative,     a  meant  of  nfnshmtut  whm  li^ 
powera  of  life  are  exhauated,  as  a  meanst  or  correeUan  and  of  compec^jtUoQ  wti«ra 
liroporUon  itccur»  in  ntitritiun  Mid  ili^  oi^anjiDi  ia  deranf^ed  ia  iu  ofwratioii,  a&dii  * 
meana  of  protection  agajjut  tramieQt  organic  dbturbauova  k  turp^sud  hy  mo 
maimt^  or  art    •    •    In  the  rich  citiei  of  the  Rhine,  wine  h  Iht  imiverMl 
the  healthy  aa  well  aa  fc^r  the  sick,  and  it  ii  milk  to  the  a|^d/      (p«g«  73  ) 

"  Of  ipirits  "  be  aay%  **  hi  wbo  drinks  them  drawi  a  bUl^  m  to  ipcak,  on 
which  rouat  always  be  re&ewtdt  because  \ht  want  of  meana  he  eanaol  take  il  up^  E« 
pumes  hia  capital  instead  of  hia  interest,  and  the  reault  ia  the  bankruptqr  of  hk  Wy." 

Mr,  Dniitt  (Report  on  Cheup  Wines)  saji,  ^'  It  i*  not  on!y  in  a  medkal  point  «/  tww» 
but  aa  a  friend  of  sobriety  aod  moraU  thai  I  Tentam  to  advocftte  Um  laii«c  m  t>i  «a% 
j.  e.  pure  win*  •«  a  bmrage/'  (Beck with,  page  1^4 
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Climaie  in  America  peculiaHif  stimulating* 

In  further  proof  of  the  infiuenco  of  climate^  and  at  the 
same  time  to  give  a  warning  to  otir  people  in  regard  to  the 
use  of  liquors  in  America,  I  may  add  the  well-known  fact  that 
Epglishmen  on  arrivuig  at  tliis  country  find  themselres  unable 
to  bear  the  same  amount  of  liquor  of  any  kind  that  they  have 
always  used  with  impunity  in  Europe,  The  peculiarly  Btimulat* 
ing  nature  of  our  climate  e]^cites  the  nervous  system  so  much 
that  we  should  endeavor  to  be  mare  temperate  in  this  country 
tlian  the  nations  living  in  Europe  between  the  same  isotliermal 
lines  need  to  be.  The  following  curious  facts  illustrative  of  this 
Btatement  I  bad  from  au  intelligent  physician  in  this  neighbor- 
hood :— 

Two  Englishmen  were  travelling  at  their  ease  through  New 
Englaud,  and  continued  the  same  amount  of  stimulants  tliey 
had  always  used*  They  were  quite  astonished  when  after  a 
three  mouths^  trip  they  were  both  about  the  same  time  seized 
with  ail  attack  of  delirium  tremens,  which  had  never  atHicted 
them  in  England.* 

Similar  but  exactly  opposite  results  have  been  noticed  by 
Americans  when  visiting  Europe.  Many  a  total  abstinence  man 
in  America  liaa  been  led  while  in  Europe  to  use  the  mild  wines 
of  those  regions  in  moderate  measure^  but  as  a  common  bever- 
age at  his  dinner,  and  this  with  decided  advantage  to  hia 
general  health*  On  his  return  to  this  country  he  is  often  either 
unable  to  use  similar  wines,  or  he  has  no  desire  for  them. 

Intemperance  an  infiuenced  by  Race. 

From  what  I  hare  heretofore  stated  it  seems  that  a  child 
born  iu  England  or  in  any  country  above  50°  is  by  that  very 
fact  more  in  danger  of  falling  into  intemperance  than  one  bora 
in  Spain  or  Italy  or  on  a  spot  still  nearer  to  tlie  equator. 

But  in  addition  to  this  powerful  climatic  law  each  nation 
seems  to  have  its  own  peculiar  tastes  in  the  choice  of  stimulat- 
ing drinks.  Each  one  also  is  now  perhaps  Buffering  or  is  bene* 
fited  by  these  tastes  as  influenced  by  customs  or  fostered  by 
fashion  or  by  bad  or  good  laws.    The  Scotchman  of  the  present 


•  F®f  atirioas  diflrerenc«i  of  ellmAtie  eflfect  on  the  nerfona  ijattm  ia  Cttiromla,  Ntw 
EaglftQd  and  Gmt  Britain »      Dr.  Titer's  iUtemeutf  Appeuak^  13. 
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lionr  drinks  his  strong  whiskey,  poetically  styled  his  "Mountain 
Dew/'  The  Hollander  grows  duller  and  more  sluggish  with 
hii  gill.  Drunkenness  and  crime  follow  in  tlio  iraio  of  ihm 
two  liquors.  Tho  Tolatile  Italian  and  Spaniard  drink  th 
mild  native  wines  as  freely  as  they  do  their  mo  therms  mi 
Neither  of  these  becomes  a  nuisance  to  themselves  or  toothers 
beastly  intoxication.  The  Frenchman  and  the  people  of  some 
Swiss  countries  are,  if  we  may  trust  to  recent  acadeinic*  disciai- 
fiions,  giving  up  the  unadulterated  juice  of  the  grape,  and  iri 
being  undermined  in  health  and  morals  by  the  powerful  h^i 
seductive  stimulus  of  brandy,  absinthe,  or  of  Schnapps 

The  excitable  Irishman  swalhws  rapidiy  his  strong  whitli 
containing  often  more  than  fifty  per  cent*  of  alcohol.  Even 
small  quantities  this  stirs  up  his  combative  qualities;  or  if 
chance  the  shillelah  is  brandished  at  some  "  vanity  fair  '*  as  I 
matter  of  pure    fun  !    it  is  often  wielded  so  formidably  that  his 
neighbor's  head  is  as  readily  broken  as  when  the  weapon 
swung  in  the  deadly  fight. 

On  the  contrary^  the  naturally  sedate  German  drinks  sh 
in  beer  saloons  and,  amid  clouds  of  tobacco  smoke,  from  hup 
Lutheran  cups,  his  favorite  lager  beer  eontaiuing  about 
per  cent,  of  alcohoL   He  may  beoome  merry  or  he  may  bci 
dull,  but  he  rarely  if  ever  fights.f   The  American  Republii 
thougli  broadly  British  in  its  origin »  and  therefore  inhdritiof 
Britisli  tastes  for  strong  liquors^  has  become  by  immigrai 
truly  cosmopolitan.    For  more  than  a  century  men  from  ei* 
country  have  taken  refuge  here  and  have  brought  their  natioj 
habits  with  them.    America  in  her  fertility  of  resource* 
increased  this  love  of  strong  liquor.      American  drinks,'*  f 
all  tlieir  grotesque  nicknames,  are  fast  becoming  bye-words 
the  confirmed  sots  or  the  youthful  devotees  to  drunkcaiK 
throughout  Europe*    The  native  American,  1  regret  to  sajt 
tends  rather  to  the  Celtic  than  to  the  German  habits  of  diii^k 
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•  See  rtcent  debAtee  in  Ihe  Frencli  Aead^mj  of  Me4iciii«. 
f  in  canlinuarjon  of  Ibk  »ubject  ■iid  for  tuHoua  details  ftlAttt^  RttMlt, 
Knrway,  Australia,  Feejeti  ialfiud^,  CUiu lactiAlku  juid  West  ludiM^  ««i  Art***!^^ 
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Kf  are  edtteofed  to  use  Stronff  Liquors  Bad  Law§  and  btf  Mhtr 
Influences. 
lat  races  may  be  so  educated  by  evil  legislation  and  by 
other  iufluetices  in  this  matter  of  using  intoxicatiug  driuks  we 
liave  a  sitjgularly  interesting  example  in  the  present  eoiiditioti 
of  England.  The  country  has  been  educated  in  ita  tastes  for 
fitrong  liquors  to  a  higher  degree  than  mere  climatic  law  would 
Imve  carried  it.  Bad  legislation  and  wars,  especially  between 
England  and  France,  have  been  the  agencies  that  have  been 
at  work* 

Tlie  Romans  when  they  had  possession  of  the  country  culti- 
Tilted  vineyards,  and  they  flourished  well  in  the  south  of  Eng- 
land. After  the  overthrow  of  the  Roman  power  and  during 
the  disturbed  times  of  the  early  and  more  modern  history, 
grape  culture  was  neglected, 

Alfred  the  Great,  in  the  ninth  century ,  wisely  ordered  its 
[jenewal,  and  brought  over  to  England  foreign  fruit  growers- 
At  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest  vineyards  wore  found  iji 
many  of  the  warm  and  fruitful  valleys  where  the  cloistered 
monks  had  built  their  abbeys.  Tine  Street  at  Westminster  still 
|K)ints  to  the  royal  vineyard  of  those  days  and  near  by  and 
under  the  protection  of  royal  and  knightly  castles  vines  wore 
frown  and  wines  made. 

But  as  the  climate  of  England  was  not  so  favorable  as  that 
of  France  for  grape  culture  large  quantities  of  wine  were 
imported  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  In  1373, 
mecording  to  Froissart,  no  less  than  two  hundred  ships  went 
annually  to  Bordeaux  in  the  wine  trade-*  Similar  statements 
in  regard  to  tlie  foreign  cultivation  of  the  grape  in  England 
are  found  at  page  470  of  Sir  Edward  Barry's  singularly  inter- 
esting work  t  It  would  be  forturmto  for  England  if  matters 
had  not  been  materially  changed  from  this. 

An  author  |  who  tias  studied  the  subject  writes  as  follows  : — 

"Down  to  the  time  of  the  Revolution  of  1688  great  quantitiea  of 

t  Geschkhte  deft  WeinB  utitt  der  TriEikg«l«gfi~Em  B«itrtg  itur  ftl^gviDemea  EuUitr  and 
8Hlengf?M:hit  tUe  a&ch  den  beeien  Quailen  bejirbeitet  und  |]<?(ialar  dargeatelLl  fiir  da* 
d«utM;1iE  Vulk,  VoEi  Huilolf  SchuU^e.   Berlin,  p.  92,  &c. 

t  Ub6<5rvaiioiva  lliituric*!,  CHtkal  and  M«4llca]  qo  tbe  Wiaeiof  tbe  Andcnli,  eie*|  bf 
fifr  Edward  Biiry,  Bar*    LoDdon,  1775- 

I  Winea  ftcid  Wine  CoudIHc^,  ttc^  by  Chsil««  Twt^f.   Lamdimt  tI«auUoii  Ad«au 
Co.,  im. 
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French  wines  were  imported  to  the  extent,  in  &ome  jears^  of  20^000 
tons*  The  jealousy  toward  everything  French  after  that  time 
induced  the  laying  on  of  enormous  duties  by  the  legialature," 
(p,  53.)  In  1703  by  the  treaty  of  Methuen  they  pmctically  ta- 
eluded  the  light  wines  of  France,  and  the  English  were  forcef  l  m  udi 
against  their  will  to  seek  in  Portugal  the  strongly  fortified  porL 
(p.  56.)  This  has  been  unfavorable  to  the  moral  status  of  Englan<i. 
For  the  long-continued  use  of  the  coarse  and  rough  \*irtt3ge  of 
Portugal,  made  additionally  &o  by  the  addition  of  epirit,  caused  tie 
relish  Ibr  light  and  delicate  wines  to  decline  in  England.*'   (p-  5L) 

The  writer  hopes  for  much  good  from  the  recoot  troitiefl 
brought  about  by  Napoleon  the  Third  and  Mr,  Cobden. 
Already  the  use  of  claret  is  becoming  very  common  and 
stronger  beverages  are  less  used. 

In  the  work  above  cited,  I  also  find  the  following  quota  lion 
from  a  speech  made  by  the  present  prime  minister,  Mr.  ^Mai- 
Btooe,  in  1861,  when  alluding  to  the  same  fact  (page  18) 

"  The  taste  for  wine  in  England  is  materially  eonnected  witb  ibf 
course  of  our  politics  and  the  revolution  of  1688,  but  itil!  more  tbt 
Hanoverian  succession  and  our  wars  with  France  contribnted  grett* 
ly  to  alter  the  taste  of  the  countiy,  so  that  those  who  before  lord 
light  wines  began  to  love  sherry  wines*  I  believe  it  is  on  rc^Hjrtl, 
that  the  University  of  Oxford  petitioned  Parliament  against  lh» 
grievance  of  laying  heavy  duties  on  light  wines,  and  coinpclliog 
them  to  drink  port.^'* 

I  quote  these  passages^  1st:  to  prove  that  we  in  the  north  of 
this  country^  coming  as  wo  do  chiefly  of  the  British  stock,  no* 
only  have  the  same  climatic  law  that  prevails  above  60"^  F*i  bttl 
that  we  likewise  inherit  this  taste  for  strong  drinks  as  fostered 
by  English  folly. 

2d :  as  a  warning  to  our  people.  By  our  present  unwise  aod 
high  taritf  on  the  mild  wines  of  Europe^  the  people  of  tUi 
country  are  led  to  use  the  only  drinks  provided  for  them,  iti- 
the  coarjer  liquors.     Are  we  not,  in  so  doing,  following  eiicdf 

•  MacAulay  (History  of  EngUnd  Y&L  4,  23B)  at»tc*  tliat  in  16i8  wint  *M  <C«Tfi  if 
from  bnsiiitabk  homes  And  puncli  pt«l  in  Ue  place,  »pd  woratf  Utan  the  ehuigeof  bru4|  tf^ 
kmonadfl  firr  cljirtst,  w&s  the  iiicreA?«  of  crime  ia  16113,  Like  eatifrea  fxo^mn  likt  ^BttiM^ 
and  M  in  England  durinjf  the  UlU  c^alury,  to  tt  u  now  in  the  cratDrj  ia  kmrn^m- 
W«  %hvki  out  !ight  ^iaits  and  b«en  of  Ihts  aama  d&§«,  and  Laitead  tlierwf  wt 
wbiiktTf  witboat  stint* 
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in  the  absurd  way,  I  do  not  mj  wicked  eKatnplo,  set  by  England 
two  centuries  ago  ?  The  civilization  of  mouftrchial  Britain  of 
the  17 til  century  governs  in  fact  Republican  America  of  the 
19th,    God  grant  that  we  may  take  warning  in  due  season, 

Inttmperanee  inflttmced  Fashion. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  custom  of  having  liquor 
openly  displayed  upon  the  sideboards  of  our  ancestors,  and 
the  correlatiye  custom  of  inviting  every  visitor  to  "  take  a 
glass with  the  host,  was  in  former  times  a  source  of  unmit- 
igated etil.  It  often  terminated  in  exciting  to  gross  liabits  of 
]Q temperance  on  the  part  of  the  host  and  of  the  guest.  Espe- 
cially was  the  latter  too  often  tlie  victim,  if  he  happened  to  be  of 
a  profession  like  a  physician  that  required  a  daily  round  of 
visits.  He  might  begiu  tiis  circuit  with  mind  bright  and 
clear,  but  he  concluded  it  in  a  very  dilfereiit  condition.  As 
these  prwaie  bars  "  have  been^  by  fashion  closed,  we  may 
hope  fashion  will,  at  some  future  time,  consider  him  tliat  keeps 
an  open  public  bar  as  much  out  of  the  pale  of  decent  society  as 
any  estate  holder,  who  should  revive  this  custom  of  olden  time 
lo  which  I  now  refer. 

Some  of  our  foreign  correspondence  allude  to  the  evil  custom 
we  have  in  America  of  ^'treating"  one's  acqnaiutauce  to  a 
**  drink  "  at  any  hour  of  the  day.  They  speak  of  it  as  most  del- 
eterious^  and  as  not  existing  in  the  countries  where  they  reside. 
In  fact,  I  believe  that  the  custom  of  pledging  friendship  in 
flowing  cups  of  "  grog,"  is  almost  peculiar  to  this  country.  It 
Is  a  curious  fact,  moreover,  that  this  fashion  becomes  more  and 
more  dictatorial  as  one  proceeeds  southward  in  the  United 
States.  In  some  places  in  our  eouLhern  country,  to  refuse  to 
muddle  one's  brains  with  liquor,  to  be  drunk  at  ati  open  bar  at 
the  invitation  of  a  friend,  is  among  the  grossest  of  insults  ! 

Fashion  thus  overides,  for  a  time  at  least,  all  climatic  laws. 

0/>*n  Dram  Shops  an  unmititjated  Evil, 
Every  one  J  I  thinks  will  admit  that  among  the  most  pernicious 
customs  of  this  country  is  the  support  given  by  the  community 
to  open  dram  shops,  where  the  coarser  liquors  are  exposed  for 
Eale  to  all  comers.  It  is  the  great  evil  of  our  coantrt/,  Onr 
correBpondents  give  us  importaut  information  on  this  subject* 
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They  are  opm  at  St.  Croix  (tropics),  but  the  people  there  drink 
liquor  ill  small  quantUiea.  "  Twenty  years  ago  they  were 
frequent  at  Frankfort  in  Germany,  Brandy  was  drunk  freely, 
Of  late  years  in  consequence  nf  improvement  in  beer^  and  lAe  im- 
irodmiion  of  coffee y  these  shops  have  nearhj  whofiy  disappeared^ 
and  inioxieaiian  has  decreased/^  "  Drunkards  have  disappear* 
ed  **  (page  285  Keport)*  There  is  no  doubt,  whatever*  that  to 
devise  some  way  whereby  such  shops  could  be,  with  the 
unanimous  consent  of  the  people,  effectually  closed  in  our 
country  would  be  of  the  greatest  moral,  physical  and  pecuor 
iary  benefit  to  the  nation. 

I  recently  had  a  conversation  with  a  German  keeper  of  t 
lager  beer  saloon,  AUliough,  in  the  eyes  of  some  of  our  telEpe^ 
ance  friends,  we  should  not  ei[peQt  much  wisdom  from  such  i 
source,  I  got  matter  so  full  of  common  sense,  that  I  will  gii^ 
the  substance  of  it : — 

Your  dram  shops  for  the  sale  of  whiskey  and  strong  liquors  m 
very  bad  fur  the  people,  besides  being  very  eipeosive,    A  ynnog 
man  entei^  one  of  them  intending  to  tike  only  one  g\as»  of  whijikej'«i| 
He  meets  friends  and  asks  them  to  *  take  a  glaai '  with  hira,  la 
doing  he  pai/s  perhapi  t/iree  or  four  times  as  much  as  he  origtaaO; 
intendeds 

The  liqtior  immediately  and  rapidly  swallowed  flies  into  his  hei4 
But  his  companions  to  return  the  compliment,  perhaps  in  turn* 
him  to  drink  with  each  one  of  them,  and  then  he  falls  into  n  still 
greater  difficulty.  For  he  loses  wholly  hhi  head,  tdier  having  pre- 
viously spent  more  money  than  he  intended.  The  to«s  of  a  who 
day  of  work,  and  perhaps  an  arrest  for  drunkenness  with  entangb' ' 
rhent  in  the  law,  ami  a  fine  or  imprisonment,  may  very  probaHf 
be  the  result. 

"The  Germans  do  not  have  such  a  custom  in  their  lager^bitf 
saloons.  A  German  may  bo  drinking  his  beer  as  his  friend  eatfiS 
and  he  paaaea  his  own  mug  to  him  to  dnnk  &om«  His  friend  flpil 
and  courtesy  is  satisfied.  Then  both  sit  down,  perhaps  at  the  mo^ 
table,  and  doidy  drink  a  large  quantity  of  lager-been  Doubtl«l  I 
they  both  become  merry,  and  Gennan  songs  may  be  the  result,  tot 
rarely,  if  ever,  do  the  terrible  evils  follow  which  so  otlen  flow  ftm 
one  glass  of  whiskey  wheu  drank  rajwit%,  and  while  standing  U 
one  of  your  open  bars,'* 
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In  fact,  as  my  iiiformaQt  added  m  a  final  remark,  "  Any 
German  who  habitually  gets  intoxicated  in  the  lager-beer 
saloon,  is  avoided  by  the  company  assembled.  They  keep  away 
from  his  table  and  do  not  invite  him  to  their  own/^ 

Surely  no  reasonable  man  can  doubt  which  of  tlie  two  customs 
is  the  better  one,  or  fail  to  see  how  very  deleterious  our  custom 
must  be* 

L^giJitlafors  eanmt  ne^kcl  the§e  ffreai  Conmic  and  Sftetal  Laws. 
In  all  his  dealings  witli  intemperance  in  this  country  the  real 
statesman  must  consider  these  primal  influences  of  the  climate 
in  whicli  a  people  lives j  and  of  these  tastes  of  the  race.  In  our 
country  the  question  is  presented  in  a  more  complicated  form 
than  in  any  other,  from  the  Tery  fact  of  the  great  variety  of 
people  that  forms  our  nation.  Doubtless  this  makes  legislation 
more  difficulty  but  that  is  no  reason  why  a  statesman  should 
ignore  these  great  facts. 

Crime  in  emiequenct  qf  Jnloxkatkn, 
One  of  the  questions  asked  our  foreign  correspondents  was 
the  amount  of  crime  caused  by  intemperance,    Tlie  following 
table  presents  the  results  of  au  analysis  of  their  opinions  on 
this  question : — 


Tablk  showing  the  relative  Amount  of  Crime  consequent  on  Intaxicating  Drinks 
according  to  ike  Temperature  of  (he  Places  in  which  ihe  Crime  occurred. 
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Among  FotHgnert  ( ckie^^  Amtrican-Enff- 

Tneste,      .       <       ,       .  5059 
Bejroot,    .       •       ,  , 
Malta,  .... 

Atbeiiii     •      .      •      .  " 

CaxJiZf       *      .      .      .  *^ 
Constant  I  Eiople,  .       ,  « 

Egypt,       •      .       .       -  68  J7 

Lima,.      .      ,      <      .  '* 


Nicaragua,  ....  77 

PernaoibuL'g,     -       ^       ,  ' 

Incrtftte  tinc€  V^^g  SpiriU  { > 

CeyloDj     .      •      ,      .  77 

Italy, . 


A  glance  at  i\m  table  reveals  the  fact  that  where  the  tempera^ 
ture  indicates  a  colder  region »  and,  coneeqiieut  on  the  above- 
named  climatic  law,  where  ardent  spirits  are  used  to  the  exclu- 
aion  of  milder  gtimnlants,  there  crime  in  consequence  of  intox- 
ication is  more  prevalent.  Even  tlie  apparent  exceptions  to  tliU 
statement  admit  of  ezplanation,  and  seem  to  prove  otilf  the 
over- powering  influence  of  race  or  of  the  religion  prevailing ia 
the  place,  or  that  a  mild  stimulant  is  used. 

For  eiample,  Elsinore  in  the  North,  between  (41.50) 
Coy  Ion  at  the  equator,  (77.60),  have  some  peculiarities  whi 
at  first  sight  seem  to  render  them  exceptions.    In  referenoo 
ElGinorD,  our  correspondent  states  that  the  people  are  rei 
ably  peaceable  and  orderly,  having  no  rowdyism  in  the  sti 
"  The  police  magistrate  states  tliat  no  cases  of  murder,  honii- 
cide  or  theft  which  have  been  brougTit  before  him  could  be 
traced  to  the  influence  of  drink.'^ 

"  Arrests  for  street  disorder  are  very  rare  among  the  inhabi- 
tants, and  chiefly  confined  to  foreign  seamen." 

But  a  very  important  point,  as  wo  shall  hereafter  eee, 
the  fact,  that  a  *^  mild,  very  thin  and  weaic"  beer,  ranging  ia 
price  from  one  to  four  cents  per  bottle  is  drunk,  averaging  iboat 
twenty  gallons  annually  to  each  head  of  the  population.  This 
large  annual  consumption  does  not  eeem  to  have  au  injuHous 
effect  on  the  health  of  the  people,'* — as  they  are  a  stroogi 
hardy  race  and  ^'  with  an  average  duration  of  life  grei^ter  thifl 
in  the  United  States,"  With  this  mild  beverage  a  little 
than  ona-quartor  of  tlie  same  amount  of  corn  brandy  is  tto 
drunk.  The  mild  beer  is  evidently  tbe  favorite  beverage  of  tli« 
people. 
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In  the  case  of  Ceylon,  we  have  only  to  know  that  the  islatid 
has  been  governed  by  the  Englbh  race  since  1815^  having  been 
previously  under  the  Dutcli^  and  that  by  the  habits  of  these 
two  races  the  island  bas  been  overshadowed.  The  same  results 
have  come  out  on  a  grander  scale  in  America  from  similar  col- 
oni^ation.  In  Ceylon  the  habits  of  race  have  overrun  all  cli- 
matic law.  Palm  toddy  and  arrack  are  everywhere  used,  and 
the  right  to  distil  the  latter  is  a  source  of  revenue  to  the  gov- 
ernment Opium  and  hemp  are  added  to  these  stimulants  and 
used  by  Malays  and  Hi[idooa*  It  would  be  amusing  if  it  were 
not  sad  to  read  the  following  final  comments  from  our  corre- 
spondent. It  18  SO  like  what  is  often  asserted  ahoiU  similar 
police  matters  in  various  parts  of  Massachusetts*  Arrack 
drinking  and  gambling  are  at  the  root  of  much  of  the  crime 
committed  in  Ceylon,  and  the  police,  rural  and  regular,  require, 
to  my  the  least,  strict  looking  after," 

It  seoms  to  be  undoubtedly  true  that  crime  in  the  North  is 
in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  consequent  on  intoxication.  Our 
Dublin  correspondent  is  especially  earnest  on  this  point/ 

The  following  data  from  the  report  of  the  chief  of  the 
police  of  Boston,  and  the  last  census  report  (not  yet  printed) 
become  very  interesting  in  this  connection,  if  we  believe  that  the 
Irishmen  of  Boston  do  not  in  one  generation  change  mucli 
from  the  Irishmen  of  Dublin,  and  that  the  habits  of  the  staid 
German,  man  or  woman  do  not  change  much  if  you  transfer 
them  from  the  neighborhood  of  the  Black  Forest  to  Boston* 

The  report  is  given  under  the  title  of  "  Nativity  of  Prisoners*'* 

The  following  table  made  from  tlicse  two  sources  shows  first, 
the  number  in  Boston  of  Irish  and  Germans  ;  seoond,  llio  num* 
ber  of  each  nation  ;  third,  the  percentage  of  prisoners  to  the 
whole  population  :■ — 

*  Mr.  Jiutte«  lAmioii  ia  hi«  addr«w to  the  Jury  it  Armagh^  J8B9,  mjb  thmt  "all 
tli«  Gdmes  we  meet  on  drcait  m  mort  or  len  direct) or  iudiraetly  cattd«d  by  drunketi- 

iMfi.'^    _  
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FoptiUlion* 

50,900 

14,673 

25J8 

304 

aid 

The  extraordinary  difference  between  the  percentages  of 
crime  perpetrated  bj  the  Geriiian  and  Irish  is  a  peculiar  fact, 
to  be  interpreted  partly  by  the  differences  in  the  temperaments 
of  the  two  people,  but  still  more  I  am  inclined  to  believe  bj  tlii 
difference  in  the  liquors  used  by  the  two*  I  cannot  but  tliiuk 
that  if  the  German  b  were  to  drink  rum  and  whiskey  as  tli« 
Irish  do,  a  much  larger  proportion  of  crime  would  be  found 
among  them  than  now^  for  whi^^key  does  not,  so  far  as  I  know, 
affect  a  German's  body  differently  from  an  Irishman's  body^  1 
would  likewise  suggest  the  following  proposition :  Take  awaj 
the  whiskey  from  the  Irishman  and  persuade  him  to  use  Ugef 
beer  or  Bavarian  ale,  and  perhaps  you  will  take  from  him  a  good 
deal  of  his  pugnacity,  and  he  will  be  less  frequently  drunk. 

But  if  we  bad  been  unable  to  get  official  statistical  returns,  it 
must  have  been  evident  to  every  one  that  wheroas  an  Amerim, 
or  an  Irishman  is  almost  daily  seen  drunk  iu  our  street&^aQ^ 
man  is  very  rarely  found  so*  In  trutli  I  do  not  remember  to 
have  ever  seen  a  German  reeUng  home  intoxicated*  or  souJid 
asleep  on  some  doorsteps  evidently  narcotised  as  tlie  Yankee  or 
Irishman  is  likely  to  he  by  some  violent  liquor.* 

This  fact  is  as  above  suggested  due  partly  to  the  different  oi* 
citability  of  the  races ;  but  still  more  to  the  fact  that  they  hm 
been  for  centuries  educated  to  use  two  very  different  kiud^af 
drink, 

To  sum  up  all,  we  ma/  say  that  two  factors  enter  into^H 
commission  of  crime  consequent  on  intemperance^  as  tbey  ffll 
into  the  prevalence  of  intemperance  itself.  It  appears,  1st: 
that  crime  due  to  drunkenness  increases  as  we  go  from  t' 
equator,  2d :  that  a  mild  stimulant  used  even  in  the  Nor 
probably  does  not  lead  to  crime  as  stronger  liquors  do. 
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Retatke  Amouni  of  IntiMCwati&n  in  America  and  Foreign  Caunirieg, 
The  opiiaions  of  our  correspondents  are  almost  without  excep- 
tion unfavorable  to  the  United  States*  We  have  tlie  tastes 
for  intoxication  which  climatic  law  and  long  jeavB  of  habits  of 
intemperance  on  the  part  of  our  English  ancestry  have  engen- 
dered, and  all  these  inflneDces  are  increased  vastly  by  the 
stimulating  nature  of  our  own  American  climate — at  least  that 
found  along  the  Atlantic  slope. 

Dublin,  Manchester,  Ceylon  and  the  Netherlands  would  seenQf 
with  doubtless  some  others  at  the  North,  to  vie  with  America* 
But  in  the  Daajority  of  instaaoes  other  countries  stand  vastly 
Ligher  than  we  do  in  their  exemption  from  intoxication. 

Are  all  kind$  of  AU%  Beer^  Rwn^  and  dhtiUled  AlcoMk  Slimutani$  to  h§  chaed 
as  aiik^  equaliy  and  always  injuriom  f 

Some  writers  in  this  country  and  in  Europe  in  their  zeal  for 
the  noble  cause  of  temperance,  take  tlio  affirmative  of  this  ques- 
tiou  and  claim  that  alcohol  in  any  form  is  aiwaps  a  poison.** 
I  cannot  hold  this  opinion,  nor  do  I  think  that  thexlinical 
experience  of  any  physician  will  admit  of  it. 

The  subject  is  frequently  touched  upon  by  our  correspondents. 
Professors  Tilamus  and  Swingar,  of  Amsterdam,  write  in  favor 
of  abolishing  even  the  moderate  use  of  strong  drinks  as  "  always 
unhealthy  and  against  the  moral  development  and  material 
prosperity"  of  any  peoplCj  and  as  the  greatest  undermlner  of 
the  actual  welfare  of  mankind  "  (p,  345), 

The  Secretary  of  the  Netherland  Society  for  the  abolition  of 
strong  drinks,  writes  that  "  gin  is  the  beverage  of  the  people 
and  to  such  an  extent  as  to  create  a  general  anxiety  about  the 
future  of  the  nation*"  He  adds,  we  believe  that  every  drop 
of  alcohol  is  injurious  and  the  beginning  of  wilful  poisoning," 
He  likewise  states  that  **  gin  drinking  is  becoming  indecent " 
(p,  340), 

Anotlier  correspondent,  on  the  contrary,  writes  from  Trieste 
(p*  334),  that  *'the  drinking  of  wine  and  beer  is  universal." 
**  Prom  infancy  to  age  they  (wines)  are  the  common  beverage, 
but  are  generally j  as  by  Homer's  heroes,  mixed  with  water," 
The  same  writer  admits  that  on  Saturday  night  a  pretty  large 
number  of  laboring  people  are  **  jolly  drunk,"  but  not  "  savage 
drunk,"  The  latter  condition  is  'Minknown  " — save  ofnonff 
£ng'itsh  or  American  sailor  $  visiting  ihemrL  
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Among  the  better  classes  "  no  ins  tan  ce  is  known  of  a  merchant 
lawyer,  physician,  shop-keeper,  or  master  mechaDic,  becoming 
an  inebriate  and  gradually  losing  position,  prosperity,  and 
business,  and  sinking  into  a  drunkard*s  grave***  One  or  more 
Englishmen  and  Americans,  however,  ruin  themselves  by  t 
use  m£  of  wine  but  of  spirits  (p.  S35). 

In  Ceylon    arrack"  (like  whiskey)  *'  is  an  unmitigated  e 
and  ruins  many  every  year/'    Let  it  be  remembered,  howev 
in  this  connection,  that  Ceylon  has  been  for  nearly  three  gen- 
erations a  Br  Huh  colony. 

In  Hussia  **  Vodka'-  (like  our  whiskey)  drinkers  are  seea 
staggering  through  the  streets,  or  lying  insensible  in  sonje 
corner  "  (as  observable  so  often  in  New  England).  But  amoag 
the  wine  tipplers,  even  when  drinking  freel/j  rarely  are  seea 
drunkards  (p  301). 

Our  ambassador  from  Greece  (p.  2S8)^  says :  *'  Alcoholic 
drinks,  spirits^  rum,  are  very  deleterious  in  these  waria 
countries.  This  fact  and  the  comparatively  high  cost  of  tliwe 
stimulants  limit  their  consumption*  The  light  win©  of  tlrt 
country,  on  the  contrary,  is  generally  regarded  as  harmless  ia 
*  its  effects,  if  not  positively  wholesome,  when  drunk  in  modert* 
tion."  And  even  wlien  used  immoderately  it,  in  some  iufitancefi 
at  least,  seems  to  do  little  harm,  if  we  may  trust  the  story  by  our 
correspondent  of  an  old  priest,  over  ninety  years  old,  who  bad 
drank  twelve  bottles  per  diem  for  many  years.  While  wo  nni^t 
admit  tliat  such  habits  as  this  Bacchanalian  priest  had  aa 
scarcely  be  called  temperate,  it  seems  to  indicate  that  tlicre  is  a 
vast  difference  between  the  effects  of  native  mild  wines,  ami  our 
strong  distilled  alcoholic  stimulants.  The  well  known  and  as- 
tonishing infrequency  of  death  from  delirium  tremens  and 
diseases  of  tlio  brain  in  Athens  consequent  on  liquors  dratikt 
confirms  the  above* 

Our  correi^pondent,  the  Hon«  John  Jay,  minister  to  Austrii, 
entered  most  warmly  into  the  questions  proposed  by  the  Bosri, 
and  through  his  ijifluence  we  procured  etatistical  proof  fram  the 
Statistical  Central  Bureau  of  the  Austrian  Empire.  The  fact* 
are  terriWe  and  show  conclusively  tliat  very  different  effects  m 
produced  on  the  liuman  system  by  dLfferent  liquors.  Ueeetm 
tliat  the  various  species  may  be  arranged  in  lliree  eategoriet, 
according  to  the  violence  of  their  effects  :    First,  and  mUd«lt 
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beer  and  ale.  Second,  mild,  native^  "  unfortified "  wines. 
Third,  ardent  spirits,  rum,  brandy,  whiskey,  and  strongly  for- 
tified wines. 

Mr.  Jay  in  his  letter  writes  ;  **  I  ani  advised  by  those  in  whose 
judgment  I  have  confidence,  that  the  chief  Intoxicating  drinks 
in  Austria  are  beer  and  wine,  and  that  but  a  small  amount  of 
sptrituous  liquor  is  consumed  excepting  in  Galicia  ;  that  the 
relative  consumption  of  wine  by  the  people  is  dimtnisliing,  and 
that  of  beer  is  increasing  ;  that  the  beer  in  general  use  is  of  light 
kind  requiring  the  consumption  of  a  large  amount  to  stupefy  or 
intoxicate/'  Among  other  items  quoted  by  Mr.  Jay,  is  the 
fact  that  "  each  inhabitant  of  Austria- Hungary  expends  eight 
times  as  much  mo[iey  for  spirituous  liquors  as  he  docs  for  iron, 
the  most  important  agent  of  active  industry  (p.  307)/ 

Again,  the  difTereut  provinces  of  the  country  show  the  differ- 
ent etTects  of  the  ale,  wine,  and  ardent  spirits.  Three  groups 
of  provinces  can  be  named  as  varying  most.  Tliey  can  be 
classified  according  to  the  liquor  most  generally  used.  It  is 
found  that  the  Western  Provinces,  where  beer  is  most  used, 
stand  highest ;  the  wine-consuming  Hungarians^  are  much  be- 
low tliem ;  "  while  the  Galician  peasant  who  ruinously  ex- 
changes for  brandy  his  corn  before  it  is  ripe  and  while  yet  in 
the  p>od,  is  lowest  in  the  scale  of  industrial  development. 
Indeed  the  degeneracy  of  the  race  in  Galicia^  although  perhaps 
other  agencies  may  contribute  to  it,  is  to  be  sought  mainly  iu 
the  excessive  use  of  coru-brandy,  and  thence  it  comes  to  pass 
that  out  of  the  men  called  to  military  duty  in  Galicia,  37,9  per 
cent*  are  rejected  as  unBerviceable  on  account  of  physical  dis- 
ability and  infirmity,  and  18  per  cent-  on  account  of  under 
stature.  Accordingly,  in  all,  65.9  per  cent- of  tliose  called  are 
unserviceable  iu  the  army,  while  in  the  entire  monarchy  33.5 
per  cent*  are  rejected  on  accoutit  of  physical  disability  and  in- 
firmity, and  only  9,2  for  under  stature    (p.  308). 

Our  correspondent  at  Berne  confirms  this  view  by  tho  follow- 
ing statement  (p.  263)  : — 

*VA  very  intelligent  gentleman  at  Lucerne,  a  member  of  the  can- 
tonial  legislature  aaid  'that  some  years  since  he  had  tlie  charge  of 
enrolling  the  citizens  of  that  canton  subject  to  military  service  and 


*  Staiifttieftt  C«&trAl  fiufm  of  Aivitrkf  horn  tb«  MioMm  of  tiM  Foctifn  Offiott. 
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was  struck  with  the  difference  between  the  people  where  wine 
produced  and  has  always  been  a  comman  beverage,  and  those 
other  districts  where  wine  is  not  used  and  schnapps  is  the  comi 
drink*    The  physical  BUperiority  of  the  former  olasa  was,  a^e^ording 
to  his  account,  very  striking  and  the  percentage  of  able-bodied  men 
in  the  winc-prodncing  districts  very  much  greater*    He  attributei 
the  diflerence  in  great  part,  if  not  to  the  positive  virtues  of  wi 
as  a  beverage,  at  least  to  the  positive  evOs  produced  by  sehnapj 
drinking/  " 
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Our  correspondent,  it  is  true,  suggests  that  soil  and  genmus 
climate  and  greater  wealth  may  have  had  some  influence  iu  this 
result.  Wliatovor  may  be  the  various  causes  contributing  to 
the  result,  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  facts  brought  forwafj 
by  the  Austrian  minister,  supported  as  they  are  by  those  from 
Switzerland.  To  me  they  seeni  to  confirm  what  medical  experi- 
ence teaclies,  that  rum  and  ardent  spirit  drinkers  lower  thmr 
own  vitality,  and  the  children  of  drunkards  are  more  puny  ^iii 
those  of  the  more  temperate* 


Ardent  SpiritA  mad  intemperaJei^  CrmJi  out  ManUnes$^  and  Dioarf  o 

Thus  we  get  from  our  correspondents  a  most  shocking  arny 
of  evidence  proving  that  the  free  and  intemperate  use  of  ardent 
spirits  not  only  crushes  out  manliness  in  a  man  or  woman,  but 
actually  dwarfs  the  offspring.  The  sin  of  intemperate  use  of 
ardent  spirits  is  visited  not  only  upon  the  third  and  fourth  gen- 
era tion,  but  must  act  in  all  time  unless  radical  reform  be  insti- 
tuted* Even  if  a  reform  be  begun,  several  generations  will  bs 
needed  to  redeem  the  progeny  of  such  a  degenerate  rtce* 
What  a  warning  this  to  our  country  in  regard  to  the  um  tiiJ 
abuse  of  ardent  spirili. 

But  while  admitting  this  much  in  regard  to  the  (rightfiil 
injury  to  human  society  arising  from  the  intemperate  use  of 
arde/U  spirits"  I  must  still  deny  wholly  the  afRrraatfoti  ofthi 
question  that  it  suggests  that  alcohol  is  atwapn  a  ^^poism, 

Net^erihekMi  Aleiikol  is  at  timet  needed  to  mte  Human         or  relifpe 

I  believe  that  pliysicians  do  at  times  save  human  life  by 
rarious  stimulating  drinks  with  the  utmost  freedom.  Mo 
1  da  not  believe  there  is  a  single  artiole  iu  the  matem  me^iiOi 
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that  in  its  Tarious  forms  of  elixirs,  tinotures,  extracts,  or 

when  simply  combined  with  water,  is  more  necessary  than 
alcohol  ill  the  treatment  of  disease-  1  know  that  some  excel- 
lent fHends  claim  that  sometime  in  the  future  "good  times" 
something  will  be  found  that  will  supersede  the  nse  of  alcohol- 
They  hope  for  this,  believing  m  they  do  that  it  is  always  "  a 
poison."  But  even  while  they  assert  this  they  use  these  rery 
poisons  in  their  daily  practice*  I  think  there  are  but  very  few, 
if  any,  who  are  confident  that  th^^  will  ever  see  the  time  when 
they  will  he  able  to  give  up  such  use* 

It  is  well  for  us  all  to  deal  frankly  on  tills  subject*  It  is  timo 
now  to  look  at  this  question  fairly  and  simply.  1  take  the  fol- 
lowing position,  and  I  fearlessly  aesert  that  clinical  experience 
proves,  if  it  prove  anything,  that  every  form  of  stimulant  now 
in  use  can  be  made  a  blessing,  if  used  temperately  and  on 
proper  occasions*  But  I  likewise  most  freely  admit  that 
if  used  in  temperately  and  improperly,  each  and  all  maj 
become  poisojious  "  to  the  last  degree*  Yet  more,  I  believe 
that  even  when  used  in  temperately,  light  beer,  ale,  lager  beer, 
wines  like  claret,  &c.,  do  vastly  less  harm  than  the  stronger 
ardent  spirits.  In  truth,  the  former  cannot  produce  intoxica- 
tion except  after  the  swallowing  of  a  very  large  quantity,  so 
large  that  before  intoxication  is  produced  the  disposition  to 
drink  is  satiated,  whereas  the  stronger  liquids  cannot  be  taken 
save  in  the  smallest  quantities  wiihout  danger  of  intoxication. 
Moreover,  the  fact  of  the  habitual  and  long-continued  use  of 
ale  and  of  the  milder  light  wines  without  manifest  evil  is  not 
observed  in  the  long-continued  use  of  even  small  quantities  of 
strong  stimulanta,  such  as  brandy,  rum,  whiskey,  schnapps^ 
absinthe,  &c.  Such  intemperance  with  these  drinks  is  ahoatjB 
deleterious,  Man,  under  the  continued  influence  of  the  tribe  of 
compositions  known  in  America  under  the  various  slang  terms 
of  "  gin-sling,*'  cock-tail/'  brandy  smashes,'^  mint  juleps," 
^*  eye  opener,'^^a.,  ^^c,  is  liable  to  become  at  any  time  a 
beastly  drunkard* 

And  a  man  who,  knowing  thisj  voluntarily  exposes  his  mind 
and  body  to  the  influence  of  these  ardent  spirits,  commits  an 
act  which,  a  priori^  one  would  deem  impossible  for  any  reason* 
able  man  voluntarily  to  perform,  any  more  than  he  would  coq^* 
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8611 1  to  have  himself  changed  into  a  chattering  fool  or  a  savage 
hrute. 

Yet  the  same  amount  which  produces  in  ordinary  eases  such 
terriric  results  becomes  under  other  circiiiDstauces  the  wisest 
and  most  blessed  treatment  in  some  severe  diseases.  Dr.  Anstie* 
gives  the  case  of  a  lady  who  when  flooding  to  death  took  a  boUh 
of  brandy  in  two  hours,  not  only  without  intoxicatioQ  but  with  the 
single  eflfect  of  producing  sleep  for  ten  hours,  but  no  real  iritoi* 
ication,  and  life  was  saved.  It  was  actual  food  to  a  bleediu 
fellow  creature  starving  for  want  of  its  own  blood* 

In  a  similar  manner  many  persons  from  tbeir  earliest  joutlj 
believers  in  the  principle  of  total  abstinence,  have  at  certaiiT 
times  later  in  life  found  help  in  wine  or  brandy >  1  have  heard 
that  one  of  the  most  decided  of  the  temperance  men  of  this 
community,  one  wlio  in  previous  years  had  persuaded  mftuj 
physicians  to  assort  under  their  signs  manual,  that  alcohol  h 
not  necessary  in  medichie,  became  at  a  later  and  feebler  period 
of  his  life  a  daily  temperate  drinker  of  brandy*  He  fouad 
necessary  to  his  daily  support.  I  think  I  have  good  ground 
for  the  belief  that  there  are  hundreds  of  persons  iu  this 
miuiity,  especially  women,  who  would  be  much  benefitted  if 
they  daily  would  use  light  wines  or  lager  beer,  and  substantial^ 
foodf  instead  of  the  water,  or  tea^  or  coffee^  and  the  variety  otH 
pies  J  dougbnuts,  pickles  and  cake  so  common  in  New  England* 

There  is  no  donbt  that  the  American  people  as  a  whole  da^ 
not  by  any  means  as  yet  understand  tlie  true  plulosopliy 
food  and  drink,  and  this  opinion  held  by  many  and  which  In 
been  tlie  basis  of  State  legislation  for  years  past,  viz. :  that  i 
liquors  are  in  themselves  nothing  but  evil,  and  equally  evil  it 
once  taken  into  the  human  stomach,  proves  the  truth  of  thii 
assertion*    It  is  radioally  and  wholly  erroneous.    Those  who 
claim  to  be  the  especial  apostles  of  temperance  say  that  every 
one  who  drinks  at  dinner  a  glass  of  sherry  or  of  claret  or  hock 
or  even  of  lager  beer  sets  quite  as  bad  an  example  as  the  tiiosl| 
incorrigible  drunkard.     In  drinking  even  thus  modtsralely^i 

temperately,"  he  proves  that  he  does  not  believe  that  aleohd 
under  every  form  and  at  all  times  ie  a  **|M>W(m,"  and  theffr 

London  :  Hu^milkD  k  Co.,  1884. 
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fore  to  be  absolutely  at] d  at  all  times  even  in  the  amallest  quan- 
tities probibited. 

Intemperance  m  ii  may  hereafter  influenced  hy  the  Cni titration  of  iht  Grape 
and  by  the  making  and  using  of  miid  native  Wines  and  of  Lager  Beer — Graj^e 
Cuiiure  and  Lager  Beer  in  America. 

It  IS  the  general  ylew  presented  by  our  correspondence  that 
iii  the  wine- making  districts  of  Europe  intoxication  is  less  fre- 
quent and  less  severe  than  in  our  country*  Unfortunately  we 
have  never  extensive  ft/  cultivated  the  grape  with  the  idea  of 
making  wines.  Believing  in  the  grape  culture  as  a  meauB  of 
promoting  temperance,  I  know  no  more  melancholy  sight  than 
that  which  our  country  presents  at  the  present  hour  in  referejice 
to  this  culture.  Although  lying  exactly  within  the  area  capable 
of  growing  thousands  of  vineyards  it  has,  till  within  compara- 
tively a  few  years,  steadily  refused  to  cover  its  myriads  of  unused 
hillsides  with  vines.  The  slopes  of  our  mountain  ranges  might 
grow  green  under  vine  terraces  like  those  of  Europe* 

And  here  I  would  ask  a  question  full  of  meanings  as  I  believe 
it  should  be,  to  all  Americans.  What  would  have  been  the 
effect  on  the  present  condition  of  our  country  if  two  centuries 
ftgo  we  had  begun  to  cultivate  widely  the  grape-vine  and  had 
continued  to  do  so  until  now  ?  Two  benign  results  I  believe 
would  have  followed,  viz,:  we  should  have  been,  firsts  a  more 
temperate  people,  because  we  should  have  used  less  of  whiskey 
and  of  its  vile  adulterations  ;  and,  second,  a  vast  trade^  which  in 
a  commercial  point  of  view  would  have  been  beneficial  to  our 
people,  would  have  arisen  as  it  has  arisen  in  eorrespondiog 
parts  of  Europe. 

Various  individual  attempts  have  been  made  at  sundry  times 
to  introduce  vineyards  into  America. 

Under  date  of  Jan,  25,  1793,  and  in  writing  to  Albert  Gala- 
tin,  Thomas  Jefferson  tells  of  an  experiment  made  on  land 
near  Monticello  in  Virginia  by  Mr,  Mazzie,  an  Italian,*  A  sub- 
scription of  £2,000  was  made  and  vines  procured  and  several 
laborers  imported*  His  laborers  agreed  to  serve  four  years. 
Three  years  passed  when  war  broke  out,  and  Mr.  Mazzie  was 
compelled  to  let  the  place.  He  went  to  Europe  and  the  horses 
of  his  tenant  ruined  the  vineyard.    And  thus     ended  an 

*  Works  of  Thorafta  Jefferiod,  Tal.  fl,  p.  606,  Tif  lar  and  Maury ;  Washiufftgo,  C, 
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experiment  which  from  every  appearance  would  in  ft  year  or 
two  more  have  eistablished  the  practicabiUty  of  thai  branch  of 
culture  in  America,'*  Mr,  Jefferson  was  always  a  hearty  mp^ 
porter  of  the  doctrine  of  the  value  of  the  grape  cuittire  as  a 
temperance  measure*  In  1818*  Dec,  13,  when  writing  to  M* 
de  Neuville»  he  thus  expresses  himself  : — * 


"  I  rejoice  as  a  moralist  at  the  prospect  of  a  Teduetloii  of 
duties  on  wine  by  ournational  legislature.t  It  ib  an  error  to  v 
tax  on  that  liquor  as  a  taJt  only  on  tlie  rich.  It  i§  a  prohihiiion  rf 
its  use  to  the  middling  classes  of  our  citizens  and  a  coadeimiatioii  of 
them  to  the  poison  of  whiskey  which  is  desolating  their  homes^ 

"No  nation  is  drunken  where  wine  is  cheap  and  none  eober 
where  the  deamess  of  wine  fiuhstitutes  ardent  spirits  as  the  com 
man  beverage. 

**  It  is  in  truth  the  only  t  antidote  to  the  bane  of  whiskey,  Fk 
but  the  duty  at  the  rate  of  other  merchandise  and  we  can  drink 
wine  bere  as  cheap  as  we  can  drink  grog,  and  who  wiU  not  prefer 
it?  Its  extended  use  will  carry  health  and  comfort  to  ft  mach 
enlarged  circle.  Every  one  in  easy  circnnistances  (m  the  bulk  rf 
our  citizens  are)  will  prefer  it  to  the  poison  to  which  they  are  new 
driven  by  ardent  ipirits,  and  the  treasury  will  find  that  a  pennj 
apiece  from  a  dozen  is  more  than  a  groat  from  one.  This  relbmift* 
tion  will  rccittire  time.  Our  merchants  know  nothing  of  the  intinitt 
variety  of  cheap  and  good  wines  to  Ijc  had  in  Europe  and  partico* 
larly  in  France,  Italy  and  the  Grecian  Islands,  as  they  know  Uttk 
of  the  variety  of  excellent  manufactures  and  comforts  to  be  had  mj 
where  out  of  England.  Kor  will  these  things  be  known  nor  of 
course  called  for  here  until  the  native  merchants  of  these  cuuotrii 
to  whom  they  are  known  shall  bring  them  forward,  exhibit 
vend  them  at  the  moderate  profits  they  can  afford.  This  alone  * 
procure  their  familiarity  with  ns  and  the  preference  they  merit 
competition  with  corresponding  articles  now  in  use." 

But  why,  I  ask,  should  we  rest  on  foreign  importations!  TT» 
vine  grows  iiidtgcnously  from  far  up  in  Canada  down  to  Uie 
Gulf  of  Mexico  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Cm^l 
Scandinavian  adventurers  coasting  along  New  Eogtand  shores 

•Works,  Yol  7,  p.  no. 

t  See  Apfvetidix    L«tt«r  from  Homtto  O.  PifT?,  Em).,  Iat«  SMnlftfj  of  UgtxM 
Madrid. 

I  rrobftblf  Mr*  JtjQr«rBoii  koftw  Uttlo  or  ngibipg  ib«ut  ligvi'  bMr. 
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Si  as  well  as  health,  have  sufTerad  by  the 
gmenttd  use  of  ardent  spirits.  *  "* 

HCinnati,  about  1820,  first  established  pei> 
iilture  and  wine  making  in  this  country, 
it  he  was  doing  a  good  work  for  temper* 
his  efforts  tlie  liills  of  Ohio  now  resound 
rers  from  the  Rhine,  keeping  time  to  their 
vA.i  upon  Tine  culture  and  wine  making* 
J  report  to  the  Horticultural  Society  saysf 


at  the  introduction  of  pure  light  wines  as  a 
111  produce  a  great  national  and  moral  refonn, 
ived  by  our  temperance  brethren  ere  long  as  s 
e  that  will  complete  the  reformation  they  have 
e  temperance  cause  is  rapidly  preparing  public 
ttoduction  of  pare  American  wines,  •  *  * 
as  strong  driuks  are  abandoned  a  more  wholeaome 
ted," 

OHtly  California  has  come  into  the  field,  and  the 
s  become  a  most  important  branch  of  industry 
t  is  destined  to  increase  almost  indefinitely*  The 
be  very  apparent  yet.  Those  however  who  have 
quainted  with  that  State,  aBsure  me  that  in  their 
of  the  mild  wines  is  supplanting  that  of  ardent 
t  *'  drunkenness  is  much  less  common  than  for- 

four  years  since,  a  book  was  published  which  I 
rtant  as  indicating  the  great  advances  we  have 
anch  of  national  industry.  || 
Iting  that  the  grape  culture  is  still  In  its  infancy 
f  the  author  gives  important  statements  on  the 
In  his  preface  he  says : — 

ura  in  the  United  States.    By  R.  H.  ?betp«< 
Lart  Andenon  Eltqr/i  Letter. 

reatiafl  Qtk  AmedcAQ  Grap«  Cdtura  i«d  WiaQ^mtking.  By  Petar 
:  UMTpt^t  ttad  BrothtTB,  1347, 
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entitled  "The  Vine,  its  Culture  in  the  Diiited  States  :  Wine* 
making  from  Grapes  and  other  Fruits,  etc*"  He  speaks  of  the 
care  with  which  the  culture  could  be  extended,  and  cuttifip 
sent  by  mail  to  all  parts  of  the  Union  (p,  14)^  and  gives  direo* 
tions  for  the  making  of  wine*  This  writer  has  tlie  following 
excellent  remarks  relative  to  this  part  of  our  subject,  yiz:  ll 
bearing  of  grape  culture  on  temperance  (p,  45)  : — 


Reliable  statistics  convince  m  that  the  importation  of  wine  hai 
fallen  far  behind  the  rate  of  increase  of  population  In  England  mil 
America  while  the  production  and  consumption  of  alcoholie  Ivqn&t 
have  increased  in  a  most  astounding  proportion^    A  writer  w€ll 
posted  on  the  subject  remarks: — 'In  our  mne-gro wing  countnies 
where  the  use  of  win^  is  interdicted  by  extravagant  duties  ilif 
oonaumption  of  Bpirite  increaees  to  an  alarming  degree,  EngLintJ, 
with  a  population  of  24,000,000,  consumes  28j000j000  gallons  of 
spirits,  exclusive  of  porter,  ale  and  beer,  while  France  with  a  pop- 
ulation of  33,000j000,  consumes  hut  15,000,000  gallons  of  ber 
own  brandies  and  of  these  a  larger  proportion  is  used  in  nmi- 
factures,  in  fortifying  wines  for  shipment  and  in  the  preparalioa 
of  fruits  and  confections  made  only  in  her  own  territories,  Tbs 
manufacture  of  whiskey,  spirits  and  ale  for  home  oonsumptioa  m 
the  United  States  amounts  to  86^000,000  of  gallons  annually; 
this  is  excIuBive  of  exports  I'    In  regard  to  the  high  duties  on 
wine  in  England,  Redding  says ; — The  enormity  of  the  duty  i* 
the  cause  of  the  diminished  consumption  of  wine.    In  1700  the 
population  of  England  was  5,475,000  and  the  wine  coneum^** 
little  less  than  6,000,000  gallons  per  annum.    In  1851  the  popali- 
tion  was  17,922,000  while  the  congumption  of  wine  was  ottly 
6,448,517,    It  is  clear  that  the  people  of  England  one  hundred  ill4 
fifty  years  ago  drank  three  times  as  much  wine,  in  proportioa,!* 
they  do  now.    The  natural  consequence  has  been  the  incwtt^^J 
consumption  of  spirlta.    From  1730  to  18B0  the  oonsumptioti  ot 
Britiah-made  spirits  increased  from  873,000  gallons  to  7t7liU,H'li 
keeping  pace  with  the  increase  of  crime  as  if  not  only  the  limpcri- 
ture  of  the  atmosphere  but  the  amount  of  misery,  panpeflaoa 
crime  were  to  be  gauged  by  alcohol.    Ireland  in,  1821,  paid 
only  on  2,649,170  gallons  of  home-made  spirits,  but  in  182S 
less  than  9,004,539 ;  t\      in  seven  yeaiti  the  amount  of  spirit  ioJ«ifl 
had  quadrupled  !    There  were  made  in  England*  Ireland  and  ScQi- 
land  in  the  year  ending  Jan.  5,  1850,  22,962»00a  gallons.  It  ii  * 
&ct,  therefore,  however  much  of  an  anomaly  it  may  appear,  ^ 
inebriety  in  that  country  haa  increased  with  the  dimiiinlkiai  of  fW*^_ 
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conBumptioD,  and  nioralB,  as  well  as  health,  have  suffered  by  the 
same  decrease  and  the  atigmented  use  of  ardent  spirits, ' 

Longwortli,  of  Cincinnati,  about  1820,  first  established  per- 
manently ih^  grape  culture  and  wine  making  in  this  country. 
As  lie  did  tins  he  felt  he  was  doing  a  good  work  for  temper- 
ance, f  And  from  his  efforts  the  bills  of  Ohio  now  resound 
to  the  Bongs  of  laborers  from  the  Rhine,  keeping  time  to  their 
accustomed  work,  viz. :  npon  vine  culture  and  wine  making. 

Dr.  Flagg  in  his  report  to  the  Horticultural  Society  says  J 
(page  48)  :— 

"I  am  confident  that  the  introduction  of  pnre  light  wines  as  a 
common  beverage  will  produce  a  great  national  and  moral  reform, 
one  that  will  be  received  by  our  temperance  brethren  ere  long  m  a 
national  blessing,  one  that  will  complete  the  reformation  they  have 
already  begun.  The  temperance  cause  is  rapidly  preparing  public 
sentiment  for  the  introduction  of  pure  American  wines.  •  •  • 
Just  in  proportion  as  strong  drinks  are  abandoned  a  more  wholesome 
one  will  be  instituted." 

Still  more  recently  California  has  come  into  the  fields  and  the 
Tine  culture  has  become  a  most  important  branch  of  industry 
for  that  State,  It  is  destined  to  increase  almost  indefinitely.  The 
result  may  not  be  very  apparent  yet.  Those  however  who  have 
been  longest  acquainted  with  that  State,  assure  me  that  in  their 
opinion  the  use  of  the  mild  wines  is  supplanting  that  of  ardent 
spirits,  and  that  "  drunkenness  is  much  less  common  than  for* 
iiierly."§ 

Finally,  only  four  years  since,  a  book  was  published  which  I 
deem  most  important  as  indicating  the  great  advances  we  have 
made  in  this  branch  of  national  industry.  |) 

While  admitting  that  the  grape  culture  is  still  in  its  infancy 
in  this  country,  the  author  gives  important  statements  on  the 
whole  subject.   In  his  preface  he  says : — 

rrbe  Tine:  its  Culture  m  the  United  Sutea.    By  E-  H.  Pbdp*. 
f  8«e  Appendix  3,  Latz  Andersoo  Esqr.'i  Letter. 

I  Fbelps  03  ahowe. 

\  Appeodix  2,  Dr.  Momaoti'a  Letter. 

II  Ati  Elemeat*rj  Treatiai  m  Americsa  GrAp«  Col  tart  md  Wine-making.  Bj  Petir 
Me&d.   New  York:  Hifper  aad  Broili«ii,  ISflT* 
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entitled  "The  Vine,  ils  Culture  in  the  United  States:  Wine* 
making  from  Grapes  and  otlier  Fmits,  etc/'  He  speaks  of  the 
care  with  which  the  cultare  could  be  extended,  and  etittiDgs 
sent  by  mail  to  all  parts  of  the  Union  (p.  14),  and  girei  direo* 
tiotis  for  the  making  of  winCi  This  writer  has  the  foUowtog 
excelleut  remarks  relative  to  this  part  of  our  subject,  vii  :  Iht 
bearing  of  grape  culture  on  temperance  (p,  45)  : — 

"  Reliable  itatlsticti  conviiice  m  that  the  importation  of  wine  hat 
fallen  far  behind  the  rate  of  incTease  of  population  In  England  ind 
America  while  the  production  and  coneumption  of  aleoholie  liquor 
have  increased  in  a  most  astounding  proportion*  A  writer  weO 
posted  on  the  subject  remarks  : — '  In  our  wine-growing  oaantm 
where  the  use  of  wine  is  interdicted  by  extravagant  duties  the 
consumption  of  epirita  increases  to  an  alarming  degree.  Englaiidi 
with  a  population  of  24,000,000,  consumes  28,000,000  gallon  of 
spirits,  exclusive  of  porter,  ale  and  beer,  while  France  with  a  pop- 
ulation of  33,000,000,  consumes  but  15,000,000  galloca  of  li«r 
own  brandies  and  of  these  a  larger  proportion  is  naed  in  laan* 
factures,  in  fortifying  wines  for  shipment  and  in  the  prepamti^ 
of  fruits  and  confections  made  only  in  her  ow^  territories*  Tlie 
man^iiacture  of  whiskey,  spirits  and  ale  for  home  oonsnmptiofi  IB 
the  United  States  amounts  to  86,000,000  of  gatlons  annoiBj; 
this  is  exclusive  of  exports!^  In  regard  to  the  high  duties  OQ 
wine  in  England,  Redding  says : — '  The  enormity  of  the  dmif  u 
the  cause  of  the  diminished  consumptiou  of  wine.  In  1700  thi 
population  of  England  was  5,475,000  and  the  wine  eoneunied^i 
little  less  than  6,000,000  gallons  per  annum.  In  1851  the  ^ofni^ 
tion  was  17,922,000  while  the  consumption  of  wine  wtm  tf^f 
6,448,517,  It  is  clear  that  the  people  of  England  one  hniMirad  tti 
fifty  years  ago  drank  three  times  as  much  wine,  in  proparliaa,V 
they  do  now*  The  natural  consequence  has  been  the  incfMil 
consumption  of  spirtta.  From  1730  to  1830  the  oonsomplt^  <i 
British-made  spirits  increased  from  873,000  gallons  to  TJSQ^OIf 
keeping  pace  with  the  increase  of  crime  as  if  not  only  the  teiBpn* 
ture  of  the  atmosphere  but  the  amount  of  miseryj  paupefiim  tai 
crime  were  to  be  gauged  by  alcohoL  Ireland  in,  1821,  paid  datj 
only  on  2,649,170  gallons  of  home-made  spirits,  but  in  1S2S 
less  than  9,004,539 ;  i  in  seven  years  the  amount  of  spirit  j 
had  quadrupled  I  There  were  made  in  England,  Ireland  and  Sff^ 
land  in  the  year  ending  Jan.  5,  1850,  22,962,000  gallons.  It  ii  » 
&ct,  therefore,  however  much  of  an  anomaly  it  may  appMV  ^ 
inebriety  in  that  country  hm  increased  with  the  dinomtiwff  1 
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coosomptioD,  and  morals,  bb  well  as  iiealth,  have  suSered  bj  the 
&am«  decrease  and  the  augmented  use  of  ardent  Bpirits.  ^ 

Longworth,  of  Cincinnati,  about  1820,  first  established  per- 
toanently  the  grape  culture  and  wine  making  in  this  countr/. 
As  he  did  this  he  felt  he  was  doing  a  good  work  for  temper* 
ance  f  And  from  his  efforts  the  hilla  of  Ohio  now  resound 
to  the  songs  of  laborers  from  the  Rhine,  keeping  time  to  their 
accustomed  work,  y\z,  :  upon  vine  culture  and  wine  niaking. 

Dn  Flagg  in  his  report  to  tlie  Horticultural  Society  sajsj 
(page  48)  :— 

"I  am  cMi^nfident  that  the  introduction  of  pure  light  winea  as  a 
commoE  beverage  will  produce  a  great  national  and  moral  reform, 
one  that  will  be  received  by  our  temperance  brethren  ere  long  as  a 
national  blessing,  one  that  will  complete  the  reformation  they  have 
already  b<?gUD,  The  temperance  cause  is  rapidly  preparing  public 
sentiment  for  the  introduction  of  pore  American  wines.  ♦  «  • 
Just  In  proportion  as  strong  drinks  are  abandoned  a  more  wholesome 
one  will  be  instituted.** 

Still  more  recently  Calirornia  has  come  into  the  field,  and  the 
Tine  culture  has  become  a  most  important  branch  of  iudustry 
for  tliat  State.  It  Is  destined  to  increase  almost  indefinitely.  The 
result  may  not  be  very  apparent  yet*  Those  however  who  have 
been  longest  acquainted  with  that  State,  assure  me  that  in  their 
opinion  the  use  of  the  mild  wines  is  supplanting  that  of  ardent 
Epirits,  and  that  "  drunkenuess  is  much  less  common  than  for- 
merly*"§ 

Finally,  only  four  years  since,  a  book  was  published  which  I 
deem  most  important  as  indicating  the  great  advances  we  have 
made  in  this  branch  of  national  iudustry.  [| 

While  admitting  that  the  grape  culture  is  still  in  its  infancj 
in  this  country,  the  author  gives  important  statements  on  the 
whole  subject.    In  hts  preface  he  says : — 

vTkti  vine ;  \tM  CuUure  in  the  United  SUtt««.    Bjr     H.  f  hilf«i 
t  See  Appenrlix.  3,  Lmz  Andemm  Em{t.*§  LeUer, 
I  Pbelp«  ai  above* 

|  Ap[»adix3f  Dr.  Morriflott'i  L«tter. 
I  An  £feiii«iitmrf  TreiitUM  m  AmedcjiQ  Gntpe  Cultura  sad  Wkie-i»«]ttiig^.   B/  P«tif 
B.  M«a4L   Kew  YorJi;  lUrptt  and  Bn^Uiftn,  1S67. 
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entitled  "The  Vine,  its  Culture  in  the  United  States:  Wine* 
making  from  Grapes  and  other  Fruits,  etc."  He  speaks  of  the 
care  with  which  the  culture  could  be  e^ctended,  and  cuttinp 
sent  hy  mail  to  all  parts  of  the  Union  (p*  14),  and  gives  direo- 
tions  for  the  making  of  wine,  Thia  writer  has  Uie  following 
excellent  remarks  relative  to  this  part  of  our  subject^  vh ;  the 
bearing  of  grape  culture  on  temperance  (p,  45)  : — 

"  Keliable  statistics  convince  oa  that  the  importation  of  wine  hm 
fallen  far  behind  the  rate  of  increase  of  population  in  England  and 
America  while  the  production  and  consumption  of  alcoholic  iiqeor 
have  increased  in  a  most  astounding  proportion,    A  writer  Wfll 
posted  on  the  subject  remarks; — *ln  our  wine-growiDg  ooun  * 
where  the  use  of  witfe  is  interdicted  by  extravagant  duiiea 
consumption  of  spirits  increases  to  an  alarming  degree.  Engl 
with  a  population  of  24,000,000,  consumes  *28,000,000  galloni  of 
spirits^  exclusive  of  porter,  ale  and  beer,  while  Fnmce  with  a  pop* 
ulalion  of  33,000,000,  consumes  but  15,000,000  gallona  of  llif 
own  brandies  and  of  these  a  larger  proportion  is  used  in  nuavr 
lacturea,  in  fortilying  wines  for  shipment  and  in  the  prepmUOQ 
of  fruits  and  confections  made  onljr  in  her  own  territories.  The 
manufacture  of  whi&key,  spirits  and  ale  for  home  consumptioo  in 
the  United  States  amounts  to  86,000,000  of  gallons  annoallf ; 
this  is  exclusive  of  exports!'    In  regard  to  the  high  dutieA  on 
wine  in  England,  Redding  says: — 'The  enormity  of  the  dulf  U 
the  cause  of  the  diminished  consumption  of  wine.    In  1700  tbi 
population  of  England  was  5,475,000  and  the  wine  Ponsu]Xitd,a 
little  less  than  6,000,000  gallons  per  annum*    In  1851  the  popyU* 
lion  was  17,922,000  while  the  consumption  of  wine  was  orjij 
6,448,617.    It  is  clear  that  the  people  of  England  one  hundred  uA 
fifty  years  ago  drank  three  times  as  much  wine,  in  proporUoii|i» 
they  do  now.    The  natural  consequence  has  been  the  increesed 
consumption  of  spirits.    From  1730  to  1830  the  consumpuoi]  »t 
British-made  spirits  increased  from  873,000  gallons  to  7J3tl,l0l 
keeping  pace  with  the  iocrease  of  crime  as  if  not  only  the  tem] 
ture  of  the  atmosphere  but  the  amount  of  misery,  pauperimt 
crime  were  to  be  gauged  by  alcohol    Ireland  in,  1821^  paid  d«tf 
only  on  2,649,170  gallons  of  home-made  spirits^  bat  in  1S2S 
less  than  9,004,539 ;  L  e.j  in  seven  years  the  amount  of  ^] 
had  quadrupled  !    There  were  made  in  England,  Ireland 
land  in  the  year  ending  Jan.  5,  1850,  22,962,000  gaUong,   It  * 
&ot,  therefore,  however  much  of  an  anomaly  it  may  jipp€M,  Utf* 
inebriety  in  that  country  has  increased  with  the  dimmnii^iMf  wint 
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cQDSUiDptloiiT  and  morals^  aa  well  aa  health,  have  suffered  by  the 
same  decrease  and  the  augmented  use  of  ardent  spirits/ 

Longworth,  of  Cinciiinatij  about  1820j  first  established  per- 
manently the  grape  culture  and  wiue  making  in  this  country. 
As  he  did  tliis  he  felt  he  was  dohig  a  good  work  for  temper- 
anee.t  And  from  his  efforts  the  hills  of  Ohio  now  resoun' 
to  the  songs  of  laborers  from  the  Rhuie^  keeping  time  to  their 
accustomed  work,  viz*;  upon  vine  culture  and  wine  making. 

Dr.  Flagg  in  his  report  to  the  Horticultural  Society  saysf 
(page  48)  :— 

"  I  am  confident  that  the  introduction  of  pure  light  wines  as  a 
common  beverage  will  produce  a  great  national  and  moral  reforni, 
one  that  will  be  received  by  our  temperance  brethren  ere  long  m  a 
national  blessing,  one  that  will  complete  the  reformation  they  have 
already  begun*  The  temperance  cause  ia  rapidly  preparing  public 
aentiment  for  the  introduction  of  pure  American  wines*  *  *  • 
Just  in  proportion  as  strong  drinks  are  abandoned  a  more  wholesome 
one  will  be  instituted." 

Still  more  reccutly  California  has  come  into  the  field,  and  the 
Tine  culture  has  become  a  most  inaportant  branch  of  industry 
for  that  State,  It  is  destined  to  increase  almost  indefinitely.  The 
result  may  not  be  very  apparent  yet.  Those  however  who  have 
been  longest  acquainted  witli  that  State,  assure  me  that  in  their 
opinion  the  use  of  the  mild  wines  m  supplanting  that  of  ardent 
apirits,  and  that  drunkenness  is  much  less  common  than  for^ 
nierly*"^ 

Finally,  only  four  years  since,  a  book  was  published  which 
deem  most  important  as  indicating  the  great  advances  we  hare 
made  in  this  branch  of  national  industry.  || 

While  admitting  that  the  grape  culture  is  still  in  its  infanc}^ 
in  this  country,  the  antlior  gives  important  statements  on  the 
whole  subject.    In  his  preface  he  says: — 

IftfTht  Tme:  Ui  CutCare  in  tfae  Uiiiied  SttCe«.    Bf  IL  Phelps. 
iPf  Btt  Append  i3t  3,  Lirz  Mdenoii  Esqr/A  Letter, 
f  Phdps  M  mbiive. 

fAfipendix  ^1,  Dr*  MorriwnV  Letl«r. 
H  Ad  ElemenUry  Treat iae  on  American  Grape  Coltnre  ud  Win^-mtkivig^   By  Pel«f 
Jk  UxMd*   N«w  York :  H^rptgE  vnd  Brothati,  mj. 
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entitled  The  Vine,  its  Culture  in  the  United  Stfttet :  Wii 
making  from  Grapes  and  other  Fruits,  etc*'*  He  speaks  of  the 
care  with  which  the  culture  could  be  extended^  and  cuUiiigs 
Bent  by  raail  to  all  parts  of  the  Union  (p.  14),  and  gives  direc* 
tious  for  the  making  of  wine*  This  writer  has  tlie  fotlowiDg 
excellent  remarks  relatiye  to  this  part  of  our  subject,  viz 
bearing  of  grape  culture  on  temperauce  (p*  45)  : — 


cjuiir  , 

wdlj 


**  Reliable  statistics  convince  ua  that  the  importation  of  wine 
fallen  far  behind  the  rate  of  increase  of  population  in  England  uA 
America  while  the  production  and  consumption  of  alcoboltc  licjtier 
have  increased  in  a  moat  astounding  proportion,  A  "writer  well 
posted  on  the  subject  remarks: — *In  our  wiQe-gro?dng  coani 
where  the  use  of  wine  is  interdicted  hj  extravagant  duties 
consumption  of  spints  increases  to  an  alarming  degree,  Engli 
with  a  population  of  24,000,000,  consumes  28,000,000  gallons  of 
spirits,  exclusive  of  porter,  ale  and  beer,  while  France  with  a  pop- 
ulation of  83,000,000,  consumes  but  15,000,000  gallons  of  her 
own  brandies  and  of  these  a  largtsr  proportion  is  used  in  maiiik* 
factures,  in  fortifying  wines  for  shipment  and  in  the  preparation 
of  fruits  and  confections  made  onlj  in  her  own  territories,  Tbc 
maniifacture  of  whiskey,  spirits  and  ale  for  home  oonsumpUon  ifl 
the  United  States  amounts  to  86,000,000  of  gdlons  arniualJy; 
this  is  exclusive  of  exports  I'  In  regard  to  the  high  duties  co 
wiiie  in  England,  Redding  says — '  The  enormity  of  the  duly  if 
the  cause  of  the  diminished  consumption  of  wine.  In  1700  ihi 
population  of  England  was  5,475,000  and  the  wine  consnniedi 
little  less  than  6,000,000  gallons  per  annum..  In  1851  the  ik>] 
tion  was  17,922,000  while  the  consumption  of  wine  was 
6,448,517.  It  IS  clear  that  the  people  of  England  one  hundred  toJ 
fifty  years  ago  drank  three  times  as  much  wine,  in  proportion,  a# 
they  do  now.  The  natural  consequence  has  been  the  i[icret*e<l 
consumption  of  spirits.  From  1730  to  1830  the  consnmptioD  d 
British-made  spirits  increased  from  873,000  gallons  to  l^lZ^l^h 
keeping  pace  with  the  increase  of  crime  aa  if  not  only  the  tempM' 
ture  of  the  atmosphere  but  the  amount  of  misery,  paupensnt 
crime  were  to  he  gauged  by  alcohol.  Ireland  io,  1821,  paid  duty 
only  on  2,649|170  gallons  of  home-made  spirita,  but  m  1S28  m 
less  than  9,004,539 ;  i\  e.,  in  seven  years  the  amount  of  spirit  osiii 
had  quadrupled  I  There  were  made  in  England^  Ireland  and  8©ol* 
land  in  the  year  ending  Jan,  5,  1850,  22,962,000  gaUona.  U  Ji 
&ot,  therefore,  however  much  of  an  anomaly  it  may  appwv  ^ 
inebriety  in  that  country  has  increased  with  the  diminution  of  tia* 
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coBauinption,  and  morali,  m  well  &b  health,  have  sufifered  hj  the 
aajne  decrease  and  tba  augmented  use  of  ardent  spirits. ' 

Longworth,  of  Cincinnati,  ahout  1820,  first  established  per- 
manently the  grape  culture  and  wuie  making  in  this  country. 
As  he  did  this  he  felt  he  was  doing  a  good  work  for  temper* 
ance.f  And  from  his  efforts  the  hills  of  Ohio  now  resound 
to  the  Bongs  of  laborers  from  the  Rhine,  keeping  time  to  their 
accustomed  work,  viz* :  upon  vine  culture  and  wine  making. 

Dr.  Flagg  in  his  report  to  the  Horticultural  Societj  eays| 
(page  48) 

**I  am  confident  that  the  introduction  of  pure  light  wines  as  a 
common  beverage  wi!t  produce  a  great  national  and  moral  reform^ 
one  that  will  be  received  by  our  temperance  brethren  ere  long  a 
national  blessing,  one  that  will  complete  the  reformation  they  have 
already  begun*  The  temperance  cause  is  rapidly  preparing  public 
sentiment  for  the  introduction  of  pure  Americim  wines.  *  *  • 
Jttit  in  proportion  as  strong  drinks  are  abandoned  a  more  wholesome 
one  will  be  instituted.*' 


Still  more  recoatly  California  has  come  into  the  field,  and  the 
Tine  culture  has  become  a  most  important  branch  of  industry 
for  that  State.  It  is  destined  to  increase  almost  indefinitely.  The 
result  may  not  be  very  apparent  yet.  Those  however  who  have 
been  longest  acquainted  with  that  State,  assure  me  that  in  their 
opinion  the  use  of  the  mild  wines  is  supplanting  that  of  ardent 
spirits,  and  that  drunkenness  is  much  less  common  than  for- 
iiierly,"§ 

Finally^  only  four  years  since,  a  book  was  published  which  I 
deem  most  important  as  indicating  the  great  advances  we  have 
made  in  this  branch  of  national  industry, f] 

While  admitting  that  the  grape  culture  is  still  in  its  infancy 
in  this  country,  the  author  gives  important  statements  on  the 
whole  subject.   In  his  preface  he  says: — 


•Tht  YlMi  Its  CliltDre  in  the  United  Etitm.    Bf  R.  U,  Ph«Ipi. 
t  Sei  Appendix  ^,  L^rz  AndeiBon  Esqr/i  UjUer. 
I  Pbclpa  as  abore. 

I  Ad  EicmeutftTy  Treitlae  on  American  Grap*  CnltnTQ  and  Wlne-mdUii^. 
B.  Mead.   N«vr  York:  Unrjutr  wad  Brothifi,  mi. 
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Grape  ciiltnre  is  fast  worknvg  itself  up  to  the  first  posiiioa 
among  the  pTOflnctive  intereats  of  the  country*  The  capital  invest* 
ed  in  it  may  already  be  counted  by  millions."  **  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
these  products  will  at  no  distant  day  have  an  important  commereial 
value  as  respects  a  foreign  trade,^'  Some  of  our  wines  ev^n  tiow 
sell  higher  than  European  wines*"  *' We  have  no  hesitancy  in 
recording  our  conviction  tliat  grape  culture  may  be  made  the  hand- 
maiden of  the  temperance  eaitse," 

I  fully  agree  with  all  that  has  been  said  of  the  Talue  of  light 
wines  as  an  aid  to  temperauce,  but  I  believe  that  Germaus  are 
destined  to  be  really  the  greatest  benefactors  of  this  country^ 
by  bringing  to  us,  if  we  choose  to  accept  the  boon,  their  lager 
beer.  Lager  beer  contains  less  alcohol  than  any  of  the  nativo 
grape  wines.  This  fact  with  the  other  fact  that  the  Germans 
have  not  the  pernicious  habits  of  our  people  of  treating 
sharp  liquors  at  open  bars,  would,  if  we  chose  to  adopt  they 
customs,  tend  to  diminish  intemperance  iu  this  country* 


Tl^^fii  shall  we  do  in  MaAstachusetls  to  prevent  the  evil  of  a  t&&  fret  tu«  n/  Iti 
icating  Drinks^  and  to  make  our  people  trufy  temperate  f 

ir,  gentlemen,  you  have  glanced  at  what  has  preceded,; 
will  see  that  if  we  wish  to  avoid  the  manifold  evils  arising] 
intemperance  we  must  take  strong  ground  against  it^  an 
favor  of  radical  measures  to  prevent  its  prevalence.  If  it^ 
true  tliat  Galicia  has  stunted  the  growth  of  her  people  by  selE 
ing  its  unreaped  corn  for  the  whiskey  that  is  to  be  made  ofit,- 
if  that  nation  and  Switzerland  cannot^  in  consequence  of  tb 
use  of  ardent  spirits,  produce  as  many  able-bodied  men  as  oil 
nations  can, — if  the  physicians  of  France,  after  various 
demic  discussions  *  of  the  evils  resulting  from  tho  use  of  Uqad 
similar  to  our  whiskeys^  rum  or  brandy,  feci  called  upon  losoN 
emnly  warn  the  French  nation  against  the  use  of  absinthe  aiiJ 
all  that  class  of  intoxicating  drinks^ — if  all  these  tilings 
true,  then  surely  we  should  hasten  to  warn  our  people.  Vii 
here  are  bound  by  the  triple  fetters  of  the  laws  of  climate,  of 
race  and  of  two  centuries  of  habits  of  intoxication,  increased  it] 
these  have  been  by  wars  and  by  bad  legislation. 

I  would  submit  therefore  the  following  suggestions  tiatunllyj 
prompted  by  the  study  I  have  made  on  this  subject.  I 

•  Seo    Every  SttardAy,'*  BmUm,  Hot,  mth,  ISTL 
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tlmt  at  least  some  of  them  will  prove  sarriceable  to  tbe  cause 
of  genuine  temperance- 

In  all  tbe  later  elforts  made  in  behalf  of  tenaperance  it  has 
seemed  to  me,  that  in  our  vain  endeavors  to  gain  all  we  wish 
by  positive  law,  we  have  too  much  ignored  tlie  time-honored 
agencies  of  education  and  of  moral  suasion.  We  have  forgot- 
ten that  it  is  impossible  in  a  republio  to  carry  out  any  law  that 
IB  unsupported  by  tbe  deeper  sentiments  of  tbe  people.  Unless 
we  can  persuade  them  to  believe  that  a  law  is  just  and  right  mi 
according  to  the  fitness  of  things,  tliey  will  not  long  obey  it. 
The  law  may  be  enforced,  it  is  true,  in  certain  instances,  much 
to  tbe  detriment  it  may  he  of  tbe  comfort  and  of  the  rights  cf 
the  individual,  hut  I  repeat  that  no  law  can  be  long  enforced 
which  is  hated  and  disbelieved  in  by  the  people* 

On  the  contrary,  I  am  confident  that  our  people  could  be 
gradually  led  to  a  higher  temperance  by  appeals  to  its  common 
sense,  while  depicting  tlie  evils  of  intemperance,  by  observing 
that  the  use  of  some  liquors  is  infinitely  deleterious,  while  the 

temper ale^*  use  of  others  does  little  or  no  harm. 

We  ehould  begin  with  the  young  and  impress  upon  them  that 
tbe  use  of  *^  ardent  spiriis^*  tends  to  burn  up  their  very  vitals, 
aud  tliat  instead  of  growing  in  manly  beauty,  they  and  their 
future  cbildren  will  tend  to  become  a  degraded  race,  and  more 
liable  to  disease  than  temperate  people  are,  I  would  have  them 
see  tbe  horribly  disgusting  nature  of  intoxication,  that  state  in 
which  man  voluntarily  gives  up  all  reason  and  wallows  like  a  pig 
in  his  own  liltb.  It  would  not  be  necessary  to  make  drunk  the 
flelots  of  the  nation  in  order  to  warn  our  youths,  as  was  done  in 
ancient  Sparta*  We  should  only  need  to  show  them  examples 
offered  daily  in  all  our  streets  aud  by-ways,  and  then  warn  them 
to  flee  from  all  such  abominations^  We  might  carry  them  to 
the  so-called  "  sanctities  of  home "  and  show  them  how  the 
Lome  of  tbe  drunkard  becomes  unsanctified.  Filled  with  uoi- 
£ome  smells  and  dirt ;  tbe  stranger  enters  and  finds  both  par* 
ents  whoHy  incapable  of  defending  their  own  threshold  or  tlieir 
own  helpless,  starving  children.  They  may  perhaps,  be  spew- 
iiig  upon  their  own  hearthstone  in  utter  irreverence  for  the 
idea  of  what  a  real  bome-hearthstone  should  be.  We  all,  I 
fear,  have  been  remiss  in  not  doing  whatever  we  can  toward 
#dueating  our  youths  and  maideus  to  the  strictflftt  tamperwoft 
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and  to  perrect  manliness  and  womanliness  m  the  uso  of  thes|^ 
dangeraos  drinks* 

In  our  gatherings  for  festivity  have  we  always  been  careful 
to  provide  the  grossly  intoxicating  drinks  ?  I  fear  not.  Hara 
we  not  heard  at  times  of  **  snug  little  rooms  where  fiery  fumes 
too  strong  for  delicate  nostrils  are  offered  to  our  young  men  ? 
Do  the  clubs  act  wisely  in  keeping  for  common ^  every-da^  uh 
the  more  potent  liquors  ?  I  tliink  not  HaTo  we  in  season  and 
out  of  season  at  our  own  tahles^  urged  upon  our  children  tho 
accursed  influence  of  iutemperancB,  and  the  beauty  of  a  mantj 
temperance  in  all  things?  And  permit  me  npon  this  subject  of 
home  education  to  dilate  a  little  more  freely  though  still  rerj 
generally,  I  think  there  are  three  modes  of  educating  mt 
young  people.  Two  of  these  often  tend  ultimately  to  producs 
intemperance  in  after-life,  though  founded  on  wholly  oppoii 
views  on  the  subject  of  the  use  and  abuse  of  intoxLcatiog  drio! 
The  third  one  I  deem  the  truest  method. 

In  some  families  all  spirituous  liquors,  mild  wines,  snd  light 
beer,  of  every  nature  are  looked  upon  and  prohibited  as  "jwi- 
som,^*  The  young  people  grow  Bp  under  that'  impression,  and 
are  sometimes  surprised,  when  entering  upon  the  more  tctiti 
duties  of  life,  to  find  that  the  majority  of  their  young  cooopaa- 
ions  have  very  different  views.  The  previous  recluse  of  domes- 
tic life  indulges  a  few  times  without  danger,  and  then  disbelief* 
ing  the  previous  parental  instructions,  which  were  founded  on  an 
untruth,  rushes  more  wildly  than  he  would  otherwise  have  done 
into  unlimited  indulgence,  with  its  almost  invariable  couso- 
quence,  besotted  drunkenness* 

In  another  family  the  exact  reverse  of  this  takes  pb 
Wines  and  liquors  are  dispensed  freely.  Young  and  oM 
indiscriminately  are  allowed  the  free  use  of  them.  No  cau- 
tious words  are  used,  no  restraint  on  the  junior  members  of 
the  house.  No  warnings  are  given  as  to  the  tendencies  to  tb« 
easy  formation  of  intemperate  habits.  The  youth  in  stichi 
family  is  as  regularly  and  as  successfully  educated  to  dmiikai 
ness  as  one  is  educated  to  any  other  business. 

The  golden  mean  lies  between  these  two  extremes,  A  yooth 
will  be  less  likely  to  fall  into  intemperance  before  whom  irine 
has  been,  at  times^  exhibited  as  a  beverage,  that  may  be  goodJof 
certain  times  and  for  certain  ages,  but  which  sbould  nettr-bl 
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ufied  in  temperately  by  any  one  or  by  those  not  really  needing 
it,  or  ever  by  tlie  young,  unless  as  medicine,  or  under  very 
extraordinary  circumstances. 

One  thus  educated  is  much  better  able  to  meet  temptation 
than  those  who  grow  into  manhood  under  either  of  the  other 
fashions. 

To  sum  up  all  in  one  word,  what  we  want  in  Massachusetts 
to  promote  a  really  godly  temperance,  is  educaOm  in  all  the 
causes  of  intemperance,  education  in  its  gross  evils.  Moral 
suasion  in  public  and  private,  of  late  too  much  neglected, 
and  by  Bome  I  fear,  despised,  should  be  more  thoroughly  carried 
out.  This  is  the  foundation  of  all  true  action  -  without  it  all 
effort  is  vain. 

Is  there  m  Common  Ground  upon  which  aU  toko  desire  t&  restrain  Infemperanee 
can  stand  harmoniously  f 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  there  is,  at  present ^  uo  com- 
mon ground  of  temperance  permitted  to  exist  by  the  ultra 
defenders  of  either  side  of  this  important  question.  Some  de- 
sire total  abstinence  to  be  the  rule*  On  the  other  hand,  this 
idea  is  resisted  by  many  with  an  energy  which  threatens  to  lead 
to  the  opposite  extreme  of  perfect  freedom  in  the  sale  of  all  in- 
toxicatiug  drinks*  But  the  larger  proportion  of  the  commu- 
nity, while  working  and  praying  for  temperance,  do  nevertheless 
use  and  feel  they  have  a  perfect  right  to  use  wine  or  ale  if  not 
for  good  companionshipf  at  least,  for  the  reason  St.  Paul 
advised  Timothy  to  use  it,  fiz. :  for  "  thy  stomach's  sake.'* 
Under  the  banner  of  total  abstinence  from  all  stimulating 
drinks  these  latter  persons  cannot  stand.  They  are  temperate 
drinkers,  and  therefore  cannot  be  received  as  comrades  among 
those  who  claim  to  be  the  only  true  defenders  of  the  temper- 
ance faith.  Let  us  look  a  little  more  closely  into  tliis  subject 
of  intoxicating  stimulating  articles*  Alcohol  is  not  by  any 
means  the  only  stimulus  that  brings  disease  and  misery  on 
human  beings,  although  perhaps  it  is  a  stronger  inducement  to 
crime  than  all  others* 

Were,  therefore,  a  strict  rule  made  that  no  articles  stimulat- 
ing to  the  nervous  system  should  be  used  by  the  present  party 
of  devotees  to  abstinence,  the  dogma  would  split  that  party  into 
innumerable  fragments.    It  would  probably  be  divided  into  va- 
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riaus  small  cliques,  each  excluded  for  its  in  temperate  use  tf 
some  favorite  stimulus,  tobacco^  opium,  coffee  or  tea,  Ae* 
Scarcely  a  week  passes  that  I  am  not  called  to  prohibU^^^  in  a 
particular  case,  all  use  of  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  articles. 

There  are  thousands  of  what  could  be  happy  liTes  were  it 
not  for  the  "  demon  of  intemperance"  in  the  use  of  tobacco. 
Not  a  few  cannot  now  taste  a  drop  of  coffee,  because  of  0Te^ 
indulgence  in  earlier  life,  and  often  am  I  obliged  to  cut  off  tet 
from  a  patient  and  fall  back  upon  the  first  drinks  given  bf 
nature  to  man,  viz, :  milk  or  water.    But  because  I  hare  to  (hi 
this  in  the  cases  of  certain  men  or  women^  I  do  not  thertbn 
infer  that  the  whole  community  must  wholly  give  up  either 
these  articles,    I  know  they  are  very  necessary  to  mankind  &$i 
whole.    A  man  may  be  able  to  smoke  his  two  or  three  cigsrs, 
or  chew  daily  as  long  as  he  lives.    He  may  disgust  other  people 
by  the  habit,  but  he  may  not  materially  injure  himself.  Nftj, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  this  wicked  weed  is,  at  times,  of  infinite 
Talue  to  man.    For  example,  our  soldiers  fought  the  battles  of 
tlie  late  civil  war  more  easily  in  consequence  of  the  almost  uai- 
versal  use  of  tobacco.    It  supplies  at  times  the  want  of  food 
the  hungry^  and  often^  I  doubt  not,  solaced  the  sufferings  of  ttu 
wounded  on  the  battle  field.    But  let  the  miserable  condUtcnof 
many  who  have  used  and  are  still  using  it  inordinately,  telltbo^ 
tale  of  tlie  evil  rcBultiug  therefrom*      Give  me  the  oboi^eJH 
said  a  physician  of  my  acquaintance,  who  himself  had  oaee  haii^ 
a  victim  to  intemperance  in  the  use  of  tobacco,    give  me  libe 
choice  of  which  I  should  prefer  for  a  son,  the  intemperate  usenf 
tobacco  or  of  rum,  and  I  should  immediately  say, '  let  hisi  bl 
a  drunkard.    Rum  is  less  hurtful  than  tobacco/      I  qaoH 
this  as  a  victim^s  judgment,  not  as  my  own,  though  I  hart  pen 
insanity  produced,  as  I  believe,  by  tobacco.   Similar  evil  oomiff 
in  some  instances,  from  tea,*  coffee,  and  above  all  from  opium, 
the  use  of  which  I  regret  to  beUeve  is  increasing. 

As  a  fitting  termination  of  this  part  of  my  subject,  I  append 
the  following  list  of  various  ales,  wines  and  spirits,  wtth  tin 
relative  amounts  of  alcohol  in  each.  It  is  taken  chiefly  fiw 
Brando's  Chemistry 


*  For  inloKicjin'oD  CAiued  bj  it*^  a««  Appeadis  14 
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Tablk  thoiUHnp  the  psrcentagea  of  Alcohol  in  vftriott*  Stinmlaiinff  IMiftft, 
Winmt        {BfSfide'B  Chemistry,   ArLt  AlcohoL) 


FoHuyu€se  Wines, 

Port,   contains         la  25.83  per  ct.  of  alcjobtiL 

BttC€lis,   18.4»  « 

Sherry   contains  13.08  to  23 .86  ** 

Malaga,   IT^S  to 

MadMrQ  m4  Oanari/  Mands. 

Madeira   contatus  14.09  to  « 

Malmsey   12^6  to  16,40  « 

Claret,   contalna  12,91  to  17.11  " 

"      1811,  1st  growth,     ,      .  7,72  « 

"     Chateau  Latour,      .      .  7.78  " 

**     Vln  ordinaire,  ,      .      •  8.99  " 

Chaiupaiine,   IIJSO  to  18.80  ** 

Biirgundy,    .      .      .      .      ,  13.16  to  16.60  «» 

HcrmStage,  ,      .      ,      .      .  12J2  to  17.43  ** 

Sauterne   14JKa  " 

FronOgnan,  ,      ,      .      .      ,  12.79  ** 

Sicilian  and  Italian^ 

Marsala,   coDtaLna  ISJiO  to  2Gm  ^ 

I^cryma,  19,70  •* 

Falemlan   l%m  to  mm  " 

German^ 

Hochelmer,   contains  836  to  14.37  " 

Johatmisbergerj  •      .      ,      •  871  ** 

Bijdtjshelmer,      ,      ,      *     •  6.90  to  12.22  « 

Bhenish,   7,00  to  7,58  ** 

Gape  Madeira^     ....  <ioirtate  18.11  to  32^  " 

CoBstantlo,   .       ,       •      ,       ♦  14.50  to  19.75  « 

Muscat,.   18.25  ^ 


PtrHan. 

mssmm,      .....  co»tftii»  124»fi  lo  1»M 
14 
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Srituk. 


Grape,  *      *      .  . 

,      ,  contains 

18.11  per  et 

Of  i 

Halsld,  .      «      .  , 

M 

Currant, 

K 

»i 

Gooseberrj,  ,  * 

tt 

Orange* 

im 

« 

Elder,   ,      .      .  . 

8.79 

U 

u 

Mcadf    .      .      .  . 

» 

tt 

Cider  

5^1 

to  9J7 

U 

PeiTj^  <      .      *  . 

7J6 

a 

41 

Ak,  Burton,  , 
"  Edinburgli, 
"  London, 

Brown  Stont, 

London  Porter, 
"      Small  Beer, 

Edinburgh  p  . 


M<U6  Liquors, 
containn 


8.88 

14 

u 

6.22 

« 

tf' 

H 

Ml 

6.ft0 

M 

U 

«t 

1.28 

U 

14 

S3Sto  7^5 

tl 

« 

Brandy, «  « 
Enm,  . 
Gin, 

Scotch  Whiskey, 

Irish  Whiskey, 

Amerlean  Whiskey,  procured  at 
Parker  House,  Boston  (best), 

American  Whiskey,  procured  at 
Weeks  &  Potter^s  (real  Bour- 
bon, ftom  Kentucky), 

American  Whiskey,  worst  of 
Michael  Doherty's,  with  large 
deposits  of  extraneous  matter. 


contains 


53.40 
53.G8 
57.60 

63J^ 

50.00 


61^ 


U.50 


Pfliirs,  In  Boston,      ^      .      ^  contains  54 
Second  specimen,      .      -      ♦  6 

The  above  AmericaQ  liquors  and  the  lager  beer  were  ani 
bj  Professor  Wood,  of  the  Harvard  Medical  SchooL 

If  the  community  follow  the  eitremtsts  of  either  tidit  i 
common  standing  spot  can  never  be  foand.    It  is  evident,  if 
can  trust  human  testimony  as  given  by  our  correspondeiitii 
beers  and  mild  native  wines  should  appear  In  a  very  different 

*  Btft  Dr.  Wigf  ksworth*!  L«tt«r,  Appeadix    for  furthir  nmarks  oa  the  obm  wt^l^ 
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light  before  lie  from  that  which  ardent  spirits  shojild  hold. 
Cannot  Ihial  AbHinence  advocates,  therefore,  as  a  present  Temr 
perance  measure^  permit  the  use  of  lager  beer  and  of  light  wines, 
while  all  of  their  apparent  but  not  real  opponents,  the  Tern- 
perance  advocates,  should  go  to  the  utmost  verge  of  moral 
Buasion  to  check  and  finally  banish,  if  that  be  possible,  ardent 
spiriis  from  the  community.*  Can  there  not  be  a  union  on  this 
reasonable  basis  1 

^  Will  Total  Abstinence  ever  prevail  univer sally  ? 

P  As  I  consider  the  love  of  stimulants  a  human  instinct,  which 
is  seen  wherever  man  lives,  I  cannot  believe  in  tlie  possibility 
of  its  suppression p  It  may  be  modified  and  regulated  by  the 
moral  sense  and  by  law  when  the  gratification  of  that  instinct 
interferes  with  the  good  order  of  society,  but  it  cannot  be  by 
any  means  extinguished^  prohibited.  It  rests  upon  a  great 
cosmic  law  which  cannot  be  annihilated  by  any  puny  effort  of 
ours*  The  sun  regulates  that  law  as  he  regulates  those  of  the 
sea  eon  Sp  We  may  modify  its  power  and  save  ourselves  by 
proper  efforts  from  its  effects,  but  the  tendency  will  remain 
forever.  In  the  presence  of  that  really  fearful  law,  all  *'  Maine 
Laws  seem  to  me  utterly  powerless.  But  we  in  New  Eng- 
land have  not  only  this  great  climatic  law  to  contend  against^ 
but  we  have  also  the  influences  of  race  and  of  a  race  educated 
to  drunkenness  by  bad  laws  and  by  war.  Therefore  our  task 
for  the  promotion  of  a  real  temperance  is  trebly  difficuU.f 

*  Mr.  Druitt  uji,  *'  Cbe«p  wiii«  would  cut  off  thfi  temptation  to  gin  ind  with  ao  eqtial 
bulk  of  WACer  would  be  In  m^tLf  ciBea  ft  happy  iubstittit«  for  t««.  I  know  a  g:reat  deal  of 
ttie  better  elait  of  netdl* women,  millinerit  •nd  ipeak  from  eicp«rience  *'  (Beokwitb, 
ftbove  quoted T  pvi^eTfi).^  Agftits  h«  iayi,  "  No  oao  who  hai  erer  made  lh«  experiment 
will  fail  to  gWtt  tbe  prrfer^oce  to  wioo  over  fipirita  or  can  refute  to  give  »  helping  baud  to 
ftnv  '  movement '  that  will  send  them  fairly  to  ibeif  proper  places  as  medicines  for  the  sick 
ftnd  aged,  and  not  as  beveragea  for  the  healthy. Ctviliitd^'  (and  I  would  add  also  at 
pmTed  by  our  eoTTe^pondfloce  vnctn7u«c7)  man  mnat  driak,  will  drtak;  but  it  ibonld 
b«  wine  "'  (Beckwith,  page  Tfi ). 

f  If  we  do  not  succeed  in  cftriying  out  the  principle  of  prohibUloii  la  Maaaacbuaette  it 
villi  not  be  tbe  first  unsuccessful  attempt  at  legifiilatJoni  on  liquor  drinking  made  by  the 
English  race,  as  the  followiaj?  from  Mr»  Tovey  fblly  proves  i  In  tbe  reign  of  Edward  Vf*^ 
m  statute  was  pAS*ed  called  '*Aii  act  to  avoid  excrsa  of  Uquor/'  It  declares  tbat  "  none 
but  those  wbn  can  spend  one  hundred  markea  for  yearly  rent,  etc.^  or  be  the  son  of  a 
Dtike,  Harqqis,  Eart,  Viscount  or  Baron  shall  have  or  keep  more  tban  im  galloQi  in  bia 
liocise.**  Second,— No  tarera  waa  allowed  except  in  eltlea  and  only  two  in  these  except  the 
bifgeroTies,  London  haTiog  forty^  the  othfrs  tesa,  Third, — ^o  one  waa  allowed  to  retwl 
wicift  In  be  sp«nt  or  druak  within  th«  reap«ctivfi  hoMca  tm  patA  of  fodiiitii»g  £IQ  fi>r  a0«b 
«fenc«  (page  4S>.  Ct  Quoted  ibort.) 
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My  position  will  be  opposed  by  many*  It  will  be  deaiad 
that  tills  is  a  human  instinct,  aud  in  proof  it  may  be  mi 
that  some  men  and  more  women  never  during  tlieir  whole 
lives  use  stimulants*  Before  admitting  this  argument,  I  must 
ask  how  many  there  are  in  the  world  who  do  not  use  $am 
stimuianL  There  may  be  many  who  do  not  use  alooholk 
stimulantB^  but  I  suspect  that  there  are  but  few,  nkiQil 
none,  who  totally  abstain"  from  all  stimulants  unless 
chance  it  be  some  anchorite  in  his  mountain  cell  who,  frvm 
fanaticism,  chooses  to  eat  pulse  and  to  drink  water.  I  deem  t 
love  of  stimulants  as  much  a  human  instinct  as  any  o titer  of 
tlie  so-called  human  instincts.  And  the  proposition  of  tela! 
abstinence  from  stimulants,  because  intoxication  prevails  widelj 
in  the  community,  seems  to  me  as  preposterous  as  it  would  hi 
to  advise  universal  celibacy,  because  of  the  existence  of  groM 
evils  in  connection  with  those  instincts  that  lead  to  ilie  dime 
institution  of  marriage. 

From  the  study  I  have  made  of  our  correspondence  I  m 
induced  to  believe  that  the  permission  to  sell  mild  ales,  hm^ 
and  light  wines  would,  under  certain  very  general  rules,  U 
really  a  promotion  of  temperance  in  New  England,  as  it  tppt^ 
ently  is  elsewhere.  Slionld  not  therefore  all  friends  of  urn- 
perance,  instead  of  endeavoring  to  bring  about  total  ab&tineiioe, 
urge  the  general  government  to  admit  all  mild  unfortified"* 
European  wines  free  of  duty,  Tlioy  should  urge  the  cultiwr 
tion  of  tl*«  grape  in  this  country.  And  upon  this  part  of  m 
subject  permit  me  to  refer  to  many  details  relative  to  Americu 
grape  culture  already  given  iu  a  previous  part  of  this  commor 
jucatioa«  M 

Note. — Willie  jireeentiTig  thin  view  I  fully  eoiocido  witli 
Anstitj's  remarks  in  hia  very  Important  contribution  made  on  ito 
aubjeot.  Tkey  are  in  a  work  eotitled  Ufiea  of  Wiae  la  Hiiihk 
and  Disease**  (by  Francis  E,  Anstie,  M.  D.,  of  London, 
York  edition,  Redfield,  1870»)  We  would  state  onr  firm  conw 
tion  that  for  youth  (say  under  26)  who«e  bodily  frame  is  not  ftHf 
4Kni8olidated,  the  proper  rule  is  Biiker  no  aieahol  or  M 
inde&i^  (page  18).  Again  t  "  Both  temperance  and  economy  mo* 
strongly  argue  that  the  bulk  of  the  eommunity  should  limit  tibfi®' 
aalves  to  tbe  clagH  of  natural  winei  produced  under  aiuA  eooililktf 
«0  enable  the  cheaper  vmeties  to  be  txslied  on  m  mwd^  irtutouitf 
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and  palfttjiMe"  (page  86)*  And  again  r  "It  is  among  the  class  of 
natural  wines  averaging  not  more  than  ten  per  cent,  of  alcoljol  that 
we  must  seek  tlie  type  of  &  univenaal  alcoholic  beverage  for  everj'- 
day  liie  "  (page  16)- 

Bow  shall  we  (real  the  Drunkard? 
I  think  that  the  dninkard  has  been  treated  at  times  with  a 
^eat  deal  too  much  of  false  aeiitinientality.  Every  young  man 
should  be  taught  to  feel  that^  in  getting  drunk,  he  yiolates  one 
of  the  Inghest  of  social  laws.  Ha  degrades  himgelf  lower  than 
the  brute,  and  should  be  treated,  for  the  time  being,  as  on^^  lower 
than  man,  I  would  not,  however,  be  vindictive ,  but  would  put 
forth  a  hand  to  support  him  when  he  rises.  This  I  would  do 
again  and  again  if  need  be,  until  I  was  convinced  that  lie  was 
a  real  dipwrnaniac  —  a  man  insane  for  drink*  Then  I  would 
for  a  time  deprive  him  of  bis  liberty,  and  he  should  be  placed 
iu  an  inebriate  asylum.  In  the  present  condition  of  our 
country,  Massachusetts  should  have  several  inebriate  asylums* 
Over  tliese  asylums  should  be  put  men  wise  and  humane,  but 
firm  of  purpose.  Dnder  that  Burveillan(je  the  victim  should 
remain  until  he  had  gained  sufficient  moral  power  to  enable 
him  to  govern  bis  appetite.  He  must  be  cured  of  his  disease 
as  he  would  be  of  any  malady  in  a  public  hospital.  Upon  this 
suhject  I  cannot  speak  with  the  authority  of  one  who  has  had 
experience,  I  therefore  shall  quote  from  a  communication*  sciit 
by  Dr.  Day,  late  superintendent  of  the  New  York  State  Asylum 
for  Inebriates,  now  at  Greenwood,  in  this  State. 

Summary  of  the  principal  Subjects  considered  in  this  Letter. 

Firj/.— Stimulants  are  used  everywhere,  and,  at  times,  abused 
by  savage  and  by  civilized  man.  Consequently,  intoxication 
occurs  all  over  tlie  globe. 

Second. — This  love  of  stimulants  is  one  of  tlie  strongest  of 
litiman  instincts.  It  cannot  be  annihilated,  but  oiay  be  regu- 
lated by  reason,  by  conscience,  by  education »  or  by  law  when  it 
^ncroaclies  on  the  rights  of  others. 

Third. — Climatic  law  governs  it.  Tlie  tendency  to  indulge 
to  intoxication  being  not  only  greater  as  we  go  from  the  heat 
of  the  equator  towards  the  north,  but  the  character  of  tliat  in- 
toxication becomes  more  violent, 

*  AppendEz  1. 
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Fourth. — Owing  to  this  cosmic  law,  iatemperatice  is  wmj 
rare  near  the  equator.  It  Is  there  a  social  crioie,  aBcl  % 
disgrace  of  the  deepest  dje*  Licentiousness  aud  gambltiigan 
5mall  offences  compared  with  it.  To  call  a  mau  a  drunkard  is 
the  highest  of  insults.  On  the  contrary^  at  the  north  of  50"  it 
is  very  frequent,  is  less  of  a  disgrace^  is  by  no  means  a 
crime. 

Fifth. — Intemperance  caitses  little  or  no  crime  towa: 
equatcr.    It  is  the  almost  constant  cause  of  crime  eitbcr 
directly  or  indirectly  at  the  north  above 

Sixth. — lutemperance  is  modified  by  race,  as  shown  in  the 
different  tendencies  to  intoxication  of  different  peoples. 

Seventh. — Racos  are  modified  physically  and  morally  by  tk 
kind  of  liquor  they  use,  as  proved  by  examination  of  iba 
returns  from  Austria  and  Switzerland, 

Eighth. — Beer,  native  light  grape  wines  and  ardent  tpirita, 
should  not  be  classed  together,  for  they  produce  very  different 
effects  on  the  individual  and  upon  the  race. 

Ninth. — Light  German  beer  and  ale  can  be  used  even  freelj 
without  any  very  apparent  itrjury  to  the  individual^  or  witliout 
causing  intoxication-  They  contain  very  small  percentages  of 
alcohol  (4  or  4.5  to  6,50  per  cent)  Light  grape  wines,  unforti' 
fied  by  an  extra  amount  of  alcohol,  can  be  drunk  less  frtely 
but  without  apparent  injury  to  the  race/ and  with  exhilaration 
rather  than  drunkenness.  Some  writers  think  they  do  no  liarm 
but  a  real  good  if  used  moderately.  They  never  produce  tin 
violent  crazy  drunkenness,  so  noticeable  from  the  use  of  tbi 
ardent  spirits  of  the  North. 

Ardent  spirits,  on  the  contrary,  unless  used  very  modcraldyt 
and  with  great  temperance,  and  with  the  determination  to  omit 
them  as  soon  as  the  occasion  has  passed  for  their  use,  ire 
almost  always  injurious,  if  continued  even  moderately  for  lay 
length  of  time,  for  they  gradually  encroach  on  the  vital  powcn* 
If  used  immoderately,  they  cause  a  beastly  narcotism  irliicli 
makes  the  victim  regardless  of  all  the  amenities  and  even  tbfl 
decencies  of  life,  or  perhaps  they  render  him  furiously  crtiJTf 
so  that  he  may  murder  his  best  friend.  While  those  who  li^ 
in  the  tropics  merely  sip  slowly  ardent  spiriu  from  the  tinieit 
of  glasses,  with  the  slightest  appreciable  effect,  the  Amhm  of 
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the  frozen  North  swallows  half  tumblers  full  of  the  same  to  the 
speedy  production  of  intoiicatton. 

Tenth. — Races  may  be  educated  to  evil  by  bad  laws,  or  by 
the  introduction  of  bad  habits.  England's  taste  for  strong 
drinks  has  been  fostered  by  legislation  j  and  by  wars  of  nearly 
two  centuries  since,  France  and  parts  of  Switzerland  are  be- 
ginning  to  suffer  from  the  introduction  of  absinthe  and  of 
schnapps.  Especially  is  this  noticeable  since  the  late  Franco- 
Prussian  war.  By  classifying  all  liquors  as  equally  injurious, 
and  by  endeavoring  to  further  tliat  idea  in  the  community,  are 
we  not  doing  a  real  injury  to  the  country  by  preventing  a  freer 
use  of  a  mild  lager  beer,  or  of  native  grape  wine  instead  of 
the  ardent  spirits  to  which  our  people  are  now  so  addicted  ? 

Eleventh. — A  race,  when  it  emigrates,  carries  its  habits  with 
it,  and,  for  a  time  at  least,  those  habits  may  override  all 
elimatic  law* 

Tweijih. — England  has  thus  overshadowed  our  v}hoh  country 
with  its  love  of  strong  drinks,  and  with  its  habits  of  intoxica- 
tion >  as  it  has  more  recently  covered  Ceylon,  parts  of  the  East, 
and  Australia. 

Thirieenih. — This  inSuance  on  our  own  country  is  greater 
now  than  it  would  have  been  if  our  forefathers,  the  early 
settlers,  had  cultivated  the  vine,  which  would  have  been  prac- 
ticable, as  seen  by  the  recent  examples  of  Ohio  and  California, 
and  from  the  fact  tliat  the  whole  of  tlie  United  States  lies  in  the 
region  of  the  earth's  surface  suited  to  the  grape  culture. 

Fmrteenth, — If  these  early  settlers  had  done  this,  our  nation 
would  probably  have  been  more  temperate,  and  a  vast  industry 
like  that  of  France,  of  Spain  and  of  Italy  and  Germany,  in 
light  native  wines,  would  long  ago  have  sprung  up. 

Fijiemlh, — The  example  set  by  California  and  Ohio,  should 
be  followed  by  the  whole  country,  where  tlie  vino  can  be  grown* 
As  a  temperance  measure  it  behooves  every  good  citizen  to  pro- 
mote that  most  desirable  object.  We  should  also  allow  the 
light,  unfortified  wines  of  Europe  to  be  introduced  free  of  duty 
instead  of  the  large  one  now  imposed.  Instead  of  refusing  the 
German  lager  beer,  we  should  seek  to  have  it  introduced  into 
the  present  "  grog  shops,"  and  thus  substitute  a  comparatively 
innoxious  article  for  those  potent  liquors,  which  now  bring 
disaster  and  death  into  so  many  families^ 
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Sixieenlh, — "  Holly  Tree "  branches  for  the  sale  of  gocwl 
food,  tea  aud  coffee,  clieaply  to  tlie  people,  ahotild  by  ihe 
bcnevoleut  cooperation  of  the  community,  be  made  to  take 
tlio  places  of  the  nmnerous  grog  shops  now  open  for  the  sale  of 
ardent  spirits, 

Seventeenih* — Tlie  moral  sense  of  the  coniniuiiitj  should  be 
so  aroused  to  the  enormity  of  the  evils  flowing  from  keeping  an 
open  bar  for  the  sale  of  ardent  spirits^  while  those  for  iho  stle 
of  light  wines  and  of  lager  beer  should  not  be  opposed,  except 
for  the  sale  to  habitual  drankards,  after  due  notice  from  friends. 
Sellers  violating  such  law  might  be  compelled  to  support  fort 
time  the  family  of  their  victim. 

Eighteenth. — The  horrid  nature  of  drunkenness  should  be 
impressed  by  every  moans  in  our  power  upon  the  moral  sense 
of  the  people-  The  habitual  drunkard  should  bo  punished,  or 
if  he  be  a  dipsomaniac^  he  should  be  placed  in  an  inebriate  tay- 
him  for  medical  and  moral  treatment,  until  he  has  gained  fttf* 
ficient  self' respect  to  enable  him  to  overcome  his  love  of  driiikt 
These  asylums  should  be  established  by  the  State, 

Nineteenth. — The  appendix  contaiiis  various  letters  on  inteiii- 
perance  in  this  and  other  countries,  on  reciprocity  treatiifi  fiir 
introductiDu  of  European  wines,  &c. 

In  the  sincere  belief,  gentlemen,  that  tliis  analysis  of  our  ce^ 
respondenoe  will,  eventually  at  least,  tend  to  help  onward  the  mosl 
excellent  cause  of  temperance  everywhere,  and  in  the  hop6thi& 
none  will  be  offended  at  the  expression,  at  times,  of  my  owa  in- 
dividual opinions,  which  iu  the  course  of  the  discuBsloa  I  have 
deemed  it  my  right  and  duty  to  give,  I  remain » 

Your  colleague  and  friend, 

HENRY  L  BOWDITCH, 
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Appekdix : 

CONTAINING  ADDITIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  TO  THAT  PUBLISHED  OT 
THE  SECOND  REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD,  AND  EXTRACTS  FKOM 
SUNDRY  WORKS  BEARING  UPON  THE  SUBJECT. 


My  Dear  Sib: — The  subject,  to  whicli  yoa  alluded  in  the  brief 
conversation  we  had  n  few  days  aince,  i«  one  which  has  occupied 
my  attention  for  a  number  of  yearg,  and  the  more  I  investigate  it 
the  more  compile  ate  d  it  appears  as  a  social  question.  It  is  a  fact 
that  dninkenness  is  a  disease  only  too  cominon,^ — one  from  which  our 
race  has  snffered  almost  from  the  beginning  of  its  exiatence.  In  all 
ftge«  poiitical  economists  and  philanthropiats  have  sought  a  remedy^ 
both  from  motives  of  economy  and  philanthropy*  But  it  is  only 
for  the  past  few  years  com|>uratively,  that  men  of  learning  have 
attempted  an  investigation  from  any  scientific  or  philosophical  stand- 
point. Good  men  have  labored  and  prayedj  while  they  were  con- 
stantly lifting  the  warning  voice;  communities  have  been  aroused 
and  the  most  stringent  laws  have  been  enacted  against  the  sale  of 
intoxicating  drinks;  drunkenness  has  ever  been  branded  as  a  crime 
per  se^  and  yet  the  foulest  deeds  have  constantly  been  committed, 
and  the  criminal  records  of  al!  nations  show,  that  the  cause  of  a 
large  percentage  of  offences  that  need  to  be  punished  by  the  utrong 
arm  of  the  law,  are  traceable  to  the  inordinate  use  of  intoitic^ting 
drinks. 

Every  community  throughout  the  civilised  world  is  suffering  from 
the  curse  of  drunkenness ;  for  crime,  pauperism,  physical  and  men- 
tal  debility  are  the  natural  fruits  of  intoxication.  Such  being  the 
ease^  sober,  reflective  minds  feel  that  the  remedy  must  be  sought 
for  deeper  than  ever* 

The  time  for  itinerant  lecturing  by  those  who  ha%^e  only  a  t^uper- 
ficial  view  of  the  subject^  has  passed  away,  and  the  disgusting  style 
of  mimicry  and  buffonerj^  which  used  to  caricature  on  the  plat- 
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form  tlie  aetiea  and  vagaries  of  the  poor  diseased  Inebiiatef  hm 
ceased  to  be  popular.  Reflective  mlnda,  especially  in  our  State,  m 
beginning  to  reason  Aboat  the  matter,  and  tbey  soon  find  that  th« 
entire  aubject  resolves  itself  into  the  folloiving  inquiries,  to  answer 
which  in  the  most  conclnsive  manner,  men  of  icience  bav€  been 
carrying  on  their  investigations ; — 

What  is  the  true  pathological  condition  of  the  nnfcHitutiata 
class  of  men  called  inebriates  and  can  any  remedy  be  deirised  bj 
which  those  men  can  be  restored  to  lives  of  usefulness,  and  instead 
of  being  mere  drones  in  the  social  hive,  becom©  actual  helperft  in 
the  Commonwealth? 

As  to  the  first  question^  did  I  possess  the  ability  to  answer  it  sat- 
isfactorily  to  myselt^  the  limits  of  this  communication,  wbich 
necessity  must  be  brief^  would  render  it  impossible.    I  can  mef^ly 
throw  together  a  few  thoughts  rather  as  suggestioDs,  or  hints^  and 
I  shall  not  attempt  a  thorough  discussion  of  the  subject. 

There  are  various  forms  of  Inebriety,  as  there  are  various  formt 
of  ievers  and  of  other  diseases.  There  is  for  instance  what  is  called 
dipsomania,  which  generally  manifests  itself  in  periodical  attacka. 
For  several  months  the  patient  may  be  a  total  abstainer,  and  o^n- 
times  the  loudest  and  most  enthusiastic  in  denouncing  either  liie  sell- 
ers or  drinkers  of  intoxicants*  He  is  evidently  in  earnest,  »n*l 
often  whole  communities  may  be  roused  through  hb  inetrumenUlit^r 
against  what  he  well  calls  the  damning  traffic.  Soon,  however,  a  sud- 
den change  takes  place^  and  he  is  found  again  wallowing  in  the  mife 
of  intemperance.  If  the  question  be  aiked  of  him  how  be  tbns  di^ 
graces  himself,  hts  answer  will  always  be  that  be  eannot  tell,  nor 
point  to  the  primary  steps  which  led  him  to  take  the  first  dram.  It 
came  about  suddenly,  and  before  he  was  aware  of  it  he  bad  iallen. 
Such  men,  when  the  spell  is  upon  them,  will  sacrilice  friends^  prop* 
erty,  and  even  life  to  gratify  their  passion  for  a]cx>hol.  1  hive 
known  suck  individuals  to  walk  twelve  miles  through  deep  enow  W 
obtain  aloobolic  stimulants,  and  in  more  than  one  instance  even  Uie 
very  snow  through  which  they  struggled  has  become  their  winding 
sheet.  They  will  deprive  themselves  of  everytbingi  even  selling 
their  clothes  to  procure  the  poison  they  crave- 
Now,  sir,  I  contend  that  there  must  be  in  the  oaa«  of  those  mm 
a  pathological  condition  which  wo  have  not  yet  &thomed.  Thert 
must  he  deep  in  the  human  framework  a  tbrm  of  disease  which  we 
should  reach  and  remedy  before  we  can  e^rpect  a  thorough  cure  b 
Buch  cases.  The  disease  is  mokmdar^  affecting  the  moleoul4»  and 
infiuencing  the  openitions  of  the  mind,  thus  rendering  its  ouiiulb- 
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tions  abnormal  in  different  ways,  of  course,  accordbg  to  the  habit 
and  temperament  of  the  individuaL  Somef  far  instance,  are  cmelly 
inclined,  breathing  ont  murder  even  against  the  innocent,  while 
others  are  simply  silly, — so  generous  that  they  will  share  their  all 
with  the  first  one  they  meet,  or  so  pious  that  often  unsophisticated 
persons  really  imagine  that  they  mean  what  they  aay,  and  are  truly 
the  subject  of  religious  intiuences.  If  even  it  is  true  that  there  ij 
but  one  step  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous  it  is  especially  the 
case  with  the  dipsomaniac^  who  may  to-day  electrify  by  his  earnest- 
n©S8  for  temperance  while  to-morrow  he  shall  disgust  by  his  maud- 
lin talk  while  suffering  from  an  attack*  How  can  such  cases  be 
reached  except  through  medical  treatment  in  connection  with  whole- 
some influences  ?  Another  and  perhaps  a  more  numerous  class  of 
cases  is  what  may  be  called  tl»e  asifimic  form.  In  this  form  the 
alcohol  which  is  imbibed  by  the  patient  seems  to  have  an  affinity 
for  the  muscular  system  while  the  above-named  class  ii  more  par- 
Ueularly  afl;ected  in  the  nervous  tissue,  Tlie  patients  in  this  case 
are  more  docile  and  good-natured  while  able  to  do  anythinEf,  but 
tJiey  soon  become  helplessly  drunk.  At  first  the  speech  is  aifected* 
then  the  power  of  locomotion  is  lo#it,  then  follows  a  state  of  coma^ 
during  wliich  the  indivjd\ial  is  quite  insenfslble.  After  a  while,  he 
may  arouse  himself  and  move  away,  but  only  with  the  intention  of 
procuring  another  drink* 

Of  course  the  two  classes  I  have  described  may  be  snbdivided  into  a 
nnmher  of  varieties  of  which  I  have  not  time  to  speak  now,  I  will 
simply  say,  in  answer  to  my  first  inquiry,  via..  Can  anything  be  done 
for  these  unfortunates? — ^yes,  most  emphatit?ally  yes;  and  in  mj 
own  practice  I  can  point  to  numerous  cases  which  hmve  been  thor- 
oughly cured.  True  the  process  must  be  slow,  from  the  very  nature 
of  the  case,  but  a  radical  cure  can  be  effected  in  most  instances, — as 
often  in  fact  as  in  any  other  disease  of  a  psychological  character. 
We  have  as  yet  never  been  able  to  use  the  recjuisite  means  for  the 
proper  treatment  of  such  cases.  1  am  aware  that  it  is  contemplated 
in  this  State  to  put  in  operation  the  means  needed  for  that  purpose, 
for  our  arrangements  arc  now  £ir  from  being  satisfactory. 

There  should  be  one  or  more  asylums  for  the  treatment  of  these 
peirsons,  situated  away  from  business  centres^  where  nature  has  been 
prolific  in  her  gifts,  where  the  mind  dli^eased  "  may  find  repose, 
where  the  corrupted  body  may  bo  purified  and  made  a  medium 
for  a  higher,  holler  mental  development* 

I  think  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  control  the  dnmkard  as  it 
does  the  insane,  I  very  much  doubt,  in  most  cases,  whether  per- 
sons thus  afflicted  can  be  cured,  even  with  the  best  appliances  in 
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less  than  one  year<    In  looking  over  mjr  record  for  the  past  fifteen 
years  I  find  the  men  who  have  remained  with  me  the  longest  have 
shown  the  best  evidence  of  permanent  cure.    I  have  thus^  Doctor, 
made  a  few  brief  statements,  which  I  believe  to  be  true,  and  if  ca 
ried  out  in  practice  would  result  in  great  good  to  the  imfortniiatti^^ 
aod  be  in  hartnony  with  the  civil lajat ion  of  the  age, 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir>  very  truly  yours, 

Albert  Day- 


QuixcT,  Sept,  20, 1871* 
Pr,  H.  I.  BowDrrcn: 

My  Dear  Sir  : — In  your  note  of  the  second  instant  yon  inquire 

"  if  the  fact  of  wine  being  made  in  California  tendi  to  drunkennesA 

or  otherwise." 

Before  the  introduction  of  the  native  wines,  when  the  stronger 
alcoholic  stimulanta  were  used,  drunkenness  was  very  commoe  in 
California.  The  native  wines  are  now  found  in  nearly  every  house- 
hold *  they  have  supplanted  to  a  great  extent  the  um  of  the 
itronger  alcoholic  drinks.  It  is  a  fact  which  no  one  faaiillar  with 
California  for  the  last  twenty  years  will  deny,  that  dninkenneita  ia 
much  less  common  now  than  formerly.  This  change  Ls  undoulil- 
edly  dae  to  the  substitution  of  the  mild  wines  of  the  country  for 
the  stronger  alcoholic  stimulants* 

I  think  the  annual  report  of  the  Hark-Away  Asaociation  of  Baa 
Francisco  will  furnish  you  the  statistical  inlbrmation  you  deaire« 
Yours  respectfully, 

Jambs  Mobrisoh. 


C3.] 

GiLSEY  HousK,  New  Tobk*  SepL  S!0, 1 
Mr  Dear  Doctor  : — I  am  well  assured  from  my  own  oljumni' 
tion,  that  the  introduction  and  general  ujie  of  light  wines  have 
©ontributed  to  the  lessening  of  intemperance  in  Ohio*  On  my 
return  borne,  I  will  endeavor  to  procure  such  statistics  as  fiiay  be 
obtfiinedj  if  any  exist  relative  to  arrests,  etc*  The  suhjeet  ia  an 
interesting  one,  and  for  a  long  time  engaged  the  attenlton  ^  Mr. 
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LoDgworth  m  his  lifetime,  who  believed  he  was  aiding,  most  mate- 
rialJy  the  cause  of  temperance,  by  bU  encouragement  of  the  culture 
of  the  vine* 

I  am^  very  truly  yonrs, 

Larz  A^erson* 

HSNST  L  Bow&rrcH,  M*  D.,  Boeton* 


[4  ] 

Ipswich,  Oct.  28, 1871* 
My  Deae  Doctor: — I  have  taken  from  the  records  of  the  Esseit 
House  of  Correction^  the  following  tabular  view  of  the  commit- 
ments for  ten  years,  showing  the  percentage  of  common  diiinkards 
for  each  year : — 
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Now  it  may  be  that  this  has  little  bearing  on  the  subject  of  pro- 
hibition* But  there  are  some  coincidences  that  are  interestingt 
Whether  they  bear  the  relation  of  cause  and  efieot  is  worth  con- 
sidering. 

We  had  the  prohibitory  law  on  the  statute  book  up  to  1868, 
when  the  legislature  passed  a  license  law.  Previous  to  18(35  there 
had  been  no  special  effort  to  enforce  the  law*  The  legislature  of 
that  year  (1865)  passed  the  Act  creating  the  State  Police,  who 
were  especially  to  suppress  grog  shops,  etc.  Now,  observe  Uiat  in 
1865  the  per  cent,  of  common  drunkards  drops  from  23  to  15|. 
The  next  year  when  the  force  had  come  to  understand  better  their 
work,  the  per  cent,  fell  to  SJ,  and  was  only  Ij  higher  in  1867, 
The  license  law  of  1868  finds  our  per  cent*  of  common  drunkards 
at  the  oloie  of  the  year,  14  J,  Its  effect  naturally  mast  run  over  to 
the  next  year,  and  the  per  cent,  reaches  2L 
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The  legislature  of  1869  rerived  the  prohibitory  law  exemptiog 
cider,  and  in  1870  further  exempted  porter,  ale  and  lager  heer. 

The  rt*tuni3  from  our  Hiiiall  Institution  go  for  little^  unless  similar 
results  bUouUI  prevail  throughout  the  Stnte*  I  have  no  figures  at 
oonmiand,  but  I  Bomewhat  confidently  expect  that  what  is  true  of 
this  institution  will  be  found  general,  bo  far  as  the  decrease  of  com- 
mon drunkards  is  coincident  with  the  eatablishment  and  work  of 
the  State  police^  and  the  increase  with  the  working  of  the  liceoti 
law  of  1868.  I  think  Boston,  probably  Suffolk  County  entur% 
should  be  excepted-  The  Hquor  interest  has  had  its  own  way  com- 
paratively there. 

The  deduction  from  this  small  horizon  line  ia  inevitably  in  &TOf 
of  prohibition,  even  with  the  confessed  imperfect  enforcement  of 
the  law, 

I  shoidd  state  that  1  have  presented  common  drunkards  only  as 
being  the  best  representative  of  this  view  of  the  subject*  I  have 
omitted  entirely  the  commitments  for  simple  drunkenness,  which 
wUl  average  aa  many  nearly  as  the  common  drunkards,  and  with 
little  variation  in  the  proportion. 

Kor  ia  this  all  that  intemperance  brings  to  us.  An  analysis  of 
the  cireumstanccs  and  causes  of  all  the  catalogue  of  crimes  whicfa 
fill  the  prison,  shows  that  intemperance  ia  the  cause  of  ciime  in  i 
large  majority  of  cases* 

Every  year  60  per  cent,  of  all  our  commitments  are  direcllj 
traceable  to  dninkennesa.  Can  the  tide  be  stopped  ?  Is  Uie  en- 
forcement of  the  law  alone  to  rid  us  of  the  monster  ?  Were  tliew 
only  the  pecuniary  interest  of  the  liquor  trafMc  to  meet,  powerfiil 
as  it  is,  the  result  would  not  \m  douhtfiih  But  there  are  climatic 
influences,  the  universal  desire  for  stimulants^  the  education  of  our 
civilization  for  some  centuries,  social  cnstoms  and  hereditary 
tendencies,  all  tendings  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  to  perpeiuaie 
the  evil, 

I  doubt  not  all  this  may  seem  to  you,  and  In  fact  is,  trite,  You 
comprehend  all  the  difficulties  of  the  subject 

A  visit  to  Chicago  in  1868,  and  niy  observation  there  of  lb® 
habits  of  the  German  population,  first  brought  to  my  mind  donbta 
that  total  abstinence  will  ever  be  an  accompliBhed  fact,  I  visited 
the  beer  gai'dens  on  Sunday,  to  see  how  tlie  Germans  speod  tlie 
day*  Tliere  was  a  band  of  music,  a  dance  floor,  rnde  seata  md 
tables  like  our  New  England  picnics  in  a  heautiftil  grove,  aod  isg^r 
in  aach  quantities  as  I  had  never  conceived.  Everybody!  old  md 
young,  drank  and  seemed  to  continue  to  dnnk  during  the  tfler- 
noon*   But  lager  was  the  only  beverage, — uo  liquors,  do  dnmkeo* 
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nees,  and  no  fights,  or  disorderly  conduct.  Tbe  young  men  snd 
maidens  were  merry  and  danced  j  the  elders  drank  and  talked  with 
the  gravity  and  dignity  becoming  to  the  respectable  Geman 
citizen  5  the  children  sipped  their  mug  of  lager^  and  gambolled  on 
the  grass,  and  all  went  home  apparently  Hober,  to  resume  without 
doubt  their  usual  avocations  on  the  morrow.  There  were  probably 
two  thousand  persons  taking  their  weekly  recreation*  And  this 
was  only  one  of  half  a  dozen  similar  places  about  the  Buborbs  of 
the  city,  Kow  if  this  had  been  an  American  or  Irish  congregation^ 
and  the  beverage  the  usual  vile  concoctions  called  whiskey,  gin  and 
brandy^  would  n*t  the  cloaiog  scenes  of  the  afternoon  have  been 
very  different  t  Broken  heads,  bloody  noses,  and  the  wayside 
strewn  with  the  wrecks  of  humanity  in  beastly  intoxication.  I 
thought,  if  we  could  be  rid  of  the  grosser  liquors  —  banish  them  — 
put  them  in  the  pale  of  dangerous  drugs,  to  be  only  dispensed  by 
the  physician  like  other  poisons,  and  substitute  the  lager  of  the 
Gennans,  and  the  light  wines  of  France  and  California,  should  we 
not  be  doing  our  beat  to  exterminate  the  curse  of  dninkennesa  ? 

I  expect  we  shtdl  yet  come  to  this  conclusion.  The  difficulty  is 
that  with  the  tastes  of  our  people,  lager  and  wines  will  be,  indeed 
now  are,  a  cover  for  the  sale  of  the  grosser  Hqnors  i  and  worse  than 
all,  these  liquors  are  without  exception  adulterated  or  poisonous, 

I  h^ve  written,  at  your  request,  this  somewhat  crude  statement  of 
my  present  views,  as  briefly  as  possible. 

Truly  yours, 

Dr.     I,  BowpiTca,  Boston. 


[5.] 

U^niB,  October  SOth^  IS7L 
Mt  Dbar  Doctor  Bowditch  : — About  your  inquiry  relative  to 
llie  Introduction  of  Spanish  ordinary  wines  into  our  country,  Ihe 
whole  matter  of  the  projected  international  convention  to  which 
you  allude,  passed  by  so  completely  so  long  since,  that  I  am  afraid 
the  data  I  could  give  you  now  would  not  be  worth  much  for  your 
purpose*  It  never  amounted  to  any  formal  negotiation  as  between 
the  two  governments.  The  Legation  archives  might  show  some- 
thing  on  this  subject  if  thoroughly  ransacked,  but  if  my  memory  is 
not  at  fault  the  two  governments  never  committed  themselves  to 
anything  like  definite  propositions  on  any  side.  I  perfectly 
remember^  however,  the  circumstancea  under  which  the  informal 
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discussion  of  ibis  idea  arose  and  ita  course  wm  m  a  few  words 
as  follows : — 

It  waa  when  Spain  was  taxing  the  bread  of  the  people  of  Cuba 
by  a  custom  duty  of  eigbt  (I  thiuk)  dollars  per  barrel  on  Araerican 
flour  imported  into  Cuba,  besides  a  discriminating  duty  againsl  our 
ahippiiig,  by  wbich  all  merchandize  imported  in  our  Bbi|>s  paid  aa 
extra  percentage,  over  what  it  would  have  paid  if  imported 
Spanish  ships,  whilst  the  Castilian  liour  paid  only  two  doUare  oo 
introduction  into  Havana. 

We  were  presiiing  constantly  for  a  reduction  of  these  exorbi 
duties  upon  our  flour  (as  well  as  other  articleg)  in  Cuba,  an^ 
irritatiDg  discrimination  against  our  shipping. 

I  did  a  good  deal  of  good  work  in  this  direction,  and  it 
long  time  up-hill  work,  slow  and  apparently  almost  fruitless.  At 
however,  there  were  signs  that  considerablo  impression  had  hmn 
produced.  Tartoua  leading  senators  and  deputies  came  to  me  and 
in  informal  conversation  exchanged  their  views  with  me,  manifest- 
ing their  willingness  to  reduce  the  Cuban^  tlonr  duties  if  a  eor- 
responding  coneesHion  should  be  made  to  Spanish  products  in  the 
United  States,  and  it  was  distinctly  said  that  the  redaction  of  our 
wine  duties  on  the  cheap  ordinary  wines  grown  in  Castile  would  be 
the  most  deairable,  as  it  would  tend  to  reconciJe  the  landowners  of 
Castile  to  the  loss  of  the  protective  duties,  favoring  their  flour  in 
Cuba. 

I  had  seversd  conferences  on  this  sul^ect^  and  remember  clearl; 
the  statements  of  the  Marquis  of  Duero,  President  of  the  Senate, 
saying  that  the  lands  of  Castile  were  better  adapted  to  Ike  €cil1 
ration  of  vioeyards  than  of  wheat,  antl  that  the  opposition  of 
Castilians  to  the  reduction  of  the  Cuban  flour  duties  coidd  be  ovtr- 
eome,  by  thus  conceding  a  better  market  for  their  wine8« 

In  my  communications  to  Washington  on  this  subject,  I  femember 
to  have  urged  the  same  argument  stated  in  yowr  letter — that  the  in- 
troduction of  cheap  and  sound  wines  into  our  country  would  be 
salutary  measure  for  the  health  of  our  people,  and  would  lend 
diminish  the  vice  of  drunkenness. 

I  trust  it  would  be  so  to  some  extent  and  after  some  time^  Bi 
I  greatly  fear  that  the  vitiated  Uiste  of  our  people,  aoeudtomed 
whiskey  and  mm^  and  other  strong  alcohoUc  drinks^  wouM  reji 
the  pure  juice  of  the  grape  as  insipid  or  Ic^  agreeable  to  tbeia. 
they  did  not  like  cheap  wine  they  would  not  drink  it^  and  it 
be  found  to  result,  in  practice,  that  no  people  can  be  ejqmted 
confine  itself  to  drinking  cheap  wines  except  it  produO€S  tliem. 
suppose  that,  if  we  ever  come  to  produce  them,  wo  shall  drink 
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also,  and  the  taste  for  them  will  grow  into  our  national  habit^  whilst 
tbc  taste  for  ram  and  whigkey  will  grow  out  and  decline* 

But  I  doubt  whether  the  efforts  of  the  trader  can  hope  to  be  bo 
crowned.  Trade  depends  on  profits  for  its  development,  and  a 
quick  and  constant  demand  for  an  article  of  merchandise  18  essential 
to  build  up  the  trade,  I  doubt  wliether  the  trade  could  build  up 
the  demand. 

As  regard  the  negotiations  alluded  to,  no  trenty  was  e%*cr  made. 
But  contlnuiDg  my  efforts  in  the  direction  indicated  we  soon  after 
did  obtain  (by  Royal  decree)  the  reduction  of  the  Cuban  flour 
duties,  and  the  abolition  of  the  discriminating  duties,  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  not  good  policy  for  them  to  continue  to  irritate  the 
Cubans^  and  throw  them  into  sympathy  with  the  United  States  by 
holding  up  to  them  constantly  a  barrel  of  flour  worth  six  dollars  at 
Key  West,  and  fifteen  dollars  at  Havana.  Also^  soon  after,  our  war 
tarifiii  on  wines,  &c-,  made  all  idea  of  riductioii  on  Castilian  wines 
hopeless. 

Tonrs  ever  faithfully, 

HoiiATio  J.  Perey. 


I 

24  CuABLKA  St.,  NoTcniber  &th,  1ST1< 
My  Dkar  Doctor  : — Bastin  in  his  "  G^tnde  m  MuiH^^  writee» 
At  tlie  fetea^  champagne  flows  abundantly^  and  it  was  not  without 
reaaon  stated  that  the  consumption  of  this  win©  in  Russia  exceeds 
that  in  any  other  country/*  **  The  common  cheap  drink  IB  the  bitter 
Kwass  "  "  The  immoderate  use  of  brandy  makes  great  ravages  in 
the  poor  class,  and,  according  to  a  report  published  by  the  best  pby- 
mcians,  alcoholic  liquors  are  one  of  the  chief  causes  which  now-a- 
days  people  the  hospitali  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  which  have  made 
so  many  victims"  Walking  out  of  Hotel  de  Bellevue^  Ko>  58 
Nevsky  Prospect  (the  principal  street)  about  midday,  early  in  Sep- 
tember, (and  not  a  fete  day )  I  counted  eleven  intoxicated  people 
during  a  walk  of  six  minutes,  t*  turning  to  the  left  I  walked  to  the 
first  bridge,  crossing  the  street  (three  minutes  distance)  and  back. 
I  quote  Biistin  once  more ; — 

*'  The  national  beverage  is  Kwase  in  St  Petersburg,  also  beer  and 
brandy,  tlie  favorite  dnnk  of  a  people  frequently  indulging  to  ex- 
cess, like  mmt  northern  natiomJ*^ 

The  trade  in  Crimean  wines  has  increased  within  the  last  few 
The  Russian  drinks  spirit  also  in  his  tea. 
16 
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In  Sweden  at  the  refitaurants  cold  meats  and  many  varietiea  of 
spirit,  Braiintwein  (flavored  witli  anise,  <fec.)  fitand  on  the  counter  and 
are  indulged  in  by  the  customer  for  a  mere  trifle  before  begi lining  a 
meal,  at  which  he  is  expected  to  take  wine,  and  which  closes  **  m 
regW*^  with  Swedish  punch,  a  strong  slnipy  fluid,  the  use  of  which  h 
spreading  into  other  countries.  The  Branntwein  is  like  the  German 
Kiimmel,  and  is  so  cheap  that  the  means  of  intoxication  are  always 
at  hand.  StQl  the  Swede,  the  Frenchman  of  the  North,"  is  not  so 
gross  in  his  indulgence  in  liquor  as  the  Russian*  Wines,  of  cotiree, 
in  the  northern  countriee,  far  from  France  or  Spain,  are  somewhat 
escpenBive.  The  beer  is  much  inferior  to  the  German  beer,  and  less 
drunk. 

In  Norway  (according  to  Br,  Mtmroe)  "the  consnl  here  says  beer 
has  edsted  for  thirty  years  or  more ;  also  that  dnmkenness  is  now 
on  the  increase,"  It  may  hare  existed,  but  certainly  beer  was  more 
Been  by  me,  offered  to  me,  and  spoken  of  in  my  hearing  during  my 
visit  in  1870,  than  during  my  visit  in  1S66*  Where  he  gets  his 
proof  that  drunkenness  is  increasing  I  do  not  know,  I  was  less  an- 
noyed by  inebriates  on  my  second  than  on  my  first  visit,  and  even 
if  drunkenness  is,  in  creasing  it  is  probably  due  simply  to  the  spirit 
drunk,  for  the  beer  is  too  thin  and  weak  ever  to  produce  euch  an 
effect.  It  is  much  weaker  than  German  beer,  whereas  if  it  is  to 
take  the  place  of  spirit  it  should  be  at  least  as  strong  as  beer  else* 
where.  Increasing  poverty  and  thinning  of  the  population  is  more 
probably  tlie  real  cause  of  increase  in  habits  of  intemperance.  Af 
a  nile,  the  Norwegian  is  more  temperate  in  his  whole  manner  of 
life  than  the  linssian.  Corn  brandy  is  used  by  the  eountry  people* 
Yery  respectfully, 

Edwaed  Wiggleswobtq,  Jr, 


[7.] 

109  Mt.  Vkrnok  St^  Not.  18,  im. 
Dr,  BownrrcH: 

Dear  ^m  : — In  the  summer  of  1864  I  spent  a  week  in  Gotten* 
burg  on  the  S  wedish  coast^  and  while  there  mtt  a  number  of  th» 
inhabitants,  both  Swedish  and  English  merchants*  On©  e^entog 
the  conversation  turned  upon  drunkenness,  the  preTalent  rloe  rf 
Northern  Europe,  and  they  were  nnanimous  in  reganl  to  the  reform 
in  this  respect  in  Gottenbiirg,  due  to  the  introduction  of  cheap  por- 
ter by  Mr,  Carnegie,  a  Scotch  mercbaat  and  philanthropist. 
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Mamy  nho  allmlea  to  this  in  ]m  guide  book.  The  distillatiott 
of  strong  lifjuoTS  luis  diniinisheti  from  40,000,000  gallons  in  1850  to 
10j620,000  in  1861.  It  is  but  fair  to  Bay,  however^  that  the  Ameri- 
can Encyclopedia  attributes  this  to  the  increase  of  diasenters  from 
tbe  estnblislied  churebj  and  of  temperance  societies. 

In  1 865  I  spent  two  months  in  Korwayj  travelling,  and  saw  a 
^eat  deal  of  dmnkennesa  there,  although  beer  is  both  cheap  and 
abundant.  Mr.  Lootz,  the  Swedish  and  Norwegian  counsel  j  say  a 
that  thm  ha«  always  been  the  case  in  Bergen,  his  native  city,  and 
that  the  drinking  of  Fimkel,  the  com  brandy  of  the  country,  ia  still 
on  the  increase.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  brandy  is  of 
course  much  cheaper  in  proportion  than  the  been 


My  Dear  Sm: — I  regret  that  I  have  not  found  an  earlier  oppor- 
tunity of  collecting  my  thoughts  with  reference  to  our  conversation 
of  last  Sunday  evening,  and  now  that  I  think  the  subject  over,  I 
fear  my  remarks  will  be  of  a  somewhat  fnjgmentary  characters  for 
it  ifl  now  nearly  three  years  since  I  travelled  through  our  Austral- 
ian and  New  Zealand  colonies,  and  I  am  unable  to  refer  to  nay 
diaries  and  papers,  or  any  hooka  on  the  subject,  I  would,  first  of 
all^  draw  your  attention  to  some  of  the  exceptional  circumstances  in 
connection  with  the  bearing  of  native  wines  on  drunkenness  in 
Australia,  The  classes  of  people  who  at  present  form  the  chief  popu- 
lation of  New  South  Wales,  have  a  large  element  of  convictism  in 
them^  and  the  low  tastes  consequent  thereon  have  not  yet  been 
eradicated;  also  a  large  mass  of  emigrants  to  that  colony,  as  well 
aa  to  the  colonies  of  Victoria,  South  Australia,  and  Queensland , 
though  not  actually  of  the  criminal  class  ai-e  but  a  few  grades  re- 
moved, for  a  man  who  fails  In  the  struggle  of  life  in  England  from 
drunkenness,  is  generally  shipped  off  to  Ausstralia  by  his  friends  ; 
this  rule  holding  good  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  classes.  You 
hare  therefore  a  mass  of  mankind  to  deal  with  of  the  lowest  type. 
The  climate  nearly  all  the  year  round  is  hot,  and  thir$ty  weather 
prevails  for  ten  months  out  of  the  twelve;  therefore  drinks  of  some 
kind  must  be  had,  and  the  prevailing  intoxicating  liquors  are  Hol- 
land gin  and  brandy  of  the  worst  description*  When  these  cannot  be 
obtained,  tea,  without  milk>  sweetened  with  coarse  brown  sugar  is 


Very  truly  yours. 


W,  F,  MUKROE. 


[8,] 


riFTii  AvKNXTB  Hotel,  Nkw  Yokst,  raiDAY,  Nov.  24, 18T1, 


the  beverage,  mornings  eooe,  aad  night,  A  man  may  be  so  sittiated 
for  nine  montlis  to  two  or  three  yeara  that  he  cnn  only  obtain  tea; 
he  then  comes  to  some  of  the  towns,  geucniJly  with  money  and 
drinks  it  all  away,  never  stopping  until  his  money  is  exhausted ;  and 
this  it  is  which  fills  the  lunatic  asylums  with  those  who  have  lo§t 
their  reason  through  drunkenness.  la  the  colony  of  Victoria  are 
three  large  lunatic  asylumg  built  by  the  state  at  a  cost  of  1725,000 
dollars  (£150,000),  and  I  was  informed  by  an  officer  high  in  the  po- 
lice service,  that  these  asylnms  were  largely  filled  by  thm^  who 
first  suffered  from  delirium  tremens,  and  then  became  insane-  On 
this  class,  of  what  I  should  call  hard  drinkers,  the  larger  cultivation 
of  the  vine  would  have  no  effect.  They  have  always  be€n  accu^^tomed 
to  a  strong,  burning  drink^  and  would  consider  native  w^ioe  simply 
as  so  much  water ;  but  with  the  succeeding  generation  will  grow  op 
a  taste  for  light  wines,  especially  amongst  the  higher  classea.  The 
price  of  spirits  and  native  ivine  is  much  tlie  same,  a  drink  of  either 
being  obtained  from  twelve  to  twenty*fivo  cents*  The  demand  for 
native  w^ne  is  larr^dy  on  the  increase.  Many  wine  growers  told  m© 
in  1858  that  their  cellars  of  wine  would  be  sold  every  ye^  before 
the  vintage  had  begun  \  the  wine  being  druuk  generally  not  more 
than  one  year  old,  I  do  not  remember  how  long  wine  has  beea 
grown  in  Australia,  but  I  think  tbo  first  Vineyards  were  eRtablishi'd  j 
*  at  Albany  on  the  river  Murray  in  New  South  Wales,  and  Victoria, 
about  thirty  years  a^o ;  it  is,  however,  only  within  the  la&t  or 
ten  years  that  the  demand  has  been  snffieient  to  indnce  men  to  go 
into  the  vine  cultivation,  and  I  was  informed  that  every  year  sect 
more  land  covered  with  vines,  and  greater  pains  taken  wi^i  the 
production  of  the  wine.  In  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria  the 
wines  are  of  the  Bordeaux  and  Rhine  description,  and  these  are 
admirably  suited  to  the  climate.  lo  South  Australia  a  description 
of  S}ianish  and  Burguudy  wine  is  produced,  but  these  are  chiefly 
sold  for  Tasmania,  and  the  southern  portion  of  New  Zealand,  where 
the  climate  is  cold  enough  to  admit  of  such  heavy  and  generoM 
wines  being  drunk.  You  w^ill  see  by  these  remarks  that  the  pret- 
eat  is  too  early  a  period  to  judge  of  the  effect  of  wine  growing  ia 
Austmlia  (no  wine  is  made  in  New  Zealand,  and  but  little,  if  any, 
in  Tasmania)  on  druukennesa  in  our  colonies,  the  introduction  of 
light  wines  being  of  too  recent  a  date,  and  the  present  drinkets-to* 
ei;ces9  being  those  who  never  have  cared,  and  never  w^ould,  for  such, 
a  description  of  stimulating  ll(]nors-  My  idea  is,  that  twenty-fir© 
years  hence  it  will  have  had  a  marked  effect  in  reducing  drunks* 
ness,  and  in  improving  the  moral  and  physical  health  of  our  oolonid* 
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Should  yon  tleaire  any  other  jnformatioiij  and  wiU  send  me  a  list  of 
qaestions  I  will  try  and  answer  thero* 

Believe  me  to  remaiiij  fjuthfuUy  yours^ 

F.  J^COMB  HooDp 

H.  I<  BowDiTCM,  Esq.,  M.  B.f  Boston. 


NoniJiBi^ii  2Bihi  1871, 
Mt  Dear  Doctoa: — I  looked  up  beer  on  getting  home,  Lager^ 
bier  is  simply  beer  for  sloragej — from  lager,  a  warehouse*  It  needi, 
therefore,  to  preserve  it»  a  trifle  more  alcohol  than  beer  which  is  to 
be  dmok  at  once.  The  common  Bavarian  beer  k  a  good  type  of  lager- 
bier.  This  contains  lesa  than  three  per  cent,  of  alcohol.  In  fact^ 
lager-bier  U  so  weak  that  most  of  the  BUperior  beers^  even  those 
for  immediate  drinking^  are  stronger  than  lager.  Of  these  the  best 
is  Dreher*s  Klein  Schwechater  Marzen  or  Marcb  beer>  in  Vienna. 
So  Bock-bier  universally,  (from  Bock,  a  goat  as  butting  everyone 
over  who  drinks  it)^  And  strongCHt  of  all,  the  Salvator  bier  of 
Municli  Ijrewed  once  a  year. 

**Gerhardt's  Chimie  Organique,'*  Tol.  II.  p,  207,  has  a  good 
article  on  beer,    I  quote  from  it. 


Barton's  ale,  •  .  .  < 
Brown  stout,  .  .  *  . 
London  porter,  <  <  .  , 
Small  beer,  .  ,  ,  . 
Augufiiiner  double  beer  of  Municht 
Sah  atoi'  bier,  .... 
Bock  bier,  -  *  * 
Common  Bavarian  beer,  , 


8.88  per  cent,  of  alcohol. 

6,80  "       »  *^ 

4.20  *'  ** 

1,28  **       "  ** 

3.6  "        "  " 

4.2 

4 

2.9  *^  " 


Thus  while  mm,  gin,  Scotch  and  Irish  whiskeys,  &c*,  contain 
fifty  +  per  cent  of  alcohol  (fitly-three  to  fifty -four),  ales  never  run  up 
to  nine  per  cent,  and  beers  never  run  much  above  four  and  usually 
much  less. 

There  U  a  good  analysis  of  German  hem  in  Liebig's  and  Kopps' 
anntiul  report  on  chemistry  for  1850  (Tol  IV.),  page  466. 

In  PelouKC  and  Fremy'a  Traile  de  Chimie,  fifth  vol.,  t.  e.  the  leo- 
ond  vol.  of  the  Chimie  Organique,  page  467,  there  is  a  good  article, 
**  Beer  ^  from  2-4  per  cent  alcohol,"  Pay  en's  Precis  de  Chimie  In- 
dustriellc.  Vol.  11,  p.  S15,  sets  French  beer  at  4.5  per  cent.  Blox- 
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am's  Chemistry,  p^e  1491,  "  strong  ales,**  Johngtoa'g  Chemistry 
of  Common  Life,  first  voL^  p*  301,  agrees  with  your  views* 
Barreti  D'Alcohzation,  per  cent,  of  alcohol  m  wines,  p.  247.  Hen- 
derson's History  of  Wines,  Rhine  wme^  p.  *22L  Mulder's  Ciiemistry 
of  Wines, 

With  highest  respect^ 

Ebwasd  Wigglkswokth,  Jr. 


[lO.] 

MitTOK  HiLLi  Dec.  U,  19TU 
My  Deab  Sir  t — Our  legislators  have  not  as  a  body,  it  geeiufl 
me,  given  so  much  patient  thought  to  the  subject  of  temperancsi 
it  demands.   In  dealing  With  a  matter  may  I  not  eay  of  such  lafi 
importance,  because  its  relations  seem  to  be  almost  in^nite  : 
ing  the  welfare  of  the  human  race,  everybody,  and  legislatofs 
particular,  should  take  into  consideration  climate,  the  effect  of 
sun,  quality  of  the  soil,  and  last  but  not  least,  race.    Latitude  h 
a  good  deal  to  do  with  temperance,  and  so  ha^  race.    So  far  as 
own  experience^ — and  I  may  safely  say  I  have  been  no  small  tra' 
eller— goes,  I  am  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  where  light  alea 
used  intemperance  is  a  minimum  quantity  compared  with  th 
countries  where  are  tised  rum,  whiskey,  brandy,  Madeira  and  sherry, 
and  in  fact  where  any  kinds  of  liquor  In  which  the  percenti^  of 
alcohol  is  large,  are  drunk p 

I  wish  to  call  your  attention  for  a  moment  to  the  islands  of  P< 
Rico  and  Cuba,  both  of  them  islands  of  huportance,  and  wheT« 
number  of  inhabitants  is  very  large,  Drunkenness  in  these  lalaods 
is  rare,  but  the  use  of  wine  ia  universal*  The  Spanish  goversntenl, 
wisely  I  think,  permit  the  free  importation  of  the  wines  of  Spaifi 
into  those  islands  ;  and  they  are  so  cheap,  costing  the  consumer  for 
the  common  kind  about  five  cents  a  bottle,  and  considered  so  whole- 
some that  they  are  used  by  the  poorest  classes*  Even  the  caleseros, 
exposed  both  niglit  and  day  to  sun  and  rain  and  late  hours,  nse  thtiD 
freely  at  their  meals,  and  I  believe  with  good  effects.  I  never  iaw 
a  oalesero  drunk,  or  any  the  worse  for  his  drinking. 

Very  truly  yours, 

E.  H,  FAtrcoar. 

Br,  nssmr  L  BawDixoa,  US  Boylstoa  Street. 
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[11.] 

In  the  Narrative  of  the  United  States  Exploring  Expeflition 
by  Commodore  Charles  Wilkes,  U.  S.  we  find  the  following 
ceremonial  at  the  time  of  the  making  of  the  "  oija"  intoxicating 
drink  and  preparing  it  for  the  king  of  the  Feejee  IslandB ; 

"  Ava  was  chewing  when  Captain  Hudson  and  his  party  entered^ 
They  were  kindly  received  by  the  king  who  seated  them  near  him. 
There  is  a  pecnliar  ceremony  iified  by  these  people  in  mixing  their 
ava^  It  having  been  first  chewed  by  several  young  persons,  on  the 
pouring  in  of  the  water  they  all  raise  a  kind  of  howl.  ♦  *  Those 
present  were  arranged  in  a  semicircle,  the  chief  operator  being  in 
the  centre  with  an  immense  wooden  bowl  before  him.  The  latter, 
immediately  after  the  water  is  poured  in,  begins  to  strain  the  liquid 
through  the  woody  fibres,  and  at  the  same  time  he  sings.  He  is  accom- 
panied in  his  song  by  all  present  who  likewise  imitate  all  bis  mo- 
tions with  the  upper  part  of  their  bodies  while  in  a  sitting  posture, 
The  motions  keep  time  to  the  song.  The  king  joined  occasionally 
in  the  song,  and  when  any  important  stage  of  the  operations  was 
arrived  at  the  song  ceased  and  a  clapping  of  hands  ensued.  As 
each  cup  was  filled  to  be  served  out,  the  ambati  sitting  near  uttered 
the  same  wild  howl  as  before.  The  first  cup  is  fiUed  from  another, 
etc,  *  *  •  They  are  very  particular  to  see  that  no  one  touches 
the  king's  cup  except  the  cupbearer."  Thus  much  we  learn  of  the 
ceremonial  of  drinking  the  favorite  stimulus  of  these  islands. 

In  Vol,  5,  page  98,  Com.  Wilkes  in  giving  an  account  of  the 
Kingsmill  islanders,  while  he  distinctly  states  that  *^  they  have  no 
intoxicating  iirink,"  also  describes  a  "  toddy karaca,  procured 
from  the  cocoanut-tree.  The  twig  on  which  the  nut  is  growing  ia 
tied  up  and  the  fruit  is  prevented  from  ripening.  The  twig  being 
then  cut  off,  the  juice,  a  species  of  Wij^md  like  molasses,  flows  out. 
This  drink  is  used  at  feasts  and  dipped  out  of  large  bowls  by  means 
of  cocoanuts  or  human  skulls, 

•  NwtitiiTi^  «te.,  by  Cli»rk»  Wllket.  Htw  Terk ;  PutiuiD,  TqI  »,  115. 
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[12.] 

Di^5TKJNG  Habits  of  Kamtschatka. 
Dr,  liindley*  (page  38)  states  that  the  ibllo\^'Uig  disgusting 
Gustom  prevails  simply  for  the  Intoxicating  effects^  produced  bj 
a  variety  of  fungus,  cfiUed  Amanita  Muscaria:    **It  is  used  by 
the  inhabitanta  of  North-eastern  Asisi,  in  Jhe  same  manner  m  winc» 
brandy,  arrack,  opium,  etc.,  are  nsed  by  other  nations  "   The  plant 
at  times  grows  plentifully ;  at  others  is  scarcely  found*    It  Is  dried 
and  preserved*    It  is  swallowed  as  a  bolus  or  taken  in  infusions  in 
Boups  etc*    Mixed  with  certain  berries  f racciwwm  iili^in(mim)lt% 
effects  are  like  those  of  strong  wine.    It  makes  a  man  a  merrj^ 
fool  or  dead  drunk*    It  excites  muscular  exertion,  and  it  produc 
violent  spasms  or  narcotism  according  to  the  dose,    B«t  the  mo* 
peculiar  elTect  and  which  shows  to  what  extent  men  will  go  for  ihi 
Bske  of  a  Btimulus>  is  the  following  which  I  shall  describe  in  tli 
words  of  the  author; — "It  is  said  that  from  time  immemorial 
inhabitants  have  known  that  the  fungus  imparts  an  intoxicatin 
quality  to  that  secretion  (the  urine)  whiob  continues  for  a  con^A&t* 
able  time  after  taking  it.    For  instance,  a  man  modenitely  intoid- 
cated  to-day  will  by  the  next  morning  have  slept  himself  sober,  bul|^ 
AS  is  the  custom,  by  taking  a  teacup  of  his  urine  he  will  be  mot 
powerfiily  intoxicated  than  he  was  the  preceding  day*    It  is  tb« 
fore  not  uncommon  for  confirmed  drunkards  to  preserve  their  ttriis 
as  a  precious  liquor  against  a  scarcity  of  the  fungus.    The  in  toxica 
ing  quality  of  the  urine  is  capable  of  being  propagated,  for  ever 
one  who  partakes  it  has  his  urine  similariy  affected.    Thus,  with  j 
vet7  few  Amanita*  a  party  of  drunkards  may  keep  up  their  debauc 
for  a  week,    Dr.  Langsdorf  mentions  that  by  means  of  a  eeconJ 
person  taking  the  urine  of  the  first,  the  third  of  the  second,  and 
on,  intoxication  may  be  propagated  throogh  fire  individuals." 


[13.] 

Dr.  Tyler,  late  Superintendent  of  the  McLean  Asylum  for  the 
Insane,  states  to  me  that  from  long  experience,  he  is  sure  that  the 
tendency  of  the  climate  of  Califoniia  is  to  produce  an  exhIUration 
and  excitement  rather  than  depression  of  the  nervous  system  md 

•  The  V«f;etAble:  o?  Uiu  Structure,  ClisftifietHon  md         of  PlanU,  tie;  lif  Jobs 
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that  this  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  the  EDglish  climate^  wbich  tends 
to  a  depreftsion  of  the  same. 

This  difference  of  climatic  effects  is  so  noticeable  that  Dr.  Tyler 
has  frequently  seen  persous  coining  from  Califoniia  with  rather  un- 
balaoced  minds,  and  tbey  were  always  exhilamted,  rarely  if  ever 
depressed,  after  arriving  in  New  England.  Stich  persons  frequently 
get  well  here.  On  the  contrary,  a  man  depressed  here  will  recover 
in  California,  whereas  under  the  English  climate  the  depression 
would  be  increased*  Southern  Europe  has  a  more  exhUarating 
effect. 

Dr<  Tyler  has  noticed  these  changes  so  often  in  Ijie  consultation 
experience  that  he  feels  very  confident  the  effects  are  those  of  cli- 
mate and  not  those  produced  by  change  of  place  and  scene. 


i  [14.] 

A  physician  who  has  under  his  professional  charge  a  large  insti- 
tution for  the  maintenance  of  aged  persons,  informs  us  that  the 
demand  among  the  inmates  for  stimulus  in  the  form  of  tea  is  a 
matter  of  constant  ohservatioHj  and  he  moreover  gives  it  ae  his 
Qpinion  that  fi-om  twenty  to  twenty- five  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
number  are  tm^ots^  drinlking  tea  regularly  from  four  to  six  times 
daily,  and  as  much  often er  as  they  can  procure  it*  They  show  the 
effect  of  this  over-stimulation  by  increased  mental  irritability,  mua- 
cular  tremors ;  also  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  by  sleeple^^tness. 

The  following  fact  has  also  come  to  our  knowledge :  A  domestic 
in  the  family  of  a  friend  appeared  at  times  intoxicated.  As  it  waa 
certain  she  could  not  get  any  of  the  so-called  intoxicating  liquors, 
great  surprise  was  caused,  until  at  length  the  problem  was  solved 
by  the  discovery  that  the  individual  drank  large  quantities  of  the 
strongest  tea,  of  which  she  was  constantly  sipping* 


[15.] 

Sincse  the  presentation  of  this  Report  to  the  legislature,  and  con* 
iequently  too  late  for  publication  this  year  the  Board  has  received 
a  very  voluminous,  interesting  and  valuable  report  on  the  subject 
of  Intemperance  in  Sweden.  The  paper  was  prepared  by  Mr,  Gyl- 
lenshiuM,  the  secretary  of  the  National  Temperance  Society  of 
Sweden,  and  chief  of  an  important  bureau  in  the  Department  of 
Justice,  at  the  reqaest  of  the  American  minister-resident,  Hon.  C. 
Cp  Andrews.  It  will  be  published  next  year* 
IT 
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THE  ADULTERATIONS  AND  IMPURITIES  OP  FOOD, 


On  the  action  of  acid  Fmiis  upon  Tin  Cans. 
If  an  ordinarj  tia  fruit-can  be  opened,  and  its  itiiier  surfi 
examiued,  it  will  be  found  covered  with  the  cryBtalHuQ  figui 
often  produced  by  the  action  of  dilute  acids  upon  tin,  and 
known  as  the  moirSe  mdtallique.  Tim  apparent  corrosion  of 
the  mctaliic  surface  suggests  the  possibility  that  an  acid  fruit 
if  kept  for  a  sufficient  time  in  such  a  can^  might  take  iolo 
solution  an  injurious  quantity  of  metallic  impurity*  Cases  of 
poisoning  by  salts  of  tin  are  rare,  and  yet  they  are  known  to 
act  as  irritant  poisons,  (Taylor,  Medical  Juiisprudence,  sub. 
Tin*)  Moreover,  in  the  making  and  sealing  of  the  cans*  a 
greater  or  less  amount  of  solder  finds  it®  way  inside,  and  tti 
the  fruit  comes  in  contact  with  an  alloy  containing  from  80 
60  per  cent*  of  lead* 

The  following  investigation  was  undertaken  to  determine  I 
nature  of  the  metallic  impurities  introduced  into  acid  fruits  h 
the  use  of  tin  cans^  and  whether  such  impurities  were  sulHcieut 
to  render  the  fruit  unwhoicsorae. 

All  the  common  frnitsj  the  tomato,  peach,  plum,  cherry, 
apple,  pear,  curraut,  etc.,  owe  their  acidity  to  the  presence  of 
malic  acid  or  acid  malates.  (Rochleder,  Fhytochemie,  $ub.  Ljco- 
persicum  esculentum,  Amygdalus  persica,  etc.)  Some  of  Ihem 
contain,  in  addition,  citric  acid  or  acid  citrates*  The  tomato  and 
peach  contain  the  malates  or  malic  acid  alone.  If,  therefore, 
tomatoes  and  peaches  preserved  in  this  way  carry  lead  and  tin 
into  solution,  the  action  of  such  fruits  as  contain  citric  acid  iu 
addition,  if  materially  diiTerent,  would  naturally  be  greater. 
As,  moreover,  tomatoes  and  peaches  are  more  generally  told 
than  other  fruit,  they  were  chosen  for  examination.  Several 
methods  of  analysts  were  tried,  and  the  following  fittilly 
adopted : — 
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I      The  fruit  was  transferred  from  the  can  to  a  large  beaker, 
P   water  was  added,  and,  aftar  a  thorough  stirring,  and  macer- 
!    ation  of  the  solid  portion,  the  liquid  was  poured  off  through  a 
small  hair-sieve.    The  pulpy  mass  left  on  the  sieve  was  agaia 
treated  with  water  and  strained,  and  the  washing  continued 
until  the  fruit  had  been  treated  with  about  eight  times  its 
weight  of  water.    The  turbid  liquid  thus  obtained  was  next 
1    filtered  with  the  aid  of  a  Bunseu  pump^  in  order  to  remoTe  the 
,    suspended  organic  matter^  and  also  to  insure  the  removal  of 
k    any  small  particles  of  solder  which  might  be  present.  The 
clear  filtrate  was  then  evaporated  upon  a  water  bath,  and  in 
order  to  destroy  the  large  amount  of  organic  matter  held  in 
solution,  pure  nitric  acid  was  added  in  considerable  quantity  to 
the  thick  sirup  resulting  from  evaporation.    The  mixture  was 
kept  at  a  gentle  heat  in  a  covered  beaker,  until  red  fumes  ceased 
to  be  evolved  J  w  hen  the  whole  was  transferred  to  a  small  dish^ 
the  excess  of  acid  driven  off,  and  the  heat  gradually  raised 
until  the  oxalic  acid  and  the  oxalates  formed  during  the 
oxidation  were  decomposed.    The  white  residue  was  then 
i    dissolved  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  the  solution  transferred 
to  a  platinum  diBli,  a^id  a  piece  of  pure  zinc  added.    When  the 
evolution  of  hydrogen  ceased,  the  inner  surface  of  the  dish  was 
'    found  covered  with  a  delicate  metallic  film^  which  proved  to 
consist  of  tin,  lead  and  copper.    For  the  detection  of  tin,  the 
reaction  of  auric  and  mercuric  chlorides  upon  stannous  clilo- 
ride  was  used  ;  for  lead  the  reaction  with  potassic  iodide,  and 
for  copper,  potassic  ferrocyanide. 

Five  analyses  of  canned  tomatoes  were  made,  although  the 
first  three  were  made  according  to  different  methods,  and  one 
of  canned  peaches, — all  with  the  same  results.  The  nitric  acid 
and  zinc  used,  as  also  tlie  distilled  water,  were  especially  tested 
for  metallic  impurities. 


Attempts  were  also  made  to  determine  quantitatively  the 
amounts  of  the  various  metals  present,  but  the  quantities  were 
60  minute  that  accurate  separation  and  determination  could 
hardly  be  effected.  Of  copper  and  lead  in  every  case,  I  found 
but  a  trace ;  tin,  however,  was  present  in  somewhat  larger 
quantity. 

The  copper  may  come  from  the  use  of  copper  kettles  used  in 
cooking  the  fruit,  or,  its  presence  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that 
commercial  tin  ofteu  contains  copper. 
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The  AduUeraiion  and  Impurities  of  Vinegar. 

Vinegar  is  sold  at  the  shops  chiefly  as  "  cider  vinegar  "  an<! 
**  wine  Tinegar,"  The  cider  vinegar  is  altnost  universallf  made 
from  cider,  as  its  name  implies.  Wliie  vinegatj  on  the  other 
hand  J  althougli  occaeioiially  made  from  wine^  is  much  more 
commonly  madej  by  the  "quick  vinegar  process,"  from  diluted 
alcohol.  The  common  adulterations  are  water  and  sulphuric 
add*  Good  vinegar  should  contain  from  three  and  a  half  to 
four  per  cent-  of  acetic  acid,  and  when  the  amount  falls  much 
below  this  J  water  has  probably  been  added* 

In  the  examination  of  the  various  samples  of  vinegar  pur- 
chased in  Boston,  or  its  vicinity,  the  specific  gravity  and  peiH 
centage  of  acetic  acid  were  determined,  as  well  as  the  presencr 
and  amount  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  accidental  metallic  im- 
purities. 

The  percentage  of  acid  present  was  determined  with  i 
standard  alkaline  solution^  and  as  the  color  of  vinegar  interferes 
with  the  use  of  litmus  solution,  the  point  of  neutrality  w 
determined  with  delicate  turmeric  paper,    Tlie  alkaline  8ol 
tion  used  was  at  first  sodio  hydrate;  hut  a  baryta  solution  wi 
afterwards  substituted  for  it,  as  its  reaction  upon  turmeric  * 
more  delicate. 

As  vinegars  occasionally  contain  sulphates^  baric  chloridA 
may  cause  a  precipitate  in  the  absence  of  free  sulphuric  acid. 
The  amount  of  sulphuric  acid  present  as  sulphate^  is  generally 
smalU  As  determined  by  Hassal  (Adulterations  Detected,  p. 
402},  the  amounts  in  three  dififerent  samples  of  pure  wme 
vinegar  were  found  to  bo  0.024,  0.025  and  0.010  per  cent. 
Nevertheless,  as  sulphates  may  accidentally  bo  present  in  larger 
quantities,  especially  in  manufactured  vinegars,  the  presence  of 
free  sulphuric  acid  must  be  established.  | 

Very  many  methods  have  been  proposed  for  determining  Uin 
presence  of  free  sulphuric  acid  \  but  when  the  percentage  (*f' 
free  acid  amounts  to  but  a  few  tenths  of  one  per  cent.  I  found 
no  method  by  which  I  was  able  to  reach  satisfactory  resu! 
It  occurred  to  me,  therefore,  to  take  advantage  of  Uja  fact  ih 
hydrochloric  acid  is  sot  free  upon  the  addition  of  baric  chloride 
to  sulphuric  acid.  About  fifty  cubic  centimeters  of  the  vinegar 
were  taken  and  baric  chloride  added  in  excess.  It  was  the 
distilled  from  a  small  flask  with  a  good  cooler,  until  the  groats 
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part  had  passed  OTer.  The  distillate  was  then  tested  witli 
argentic  nitrate,  after  the  additiou  of  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid. 
Pure  vinegar,  treated  in  this  waj,  gave  no  reaction  in  the  dis- 
tillate for  hydrochloric  acidj  but  when  0*05  per  cent,  of 
sulphuric  acid  was  previously  added,  the  reaction  was  distinct 
and  well  marked.  The  addition  of  a  considerable  quantity  of 
hydro-potassic  tartrate  gave  a  scarcely  perceptible  reaction. 

The  presence  of  acid  sulphates  would  of  course  interfere  with 
this  test^  but  they  can  hardly  be  present  in  an  unadulterated 
vinegar. 

The  resultB  of  the  examination  are  given  in  the  following 
table. 

The  specific  gravities  given  are  for  60"*  P,  The  second 
column  gives  the  strength  of  the  vinegar  expressed  in  percent- 
ages of  acetic  acid.  When  sulphuric  acid  is  present^  the  actual 
amount  of  acetic  acid  is  of  course  less.  Tlie  third  column  gives 
the  percentage  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  fourth  the  reaction 
as  above  for  free  sulphuric  acid- 
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Tlie  percentage  of  sulphuric  acid  was  determined  in  faur 
additional  samples  of  wUie  vinegar  as  follows  i  L  0.28,  IL 
0,20,  IIL  0.12j  lY.  0,13,  The  first  two  gave  a  decided  reaction 
for  free  sulphuric  acidj  and  the  last  two  a  sliglit  reactioa- 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  table  that  the  adulteration  of  vjaegar 
with  sulphuric  acid  is  common,  especially  in  the  wine  vinegars. 

Two  samples  of  vincf^ar  were  found  to  contain  lead,  and  in 
hoth  instances  it  came  from  the  leaden  faucet  for  drawing  ii 
from  the  cask- 

The  first  sample  contained  0,09  per  cent  of  metallic  lead, 
and  the  second  0  52  per  cent  Tliis  latter  percentage  corre- 
Eponds  to  144  grains  of  plumbic  acetate  to  the  quart,  or  4,5 
grains  to  the  fluid  ounce.  Too  much  cannot  he  said  in  con- 
demnation of  the  criminal  carelessness  through  which  such 
poison  was  sold, 

The  determinations  of  sulphuric  acid  and  lead  were  madebflH 
my  friend,  Mr.  Cliarles  E.  Muiiroe,  assistant  in  the  laboratory  at 
Cambridge. 


The  AditUeraUm  of  Cofee, 
The  microscope  gives  the  readiest,  if  not  the  only  practical 
means  for  the  determination  of  the  adulterations  of  coffee 
The  different  physical  properties  of  ground  coffee  and  of  tlie 
ordinary  adulterations,  however,  give  the  means  for  determia- 
ing  with  tolerable  certainty  the  presence  or  absence  of  adulter- 
ating substances  witliout  the  aid  of  the  microscope. 

Genuine  ground  coffee,  whether  it  be  course  or  fine,  contains 
Tery  little  dust,  and  even  the  finest  portions  feel  sharp  and 
angular.  Adulterated  coffee  on  the  other  hand,  usually  con- 
tains a  large  proportion  of  dust  which  is  soft  and  Emootb  to 
the  touch- 

If  a  teaspoonful  of  genuine  ground  coffee  be  thrown  into  a 
tumblerful  of  cold  water,  it  will  float  upon  the  surface  of  the 
water^  while  tlie  substances  usually  used  in  adulterating  coffees 
will  sink  under  the  same  circumstances.  If,  when  the  SU5* 
pected  coffee  is  thrown  upon  cold  water,  part  sinks  at  once,  the 
sample  is  quite  sure  to  be  adulterated. 

Tim  results  of  a  microscopical  examination  of  coffdcs  pu 
chased  in  Boston  and  its  vicinity*  are  given  below.  In  tvei 
case  the  dust,  and  the  portions  which  sank  and  floated  whca 
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the  coffee  was  thrown  into  cold  water^  were  separately  exam^ 
inedj  and  sections  were  made  of  such  fragments  as  seemed 
from  tlieir  fracture,  color,  or  hardness,  to  be  foreign* 

Seventeen  samples  were  examined.  Of  these  ten  were  of 
coffees  sold  in  bulk,  and  seiren  were  of  cheaper  coffees  sold  in 
packages  of  one  pound  each. 

Of  the  ten  samples  of  the  first  class,  not  one  was  found  adul- 
terated. 

Of  the  seven  samples  of  the  second  sort^  one  contained  no 
coffee  at  all ;  two  contained  very  little  coffee ;  four  contained 
from  50  to  70  per  cent,  of  coffee ;  seven  contained  roasted  peas 
or  beans;  six  contained  roasted  grain,  chiefly  wheat,  and  two 
contained  also  chicory.  These  miKtures  were  labelled  "Java 
and  Mocha,"  "Java  and  Rio,'*  "  Frencli  breakfast  coffee," 
English  breakfast  coffee,"  "  Java  coffee,"  and  so  on,  although 
in  no  case  were  they  sold  to  me  as  any  thing  but  mixtures  con* 
taining  coffee* 

16 
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PROPER  PROVISION  FOR  THE  INSANE. 


All  human  Powers  given  for  Developmenl  ami  Ute* 
All  our  manirold  organs  and  faculties  are  given  to  us  for 
The  development,  power  and  action  of  each  are  needful, 
onlj  for  lis  own  health ^  but  for  that  of  others.  The  constitu- 
tional force  includes  and  depends  upon  the  fulness  of  the  liealtL 
and  strength  of  each  organ,  function,  facultj  or  elemeot  of  our 
nature. 

The  World  the  field  for  Human  Culture, 
The  open,  broad,  living  world,  is  the  appropriate  field  for 
men's  growth  and  labor.  Its  opportunities  and  duties,  iu 
responsibilities  and  influences,  are  given  to  us  for  these  pu^ 
pOEOs.  With  its  intercourse  and  cooperation,  its  BympatUii| 
and  encouragements,  with  its  attritions  and  mutual  corrocttoiifl 
talent,  mental  and  moral  power  are  developed  and  strengtboQil 
and  shaped  for  their  destined  ends*  In  this  open  field,  and  bf 
these  aids  and  correctives,  every  element  of  humauitj  maj  be 
stimulated  to  healthy  growth  and  restrained  from  overgrowUi. 
Here  men,  on  the  one  hand,  are  encouraged  and  almost  com^ 
pelled  to  put  forth  all  their  force ;  and,  on  the  oUier,  to  r©pre» 
their  tendency  to  waywardness  or  oddity,  and  correct  tlteir 
errors  of  thought  and  emotion,  and  thus  they  may  oomplcte 
and  harmoni^e  their  elements  of  character,  and  make  of  th«m- 
selves  a  perfect  wholeness  of  manhood* 

EHl  effect  of  separate  or  salUart^  Lift, 
This  is  shown,  not  only  in  the  successful  results  of  e^li 
endeavor  and  life  in  the  world,  but  also  in  the  issue  of  experi^ 
ments  of  training  and  living  in  narrower  aud  exclusiTe  socisl 
fields.    Tlie  attempts,  by  design  or  by  accident,  in  conuectkm 
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with  liiDitcd  purposesj  to  live  separately  from  the  world,  or 
from  aoy  of  its  healthful  influences,  end  in  incompleteness  of 
character*  The  residents  in  monasteries  and  couventSj  the 
members  of  societies  set  apart  from  the  great  and  comprelieii' 
sive  social  fabric,  recluses,  hermits,  persons  'or  families,  that 
live  alone  and  remote  from  othersj  without  intercourse  with 
men  and  women  at  large,  even  households,  or  large  collections 
of  either  sex  exclusively, — all  of  these  have  a  less  complete 
deTelopraent  and  balance  of  character,  Tlioy  are  less  perfect 
men  and  women,  and  have  eccentricities  and  peculiarities  more 
frequently  than  those  who  associate  with  the  general  mass  of 
the  people,  and  take  part  and  lot  in  their  interests,  trialij  and 
successes. 


Effect  of  mutual  Intercaurse  and  Assistance. 

Association  with  tlie  world  at' large,  in  its  manifold  forms, 
tends  to  wear  off  the  excrescences,  and  suppress  the  peculiaritiea 
and  eccentricities  of  people,  to  give  them  a  rounded  and  har- 
monious character,  and  to  develop  and  establish  those  habits  of 
thought,  notions  of  liPe  and  appropriateness  of  judgment,  that 
the  world  ever  demands  and  lovea  to  encourage  in  its  members. 
This  13  what  is  usually  called  common  seuse^  and  what  we  call 
mental  health — ^sanity. 

As  the  elements  of  life  are  unceasingly  renewed,  and  we 
repeat  ourselves  from  day  to  day,  we  stand  continually  in  need 
of  the  same  corrective  influences,  the  same  mould  of  broad 
society  which  first  shaped  our  minds,  to  prevent  any  undue 
weakness  or  growth,  any  deficiency  or  excess  of  any  part,  the 
production  of  excrescences,  and  to  preserve  the  due  proportions 
of  a  well-balanced  character. 

Dangers  of  the  World  may  be  escaped. 
Although  tlie  world  has  power  to  do  this  good,  and  ordU 
narily  does  so  much  for  its  several  members,  yet  it  has  also 
power  to  do  evil.  It  otfers  temptations  to  excesses,  stimula- 
tions to  morbid  developments  and  growths,  to  peculiarities,  and 
sometimes  fails  to  keep  the  better  elements  alive  and  strong- 
Thu8  its  influence  may  at  times  distnrb  and  distract,  and  pro- 
duce moral  and  mental  disorder ;  but  these  are  exceptions  to  its 
usual  healthy  action^  and  tlie  occasioug  of  their  morbid 
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infiuence  are  to  be  guarded  agaiost  and  avoided,  wliiie  the 
general,  the  greater  and  necessary  good  is  to  be  ftoiigUt,  and 
turned  to  the  profit  of  mental  health  and  power. 

The  greatest  and  wisest  teacher^  while  praying  Uiat  hii 
friends  might  hate  the  fullest  strength  and  perfection  of  chir* 
acter,  asked,  not  that  tliey  should  be  taken  from  the  worlds  but 
merely  that  ihey  might  be  sared  from  itci  eyii*  Recognixiag 
that  the  world  was  tiie  true  field  of  human  growth,  streugtlieB- 
ing  and  usefulness,  he  desired  that  they  should  there  lire,  aud 
there  engage  in  the  ordinary  social  duties  and  participate  in  tlie 
usual  social  enjoyments,  and  thereby  do  the  largest  work  for 
others,  and  gain  for  themselves  the  highest  happine&s  aotl 
develop  the  most  generous  virtues,  and  yet  be  defended  from 
injury.  While  he  would  warn  and  guard  his  friends  from 
falling  into  dangerous  places,  he  would  give  tliem  unlimited 
opportunity  of  life  and  action  in  all  others* 

Action  needful  for  Heallh  of  all  the  Powers. 
Action  is  the  natural  condition  not  only  of  our  whole  beinf, 
but  of  all  our  individual  elements.  The  organs  and  their 
functions,  all  the  powers  and  faculties,  physical,  mental  sad 
moral,  the  appetites,  passions  and  propensitieB,  each  aud  all  m 
their  several  ways  and  under  appropriate  disci pime,  reqoirt 
action,  in  order  that  each  may  develop  aud  retain  its  oini 
strength,  and  contribute  its  due  proportion  to  the  fulness 
perfection  of  the  total  life,  to  the  establishment  of  tlie  coustitu* 
tion  and  the  formation  of  the  character. 

Action  to  be  suspended  in  jyiseuse. 
But  whenever  any  organ  or  power  is  diseased  or  dLsturbedi 
the  first  requisite  is  Euspension  of  action  as  far  as  possible,  to 
relieve  it  of  its  burden  of  labor,  and  give  it  opportunity  to  wl 
and  regain  its  health.  If  this  rest  cannot  be  obtained  wilboat 
restraint,  we  apply  force,  as  in  the  case  of  a  broken  Umh,  U 
prevent  injurious  action. 

Suspension  of  actim  lim  iied  to  mcessiiy* 
Yet  this  restraint  is,  as  far  as  possible,  limited  to  the  orp^ 
or  power  that  is  disordered,  while  the  others,  that  are  etrofi| 
mnd  healthy^  are  permitted  to  perform  their  tiatural  funolio»*> 
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This  restraint  is  limited  not  only  to  the  part  or  power  that  ia 
diseased  or  weakened,  but  to  the  lowest  degree  that  is  needful 
to  prevent  increase  of  disturbance  and  to  secure  recovery* 

Usuallj,  rest  of  the  part  injured  or  organ  diseased  is  necessarj 
for  the  reparation  or  cure.  Some  require  only  rest  for  these 
purposes,  and  to  some  6?en  this  is  not  needfuU  The  judicious 
surgeon  therefore,  wlien  called  to  treat  a  case  of  injury  of  foot, 
ankle,  leg,  or  other  part,  first  cautiously  inquires  whether 
metion  needs  to  be  i^u&pended,  and  if  so,  in  what  manner  and  to 
what  degree.  He  asks  ftrst,  whether  mere  quiescence  is  suffi- 
cient, if  not,  then  whether  It  be  needful  to  apply  more  restraint 
by  means  of  a  bandage,  or  ranet  he  add  to  this  the  starch  band* 
ago  or  wooden  splint,  or  use  the  box  to  enforce  complete  rest* 
Still  further^  he  inquires  whether  any  other  part  of  the  power 
Deeds  to  be  kept  at  rest. 

In  all  this  process  of  examination  and  judgment,  he  keepe  in 
mind,  both  the  necessities  of  the  suffering  limb  and  healthy 
requirements  of  the  whole,  and  governs  his  suspension  of  action 
and  the  restraint  by  these  considerations. 

If  the  patient  can  move  about,  use  his  other  limbs  or  organs^ 
attend  to  businessi  or  enjoy  life,  without  detriment  to  the 
iojured  part,  or  impeding  the  healing  process,  he  is  encouraged 
to  do  so,  and  thus  the  recuperation  is  accomplished  with  as 
little  cost  of  discomfort  or  loss  of  time  as  possible. 

Dyspepsia  and  other  DiMeases. 
On  the  same  principle  we  treat  other  injuries  and  diseases 
of  the  body.  In  case  of  dyspepsia,  the  first  question  that  pre- 
sents itself  is,  what  change  in  the  habits  is  needful  for  restora- 
tion of  health,  and  how  far  it  is  proper  to  interfere,  by  the 
intervention  of  remedies.  With  some,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
change  tlie  diet*  Sometimes  a  single  article  of  food  acts  as  a 
disturbing  cause.  The  stomach  may  be  not  only  unable  to  digest 
the  ofiending  matter,  but  it  may  bo  so  disturbed  by  its  presence 
as  lo  be  unable  to  digest  whatever  is  eaten  with  it.  In  this 
case,  the  suspension  of  the  disturbing  cause  is  generally  suf- 
ficient to  allow  the  stomach  to  i*ecover  its  ordinary  power  in 
regard  to  other  kinds  of  food.  More  frequently  several  articles 
and  sometimes  the  whole  diet  must  be  ctmnged,  and  an  entirely 
new  system  adopted.    If  ttiis  be  iusufficient^  other  measures, 
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medication »  etc*,  must  be  used-  Bat  in  all  cases  the  mtldast 
remedy  and  the  least  interference  are  first  considered^  and  each 
proposed  increase  is  weighed,  and  its  efficacy  compared  witli 
the  difficnlty  to  be  overcome,  until  such  measure  is  reached  as 
Bcems  to  promise  to  produce  the  desired  result,  and  relieve  tlie 
patient. 

Insanity  not  an  JdentUy, 
That  class  of  diseases  of  the  brain  which  we  include  in 
term  insanity,  like  the  class  of  diseases  which  we  include  in  the 
terra  dyspepsia,  is  not  an  identity.  Neither  of  these  afFectiofis 
is  a  single  morbid  state  or  condition,  still  less  is  that  conditioa 
in  alt  cases  the  same. 

As  among  men,  the  original  mental  and  moral  elements  wj 
very  greatly  in  their  individual  force^  and  still  more  iu  their 
combinations,  and  as  they  are  exposed  to  manifold  and  Tariotii 
disturbing  canses,  so  their  derangements  and  new  campliea> 
tions  must  be  equally  various  and  present  results  of  meatti 
disorder  of  which  it  is  rare  that  two  are  alike* 

Thus  the  whole  range  of  insanity  includes  numberless  tad 
diverse  conditions  and  mfinirestatious,  from  the  furious  inaniic, 
the  dangerous  homicide,  down  to  tlie  gentle,  harmless,  timid 
melancholic,  who  is  fearful  of  injury  from  every  circumstaiios^ 
and  shrinks  from  all  intercourse  with  socle ty  and  friends. 
And  there  are  all  intermediate  grades  and  combinations  of 
grades  between  these  extremes. 

Varied  Insanit//  to  be  treated  variousf^. 
As  in  the  management  of  dyspepsia,  so  in  the  mauagemetil  <f 
mental  disorder.  Every  plan  of  treatment  must  recogaiio  thii 
diversity  of  the  disease,  and  be  founded  upon,  and  shaped  ic- 
cording  to,  the  especial  condition  and  wants  of  the  patient  uadef 
consideration. 

Insane  to  be  separated  from  Causes  of  the  Diseast, 
The  first  matter  to  be  considered  is  tlie  cause  or  causes  of  tte 
mental  disturbance,  and  to  relieve  tlie  patient  from  their  iufl« 
eoce,  either  by  removing  him  from  them  or  by  ueutralisiiv 
their  power. 

As  food  is  the  natural  stimulus  of  the  digadtt? a  orgaaif » 
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are  ideas,  though rs,  emotions  the  natural  stimulus  of  the  brain. 
As  when  the  stomach  is  disordered  and  the  food  is  found  to  be 
the  disturbing  cause,  the  rational  course  is  to  change  the  diet, 
m  such  a  manner  and  to  such  an  extent,  as  the  case  seems  to 
require, — so,  when  the  brain  is  disordered,  the  influences  that 
act  upon  it  for  evil  are  to  be  changed. 

In  a  very  large  part  of  the  cases  of  mental  disorder  the  causes 
are  in,  or  are  associated  with,  tlic  persons,  scenes  and  interests 
of  home  or  business  with  which  the  patieut  is  or  has  been  con- 
nected. Sometimes  the  home  or  business  majr  be  so  modified 
that  the  disturbing  cause^if  it  be  there,  shall  be  removed  or 
neutralized. 

Some  may  be  reslored  at  Home, 
A  lady,  in  a  family  of  great  discipline  and  discretion,  was 
troubled  with  delusions,  and  fell  into  acute  dementia-  She 
imagined  tliat  the  evil  spirit  controlled  her  and  prevented  her 
free  action.  She  was  three  hours  in  dressing,  and  as  long  in 
eating  any  meal,  and  a  heavy  torpor  rested  on  all  her  move- 
ments of  body  or  mind*  The  appropriate  changes  were  made 
in  the  family.  The  iufluences  were  regulated  so  as  to  meet  the 
patient's  necessities*  lu  a  few  weeks  she  regained  lier  natural 
activity,  the  delusions  disappeared,  and  now,  for  more  than  ten 
years,  she  has  had  uo  return  of  the  malady*  This  is  a  single 
example ;  but  others  might  be  quoted  of  insanity  being  oured 
without  the  removal  of  tlie  patient  from  home. 

This  class  is  small.   The  homes  of  few  can  be  so  modified 
and  regulated  that  the  lunatic  can  be  there  retained  with  a 
chance  of  restoration ;  most,  nearly  all,  must  go  away.  The 
question  then  arises,  where  shall  they  go  ? 
Shall  they  travel  ? 

Shall  they  take  abode  in  ordinary  families  elsewhere  ¥  If  so, 
Bliall  it  be  with  friends  ?  With  strangers  ?  Shall  they  be 
placed  under  tlie  special  charge  of  a  physician  competent  to 
treat  them  ?  Or  must  they  go  to  a  hospital  to  find  the  proper 
tfeatment  for  their  malady  ? 

Some  need  Separation  only. 
Some  cases  of  lunacy  are  due  to  a  single  cause,  presence 
or  UiQuenoa,  and  only  need  separation  from  it  to  recover*  Some 
ID 
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are  insane  only  in  connection  with  a  single  person,  scene,  di 
cutDstance  or  interest.    Some  women  have  delusions  in  re^pe^ 
to  their  husbands,  and  some  men  in  respect  to  their  wm 
while  in  respect  to  all  other  persons  or  topics  they  are  soun 
In  the  presence  of  their  partners,  and  when  they  are  the  mh} 
of  their  thought  or  conversation,  they  are  insane  and  talk  wildly^ 
but  in  company  with  others,  and  upon  other  subjects,  they  seem 
to  think  and  certainly  talk  and  act  rationally.    Some  are  dis- 
turbed, in  the  same  manner,  by  tlieir  families^  or  by  other  per- 
sons, some  by  their  business,  some  by  certain  plans  or  pursuits 
or  studies,  but  have  their  reason  in  apparently  full  measure, 
when  these  are  out  of  sight  and  out  of  mind. 

Except  in  regard  to  the  special  subject  of  their  deluBioD,  or 
when  excited  by  its  presence,  they  seem  to  have  rational  jios: 
siou  of  their  faculties,  and  talk,  reason,  understand  and  appi 
ciate  ideas  and  sentiments,  atid  hold  Kiting  relations  to  tho! 
about  them.    They  can  manage  their  alfaira,  work,  associate 
with  the  world,  or  some  parts  of  it,  and  enjoy  most  of  the  com- 
mon personal  and  social  blessings,  and  contribute  a  good 
to  tlie  comfort  and  advantage  of  others. 

Some  of  these  need  only  separation  from  these  disturMSf 
causes  to  overcome  their  susceptibility  to  these  evil  influences*  j 
They  only  need  to  go  away  from  liome,  business  or  other  sonreaiM 
of  irritation,  to  regain  their  mental  health.    Among  several 
cases  of  this  kind^  I  quote  a  lady  naturally  cheerful  and  well- 
balanced,  and  an  excellent  housekeeper*  Slie  became  depressed, 
anxious  about  her  domestic  affairs,  peevish,  irritable  and  very 
troublesome  to  herself  and  the  family.    Finding  that,  when 
away  from  home,  her  husband,  children  and  servants,  she  man- 
ifested her  usual  amiability  and  self  discipHue,  I  advised  that 
she  go  to  the  country  and  stay  with  a  friend,  of  whom  she  was 
fond,  until  she  should  regain  her  mental  strength  aud  self- 
con  troL    She  did  bo,  under  only  general  supervision,  for  four 
months,  during  which  she  manifested  none  of  her  morbid  feel- 
ings,  and  then  she  returned  to  lier  home.    She  had  no  mantil^ 
disturbance  tlirough  the  remaining  eight  or  ten  years  of  hi^H 
life*  but  discharged  her  duties  of  an  amiabte,  affectionate  aad 
disciplined  housekeeper  as  slie  did  before  her  illness* 

A  man  doing  a  large  and  successful  business,  with  «a  do- 
rangement  of  his  affairs,  was  overburdened  by  the  heavy  respOQ 
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sibllities  of  the  great  interests  and  the  anxieties  of  financial 
matters.  Ho  began  to  be  fearful,  and  to  worrj.  He  lost  power 
of  concentration,  would  not  attend  to  the  cominon  concerns, 
wbich  he  liad  managed  correctly.  He  became  depressed^  was 
overcome  witli  his  doubts,  and  refused  to  go  to  his  place  of 
business  or  attend  to  any  of  his  affairs  when  presented  to  him. 

As  I  learned  from  his  partners  there  was  no  real  cause  of 
disturbauce  ;  that  tlie  affairs  were  sufficienily  prosperous  ;  that 
the  weight  and  complications  of  the  business  had  overborne 
him,  I  eent  him  to  the  country  to  remain  with  a  brother,  where 
he  could  hear  nothing  of  finance  or  trade.  In  a  few  weeks  he 
regained  his  ujental  balance,  las  wonted  cheerfulness  and  confi- 
dence. He  returned  to  liis  business,  and  lias  given  liis  usual 
attention  to  tlie  affairs  for  the  last  fi^e  years,  and  has  had  no 
depression  in  tliat  time* 

Another  case  was  a  widow,  who  was  suddenly  left  with  a 
sufficient  fortune,  consisting  of  buildings,  houses,  stores  and 
shops.  Although  she  had  sons  and  daughters  in  mature  life, 
of  excellent  character,  wlio  were  always  ready  to  take  charge  of 
her  business,  she  undertook  to  manage  all  her  own  affairs  her- 
ielf,  She  attended  to  the  tenants,  collected  the  rents,  oversa 
the  repairs,  paid  the  taxes,  and  kept  all  the  accounts,  persistently 
refusing  the  assistance  of  her  devoted  and  competent  children* 

lu  oourse  of  two  or  three  years,  her  mind  gave  way ;  ah 
became  suspicious  of  every  one,  especially  of  her  children  ;  she 
refused  to  trust  them  with  any  respousibility  or  care,  saying 
they  would  defraud  her.  She  became  irritable,  fearful  of  pov- 
erty and  exceedingly  penurious.  She  made  her  family  suffe^ 
from  want  of  suflicient  food, 

I  advised  her  to  give  up  all  care  of  her  property,  and  put  it 
in  the  hands  of  a  suitable  agent,  and  go  to  another  town  and 
live  with  a  brother,  in  wliom  she  had  great  confidence.  She 
did  as  I  advised.  In  her  new  residence,  apart  from  the  disturb- 
ing associatioirs,  she  regained  her  natural  cheerfuhiess  and 
trusting  spirit,  and  at  the  end  oF  about  a  year,  returned  to  her 
old  house,  in  her  former  health.  But  she  did  not  resume  tlie 
charge  of  her  property.  This  was  some  years  ago*  Since  her 
recovery  e^he  has  been  and  is  now  pleasant,  hof^eful  and  con- 
fiding, and  entirely  without  mental  disturbance. 

These  are  examples  of  a  considerable  class  of  patients  who 
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need  only  geparation  from  disturbing  causes  for  their  restora* 
tioo. 

Some  need  Separaiwn  mtd  Supervision* 
Some  others  require  superYision  to  regulate  their  coni 
and  the  influences  that  bear  tipou  them,  and  with  their  aii 
they  may  live*  in  ordinary  welUdisciplined,  discreet  and  affe^ 
tionate  families  and  there  recover* 

A  wealthy  lady  of  high  culture,  in  another  State,  became 
suspicious  and  depressed.  She  refused  to  go  to  church,  at 
which  she  had  previously  been  a  constant  attendant.  She  re- 
fused  to  visit  her  friends,  or  see  them  when  they  called  upou 
her,  to  go  to  the  stores,  and  even  to  drive  or  walk  in  the  streets, 
and  at  last  to  eat  at  the  table  in  her  own  family.  She  gave  up 
her  favorite  purauits,^ — music,  painting,  drawing  and  reading. 
She  shut  herself  up  in  her  chamber,  because  she  thought  aud 
said  that  every  one  was  laughing  at  her,  talking  about  her,  mi 
making  up  wry  faces  at  her* 

She  was  then  brought  to  my  care.    She  was  placed  in  m 
amiable  and  cultivated  family,  where  she  was  treated  with  great 
tenderness  and  sympathy,  and  where  I  could  see  her  daily.  A 
favorite  relative,  a  lady  of  similar  taste  and  culture,  came  and  i 
lived  with  her. 

Her  suspiciousness  soon  began  to  yield.  She  associated  witb 
the  family,  sat  with  tliem  at  the  table  and  in  the  parlor.  She 
walked,  rode,  and  visited  the  neighbors  with  them,  and  al 
length  became  au  agreeable  companion,  as  in  health,  Der 
natural  tastes  revived.  She  began  to  play  on  the  piano  and 
sing,  and  to  take  interest  in  books,  magazbes  and  papers,  Slie 
went  to  concerts^  operas,  and  theatres.  She  visited  picture 
galleries,  took  lessons  in  drawing,  and  always  went  to  chwf< 
Thus  her  mind  and  feelings  regained  their  natural  tone,  and 
the  end  of  fourteen  months  she  went  back  to  her  home, 
since  that  time,  about  six  years,  has  had  no  return  of  ber 
depressions  or  suspiciousness. 

Without  appearing  to  interfere,  I  had  control  of  all  the  infla- 
ence  timt  reached  her,  and  directed  all  her  movements ;  mi 
she  lived,  as  she  supposed,  a  lady  of  her  culture  and  lasta 
wouM  prefer. 

In  the  course  of  more  than  thirty  years  of  observation  of 
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mental  diseases,  manj  patients  have  been  managed  with  similar 
limited  interference.  Some  were  in  my  own  family;  aome  in 
the  neighboring  families^  and  few  at  their  own  homes.  Most 
of  them  recovered  under  various  degrees  of  repression  and  of 
strictness  of  guardianship ;  yet  all  in  the  ordinary  domestic 
circle  and  in  common  dwellings,  mixing  more  or  less  in  society, 
taking  some  part  and  interest  in  the  world  and  its  afTairs^  and 
encouraged  to  practise  their  ordinary  habits,  and  indulge  their 
natural  tastes^  and  exercise  their  uudistnrbed  faculties  so  far 
as  their  maladies  allowed,  but  always  under  super  vision  that 
watched  over  and  controlled,  in  a  measure^  the  circumstances 
that  surrounded  tliem  smd  the  influences  that  bore  upon  them. 

Self' Limited  Mental  Diseases. 

Professional  experience  and  confidence  have  admitted  many 
diseases  into  the  self-limited  class,  in  which  no  medication  nor 
interference  accelerates  the  cure.  They  only  need  separation 
from  the  disturbing  causes  and  to  rest,  in  order  to  allow  their 
malady  opportunity  to  pass  through  its  natural  and  necessary 
stages.  They  need  also  to  be  watched  to  prevent  any  coinoi^ 
dent  derangement  from  aggravating  the  main  disorder. 

This  is  pathologically  true  in  regard  to  some  mental  diseases. 
If  cases  of  this  class  are  not  violent,  but  mild  and  manageable ; 
if  these  patients  have  no  delusions,  nor  morbid  susceptibilities 
in  respect  to  |be  people  and  matters  about  them ;  if  they  are  in 
pleasant  and  discreet  families^  who  can  and  will  treat  them 
properly,  and  suifer  no  injudicious  interference  and  no  evil  in- 
fluence to  reach  them,  they  need  not  go  away  from  home. 

Two  cases  within  my  observation  illustrate  this  principle. 
Both  of  these  were  members  of  wealthy,  kind,  discreet  families. 
Both  were  subject  to  periodical  returns  of  insanity.  Each  of 
these,  in  the  early  attack j  was  sent  to  my  care  and  recovered 
in  my  family,  one  in  seven  months  and  the  other  in  three 
months,  and  then  returned  to  their  homes.  There  they  enjoyed 
good  mental  health  for  several  years. 

Afterward,  each  of  these  ladies  had  a  recurrence  of  the 
malady,  and  again  their  friends  applied  to  me  to  receive  them 
into  my  house.  But  as  I  had  then  ceased  to  take  patients, 
they  were  both  retained  at  their  liomes,  where  everything  was 
arranged  to  suit  their  wants.    They  both  recovered  in  about 
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the  same  time  that  had  before  been  required  in  tbeir  premui 
attacks. 

Various  Provision  needed  far  varied  Forms  of  ImanU^. 
Altbough  I  have  been  consulted  in  regard  to,  and  requested 
to  take  charge  of,  all  sorts  of  cases,  1  have  only  taken  snch  as 
could  be  managed  in  a  private  house,  and  coutrolted  by  pe^ 
goual  iniluence,  I  sent  tlie  others,  the  excitable  and  utitn^ii- 
ageablcj  to  hospitals.  But  since  I  have  ceased  to  take  immedi- 
ate charge  of  any  patients,  I  have  yet  been  and  am  now  called 
upon  to  give  direction  to  many  as  to  their  future  course  for 
treatment  and  recovery- 

Diffimiiy  of  finding  means  of  ireaib^  the  milder  Cases, 

Among  these  applicants  there  is  a  wide  variety  of  pathologi- 
cal conditions^  and  an  equally  varied  susceptibility  oriuBueEce, 
and  necessity  of  a  corresponding  difference  of  treatment  with 
'every  degree  of  freedom  and  restraint. 

Looking  at  this  diversity,  I  have  endeavored  to  put  these  pt* 
tients  in  the  way  of  receiving  that  kind  and  degree  orinflueuG6i 
direction,  medication  and  restraint  which  their  several  caeei 
seemed  to  require.  Some  were  led  at  their  homes^  »ome 
travelled  J  some  went  to  the  houses  of  friends  or  strangers,  some 
to  live  in  pbyBiotans'  families,  and  many  to  the  several  hospitals 
suited  to  their  conditions.  ^ 

With  the  last  I  have  found  no  difficulty,  for  there  are  plenty  of 
good  institutions  for  such  as  need  their  care.  But  for  ihfm 
who  could  as  well,  and  as  favorably  for  their  recovery,  Im 
elsewhere,  there  is  frequently  a  doubt,  and  for  most,  au  in^a- 
perable  obstacle  in  the  difficulty  in  fijiding  proper  families  Uitt 
are  willing  to  take  a  wayward  or  uncertain  inmate  into  ihm 
fold,  and  the  inability  of  most  patients  to  pay,  the  reasonable 
and  necessary  cost* 

An  insane  person,  however  mild  and  yielding,  is,  in  one  or 
more  of  his  elements,  out  of  harmony  with  the  rest  of  thfl 
world.  On  these  points  he  is  morbidly  sensitive,  susceptible  of 
disturbance,  and  sometimes  irritable.  He  i^  therefore  to  b« 
treated  with  invariable  consideration  and  tenderness  ;  hi^  pecu* 
liarities  and  his  weaker  points  are  never  to  be  forgotten,  mi 
touched  with  carelessness  or  disrespect.   Every  one  that  u 
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brought  ill  contact  with  him,  the  family  with  whom  ho  dwells, 
the  visitors,  the  neighbors  whom  he  meets,  miast  all  be  on  their 
guard,  lest  they  unwittingly  disturb  him.  The  conversatfoE 
everywiiere,  in  parlor,  at  tho  table,  in  the  street,  and  every  mat- 
ter presented  to  his  attention,  ©very  influence  must  be  cau- 
tiously weighed  and  regulated  with  the  same  view- 

If  the  patient  require  more  than  this  negative  non-interfer- 
ence in  a  well-regulated,  good- tempered  family,  he  must  fiud  it 
in  the  care  of  a  suitable  physician  who  can  give  time  and  atten^ 
tiou  to  his  management. 

It  is  a  great  sacrifice  for  any  family,  however  disciplined, 
discreet  and  kind,  to  hold  themselves  and  all  their  elements, 
constant  and  casual,  under  such  watchfulness  and  restraint.  If 
they  admit  an  inmata  whose  conditioii  requires  this  of  them, 
they  must  do  it  for  charity  or  gain,  some  great  love  for  the 
patient,  or  the  expectation  of  large  pecuniary  reward, 

Few  patients  can  find,  among  tlieir  friends,  families  that  have 
this  moral  and  mental  discipline,  and  the  power  and  the  heart 
to  make  this  sacrifice.  Few  have  the  means  to  pay  the  proper 
cost  of  this  private  care,  whether  in  the  family  of  a  physician 
skilled  in  and  accustomed  to  treat  insanity,  or  in  any  other, 
where  the  needful  moral  and  mental  qualities  only  are  to  be 
found.  Consequently,  the  only  resort  for  a  great  majority  even 
of  mild  patients  is  the  hospital. 

Hospilals, 

Here  comes  the  natural  question,  whether  the  hospital,  m 
now  constructed,  is  adapted  to  the  various  conditions  and  wants 
of  all  classes  of  patients. 

Ancient  Notions  and  Treatment  of  Injfaniijf^ 
III  ancient  times,  when  superstition  and  fear  held  precedence 
of  soience  and  diagnosis,  insanity,  in  the  world's  eye,  represent- 
ed wickedness,  and  lunatics  were  believed  to  bo  the  devil^g 
possosstou.  In  such  cases  the  pathology  was  self*evident,  the 
indications  equally  clear,  and  tho  method  of  treatment  seemed 
manifest  to  ail,  both  wise  and  simple, — for  the  patient,  either  as 
a  sufferer,  must  be  rescued  from  the  control  of  his  demoniae 
possessor  by  the  intervention  of  supernatural  agency,  or  as  a 
sinner  or  criminal,  he  must  be  treated  with  sucli  punisliment  as 
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his  case  seemed  to  demand.  But,  as  the  first*  the  supernatural 
and  miraculous  means  of  healing  was  not  at  man*s  command, 
the  last,  the  pi|iiitorf  method,  became  the  rule^  which  was, 
througli  centuries,  adopted  by  the  world.  ( 

Sometimes,  according  to  the  rude  notions  of  the  period,  the 
triple  purposes  of  religion,  medicine  and  justice  were  combined 
in  the  treatment  of  lunacy.  In  the  middleages^  when  tlie  moa- 
asteries  were,  in  a  manner,  hospitals,  to  which  the  sick  resorted 
for  care  or  relief,  the  Franciscans  had  especial  charge  of  tlie 
insane.  In  one  of  their  estabUshmentSj  some  of  these  ser^ 
disciplinarians  applied  to  their  lunatic  patients  the  same  rule  of 
chastening  that  they  did  to  themselves,  and  gave  to  eacb  on* 
ten  lashes  a  day. 

Through  the  long  ages,  until  modern  times,  the  world  look 
with  trembling  fear  upon  insanity.  They  considered  it  dangisr^ 
ous  and  untrustworthy,  and  defended  themselves,  in  the  btsi 
manner  that  they  could,  from  the  harm  that  it  might  inflict,  not 
upon  the  patient  himself,  but  upon  others. 

These  sufferers  were  bound  with  straps,  handeuffs,  leg-lockE, 
shackles  and  fetters ;  they  were  confined  in  cages,  in  sioxHig* 
rooms  and  in  prisons,  for  the  good^  not  of  themselves,  but  of 
sound,  strong,  but  fearful  people  at  large.  This  method  of 
treatment  was  in  very  general  operation  in  the  last  and  the 
preceditig  generations,  and  it  has  not  even  now  gone  eatireiy 
out  of  use. 


The  lunatic  hospital,  as  it  now  presents  itself,  as  a  cuTAtive 
institution,  is  modern.    It  is  within  the  memory  of  the  old 
people  now  living  when  the  first  was  opened,  and  now  there 
fifty-eight  of  these  houses  of  healing  and  charity  iu  the  Uoi 
States,  and  several  more  are  in  process  of  construction. 

It  was  a  great  advance  in  humanity  and  science  to  provi 
these  houses  for  the  insane,  where  most  of  them, — a  very  la 
majority,— if  sent  early,  may  be  restored  to  health.  It  wast 
great  and  beneficent  struggle  to  persuade  the  people  to  seni 
their  deranged  friends  to  tlieir  care, 

HotpUiih  need  farther  Improvements. 
Now,  having  taken  this  great  and  satisfactory  step  in 
management  of  insanity,  for  which  all  honor  be  rendered  to  the 
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fatliers  who  dared  to  lead  the  way,  it  seems  tliat  the  time  de^ 
mands  that  another  step  be  takea  in  the  same  direction. 

We  cannot  fail  to  see  tliat,  in  devising  the  plan  of  the  modem 
luiiatic  hospital,  the  psychological  architects  have  not  forgotten 
that  they  are  providing  for  a  dangerous  element  of  humanity j~ 
that  some  of  these  patients  are  destructive,  and  others  are  dis- 
posed to  breatt  their  bonds  and  escape, — and  that  many  people 
eiippose  tliat  most,  and  some  fear  that  all  of  the  insane  belong  to 
one  or  the  other  of  these  two  classes*  Assuming  that  caution  is 
the  first  element  of  wisdom^  they  deem  it  safe,  at  least,  to  com- 
bine security  with  charity,  and  give  an  assurance  that  the  patient 
shall  do  the  world  no  harm,  while  they  prepare  the  means  of 
doing  him  the  greatest  possible  good.  So,  while  the  hospitals 
are  provided  with  all  the  internal  arrangementSj — rooms,  wards^ 
beds,  furniture,  etc*, — for  the  comfort  and  healing  of  the  in- 
mates within,  they  are  also  built  with  thick  and  impenetrable 
^alls,  windows  grated  with  strong  bars  or  inflexible  rods,  and 
hea^y  and  strong  doors,  invariably  locked. 

Still  holding  to  the  idea  that  what  one  lunatic  is,  all  may  be, 
— if  some  are  untrustworthy,  and  can  be  retained  only  by  force 
or  strength  of  barriers,  others  may  have  the  same  restless  desire 
to  escape, — the  architect  seems  to  consider  it  best  to  provide 
for  the  least  and  possible  danger  as  well  as  the  greatest  and  the 
manifestp  Hence  the  building  throughout,  the  side  for  males 
and  the  side  for  females,  the  wings  for  the  violent  and  those  for 
tlie  gentle,  the  rooms  for  the  dangerous  man,  even  the  criminal 
maniac,  and  those  for  the  timid,  trusting,  child-like  girl  or 
elderly  lady,  all  are  built  alike,  externally  strong. 

P^Uc  Afckittclure* 
Architectural  ambition  has  sometimes  been  a  stumbling-block 
in  Uie  way  of  improvement  in  the  management  of  the  insane. 
The  external  too  orten  takes  precedence  of  the  internal  in  the 
plan.  Some  approved  style  of  architecture — Grecian,  Byzantine, 
Gothic,  Elizabethan — ^is  adopted,  and  must  be  followed  with 
sucli  proportions,  harmony  of  parts,  grace,  ornamentation,  as  to 
present  one  unimpeachable  whole^  a  magniiiceot  front,  that 
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will  impress  itself  favorably  on  the  spectator,  and  appear  well 
ill  photograph  and  engraving. 

The  public  oyo  is  more  familiar  witii,  and  a  better  judge  of 
the  outward  form  than  of  the  inward  fitness.  Cultivated  taste 
is  more  fastidious  and  exacting  than  vitiliiariaiiism.  The  ia- 
convenieiices  of  a  bad  arrangement  of  kitchen  and  stairway,  of 
office  and  lodging  room,  are  out  of  sight  and  may  be  forgiven  ; 
hut  tho  disproportioii  of  outward  wall,  the  want  of  harmony  of 
parts,  centre  and  wings,  tho  misplacement  of  portico*  colama 
and  pilaster,  the  violation  of  the  accepted  rule  or  model*  are 
manifogt  and  must  not  be  tolerated* 

A  graceful  and  grand  puWic  building  is  the  pride  of  the 
neighborhood.  It  is  pointed  out  to,  and  remembered  by,  straa- 
gers,  and  so  is  known  abroad.  It  gives  an  honorable  reputatiQa 
to  the  town  and  State*  It  gratifies  the  ambition  of  the  pro- 
jectorsj  tlie  dignitaries  and  the  people,  while  the  inner  eon- 
veniences,  the  facility  of  accomplishing  the  purposes  of  the 
structure,  the  comfort  of  the  inmates  may  be  oTsrlooked  or 
made  to  yield  to  tho  outward  beauty  and  dignity. 

The  lunatic  hospital  has  not  always  escaped  this  architectuml 
danger.  The  shell,  the  encasement  of  the  house  being  first  de- 
termined, the  manner  of  distributing  the  inner  parts  into  wards, 
rooms,  Ac,  follows*  Household  accommodations,  dorojitorieSt 
dinlng-ruoms,  passages,  stairways,  must  be  arranged  according 
to  the  capacity  of  the  inclosing  wall,  and  then  if  this  arrange- 
ment be  such  as  to  facilitate  the  business  that  is  to  be  done 
within,  if  it  be  convenient  for  the  workers,  if  the  rooms,  whose 
operations  are  ofl^jusive  to  each  other,  are  wide  apart,  and  tlioso 
wliose  purposes  are  closely  allied  are  in  juxtaposition,  it  is  some* 
times  due  to  good  fortune  rather  than  to  original  design. 

The  hospital  is  usually  a  single  building,  witii  many  wings  ei- 
tending  to  the  riglit  and  left,  and  backward,  in  equal  proiiorticm 
on  both  sides*  One  side  is  for  the  mates  and  the  other  for  the 
females^  but  both  are  alike  in  structure,  in  strength  of  wait,  in 
iron^barred  windows.  There  are  several  lialla  or  wards,  and 
some  private  rooms  for  each  sex.  These,  too,  are  alike  lof 
both  sexes. 

Some  of  these  wards  are  more  airy  and  cheerful  than  ot 
for  tho  various  forms  of  disease,  but  the  securities  of  grate 
lock,  the  means  of  external  repression  are  on  one  iudiscrimintte 
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plan  for  all,  however  widely  they  may  differ  in  their  necessities 
or  their  dangers, 

Altliougli  within  the  hospital  there  is  a  Tariety  in  the  social 
arrangements,  and  the  patients  are  classified  according  to 
the  character  of  their  disease,  the  violent^  the  mild,  the  dement- 
ed are  severally  in  their  separate  wards,  yet  they,  the  gentle 
and  the  furious,  are  placed  all  alike  within  these  forhidding 
walls  and  in  these  secure  rooms,  beyond  which  they  cannot 
pass, 

Altliough  in  these  strong  buildings  the  patients  are  governed 
with  the  greatest  wisdom,  managed  with  the  highest  skill  that 
the  profession  produces,  and  treated  by  all,  Ijoth  officers  and 
attendants^  with  the  best  discretion,  tenderness  and  respect,  yet 
there  is  a  want  of  opportunities  of  freer  life,  of  the  exucise  of  the 
faculties  that  are  not  diseased,  of  participating  in  such  of  the 
common  enjoyments  as  many  of  the  patients  can  partake  of, 
without  detriment  to  their  health  or  impairing  their  chances  of 
restoration, 

Hcfpital  ArehUeeture  nttd$  VatUt^. 
Tlie  question  now  arises  whether  hospitals  cannot  be  so 
arranged  as  to  meet  the  varied  wants,  capacities  and  liabilities  of 
the  inmates ;  whether  tliey  may  not  provide  and  offer  the  com- 
fortable, home-like  accommodations  for  the  inild  and  the  trust- 
worthy, as  well  as  the  securities  for  the  dangerous,  and  all  the 
intermediate  grades  of  strength  and  pleasant  convenience  for 
the  intermediate  grades  of  mental  disorder, 

Self'Resipeci  of  the  Insane* 

There  are  few  elements  of  our  nature  that  we  cherish  with 
more  fondness  and  tenacity  than  our  self-respect^  and  few  things 
that  we  desire  more  than  the  confidence  and  respect  of  others. 
There  are  few  things  that  grieve,  mortify  or  disturb  us  more 
than  distrust  and  suspicion,  These  are  natural  elements ;  they 
belong  to  all  men  in  liealth  j  tliey  are  variously  affected  by  in* 
sauity  ;  tliey  are  extinguished  or  suspended  in  very  few  lunatics, 
but  in  most  they  remain  active  ;  in  a  large  proportion  they  are 
little  diminished,  and  in  some  they  are  exalted  and  intensified. 
In  all,  they  should  be  treated  with  tenderness,  and  carefully  pre- 
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served  In  liealthj  action,  and  should  be  ased  as  one  of  the  avail- 
able  means  of  restoration, 

Tho  insane  J  like  other  people,  are  apt  to  respond^  in  feeHng 
and  manner,  to  the  kind  of  treatment  which  they  receive.  If 
trusted  and  if  confided  in,  tliey  will  generally  be  more  ready  to 
endeavor  to  be  trustworthy  ;  but  if  suspected  and  if  confidence 
be  withlield,  they  lose  that  motive  to  deserve  it.  Yet  all  the 
patients,  of  every  variety  of  character  and  tendency,  are  practi* 
cally  told,  by  the  bars  before  the  window  and  the  lock  on  tha 
door,  that  they  are  suspected  of  a  determination  to  run  awar, 
and  cannot  be  trusted.  They  afe  pained  and  depressed,  per- 
haps irritable,  and  the  government  of  the  hospital  loses  thij 
opportunity  of  gaining  the  sympathy  and  confidence  of,  and  of 
establishing  influence  and  power  over  the  trustworthy^  which  a 
more  generous  and  conflding  manner  of  lodging  might  have 
secured. 

A  different  arrangement  would  obviate  this  difficulty.  In- 
stead of  one  uniform  plan  of  construction  in  every  part,  with 
the  same  means  of  confinement  for  all,  in  a  single  building, 
there  should  be  separate  buildings,  differing  in  structure  and 
character,  according  to  the  necessities  of  the  various  olasm  af 
patients.  While  some  may  be  strong  as  the  whole  is  now,  for 
the  untrustworthy  and  violent,  others  should  be  built  in  the 
form  and  manner  of  ordinary  dwellings^  with  generous,  conGd* 
iug  aDd  unbarred  windows  and  doors  such  as  tlie  patients  have 
been  accustomed  to  in  health*  Then  the  internal  arrangements 
of  rooms,  furniture,  &c.,  should  correspond,  and  all  present  thi 
outward  appearance  and  inward  character  of  a  home.  This  ii 
sufficient  for  the  treatment  of  a  considerable  class  of  the  insane, 
who,  whatever  may  be  their  delusions  on  some  subjects,  are  yet 
capable  of  appreciating  and  enjoying  most,  if  not  all  the  condi* 
tions  of  domestic  life. 


Architecture  of  Pripote  As^lumM. 
Most  of  the  private  lunatic  asylums  of  England,  in  wliicb 
more  than  half  of  the  paying  patients  of  the  kingdom  are  kept, 
are  of  tliis  character.  Many  of  them  were  built  for  and  pre* 
viously  occupied  as  gentlemen's  seats,  which  in  all  respects, 
internally  and  externally,  in  wall,  window,  room,  furaitui^, 
resemble  common  dwellings  of  various  classes  and  sizes. 
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Such  are  the  structure  and  character  of  the  houses,  in  which^ 
for  more  than  twenty-five  years,  I  have  treated  patients  of  this 
clasB,  in  my  own  and  my  neighbor's  familieB^  Among  all  these, 
there  have  been  no  windows  broken,  and  only  one  instance  of 
an  attempt  to  escape^  through  the  window  of  a  ground-floor 
room. 

W&odm  Saahu  in  Windows  of  sonw  qf  English  Astflums. 

Some  of  the  large  new  public  asylums  and  the  additions  to 
some  of  the  old  asylums  of  England  have  the  coraraon  wooden 
Bashes  of  ordinary  private  dwellings  in  all  tlieir  windows.  But 
in  the  rooms,  where  the  violent  and  excitable  are  placed,  there 
are  wooden  Bhutters  or  strong  wire  network,  on  the  insiie  of 
the  windows. 


Some  paris  qf  Hospitals  shouM  resertihle  Primte  Dwelimgn. 

Moreover,  as  everything  should  bo  arranged  to  keep  in  the 
patient's  mind  feelings  of  home  a^  mueti,  and  to  remind  him  of 
the  hospital  as  little  as  possible  >  these  dwellings  for  the  mild 
should  be  not  only  separate  from,  but  out  of  sight  of,  the 
stronger  and  more  forbiddmg  house,  which  might  call  out  their 
painful  sympathies,  or  be  an  ever-present  warning  to  them  of 
their  liability  to  change  for  the  worse,  and  a  standing  threat » 
that  if  their  disease  should  take  an  unfortunate  turn,  and  they 
become  excited,  they  must  be  removed  to  that  place  of  stricter 
confinement. 

Even  the  names  by  which  the  houses  are  designated  have  an 
influence  on  the  tender  sensibilities  of  the  patients.  They 
Bhould  not  be  called  by  any  term  that  signifies  a  hospital  or  any 
of  its  parts,  but  by  names  that  are  used  elsewhere  for  common 
dwellings,  and  have  pleasant  associations  connected  with  them. 
They  should  be  called  houses  or  places,  and  if  necessary  to 
designate  them  more  particularly,  some  term  appropriate  to  their 
position  or  circumstance,  as  grove  house,  if  near  a  grove,  elm 
house,  valley  house,  orchard  house,  &e. 

Between  these  extremes,  the  larger  house,  with  suitable  means 
of  security  for  the  violent,  and  the  simplest  dwellings  for  the 
mildest  and  the  trustworthy,  there  should  be  intermediate  other 
buildings,  with  various  grades  of  strength  and  grace,  with  the 
appropriate  means  of  repression  and  guardianship,  of  comfort 
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and  freedom,  which  the  intermediate  classes  of  patients  ma? 
need  or  can  profitably  enjoy. 

In  all  of  these  the  eonfinement  and  liberty  can  be  measured 
in  accordance  with  the  condition  of  each  patient.  No  chance 
is  offered  for  the  violent  to  injure j  or  for  the  untrustworthy  to 
escape*  No  healthy  power  is  restrained,  and  all  havo  the  oppor- 
tunity to  enjoy  such  of  the  comforts  and  graces  of  ordinary  life 
as  their  maladies  permit  ^  and  no  part  of  the  treatment  inter 
feres  with  the  healing  process^ 


Diversified  PartM  of  lite  Ha»pikti^ 

If  the  way  is  not  clear  for  the  erection  of  separate  houses,  fc»F 
the  different  classes  of  the  insane,  in  one  establif^hment,  and  one 
building  must  be  for  all,  the  object  may  yet  be  attained,  in  |rmt 
measure,  at  least,  by  having  the  several  parts  of  this  building 
varied  in  structure  and  cliaracter  to  suit  the  various  condtttoas 
of  the  different  classes  of  patients* 

The  architectural  plan  should  not  present  one  solid  buildmg:i 
uniform  in  all  its  parts,  but  an  apparent  collection  of  houses, 
united  together,  yet  diversified  in  appearance,  character  and 
purpose,  like  a  row  of  houses  of  varied  architecture  and  appear- 
ance in  a  city  street.  Some  of  these  parts  should  bo,  as  they 
now  are,  and  others  should  be  arranged,  windowed  and  far- 
nished  like  the  different  and  separate  houses  already  described, 
wherein  the  several  classes  of  patients  may  have  all  the  appro- 
priate varieties  of  treatment,  of  security  and  indulgence,  that 
their  cases  require. 


Dtsfrti$t  (if  JlQitpitaln, 

There  is  in  the  community,  both  tlie  sane  and  the  insaoe,  i 
frequent  aversion  to  the  hospital,  and  an  unwillingness  in  some 
to  submit  their  deranged  relatives  or  be  submitted  to  its  restrairtts 
and  close  confinement*  Most  physicians  hear  of  this  at  times. 
I  hear  it  often  from  the  families  who  apply  to  me  to  receive  oae 
of  their  number  into  my  house,  or  to  give  direction  as  to  Ute 
disposal  of  their  disordered  relatives*  Tliey  seek  for  any  meaas 
of  cure  or  guardianship,  private  medical  cure,  residence  in  pri- 
vate families,  travel,  even  empirical  practice,  rather  than  sead 
to  a  public  institution. 

This  varied  character  of  the  hospital  would  overthrow  thes<i 
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objections  in  the  minds  of  many,  and  draw  to  its  fold  somo  for 
whom  otber  means  of  cure  are  souglit,  and  others  for  whom 
none  are  sought  for  want  of  means  to  pay  tlie  necessary  cost, 
and  who  are  consequently  retained  at  their  homes  as  long  as 
they  can  be  endured,  too  often,  until  the  day  of  healing  is  past, 
and  then  they  are  sent  to  the  hospital  for  custody  through  their 
remaining  years. 

It  would  he  a  great  boon  to  such  patients  as  tliese  to  place 
the  advantages  of  the  hospital  witliin  their  reach,  and  draw 
them  to  it  in  the  early  stages  of  their  malady.  It  is  true  the 
hospital  is  legally  open  to  them  now,  and  they  are,  in  terms^ 
invited  to  come  and  enjoy  it*  But  this  is  not  in  such  a  manner 
as  commands  their  confidence,  and  so  long  as  tliey  have  not  the 
living  faitli  that  will  carry  them  to  these  institutions^  they  lose 
this  opportunity  of  being  healed.  Practically  it  is  all  the  same 
to  them,  whether  they  are  kept  from  the  hospital  by  being 
locked  out  J  or  by  the  fear  of  being  locked  in,  so  it  be  th^it  they 
do  not  enter.  And  the  removal  of  the  obstacle,  whatever  it 
may  be,  whether  real  or  imaginary,  will  give  them  a  real  bless- 
ing, in  this  their  only  opportunity  of  returning  to  a  life  of 
Banitj  and  usefulness. 

It  would  he  a  boon  to  a  largo  portion  of  the  milder  patients, 
now  and  hereafter  to  be  in  tiie  hospitals,  to  be  allowed  to  be 
under  the  faithful  care  and  skilful  treatment  that  now  protects 
and  heals  them,  and  yet  suffer  no  needless  pain  and  mortiCca 
tion,  and  no  unnecessary  circumscription  of  their  remaining 
enjoyments. 

It  is  not  proposed  here  to  adopt  the  system  of  Gheel,  with  its 
many  good  elements  and  its  great  deficiencies  and  cruel  abuses ; 
nor  the  cottage  system  of  Scotland,  with  its  incompleteness ; 
nor  even  that  of  Clermont,  howerer  excellent  in  mneh  of  its 
plan  and  operation;  yet  tlie  power  and  the  %nrtue  that  belong  to 
them  are  not  to  be  overlooked.  We  need  a  combination  of  these 
with  the  more  stringent  plan  and  management  of  hospitals  here 
and  elsewhere  now  adopted.  We  want  a  diversification  of  build- 
ings or  of  parts  of  one  building,  according  to  the  condition  of 
the  different  classes  of  patients,  providing  as  much  restriction 
as  tho  violent  and  untrustwortliy  need,  and  off'eritig  as  much 
freedom  as  they  and  all  others  can  safely  and  proGtabty  enjoy. 


THE  USE  AND  ABUSE  OF  OPIUM. 

By  F.  E.  OuvEB,  M.  D. 
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THE  USE  AND  ABUSE  OF  OPIUM. 


The  well-attested  fact  of  the  increased  and  increashjg  ooDsump^ 
tioii  of  opium  ill  the  United  States,  during  the  past  few  year*, 
has  suggested  the  inquiry  whether,  and  to  what  extent,  llie 
so-called  opium  habit  can  be  traced  amotig  our  own  inhabitaiiLv 
and  to  what  causes  it  may  fairly  be  attributed.  If  it  be  true 
that  this  practice,  so  long  an  endemic  in  Eastero  and  Soutliem 
Asia^  has  appeared  among  andj  according  to  a  recent  j*iiJ 
careful  observer,  is  rapidly  gaining  ground  "  in  a  ratio  very  con* 
siderably  increasing  as  every  successive  year  arrives,"  it  Is  not 
too  soon  to  look  about  us  and  see  how  far  it  has  intruded  upon 
our  soil,  that  we  may  be  the  better  prepared  to  meet,  if  ueed  be,s« 
insidious  a  foe.  It  is  obvious,  in  an  investigation  of  this  nature, 
with  the  limited  opportunity  at  command,  that  to  reach  mord 
than  an  approximative  result  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impoe* 
Bible,  Many  important  sources  of  information  are  carefuUf 
guarded,  and  the  habit  is  so  unobtrusive  as  often  to  pass  unno> 
ticcd  by  the  casual  observer,  the  professional  eye  alone  detect- 
ing  the  secret  in  the  haggard  countetiance,  or  in  some  maniacal 
propensity  characteristic  of  tlie  opium  eater.  It  will  not  be 
surprising,  therefore j  if  the  statistics  thus  far  obtained,  although 
suggestive,  seem  meagre ,  and  in  many  respects  unsatisfactory. 
The  following  are  the  questions  addressed  to  the  pliysici&iia 
throughout  the  Estate  : — 

let.  Are  preparations  of  opium  used  by  the  people  except  for 
the  relief  of  pain  ? 

2d,  We  would  like  to  know  whether  the  injurious  use  af 
opium  lias  increased  of  late  years,  and,  if  so,  the  causes  of  snek 
increase  ?  4 

Before  referring  to  the  replies  to  these  questions,  it  may 
be  well  to  glance  for  a  moment  at  a  few  facts  which  bear 


indirectly  upon  this  subject*  Opium  eating,  or  opopkagia^  as  it 
lias  been  eonaetimes  incorreotlj  termed,  viewed  as  a  national 
habit,  may  be  reckonedjsays  a  recent  writer  *  to  have  "  taken  its 
departure"  from  about  1840,  Previous  to  t)iis  time  tlie  supply 
of  opium  does  not  seem  to  have  been  beyond  its  legitimate 
demand.  Since  that  date,  however,  the  annual  importations 
have  increased  from  24,000  pounds  in  that  year  to  154,841 
pounds  in  1870,  this  not  including  that  subsequently  exported* 
During  the  present  year,  the  importations  for  the  first  six 
months  have  been  at  the  Btill  greater  rate  of  about  246,000 
pounds,  exclusive  of  that  exported,  t  or  nearly  ten  times  the 
quantity  imported  thirty  years  ago,  the  population  having,  iti 
that  time,  somewhat  more  than  doubled.  Making  all  due 
allowance  for  the  importation  of  smoking  opium,  which  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1871,  was  not  far  from  37,000 
pounds,  we  still  have,  if  we  add  that  not  included  in  the  cus- 
toms returns,  an  amount,  at  the  lowest  estimate,  consideralily 
above  that  already  given*  From  the  opinions  of  druggists  of 
Boston  and  New  York,  and  others  informed  on  the  subject, 
whicli  are,  however,  more  or  less  conjectural,  it  has  been  esti- 
mated that  the  amount  of  opium  and  its  preparations  regularly 
prescribed  is  not  proportionally  larger  than  formerly,  and  that 
thirty  per  cent*  of  that  imported  would  cover  all  such  prescrip- 
tions, as  well  as  that  used  in  the  composition  of  the  various 
nostrums*  If  we  add  to  this,  however,  twenty  per  cent.,  we 
etill  have  fifty  per  cent,  unaccounted  for,  and  whicli  it  may  not 
be  unreasonably  supposed  is  used  for  other  than  its  legitimate 
purpose* 

In  our  endeavors  to  ascertain  the  extent  to  which  opium  eat- 
ing prevails  in  Massachusetts,  we  regret  that  we  are  unable  to 
present  fuller  returns.  Less  than  one-half  of  those  addressed 
have  been  heard  from,  these  representing  but  a  little  more  than 
one-third  of  the  State* 

Of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  physicians  from  whom 
replies  have  been  received,  forty  report,  in  answer  to  the  first 
question,  that  they  know  of  no  case  of  opium  eating.  The  re- 
maining eighty-five  state  that  opium  is  used  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  in  their  respective  circuits.  In  many  of  the  smaller  towns 

*  Cttlkintt  on  Opium  &tid  the  Opium  Appetite, 
t     5.  Repcirt  on  Cu^mmerce  11111  NAvigHLiou. 
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where  tha  habit  exists,  the  number  of  those  addicted  to  it  h 
reported  as  nearly  as  could  be  ascertained-  In  the  returns  fn>m 
otliers,  the  terms  '*few,"  "many"  and  **  several  "  are  alone 
^iveuj  aud  in  still  others  tha  number  is  altogether  omitted* 
From  sucli  uncertain  data,  it  would,  of  coui^e,  be  impossible  to 
arrive  at  anything  like  an  accurate  computation-  The  mioiber 
in  the  towns  where  it  is  given  varies  from  one  to  twelve,  the 
latter  being  the  largest  reported  iti  any  one.  In  the  larger 
towns, — as  Boston^  Charlestown,  Worcester  and  New  Bedford,— 
the  number  is  necessarily  much  larger.  On  inquiry  among  the 
druggists  of  Boston,  we  learn  that  tlieir  experience  is  various, 
there  being  those  who  have  little  call  for  the  drug,  and  who 
make  it  a  rule  never  to  sell  it  without  a  written  preseriptioa ; 
while  others  have  many  regular  customers.  One  druggist  states 
that^  although  he  never  sells  it  without  a  physician's  order^  he 
has,  on  an  average,  five  or  six  applications  for  it  daily,  in  some 
one  of  its  forms*  Two  other  prominent  druggists  have  each 
six  habitual  purchasers.  Several  report  one  or  two*  Much 
seems  to  depend  on  locality.  In  the  more  public  streets,  and 
in  parts  of  the  city  where  those  addicted  to  the  habit  mostly 
reside,  the  sales  are  much  larger, 

111  Worcester, one  druggist  reports  that"  opium  is  used  to  ao 
alarming  extent  in  that  community," 

In  Charlestown,  inquiry  was  made  at  all  the  eighteea  drug- 
gists' shops*  Of  these,  "  eleven  have  at  present  no  regular  cus- 
tomers ;  one  never  sells,  except  on  prescription  ;  the  remaining 
eix  report  sales  to  regular  purcliasers  of  opiura^  as  follows 
each  sliop  has  an  average  of  two,  tlie  largest  number  to  any  one 
being  four.^' 

In  Cliicopee,  tlie  druggists  report  that  they  have  a  great  many 
regular  customers*  Many  others  in  various  parts  of  the  State 
speak  of  the  habit  as  quite  prevalent,  A  prominent  druggist  of 
Boston  states  that  "  the  sales  of  opium  preparations  to  Uie 
country  trade  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  those  of  other  drugs*" 

From  these  statements  the  inference  is  unavoidable  thai  Iht 
opium  habit  is  more  or  less  prevalent  in  many  parts  of  the 
State ;  and,  although  it  may  be  impossible  to  estiii^te  it* 
the  number  addicted  to  the  drug  must  be  very  coiimdertJbleb 
The  number  of  opium  eaters  in  the  dnited  States,  saj a  m  hm 


anonjTnous  writer,*  1ms  beeti  computed,  from  the  testimony  of 
druggists  in  all  parts  of  tlie  country,  as  well  as  from  other 
sources,  to  be  not  less  than  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  thoa- 
sand.  How  far  Massachusetts  contributes  toward  her  numerical 
quota,  must,  for  the  present,  be  a  matter  of  conjecture. 


The  daily  amounts  of  opium  reported  as  taken  rary  witlj  the 
habit  and  idiosyncrasy  of  the  taker.    Few  even  approach  Do 
Quiaccy,  whose  daily  laudanum  potations  amounted  to  more 
than  half  a  pint,  equivalent  to  about  three  hundred  and  twenty  « 
grains  of  the  gum. 

In  the  town  of  Athol,  of  twelve  opium  eaters  reported,  "one 
person  takes  an  ounce  of  laudanum  daily  ;  another,  nine  ounces 
weekly  ;  another,  two  ounces  monthly  ;  two  take  one  drachm  of 
sulphate  of  morphia  oacli,  weekly  ;  two  take  half  that  quantity 
in  the  same  time ;  and  two  take  a  drachm  of  this  salt  each» 
monthly ;  one  takes  one  ounce  of  opium,  and  one  twice  this 
quantity  every  month.'* 

In  Charles  to  wUj  the  largest  monthly  sale  of  the  sulphate  of 
morphia  is  ten  drachms  ;  tlie  average  to  each  of  five  is  eight 
drachms  monthly  ;  of  laudanum,  two  persons  are  reported  who 
each  buy  thirty  ounces  per  month;  one  buys  eight  ounces  of 
crude  opium  in  the  same  time ;  one  uses  about  one  ounce  of 
opium  monthly  ;  and  two  others  two  ounces  each. 

In  Ley  den,  one  person  is  reported  who  takes  one  drachm  of 
the  sulphate  of  morphia  weakly. 

In  Shrewsbury,  of  seven  liabitual  opium  eaters,  one  drachm 
of  the  sulphate  of  morphia,  weekly,  is  the  largest  amount  used," 

In  Shirley,  one  drachm  of  the  sulphate  of  morphia  is  taken, 
by  the  one  opium  eater  reported,  in  three  weeks. 

In  Swampscott,  one  person  is  reported  who  takes  two  ounces 
of  laudanum  daily< 

In  Boston,  one  druggist  sells  to  a  customer  one  ounce  of 
laudanum  daily, — two  ounces  being  ordered  on  Saturday. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  largest  quantity  of  crude  opium 
taken  was  eight  ounces  per  months  or  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  grains  daily.  The  largest  reported  daily  amount 
of  laudanum  was  one  ounce.  The  largest  monthly  sale  of  the 
sulpliate  of  morphia  was  ten  drachms,  at  the  rate  of  one4hird 
of  a  drachm  daily,  and  equTvalent  to  not  far  from  one  hundred 
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grata s  of  tlie  gum.  A  Boston  druggist  iiirorms  us  that  not  long 
since,  an  habitual  customer  bought  a  drachm  of  the  sulphate  of 
morphia,  one-half  of  which  ho  took  on  the  spot,  and,  on  ttie 
following  dayj  having  disposed  of  the  remainder,  called  for  a 
drauglit  containing  an  ounce  and  a  half  each  of  laudanum  and 
brandy.    No  apparent  effect  followed  the  dose  referred  to. 

The  question  as  to  the  increase  in  the  injurious  us©  of  opi- 
um," and  the  causes  of  such  increase,  whore  this  exists,  seems 
to  have  received  but  partial  at  tout  ion.  Of  the  eighty-five 
correspondents  above  raontioned,  thirty-nine  make  no  allusion 
to  this  inquiry.  Twelve  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  habit  is 
decidedly  on  the  increase,  twenty-eighty  that  it  is  not  increasing, 
and  six,  that  it  is  diminishing,  in  their  respective  districts. 
Tliese  opinions,  not  always  based  upon  very  accurate  observa- 
tion, must  be  taken  for  what  they  are  worth*  The  more  general 
opinion  among  the  best  informed  druggists  throughout  the  Slate 
is  that  the  habit  is  increasing.* 

The  following  extract  from  a  communication  received  from 
one  of  the  State  Assayers,  Mr,  S.  Dana  Hajes,  will  bo  found  of 
especial  interest  in  this  connection  ; — 

'*In  reply  to  your  inquiries,  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  consump- 
tion of  opium  in  Massachusetts  and  Kew  England  is  inereai:iji|^ 
more  rapidly  in  proportion  than  the  population*  Tbere  are  so  many 
channels  through  which  the  drug  may  be  brought  Into  the  SuM-, 
that  I  suppose  it  would  be  almost  irapoflsible  to  determine  how 
much  foreign  ophim  is  used  here  ;  but  it  may  easily  be  shown  that 
the  home  production  increases  tvery  year.  Opium  has  be«n  re- 
cently made  from  white  pofjpies,  cultivated  for  the  purpose,  in  Vi.*r- 
mont,  New  Hampshire  and  Connecticut^  the  annual  prod  actum 
heing  estimated  by  h  undreds  of  pounds,  and  this  has  generally  beva 
absorbed  in  the  communities  where  it  is  made.  It  hm  alfio  bocu 
brought  here  from  Florida  and  Louisiana^  while  comparatively  lai^ 
quantities  are  regularly  sent  east  from  California  and  Arizonsi,  wliere 
iti  cultivation  is  becoming  an  Important  branch  of  induatry^  ten 
acres  of  poppies  being  said  to  yield,  in  Arizona,  twelve  bundml 
pounds  of  opium.  This  domestic  opium  is  often  improperly  mjuni- 
factured  in  the  form  of  expressed  juice  from  the  whole  fKjppy  plant, 
including  the  stems,  leaves  and  flowers,  instead  of  the  exuded  saji 


*  This  [nereutt  ia;tbd  tiie  <>r  opium  iMmi  the  mare  remark Kble  when  ira  : 
the  extent  la  whied.  »s  w€  *f«  toTd»  chloral,  chloroform  and  elh«r  it*  uow  taken  in  ^ 
oommuDit^,  e«peciftU}-  Among  womeii,  for  purpoMi  orfilimuUtiou  &ad  iciklloa. 
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obtained  hj  scarifying  the  capsules  of  the  plant.  It  i&  generally 
de^eicnt  in  morphia,  and  is  aoM  in  balls  of  sticky  paste^  covered 
with  green  leaves,  or  as  a  semi-daid,  like  thick-boiled  molasses,  in 
boifes.  That  which  m  not  used  where  it  is  produced,  including  the 
shipments  from  California  and  the  We^^t,  together  with  infeiior  and 
damaged  parcels  of  foreign  opium  received  and  condemned  at  this 
port,  is  sent  to  Philadelphia,  where  it  is  con%^erted  into  morphia 
and  its  salts,  and  is  thus  distributed  throngh  the  country- 

"Opinm  and  morphia  are  not  only  fi-eely  used  in  patent  and 
eommercial  medicinci*,  hut  they  have  now  become  common  ingre- 
dients in  many  family  remedies,  which  were  tbmierly  made  at  home 
fi*om  simple  herbs  and  roots,— ^uch  as  cough  mixtures,  tooth  wasfaesi 
lotions,  liniments,  enemas,  poultices,  healing  tinctures  and  decoc- 
tions. Ofiium  is  consumed  in  the  form  of  pills  often  made  by  very 
nnskilful  handp,  and  it  has  been  found  in  aleoholic  liquors,  especially 
in  the  brandy  which  was  sold  publicly  in  one  of  the  western  towns  of 
this  State. 

"  Among  the  moat  dangerous  preparations  of  morphia  are  those 
now  prescribed  and  sold  by  uneducated  or  villainous  individuals  as 
so-called  *  cures'  for  persons  afflicted  with  the  uncontrollable  appe- 
tite for  opium — ^  Relief  for  the  Opium  Eater' — ;  and  the  very  exist- 
ence of  such  nojiitrums  certainly  indicates  the  extent  of  the  diseaie. 
One  of  these  preparations  consisted  of  a  clear  solution  of  sulphate 
of  morphia,  colored  pinkish  by  aniline  fuschine,  and  sweetened; 
the  directions  accompanying  it  \^'ere  not  very  delinlte,  but  a  dose 
containing  about  two  grains  of  sulphate  of  moiT^hia  was  to  be  taken 
three  times  a  day,  « if  necessary,'  by  the  patient,  when  suffering 
ba4!1y  from  depression  md  other  symptoms. 

*'  I  need  only  refer  to  the  frequency  of  wilful  and  accidental  poi- 
soning and  narcotiotion  by  morphia  or  opium,  as  you  are  familiar 
with  such  cases ;  but  they  are  certainly  increasing  every  year  in 
this  State," 

Among  the  proximate  causes  of  the  opium  habit,  that  wbich 
owes  its  origin  to  the  opiate  treatment  of  certain  nervous  and 
other  chronic  affections,  especially  of  the  bowels,  is  perhaps  the 
more  common »  The  prolonged  use  of  the  drug  in  such  cases, 
too  often  without  medical  sauction,  places  the  patient  in  the 
greatest  jeopardy ;  for  the  appetite,  once  acquired,  is  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  controlled*  A  late  writer,  who  says  of  him- 
self  that  he  *Miad  eaten  much  more  thati  half  a  hundred  weight 
of  opium,  equivalent  to  more  than  a  hogshead  of  laudanum,  and 
had  used  it  uuiuterniptedly  for  fifteen  yearsj  was  first  induced 
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to  take  it  for  a  disordered  condition  of  the  digestire  organs;** 
and  it  will  be  remembered  tbat  it  was  for  ar  attack  of  neuralgia 
that  De  Quincey  first  sought  the  druggist's  shop* 

In  the  extracts  from  the  letters  of  our  correspondents  given 
below,  it  will  be  noticed  tliat  frequent  mention  is  made  of  this 
habit,  as  caused  by  tbe  injudicious  and  often  unnecessary  pre- 
scription of  opium  by  the  physician.  So  grave  a  statement^  and 
one  so  generally  endorsed,  siiould  not  be  allowed  to  pass  unno- 
ticed by  those  who,  as  guardians  of  the  public  health,  are  in  no 
small  measure  responsible  for  the  moral,  as  well  as  physical, 
welfare  of  their  patients, 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  do  more  than  allude  to  the  other  pliys* 
ical  causes  that  oceasionally  lead  to  excess  in  the  use  of  opiujOt 
dependent  upon  a  depressed  condition  of  the  nervous  system^ 
induced  either  by  occupation,  overwork  with  deficient  tiutrttion; 
or  by  a  vicious  mode  of  life,  us  prostitution,  and,  sometimes,  isi- 
temperance.  Those  more  generally  exempt  from  this  rim  m 
out-of-door  laborers,  and  others  whose  oecupations  allow  m 
abundance  of  fresh  air  and  nourishijig  food,  with  regular  hours 
of  sleep.  A  deficiency  in  these  natural  stimuli^  so  essential  to 
sound  health,  promotes  a  desire  for  artificial  substitutes,  aod 
opium,  where  others  are  unavailable,  is  often  resorted  to*  la 
England,  and  we  suspect  the  same  would  be  found  true,  al- 
though to  a  less  extent^  in  our  own  country,  the  opium  habit  is 
especially  common  among  the  manufacturing  classes^  who  art 
too  apt  to  live  regardless  of  all  hygienic  laws.  The  taste  for 
opium  eating  among  soldiers  retired  from  tl^e  army  is  alluded 
to  by  a  few  of  our  correspondents.  It  seems  also  to  have  hmn 
noticed  in  England,  and  is  probably  due  to  the  habit  acqnin?d 
in  the  service,  or  to  shattered  health,  tbe  result  of  campaign 
eiposure. 

The  fact  generally  remarked  that  women  constitute  so  lilgt 
a  proportion  of  opium  takers^  is  due,  perhaps,  more  to  msil 
than  to  physical  causes.  Doomed,  often,  to  a  life  of  diaftppaii^ 
meut,  and,  it  may  he,  of  physical  and  mental  inacdon,  mi 
in  the  smaller  and  more  remote  towns,  not  unfrequBiitlji 
utter  BCclusion,  deprived  of  all  wholesome  social  diversion,  if  h 
not  strange  that  nervous  depression,  with  all  its  coueomttaat 
evils,  should  sometimes  follow^— opium  being  discreetly  setectt<i 
as  the  safest  and  most  agreeable  remedy. 
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We  muet  not  omit^  however,  one  other  most  important  cause 
of  this  liahit  referred  to  by  oar  correspondents,  and  the  most 
general  one  of  all  that  predispose  to  it.  We  allude  to  the  simple 
desire  for  stimulation, — in  the  words  of  another,  ^Hhat  innate 
propensity  of  mankind  to  supply  some  grateful  means  of  pro- 
moting the  flow  of  agreeable  thoughts,  of  emboldening  the  spirit 
to  perform  deeds  of  daring,  or  of  steeping  in  forgetful ness  the 
sense  of  daily  sorrows."*  No  climate  and  no  soil  is  without 
some  product  oT  its  own  whicli  furnishes,  at  man^s  bidding,  a 
stimulating  Ingredient  to  meet  this  universal  want.  In  an  age, 
too,  like  our  own,  of  unprecedented  mental  and  physical  activi« 
ty,  the  constant  over-exercise  of  all  the  faculties,  together  with 
ilie  cares  and  perplexities  incident  to  a  condition  of  incessant 
unrest^  create  a  keener  appetite  for  some  sort  of  stimulus.  No 
clearer  confirmation  of  the  trutli  of  this  statement  is  needed 
than  the  present  enormous  consumption  of  alcohol  and  tobacco, 
as  well  as  of  those  milder  stimulants,  tea  and  coffee,  for  which 
there  is  an  ever-increasing  demand. 

The  selection  of  opium  in  preference  to  other  stiinulauts,due 
more  often  to  a  taste,  natural  or  acquired,  is  sometimes  prompt- 
ed, as  appears  in  our  reports,  by  motives  of  expediency — the 
facility,  perhaps,  with  which  it  can  be  procured  and  taken 
without  endangering  the  reputation  for  sobriety.  lu  ojie  town 
mentioned,  it  was  thought    more  genteer'  than  alcohoL 

The  question  how  far  the  prohibition  of  alcoholic  liquors  has 
led  to  the  substitution  of  opium,  we  do  notj)ropose  to  consider. 
It  is  a  signiricant  fact,  however,  that  both  in  England  and  in 
this  country^  the  total  abstinence  movement  was  almost  imme> 
diately  followed  by  an  increased  consumption  of  opium.  In  the 
five  years  after  tins  movement  began  in  England^  the  annual 
importations  of  this  drug  had  more  than  doubled ;  and  it  was 
between  1840  and  1850,  soon  after  teetotalism  had  become  a 
fixed  fact,  that  our  own  importations  of  opium  swelled,  says  Dr, 
Calkins,  in  the  ratio  of  3.5  to  1,  and  when  prices  had  become 
enhanced  by  fifty  par  cent.f  ''The  habit  of  opium  chewing,*' 
says  Dr.  Still6,  "  has  become  very  prevalent  in  the  British 
Islaiids,  especially  since  the  use  of  alcoholic  drinks  has  been  to 
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so  great  an  extent  abandoned,  under  the  influence  of  the 
fashion  introduced  by  total  abstinence  societies,  founded  u|K>n 
mere  social  expediency,  and  not  upon  that  religious  authoritj 
which  enjoins  temperance  in  all  things,  whether  eating  or  drink- 
ingj  whether  in  alcohol  or  in  opium/'  And,  in  other  coun- 
tries, wo  And  that  wliere  the  heat  of  the  climate  or  religions 
anactnaents  restrict  the  use  of  alcohol,  the  inhabttauts  are  led 
to  seek  stimulation  in  the  use  of  opium.  More  wood,  also,  in 
his  comprehensive  History  of  Inebriating  Liquors,  states  that  the 
general  use  of  opium  and  other  exhilarating  substances,  among 
the  Mahometans,  may  date  its  origin  from  the  mandate  of  the 
Prophet  forbidding  wine*  These  statements  accord  with  the 
observations  of  several  of  our  correspondents,  wlio  attribute  tiie 
increasing  use  of  opium  to  the  difiiculty  of  obtaining  aleoholie 
drinks.  It  is  a  curious  and  interesting  fact,  on  the  other  haiid^ 
that  in  Turkey,  while  the  use  of  wine  of  late  years  has  iih 
creased,  that  of  opium  has  as  certainly  declined. 

We  had  almost  omitted  to  mention  one  source  of  the  opium 
appetite,  more  than  once  referred  to  by  our  correspondents: 
we  allude  to  the  taste  implanted  in  infancy  and  childhood  by 
nursery  medication.  When  it  is  remembered  that  nearly  ill 
the  various  soothing  sirups  contain  this  drug,  or  some  one  of 
its  preparations,  in  greater  or  less  proportion,  it  will  nol  be 
surprising  that  such  a  result  should  sometimes  follow. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  letters  of  our  correspondents 
contain  replies  and  the  question  as  to  the  increase,  and  tlie 
causes  of  increase  where  they  exist|  of  the  opium  babll  ia 
Massachusetts  ■ — 

Ayer. — "Those  addicted  to  opium  are  all  females;  and  most  of 
them  contracted  the  liabit  from  tlie  nm  of  physicians'  prescripiioiid 
during  sickness." 

Belchertown, — "  A  few  oases  atnong  the  lower  ctasaes,  where  it  b 
resorted  to  as  a  stimulant " 

JBarr€. — "  Yes.  Primarily  by  medical  advice  for  relief  of  patn ; 
and  then  suffered  to  relapse  into  eon  finned  opium  eatetm,  I  thiak 
through  the  fault  of  their  medical  advisers  " 

Uhilniark. — "Five  cases  reported,  originating  in  opiate  preicrip- 
tiona." 

Vlark^burg* — I  think  it  on  the  increase,  because  dootarm  pre- 
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eeribe  it  more  indiscriminatdy  now  tban  formerly,  thus  establishing 
the  h libit  with  the  patients." 

Concord, — "There  are  a  few  instancea  in  which  opiates  are 
injuriously  used.  In  every  case  that  has  come  under  my  ohserva* 
tion,  it  haA  resulted  from  the  use  of  iatoiiGating  Hquor^  and  as  a 
substitute  for  thenru" 

I>t€lham,~^''  Several  nervous  women  take  opium  here." 

EaMham. — "I  think  the  use  of  opium  has  slightly  increased, 
mostly  among  females." 

Mvereti. — "  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  use  of  opium  has 
increased  of  late  years,  it  being  considered  more  *  genteel '  than 
alcohol" 

Fairhavm, — Opium  is  used  without  medical  advnce  and  not 
for  the  relief  of  paiu.  The  use  has  increased  of  late  years.  Man 
naturally  requires,  or  thinks  he  rc^quires,  stimulants  of  some  sort- 
People  live  very  differently  from  the  way  they  should;  food^ 
labor,  exposure  to  changes  of  weather,  insufficiency  of  clothing, 
these  afect  the  system  physically  and  morally  in  so  many  ways, 
that  longings  are  produced  for  Fomething  to  make  them  feel  more 
comfortable;  opium  will  do  it  and  is  as<id*" 

Oranbj/, — Two  cases  reported,  originating  medically." 

MouUeij. — "Opinm  is  used  otherwise  than  by  advice,  and  the 
habit  is  increasing*  It  seems  to  me  lliat  the  general  tendency  to 
use  some  stimulant  has  an  influence.  The  use  of  opium  as  a  stim- 
ulant is  becoming  better  known,  and  the  restraint  of  an  adverse 
public  opinion  is  less  felt." 

HlmdciU. — "  There  are  probably  half  a  dozen  opium  eaters  here, 
all  females  but  one  \  the  habit  was  originally  contracted  in  these 
e^kfl«g  by  means  of  the  opiate  treatment  of  neuralgia." 

LmerttL — "  One  opium  eater  in  town^ — a  woman — who  first  took 
th€  drug  for  the  relief  of  pain. 

NewbttrypoTL — **  I  think  the  use  of  opium  and  its  preparations 
Is  confined  to  elderly  people.  The  young  and  middle-aged  are 
more  addicted  to  tobacco." 

North  Andov^, — We  have  a  few  people  who  use  opium  as  a 
stimulant." 

SArewabur^. — "Of  seven  habitual  opium  eaters  within  my  obser- 
vation, five  began  the  use  by  medical  prescription,  and  were  unable 
to  leave  it  oC  All  are  persons  past  the  middle  age,  and  all  have 
used  the  drug  many  years." 

Sv^ampscotL — "  The  use  of  opium  in  its  varions  forms  has  mate- 
Hally  increased  within  the  last  ten  years.  It  is  usetJ,  in  many 
cases,  in  place  o(  rum.    I  know  of  one  person  who  takes  two 
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ounces  of  landamim  daily,  as  a  substitute  for  alcobolic  stlm^anl^ 
and  nttends  to  bis  business  re^larly," 

Stomfmm, — "Preparations  of  opium  are  nsed  hj  ft  eertmn  pof* 
tion  of  tbe  population  for  puiposes  of  stimulus  and  eedation^  Tritli« 
out  medical  advice.  1  tbiuk  that  the  practice  bas  inereiised  of 
years,  and  that  the  cause  mainly  consists  in  overwork  ;  the  «M 
with  wbicb  opium  can  b€  procured,  and  the  facility  of  ada^iti* 
tration  without  leaving  worlc,  contributing  to  it®  aeleciion,** 

Truro. — A  number  of  persons  in  town  who  bave  coiitli3iie<d  tbt 
use  of  opium,  which  waa  given  in  the  litest  iDstanee  lo  nsiitiv 
paiu." 

Ukbridge.—^^  One  case  cited  of  habitual  opiuni  eating,  origlnatiiig 
in  the  opiate  treatment  of  neuralgia.** 

Warnmck, — The  preparations  of  opium  are  not  erten^itvcly  vmt 
I  think  that  in  most  towns  the  ahuse  has  increased,  arising  fitifo  I 
tbe  too  free  employment  of  opium  in  chronic  dis^eaiics.'' 

Wetttfielil — "  I  have  reason  to  believe  this  practice  exceed iiigfy 
common  among  certain  classea  of  people  who  crave  the  eflbeta  of  a 
stimulant,  but  will  not  risk  their  reputation  for  temperance  by  talk- 
ing alcoholic  beverages." 

WatertattJti. — "I  know  of  rery  few  opium  eaters,  and  the  numbir 
is  not  increasing*  The  sub-cutaneous  use  of  morphia  tends  stfongiT 
to  recstablinh  tlie  habit." 

Upton, — "  Preparations  of  opium  are  used  in  a  few  easefl,  txm* 
menced  when  suftering  from  severe  and  continuous  pain,  and  fol- 
lowed until  tlie  habit  became  fixed  " 

Worcester. — Information  has  been  collected  by  our  corrtispaiitol 
from  several  practitioners,  as  Ibllows  t- — 

I  have  talked  with  some  of  our  most  intelligent  apothecari<^ 
who  tell  me  that  the  use  of  opium  is  greatly  increased,  especiitllj 
among  w^omen.  The  reasons  which  one  gave  are  these  :  Tbe  dac* 
tors  are  prescribinfc  it  more  to  their  patients,  and  thus  the  haHt  b 
acquired.  There  is  also  the  desire  for  some  form  of  etimiiUmt 
Alcoholic  stimulants  being  prohibited,  many  have  resorted  lo  tfe^ 
use  of  opium<^ 

"  Opium  eating  is  undoubtedly  very  common  in  this  cotntnttnH^^ 
but  wljethcr  on  the  increase  I  have  no  means  of  knowing*^  I 
Bmggists  tell  me  that  they  sell  a  great  deal  more  ofriitm  md  I 
morj»bia  to  the  people  than  tfiey  used  to,  and  that  it  b  Qfted  by  I 
women  and  others,  who  could  not  take  alcohohc  liquof^  wit^QAt  I 
pubHcity,    I  recognixe  no  '  more  misuse  of  theie  Ibaii  I 

formerly."  I 

"Another  gave  it  aa  bis  opinion  that  ^tlie  uie  of  o|iiiuii  ioili  I 
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various  preparations  la  mcreasing  amojig  the  people  as  a  stinmlantj 
and  h  now  being  used  to  an  alarming  extent.  I  believe  this  to  be 
^lue  largely  to  tbe  unpopulurity  and  restricted  use  of  alcaholio 
HqnoFB^  I  believe  tbere  ii  a  natural  craving  for  some  artificial 
stlmtUant  ^ntk  almost  every  human  being,  which  m  greatly  increased 
by  the  cm-ttM  and  periileiities  of  lite,  and  tberetbre  iji  more  apparent 
M  age  ftdvancea*  This  desire  should  be  satisfied  by  the  milder  and 
least  injurious  drinks,  m  beer,  light  wines,  etc."* 

Another  states,  "I  think  opium  and  its  preparations  are  used  to 
a  considerable  extent  as  stimulants,  and  am  inclined  to  the  opinion 
that  such  use  is  increasing,  a^d  that  such  increase  is  due,  in  some 
degree,  to  the  CKcitementa,  suifering  and  mental  disquietude  result- 
ing from  the  late  war," 

CXitUon* — Our  apothecariea  inform  me,"  says  our  correspondent^ 
that  **  the  use  of  opium  Is  steadily  increasing  among  the  people. 
I  know  of  no  particular  cause  for  such  increase,  except  the  inju- 
dicious advioe  of  aome  physicians," 

Pr^MOQtL — "  The  preparations  of  opium  are  used  by  the  people 
to  some  extent,  otherwise  than  medicinally,  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  habitual  use  of  opium  has  increased  of  late  years  or 
not;  but  my  opinion^  based  upon  conversation  with  those  who  sell 
It,  Is  that  it  has  not,  in  this  vicinity,  being  confined  mostly,  if  not 
wholly,  to  elderly  people;  and  that  young  people  are  not  formiug 
the  habit." 

Moiton, — Among  the  twenty  or  thirty  druggists  consulted,  there 
seems  to  be  a  diversity  of  opinion  on  this  subject*  Many  tiever 
sell  opium  without  a  physician's  order,  others  have  Little  or  no  call 
for  it,  while  others  have  several  habitual  customers.  The  following 
statements  are  among  the  most  important : — 

"  Believes  the  habit  of  opium  eating  diminishing,  m  he  hai?  fewer 
ealls  than  formerly^  He  has  only  a  single  customer,  at  present,  who 
sometimes  buys  half  a  drachm  of  opium  daily  " 

"  Has  no  regular  customers,  as  he  makes  it  a  rule  not  to  sell  irreg- 
ularly, and  has  advanced  his  price  on  such  transient  sides.  Heo- 
ogniEes  the  fact  that  the  habit  is  a  general  one  in  the  community; 
bat  believes  the  abuse  will  be  found  more  common  in  the  country, 
where  the  drug  can  be  obtained  freely,  and  where  stimulants  are 
IfiflA  available."^ 

"  Hiis  two  regular  customers,  who  each  average  one  ounce  of 
opium  every  two  weeks  " 

"  Has  one  customer  who  buys  half  an  ounce  of  opium  at  a  time. 
The  number  of  calls  is  less  than  formerly.    Has  observed  that  vet- 
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eran  soldiers  who  contracted  the  habit  in  the  amy  hospitals  *re 
still  addicted  to  the  use  of  opium," 

Sells  a  very  small  quantity  of  opitim  in  the  course  of  the  year 
to  the  class  of  customers  alluded  to.  States  that  the  sale^  of  ihv 
opium  preparations  to  the  country  trade  is  out  of  all  proportion  to 
that  of  other  drugs.  Explains  the  ^ct  hy  the  nniversal  appetite 
for  stimulants  or  excitement  City  people  have  amusemetits^  social 
enjoyments  and  alcohol ;  country  people  have  less  of  these.  Thinki 
that  returned  soldiers  are  rather  prone  to  the  iiabit,  having  coo- 
tracted  it  in  the  army.  Would  look  for  the  opiam  abuse  father  in 
the  suburbs  and  in  the  country  than  in«the  city," 

"  Sells  less  than  he  did  five  years  ago^  Thinks  chloral  and  bri>- 
mide  of  potassium  are  taking  the  place  of  opiates.** 

"Has  six  habitual  customers,  some  of  them,  raerehants,  who  td^e 
the  dose  of  opium  or  morphine  before  commencing  daily  business. 
The  demand  is  steady  without  any  apparent  increase.  Has  not 
a  marked  tendency  to  kleptomania  among  customers  of  this  d 

"There  is  less  call  than  ibrmerlyj  due  possibly  to  reci'Eit  eh 
of  location." 

Has  noticed  no  increase  in  the  call  for  the  opium  preparmti 
Thinks  that  physician®  are  not  sufficiently  careful  in  regulating  and 
restrictmg  the  use  of  opium  before  it  becomt^s  a  habit." 

"In  an  experience  of  twenty-five  years  has  observed  no  decided 
increase  in  the  habit  of  opium  eating*  Beoognizes  the  eorrebitloii 
in  the  abuse  of  opium  and  of  alcohoL  The  opium  habit  frequently 
begins  in  the  use  of  opium  medicinally.  Veteran  soldiers^  as  a 
classj  are  addicted  to  it,  and  several  cases  have  been  observed  among 
Itahan  hand-organists," 

"  Thinks  the  abuse  is  not  uncommon  in  the  community^  but  that 
it  is  leas  in  Boston  than  elsewhere.  Would  look  for  it  mther 
among  professional  men,  than  among  the  poorer  classea," 

**  Has  observed  a  slight  increase  in  tlie  call  for  o|>ium^  esprailty 
in  the  form  of  laudanum  and  paregoric.  Cannot  ex|4ain  the  cm* 
of  such  increase*" 

"Of  calls  for  opium  and  laudannm^  thinks  there  arc  ftwer  thm 
formerly.  For  paregoric,  there  is  a  greater  demand  for  domeilio 
use ;  and  for  morphia^  there  h  an  increased  ciill,  observed  ehkij 
among  the  prostitutes  of  the  West  End^  who  take  it  Ibr  tli# 
sedative  effect " 

"From  his  own  experience,  believes  that  the  habit  of  opium 
eating  has  increased  within  the  last  five  years  from  50  to  75  pt*r 
cent*    Never  sells  the  drug  without  a  physician's  preBcHption,  bul 
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has  on  an  average  five  or  six  daily  applications  for  some  one  of  its 

preparations.    It  is  largely  taken  by  prostitutes." 

Has  six  habitual  customers,  who  take  in  variouB  amounts  the 

different  pi-eparationa  of  opianu" 

"  Has  but  one  customer  and  that  a  noted  Temperance  lecturer,^' 
*'  Hafi  no  regular  customers,  but  has  a  good  many  purchasers 

from  tbe  country,  thirty  or  forty  at  the  least.    Is  decidedly  of  the 

opinion  that  the  habit  is  increasiug  " 

The  preparations  of  opium  reported  as  more  oommonly  used 
are,  besides  the  drag  itself,  laudanum,  paregoric,  sulphate  of 
morphia  atid,  occasionally,  McMunii's  Elixir.  Whea  a  more 
prompt  and  stimulating  effect  is  desired,  as  is  often  the  case 
with  those  who  have  been  addicted  to  alcohol,  laudanum  may 
be  preferred.  The  sulphate  of  morphia  seems  to  be  growing  in 
favor,  its  color  and  less  bulk  facilitating  concealment,  and  be- 
ing free  from  the  more  objectionable  properties  of  opium- 
This  salt  is  not  only  taken  internally,  but  is  sometimes  used 
hypodermically.  In  one  case  reported  iu  Boston,  the  whole 
body  was  covered  with  the  scars  left  by  the  punctures  of  the 
injecting  instrument.  Paregoric  is  also  largely  used  as  a  stim- 
ulant, although,  as  a  sedative  in  nursery  praotieef  it  has  been 
to  a  great  extent  superseded  by  the  so-called  soothing  sirups," 
in  which  opium  is  the  active  ingredient,  as  it  is  also  in  the 
various  other  abominable  compounds  which  pass  under  the 
name  of  cough  sirups,  pectorals,  cholera  medicines,  paiu 
killers,  etc. 

Our  Scituate  correspondent  reports  that  infants  in  that  town 
are  unmercifully  drugged  with  soothing  sirups. 

In  Winchester,  also,  these  nostrums  are  mentioned  as  quite 
common,  having  quite  displaced  paregoric  in  the  nursery*  The 
basis  of  what  is  known  as  Winslow^s  Soothing  Hirup  is  mor- 
phia. A  recent  analysis  of  a  sample  of  this  medicine  gave  one 
grain  of  the  alkaloid  to  an  ounce  of  the  sirup  ;  the  dose  for 
ati  infant,  as  directed,  being  four  or  five  times  that  usually  re- 
garded as  safe,*  Godfrey's  Cordial  is  also  used  for  a  similar 
purpose,  containing  more  than  a  grain  of  opium  to  tlie  ounce. 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  enumerate  the  fearful  consequences 
of  the  prolonged  and  excessive  use  of  opium.  If  less  m.irked 
ill  its  immediate  effects  than  alcohol,  it  is  far  more  sure  of  its 

*  Opium  aod  lh«  Opium  Appetjit. 
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victim,  loterferingj  by  its  peculiar  action  upon  the  nervous 
system,  with  the  processes  of  waste  and  repair,  md  with  the 
important  functions  of  digestion  and  secretion,  its  poisonous 
effects  sooner  or  later  begin  to  be  apparent  in  the  gradital 
emaciation,  shrunken  skin  and  sallow  countenance.  Enfeeble- 
ment  of  the  mental  powers,  as  well  as  of  the  moral  sense,  fol' 
lows  in  its  course,  and  the  patient  ultimately  sinks  into  a  caa- 
dition  of  wretchedness  and  often  of  terrible  and  hopeless  suffer^ 
ing»  succeeded  in  the  offspring,  if  such  there  should  chance  to  be, 
by  insanity  or  other  form  of  nervous  disease,  and  not  uufre> 
qnently  by  an  aggravated  taste  for  every  form  of  stimulant 
Among  the  more  common  evidences  of  moral  deterioration,  are 
kleptomania,  as  noticed  by  at  least  one  of  our  correBpoudents, 
and  a  marked  propensity  to  untruthfulness* 

It  is  said  that  longevity  among  opium  eaters  is  by  no  means 
rare,  and  not  a  few  elderly  persons  are  reported  by  our  oorre- 
Bpondents,  who  are  addicted  to  the  habit;  but  it  is  more  Uifto 
probable  tliat,  in  these  cases,  it  was  contracted  at  a  period  wlieu 
length  of  life  was  already  assured,  and  when  stimulation,  uu- 
less  excessive,  is  less  liable  to  be  followed  by  the  baneful  effects 
of  earlier  indulgence.  "  The  man  who  at  twenty  takes  opium,'" 
says  Poqueville^*  seldom  lives  beyond  the  age  of  thirty  or 
thirty-six*" 

It  may  be  added  that  the  opium  habit  is  rarely  recovered 
from  "  Having  used  the  drug  for  some  time/-  runs  a  Cliineae 
edict,  "  the  men  accustomed  to  it  can  by  no  means  relinr|uisti 
it;  their  faces  become  as  sharp  as  a  sparrow's,  and  their  beads 
sink  between  their  shoulders  in  the  form  of  a  dove  ;  the  poEsoa 
flows  into  their  inmost  vitals,  physic  cannot  cure  their  disease, 
and  repentance  comes  too  late  for  reform/'  It  has  been  esli* 
mated  that  about  one  in  six  of  those  addicted  to  aloobot 
reforms,  while  among  opium  eaters  success  in  such  an  attempt 
is  extremely  rare. 

The  consideration  of  a  remedy  for  this  habit,  if  such  ther^ 
be,  hardly  falls  within  our  ijrovince.  We  may,  perhaps,  be 
pardoned  the  suggestion  however,  that,  based  as  it  is  upon  a 
craving  that  no  laws  can  eradicate,  the  allowance  of  those 
milder  stimulants,  everywhere  in  use  in  Coritlnental  Europe* 
might  aid,  at  least,  iti  lessening  the  consumption  of  both  aloo^ 
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hoi  and  opium.  It  is  an  instructive  fact  that,  in  the  historj  of 
legislation,  whether  against  opium,  alcohol,  tobacco  or  coffee, 
for  all  have,  at  different  periods,  been  the  subjects  of  legislative 
enactment,  in  no  instance  has  the  end  sought  been  reached. 
Substitution,  or  successful  evasion,  has  been  the  immediate  con- 
sequence of  all  such  efforts.  In  countries  where  the  culture  of 
the  vine  prevails,  drunkenness  and  opium  eating  are  compara- 
tively almost  unknown.  It  is  certainly  not  unreasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  permitted  use  of  the  lighter  wines,  and,  among 
malt  wines,  of  lager  beer,  and  the  promotion  of  wine  manufac- 
ture would  tend  to  the  prevention  of  the  latter  habit,  and,  in 
time,  go  far  towards  solving  the  vexed  question  which  of  late 
seems  to  have  disturbed  the  public  mind. 

23 
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THE  EPFECTS  ON  HEALTH  OF  THE  TISE  OF  SEWING- 
MACHINES  MOVED  BY  FOOT-POWER, 


Tins  inquiry  relates  specially  to  the  iufluence  of  sewi 
cliiiies,  driven  by  foot-power,  upon  tho  physical  oouditloii 
women,  and  has  been  undertaken  in  pursuauce  of  a  geoa 
plan  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Health  with  the  view  of  ascerta' 
ing,  if  possible,  the  influence  exercised  by  certain  professio 
trades  and  occupations  upon  health  and  longevity,  as  well  as 
learn  to  what  extent  the  so-called    industrial  diseases''  pmiil 
iu  this  State.  4 

The  history  of  the  sowing^macliino  is  iDtereetitig,  as  showiap 
how  by  slow  and  gradual  steps,  and  by  the  independent  efforte 
of  different  individuals,  this  triumph  of  mechanism  was  Godly 
perfected.  For  many  years  efforts  had  been  made  to  constraei 
an  apparatus,  which  should  produce  an  automatic  imitation  of 
sewing.  The  earlier  machines  coDtrived  for  this  purpose  were 
made  to  grasp  a  needle  as  in  hand  working,  push  it  through 
cloth,  and  pull  it  out  on  the  other  side,  but  these  rude  coa 
Tances  were  not  found  practically  usefuL  Several  later 
tempts s  both  iu  England  and  France,  were  in  a  measure  sucoc» 
ful,  and  inventions  were  patented  in  both  of  these  countries, 
which  really  involved  many  of  the  essential  features  of  the 
modern  sewing-machine.  Thus  a  patent  was  granted  in  France 
in  1834  to  M.  Thimonier  for  a  machine  adapted  to  sowing  pur- 
poses, which  produced,  by  means  of  a  crochet  needle  the  so- 
called  chain-stitch^  while  in  England,  a  patent  for  a  somowhil 
similar  apparatus  was  obtained  by  Newton  and  Archibald  ia 
1844.  In  the  United  States  a  patent  was  issued  iu  lo 
Walter  Hunt  for  a  machine  for  producing  the  shuttle  or  lock 
stitch,  while  J,  J.  Greenongh  obtained  in  1842  a  patent  for  a 
machine  using  the  double-pointed  needle,  and  intended  for  heav| 
leather  work. 
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But  to  Elias  Howe,  Jr.,  of  Cambrifige,  is  now  universally 
awarded  the  merit  of  haying  invented  and  introduced  to  the 
public  Ihe  first  practical  machine  suitable  for  general  purpose? 
of  sewing,  which  produced  a  stitch  by  ntieans  of  two  threads,  a 
Tertical  needle  with  the  eye  in  the  point,  and  a  small  elm t tie 
for  interlocking  the  stitch.  His  patent  bears  date  of  September 
10,  1846,  but  his  invention  was  made  and  described  several 
years  previously.  Mr.  Howe's  original  machine  contained  many 
imperfections,  the  chief  of  which  was  in  the  feeding  mechauigtn 
and  tlje  shuttle,  but  these  were  speedily  modified  and  improved, 
particularly  by  the  inyention  of  Mr.  Wilson^  known  as  the 
rotating  Ijook,  designed  as  a  substitute  for  the  shuttle,  and  com- 
bined with  a  new  method  of  propelling  the  stuEF,  Other  im* 
provemcnts  are  adapted  for  making  a  Tariety  of  stitches  or  per- 
forming: some  special  work,  such  as  oiaking  buttoa-holesj  but 
whatever  merits  they  may  individually  possess,  they  must  all 
be  regarded  as  modifications  of  the  original  machine  of  Mr. 
Howe,  all  being  more  or  less  dependent  upon  the  apparatus 
originally  patented  by  him. 

The  machine  of  Mn  Howe  having  been  displayed  at  various 
exhibitions,  and  extensively  advertised  at  a  low  price,  was 
Bpeedily  introduced  into  general  use,  effecting  a  complete  revo- 
lution in  several  branches  of  manufacturing  industry,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  manufacture  of  shirts,  clothing,  boots,  hats  and 
caps. 

With  this  important  accession  to  the  productive  force  of 
female  labor,  the  products  of  their  industry  have  been  very 
greatly  augmented.  It  is  estimated  that  one  machine  does  the 
w*ork  of  at  least  six  pairs  of  hands,  and  the  consequence  is  that 
those  articles  which  it  assists  to  make,  are  now  furnidied  in 
much  greater  profusion  than  before.  The  abundant  supply  has 
effected  a  very  material  reduction  in  the  price  of  these  com- 
modities, wliile  their  cheapness  places  them  within  the  uieans 
of  a  larger  number.  The  increased  consumption  stimulates  in 
turn  a  demand  for  an  increased  supply,  and  the  impuke  thus 
given  to  manufacture  creates  a  demand  for  more  operatives, 
the  result  of  wliich  is  that  the  number  of  persons  employed  m 
this  industry  constantly  increases. 

Fears  were  expressed  when  this  machine  was  first  introduced^ 
that  it  would  hgure  needle-women  by  reducing  their  wages  and 
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throwing  large  numbers  out  of  emplojmeiit,  so  lliat  iu  wmj 
parts  of  England  its  introduction  was  Tiolenllj  opposed  by  tbe 
trades  uiitoas.  It  is  stated,  for  iastanoe,  that  at  StafTord*  where 
women  are  extensively  emplojed,  the  agent  of  the  Howe  mt- 
chtne  having  attempted  to  introduce  it  to  their  notice  in  the 
market- place,  was  assailed  by  a  mob  and  compel  led  to  leafe  tlid 
towii,  wbile  as  recently  as  iu  1864,  complaint  is  made  in  ih$ 
**  London  Times"  that  the  use  of  the  aiachine  was  not  pofd 
mitted  to  tailors  and  shoemakers  connected  with  trades  uniaaM 
in  that  city,  | 

In  this  respect  the  sewirig-macliiDo  has  had  to  contend  wrtli 
the  usual  objections  which  have  ever  been  raised  against  Iabo^ 
saving  inventions;  viz.,  tliat  they  create  a  diniirmtion  in  tbt 
demand  for  human  labor,  and  thus  deprive  multitudes  of  peo* 
pie  of  employment. 

The  obvious  reply  to  this  allegation  is,  that,  as  a  matter  of 
factf  experience  1ms  demonstrated  tliat  the  demand  for  hutnaa 
industry  is  not  diminished^  but  very  greatly  increased  by  the 
introduction  of  machinery-  *'The  evils  necessarily  incident  te 
its  introduction  are  slight,  partial,  and  transient.  They  reacN 
only  to  the  surface  of  society,  aflect  but  small  portions  of  the 
community,  and  speedily  pass  away*  The  benefits  arisiog  from 
the  same  source  are  substantial,  universal^  permanent.  They 
are  seen  everywhere,  felt  everywhere,  and  must  abide  forever.** 
In  other  respects  has  this  invention  proved  a  benefit  to  theeom- 
munity,  for  il  has  brought  into  existence  uumerous  largo  &€to> 
ries,  doTOted  to  the  manufacture  of  tliese  macbines,  also  of 
needles  and  a  particular  kind  of  thread,  and  as  the  Amencan 
machines  have  ttius  far  maintained  their  superior  reputalion  for 
mechanical  accuracy,  general  appearance  and  clieapuess,  U» 
demand  for  tlicm  in  Europe  hos  steadily  increased  notwiUistaad* 
ing  tlie  hostility  which  was  at  first  evinced,  The  result  of  lliis 
is,  that  a  now  and  important  addition  ha§  been  made  to  our  list 
of  foreign  exports. 

The  following  table,  prepared  with  great  care  by  Messrs* 
Wheeler  ife  Wilson,  will  perhaps  express  more  intelligibly  the 
actual  ditTerence  in  tlio  amount  of  time  required  to  stitch  cer- 
tain garments  by  machine  and  by  band: — 
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The  sewingmftchme  had  not  long  been  in  trod  need  before  it 
began  to  be  alleged  Umt  certain  ill  eflects  were  caused  by  its 
use.  These  coniplaiuts,  ongiiiatiug  among  a  few  workwomeD, 
obtained  credence  with  prominent  physiciaijSj  and  very  general 
apprehensions  were  expressed  as  to  the  deteriorating  effects  of 
this  labor.  Until  a  few  years,  however,  all  researches  xipon  this 
question  have  been  confined  to  the  experience  of  a  very  limited 
number  of  women,  for  the  most  part  those  presenting  them- 
selves for  treatment  at  the  hospitals,  or  else  from  a  cursory  visit 
to  some  large  workshop,  so  that  the  facts  elicited  would  seem 
insufileioat  to  justify  any  absolute  conclusions. 

Dr,  A*  K«  Gardner  *  as  early  as  in  1860  gave  it  as  his  opinion, 
founded  upon  many  years  study  of  machines  of  all  patterns,  that 
tliis  invention  is  the  greatest  boon  of  tlie  nineteenth  century, 
especially  to  the  female,  and  that  without  an  appreciable  draw- 
back.  He  avers  that  no  injurious  effects  whatever  are  caused  by 
it,  beyond  the  exhaustion  which  is  necessarily  felt  from  thisj  as 
from  every  other  overwork,  Finding,'*  he  says,  *'  no  proof 
that  physical  disease  originates  from;  or  is  even  aggravated  by, 
Uie  use  of  the  so  wing*  machine,  I  am  forced  to  believe  that  in 
the  moderate  use  of  the  muscles  of  the  lower  extremities,  the 
analogy  holds  good  in  this  as  in  every  other  form  of  labor,  that 

*  The  Hygiene  of  the  Sewing  M«chms.  Amerii^aa  Mediesl  Tim«i,  1860. 
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use  streiigthetis  the  organs  ;  tbat  while  the  use  of  half  the  bodj 
is  not  so  conducive  to  health  J  or  to  an  equal  developcnent  of 
the  eutiro  body,  as  if  the  whole  frame  were  exercised,  that  il  is 
certainly  better  than  no  exercise  at  all,  which  falls  to  the  lot  of 
the  confined  Uaad- sewers. 

Dr.  Vernoia  on  tlie  other  hand,  published  an  article  in  the 
*Aiinales  d'HygiiSnc  Publiques'  *  in  1862,  maintaining  that  in 
the  ease  of  both  male  and  female  operatives,  the  movements  of 
the  lower  limbs  produced  an  irritation  of  the  sheaths  and  tan^ 
dons  of  the  extensor  and  flexor  muscles,  inducing  attacks  of 
crampf  followed  at  times  by  partial  paralysis,  and  causing,  alfio, 
in  the  case  of  females  just  beginning  the  use  of  the  machiae, 
the  development  of  a  peculiar  nervous  excitement* 

Dr,  William  Ord^  in  his  report  on  the  sanitary  circumstances 
of  dressmakers  and  other  needle-women  in  London  (isixth  Be* 
port  of  the  Medical  OffiGe  of  the  Privy  Council,  1863,  p.  881), 
describes  the  condition  of  several  large  workshops  where 
machine  work  was  done,  and  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
wherever  the  work  is  constant  and  regular,  the  iiiQuenee  of  the 
sewing-machine  is  for  the  most  part  beneficial  to  the  workers, 
inasmuch  as  they  can  earn  at  least  half  as  much  again  as  needle- 
workers  J  whether  payment  is  made  according  to  time  or  bj 
the  piece*  lie  is,  moreover,  of  the  opinion  that  tlie  circuia* 
stances  of  the  muscles  of  the  limbs  and  truok  being  kept  m 
moderate  exercise,  associated  with  the  power  of  procuring  good 
food,  tends  to  improve  the  health  of  the  machinist.  On  tJic  otliar 
hand,  he  admits  that  the  cramped  position  which  the  opemloril 
forced  to  assume  causes  at  times  pain  in  the  chest  and  indigei* 
tion,  while  in  some  otiier  instances  headache  and  giddiness  ait 
produced  by  tlie  constant  rattle  of  the  machines*  Moreoter»  i 
certain  class  of  delicate  women,  unused  to  hard  living  or  mm- 
cnlar  toil,  are  greatly  exhausted  by  this  particular  work,  just  as 
a  clerk  would  be  by  digging.  Borne  such  women  were  seen  by 
Dr,  Ord,  who  according  to  the  evidence  of  observers,  had  grora 
old  with  great  rapidity,  at  the  rate  of  five  or  six  years  in  three. 

In  IbtiO,  M*  Guibout,  physician  to  the  HOpital  £!?aint  Ltoois,'* 
in  Paris,  read  a  paper  before  the  "  Socifet^  Mddicale  des  H5pil- 
aux,"  in  wluch  he  gives  his  experience  touchhig  the  inconven- 
iences  of  the  sowiiig-machine,  based  upon  the  testimony  of  i 

•  Am.  d'Hyg.  Pub,,  X8«a,  3e  «ric,  t  XVTL,  p.  UT- 
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few  operators  who  had  preBented  tljemselves  for  treatment.  In 
this  paper  he  cites  several  instances  of  women  who  liad  suffered 
severely  from  the  long  continued  alternate  movement  of  the 
lower  limbs,  and  the  swaying  of  the  body.  The  chief  ailments 
complained  of  were  loss  of  flesh  and  strength,  leucorrhoea  and 
the  local  nervous  irritation  alluded  to  by  Dr.  ¥ernois.  One  of 
these  women,  who  had  been  obliged  to  give  up  her  place  on  ac- 
count of  these  symptoms  asserted,  'Hhat  out  of  five  hundred 
employed  in  the  factory  with  her,  at  least  two  hundred  sulTored 
as  she  didy  so  that  the  operatives  were  constantly  changing, 
noiie  of  them  bein^  able  to  remain  long.  Those  who  entered 
strong  and  well  were  soon  obliged  to  leave,  weak  and  emaciated." 
The  opinions  of  M  Guibout,  based  upon  the  doubtful  testimony 
of  a  limited  number  of  women  found  wide  acceptance  in  this 
country  m  well  as  in  Europe,  and  not  unnaturally  excited  very 
general  apprehensions  that  serious  physical  injuries  must 
result  from  this  kind  of  labor. 

Shortly  after  this,  Dr.  Fournier  encountered  in  the  hospital 
a  girl  18  years  old,  affected  with  a  paralysis  of  sensation  of  tha 
entire  plantar  surface  of  the  foot,  extending  to  the  deep  parts^ 
caused  by  the  prolonged  contact  with  the  metallic  pedal ;  and 
the  extensive  publication  of  this  case  added  to  the  alarm. 

The  results  of  a  series  of  observations  made  by  Dr.  Espagne»* 
Professor  at  tho  Montpellier  University,  upon  a  portion  of  the 
inmates  of  a  public  institution  in  that  city,  numbering  in  all 
14*3,  were  published  in  1869*  Although  the  substitutioii  of  an 
artificial  motive- power  is  strongly  advocated  by  this  writer,  the 
opinion  is  expressed  that  the  use  of  the  machine  with  foot- 
power  does  not  exercise  any  general  deleterious  influence  upon 
the  health  of  those  operating  it,  apart  from  general  fatigue  and 
muscular  pain. 

It  is  to  Dr*  E.  Decaisne,!  however,  that  we  are  indebted  for 
the  only  extensive  inquiries  thus  far  made  upon  this  subject, 
begun  originally  among  the  families  of  his  acquaintance,  and 
followed  up  among  professional  operatives,  occupying  in  all  tlie 
space  of  about  two  years, 

UoDrp^llier;  Mootpeltier  Mt^^iical,  niai^ 

t  Lm  ma«hm«£fc  coudret     ta  s«nt(^  des  <iavn^r«sr  Vmf  Dr.      DecwiiriQ.   Ann*  d*tXygM 
Pub.,         2«  serle,  t.  XXXIV.,  p.  106. 
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These  iiiTestigatioiis^  extending  to  m  largo  a  number  of  wo- 
men ^  and  prosecuted  in  so  thorougli  and  metliodleal  a  maniier, 
were  stimulated,  it  would  appear,  bj  the  obserTatioiis  of  M. 
Guibout,  aud  as  the  conclumoas  arrived  at  must  earr/  wi^h 
them  verj  great  weight,  it  would  seem  wortii  while  to  trausfer 
to  these  pages  tr  portion  of  the  article. 

The  total  number  of  women  examined  was  661,  varjing  io 
age  from  16  to  25,  all  accustomed  to  about  the  same  kind  of 
food,  and  subject  to  simitar  hygienic  conditions,  except  Uml 
while  B80  were  employed  in  shops,  281  worked  at  home.  Of 
these  880  working  in  shops,  127  liad  worked  at  least  thite 
years,  348  at  least  two  years,  and  186  at  least  one  jear.  All 
were  very  carefully  quest ioued  as  to  the  effects  of  their  work 
upon  the  muscular  system,  the  digestive  organs,  the  respiratoij 
and  circulatory  apparatus,  the  nervous  system  aud  the  Bexuil 
organs^  and  with  the  following  results: — 

The  muscular  system, — Here  the  effects  varied  with  tJie  age 
of  the  operative,  and  the  length  of  time  spent  daily  in  work. 
Thus,  in  the  case  of  312  women  between  the  ages  of  16  Q»d 
25,  104  of  tliese  working  from  eleven  to  thirteen  Iiours  datlf, 
aud  21  working  from  seven  to  eight  hours  daily,  complaiued  i^f 
fatigue,  and  ill-defined  muscular  pains,  accompanied  at  i\wm 
by  cramps  in  the  Umbs  and  pain  in  the  region  of  tbe  kidueysg 
all  of  whicli  generally  disappeared  after  a  short  rest  tn  bed* 
In  104  out  of  tiiese  812  tlie  chief  trouble  was  referred  to  tti« 
lower  extremities.  The  fatigue  and  pain  was  partieularty 
marked  in  those  who  were  just  beginning  the  use  of  the  tna* 
chine,  and  was  much  less  frequently  complained  of  aflter  a  feir 
months  experience.  In  no  instance  was  paralysis  of  the  plantir 
surface  of  the  foot  met  with,  attributable  to  the  prolonged  prM^ 
uro  of  the  foot  upon  the  pedal. 

Of  the  226  women  between  the  ages  of  25  and  35,  of  whom 
104  worked  from  eleven  to  twelve  hours  daily,  and  102  from 
eight  to  nine  hours,  82  complained  particularly  of  erampe  m 
the  legs^  61  of  general  muscular  pains,  and  29  of  pain  la  the 
kidneys.  Of  95  women  between  the  ages  of  35  and  h%  of 
whom  53  worked  from  ten  to  eleven  hours,  and  42  from  ai^t 
to  ten  hours,  IS  wore  found  to  suffer  from  cramps  iti  tbe 
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14  from  general  muscular  pains,  and  61  from  pains  in  tho  kid- 
neys* 

In  all  these  classes  it  w&s  found  that  the  amount  of  the  fatigua 
and  pain  was  greatly  diminished  with  increased  experience  in 
running  the  machino.  Among  28  women »  between  the  ages  of 
18  and  40,  working  from  three  to  four  hours  daily>  but  not 
professional  operatiTesj  no  illelfocts  were  ascribed  to  the  use  of 
the  machine. 

^eci$  itpan  the  Dig-esUve  Organs. — Of  the  661  women  ex- 
amined hy  Dr*  Decalsne,  more  than  tlircc  quarters  complained 
of  disordered  stomachs,  indigestion  etc.  The  majority,  how- 
ever, admitted  having  suifered  similarly  before  commencing 
this  work^  though  they  generally  maintained  that  these  troubles 
had  since  been  more  persistent.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  dyspep- 
sia is  found  to  i>revail  to  an  equal  extent  among  operatives  oi 
every  class,  employed  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time  daily,  it 
would  not  appear  that  any  marked  effect  was  produced  upoa 
tbe  digestive  organs  by  this  particular  work. 

MBspiraiortf  Apparaius. — ^Dyspnoea,  or  diflScult  breathing,  is 
ft  common  complaint  among  these  operatives,  but  no  more  so, 
as  was  found  upon  inquiry,  than  among  needle-women  in  gen- 
eraL  About  40  women  asserted  that  the  menstrual  discharge 
had  been  more  abundant  since  beginning  this  work,  while  some 
alleged,  that  in  this  respect  they  had  been  more  regular  than 
ever  before.  The  records  of  '*  ESpital  Lariboisi^re furnish 
no  evidence  that  miscarriages  are  especially  common  among 
this  class.  As  to  the  production  of  leucorrhoca,  500  women 
were  examined,  of  whom  306  suffered  from  this  ailment,  which 
in  most  cases,  however,  it  was  admitted,  had  existed  before  they 
began  to  work, 

Tlie  general  conclusions  arrived  at  hy  Dr.  Decaisne  from 
observations  made  on  these  G^l  women  arc  as  follows  :^ — 

1<  The  effects  of  this  work  npon  the  muscular  system  differ 
in  no  respect  from  those  of  any  other  kind  of  excessive  labor 
involving  tlio  use  of  certain  portions  of  the  body  to  the  exolu- 
ston  of  others.    The  affections  most  commonly  complained  of 
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are  musoular  pains,  pain  in  the  region  of  the  kidneys,  and 
cramps  in  the  lower  extremities ;  none  of  which,  liowever,  are 
developed  among  those  working  three  or  four  hours  dailj* 
These  pains,  cramps,  etc.,  are  most  commonly  found  anciong  b©- 
ginoers,  and  usually  diminish  after  one  has  become  accustom&d 
to  the  motion  of  the  machine. 

2.  Altliougii  it  is  etident  that  excessive  labor  must  prove  a 
powerfnl  cause  of  disorders  of  the  stomach  iu  women,  we  are 
not  justified  in  accusing  this  machine  with  producing  those 
affections  of  the  digestive  organs  which  are  met  with  in  so 
large  a  proportion  of  women  engaged  in  any  kind  of  work. 

3.  Certain  affections  of  the  respiratory  organs,  and  espociatlf 
dyspnoea,  are  met  wUli  in  about  the  same  frequency  in  machiae- 
operators  and  hand-Bewers. 

4.  The  rattle  and  jar  of  the  machine  produces  some  disoonh 
fort  at  the  beginning,  but  to  this  noise  one  soon  becomes  accu^ 
tomed,  and  no  ill  effects  upon  the  nervous  system  canbe  ii* 
cribed  to  this  cause,  as  has  been  alleged, 

5.  The  peculiar  nervous  effect  caused  by  tlie  altemate  mm^ 
ment  of  the  feet  upon  the  treadles,  npon  wfiich  so  much  streit 
is  laid  by  M,  Guibont,  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  of  extremely  rare 
occurrence  ;  and  even  where  it  occurs,  it  is  seldom  the  fault  of 
the  machine,  hut  is  connected  with  the  anterior  habits  or  monl 
perversion  of  the  operative. 

6.  Women  engaged  in  working  at  the  machine  are  not,  is 
has  been  pretended,  more  subject  than  other  working  wooien 
to  menorrhagia,  leucorrhcBa,  miscarriage  and  peritonitb,  tad 
the  cases  of  this  kind  tlmt  are  quoted,  indicate  merely  the 
results  of  work  beyond  the  strength  of  the  individual  womio< 

T.  The  use  of  the  sewing-machine,  when  employed  witbio 
moderate  limits,  without  overworking,  as  is  too  often  done, 
attended  witli  no  greater  ineonveuience  to  health  tlian  working 
with  the  needle,  as  was  shown  by  the  examination  of  23  womifi 
between  the  ages  of  18  and  40,  employed  from  three  to  fonr 
hours  daily. 

Tbe  SEwrKO'MACHiNE  Ikdusthy  in  Massachdsetib. 
There  are  probably  few  localities  in  which  sewing  mae]ib<» 
are  more  extensively  manufactured  or  employed  than  in  Missa* 
chusetts;  and  it  would  seem  therefore  that  the  views  of  tiioie 
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wliose  experience  here  has  enabled  them  to  form  decided  opio- 
iotis,  would  possess  a  particular  interest,  when  compared  with 
the  results  of  similar  observations  abroad*  For  this  reason, 
inquiries  ou  this  subject  were  addressed  In  the  last  annual  cir- 
cular of  the  Board  to  its  correspondents,  wlnle  at  tlie  same 
time  personal  visits  were  mado  to  many  of  the  principal  work* 
shops,  and  all  possible  information  obtained  from  those  having 
charge  of  the  operatives,  as  well  as  from  the  workwomen  them- 
selves. 

The  most  obvious  and  natural  method  of  inquirj  would  con- 
sist in  examtuing  carefully  a  large  number  of  women  accus- 
tomed to  this  labor,  as  was  done  by  Dr*  Decaisne,  which  would 
enable  us  to  compare  the  prevalence  of  particular  di^^orders^ 
and  thus  work  our  way  to  a  detection  of  the  remote  and  prox- 
imate causes  of  these  disorders.  Experience  has  shown,  how- 
ever,  that  outside  a  liospital  or  dispensary,  very  great  difficul- 
ties lie  in  the  way  of  collecting  distinct  and  trustworthy  infor- 
mation from  any  very  large  number  of  women,  owing  to  the 
impossibility  of  conversing  with  them  'wiiile  at  work,  or  of 
visiting  them  in  tbeir  homes ;  the  delicate  nature  of  some  of 
their  ailments  ;  a  failure  on  the  part  of  many  to  appreciate  the 
utility  of  the  inquiries ;  the  fact  that  the  evidence  is  given 
under  the  eye  and  influence  of  the  employer, —  these  and  other 
causes  couspiro  to  render  the  testimony  derived  from  the  oper- 
atives^ so  far  as  the  statistics  of  disease  is  concerned,  very 
imperfect  and  inexact. 

The  evidence  of  proprietors  and  foremen,  on  tlie  other  hand, 
lias  been  obtained  from  capable  and  trustworthy  persons,  most 
of  whom  have  no  interest  in  disguising  the  truth,  and  this 
latter  testimony  is  the  more  valuable  from  the  fact  that  it  is  so 
uniform  in  its  character.  It  is,  moreover,  strongly  corrobornr 
tive  of  the  views  of  the  great  majority  of  medical  men,  both 
here  and  abroad. 

Tlie  question  asked  in  a  printed  circular  issued  by  the 
Board,  was:  —  '*  Have  ijou  observed  any  injurp  to  heailh  from 
ike  use  of  sewing-'tnachmes  moved  bp  foot  power?  If  so,  please 
to  send  us  all  the  information  you  mat/  have  on  the  subjevl 

Replies  have  been  received  from  one  hundred  and  tliirty- 
eight  (138)  correspondents,  representing  one  hundred  and 
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twenty  (120)  towns  to  this  State  and  several  large  cities  ii 
other  States. 

Of  this  eatire  iiumber,  eighty  (80)  report  one  or  more  in- 
staDcea  observed  by  thetii,  ia  which  ill  effects  were  produced 
by  the  use  of  the  sewing-maduue,  i 

Fifty-eight  (58)  return  negative  or  doubtftil  auswers  ;  but  if 
IB  to  be  remarked,  tliat  the  experience  of  nearly  all  this  num- 
ber is  limited  to  towns  where  machiues  are  employed  exdit- 
eively  in  private  families. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  the  replies  of  the  various 
correspondents,  ■ 

Replies  from  Pht/ncians  in  MassachmeUs.  I 
**  Although  I  am  aware  that  much  diversity  of  opini cm  ezistii 
among  the  members  of  onr  profession  regarding  the  effects  i>r»>diioiJ 
by  the  ute  of  sewing  machiiies,  I  have  for  a  long  time  been  ocm- 
vinced  that  they  not  nnfrequently,  when  used  for  a  long  time,  emm 
fierious  physical  derangements;  and  such  an  opinioa  I  have  ex- 
pressed at  our  Society  for  Medical  Improvement. 

Quite  a  number  of  cases  in  which  pain  and  lameness  in  tb« 
back  and  thighs,  dyspepsia,  lencorrhtca,  vaginitii,  menorriiAgii 
existed,  I  have  attributed  to  their  employment*  In  some  cia>es 
relief  has  been  surprisingly  rapid  after  their  use  has  been  discon- 
tinued, and  as  rapidly  retarded  by  their  reemployment-. 

TJn questionably,  the  woman  running  her  sewing  niachioe  at  bff 
own  dwelling,  M^ould  be  much  less  likely  to  suffer  than  she  who  is 
exposed  to  the  dose  air  and  stated  hours^  and  many  other  in<x»iivca> 
iences  which  are  not  unfrcquent  in  the  various  workshops,** 

"Sitting  in  an  inclined  position,  while  the  elothea  are  Uc«d 
tightly,  causes  dyspepsia  and  constipation.  TbiE,  together  with  the 
continued  moving  of  the  limbs,  causes  uterine  diseases*'^ 

"  Not  ImrtM  unless  when  work  Is  excesaive,** 

'^Almost  without  exception,  some  injury  to  health  ha*  follow^ 
the  oonfitant  use  of  a  machine  for  any  considerable  extent  of  litae. 
The  complaints  are  chiefly  weakness  and  pain  in  the  knees,  hip« 
and  small  of  the  back ;  affections  of  the  urinaiy  apparatus  (p«>» 
ductng  fioraetinieH  scantiness,  sometimes  increase)^  and  in  many 
cases  uterine  derangement ;  leticorrha'a  and  ovarian  neuralgia ;  ul- 
ceration of  the  OS  uteri  seems  also  to  be  induced  by  the  ci^n^tAOt 
running  of  the  machine  in  tailors'  and  dressmakers'  shops* 
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**Madiii]eB  are  common  in  familieB,  but  I  have  heard  no  com- 
pkint  of  iBjwry.'* 

"I  have  met  with  the  greatest  Dumber  of  diseasee  from  ihia 
canae  in  mj  dispensary  practice,  especially  among  tailoresses,  and 
to  a  less  extent  among  the  girls  who  sew  for  dressmakers. 

"  The  moat  common  disease  I  have  seen  is  a  chronic  form  of 
ovaritis,  which  it  is  impossible  to  cum  while  the  girl  is  working, 
and  which  is  sure  to  return  even  after  a  long  apparent  cure,  if  the 
me  of  the  machine  is  resumed, 

"  If  the  ovaritis  has  lasted  a  long  time,  I  generally  find  some 
lateral  version  of  the  uterus  with  congestion  and  other  sequences 
of  this  affection*  OccaftiouaHy  I  meet  with  cases  of  corporeal 
metritis,  and  still  more  rarely  with  displacements  and  eicoriationa 
of  the  uterus,  that  seem  to  be  caused  by  the  use  of  the  machine ; 
but  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  in  the  moat  of  these  cases,  the 
trouble  has  previously  existed  in  a  mild  form,  and  has  only  been 
aggravated  by  the  use  of  the  machine, 

"  In  looking  over  my  hospital  records,  I  am  able  to  find  hnt  one 
typical  ca^e  of  disease  caused  by  the  use  of  the  sewing-machinei 
Onr  actual  statistics  in  this  respect  are  meagre  from  the  fact  that 
the  girls,  though  incapacitated  for  working,  are  seldom  so  acutely 
ill  from  this  cause  as  to  lead  them  to  enter  a  hospital. 

It  i«  my  belief  that  all  women,  in  whom  any  tendency  to 
ntcrine  or  ovarian  disease  exists  and  who  use  the  machine  steadily, 
jire  sure  to  be  made  ill  j  and  that  at  least  one-half  the  girls  who 
are  apparently  well  when  they  begin  to  support  themselves  by 
machine  sewing,  become  its  victims  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two. 

"  Among  the  patients  of  a  higher  class,  who  only  use  a  machine 
oecaaionaily,  I  am  almost  always  obliged  to  forbid  its  use,  so  long 
as  the  slightest  uterine  or  ovarian  disease  remains,  as  its  use  for 
only  an  hour  a  dayisenreto  be  followed  by  an  increase  of  all  the 
bad  symptoms. 

"The  use  of  the  machine  during  menstruation  is  especiaUy  inju- 
rious. I  have  even  known  a  case  where  a  severe  attack  of  ovaritis 
and  retroflexion  of  the  uterus  followed  its  xme  during  a  single  men- 
strual period,'* 

"  We  have  in  this  town  a  large  number  of  sewing  machines^  but 
SB  there  is  no  one  that  obtains  a  lining  in  this  way,  I  have  observed 
no  injnry  therefrom." 

^  I  think  1  have  observed  a  greater  tendency  to  dysmenorrhoja 
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and  other  uterine  troublei  among  those  who  use  the  lewing^i- 
obine  for  a  living  than  among  others.^* 


"I  have  several  times  observed  marlted  injury  rcsultiDg  from  the 
use  of  sewing-machines*     The  eftects  have  beeo  dysmeuorrb" 
leucorrha^u  and  back-ache." 


the  ^ 

tj— - 


**I  sttrihute  the  poor  health  of  one  young  lady  to  th<*  me  of  I 
gewhig-machine.    She  has  great  loss  of  phjsicd  power»  pMu  in 
lumbar  region  and  knees.   A  moderate  walk  is  gufficient  to  b 
on  pain  " 

^^A  greater  tendency  to  dysraenorrhcBa  and   other  uteri 
troublea  observed  among  those  who  use  sewing  machines 
living," 

"One  correspondent  has  obtained  the  opinions  of  twelve  of  ti^ 
practising  physieians  of  his  city.  Two  of  these  have  oboerv  i'd  we 
marked  uterine  disease,  miscarriage  and  threaietied  rai&csrrui^ 
malposition  of  the  fcetuj*,  flexion  and  prolapsus  uteri,  as  eflfeets  of  W 
ooufltant  use  of  the  sewing  machine.  Others  have  seen  leaf  diivci 
results,  such  as  debility," 

"I  have  often  prohibited  the  use  of  sewing-machines,  when  ikf 
individual  has  consulted  me  on  account  of  weakness  or  disonlCTrf 
the  loins  or  pelvic  viscera." 

"I  have  never  observed  any  injury  to  health  frani  iha  mttt 
»ewing-machines  that  could  be  demonetraled  j  that  Is  to  eay»  tboM 
that  nm  them  steadily  are  subjected  to  such  depressing  hy^tm 
influences^  crowded  in  rooms  with  ba^l  air,  long  houi^  of  Uhort 
deficient  sun-Hglit,  <£;e.,  &c.^  that  any  injury  to  health  might  wilk 
as  mucli  propriety  be  attributed  to  these  causes  m  to  the 
machines" 

"Cases  of  unmistakable  injury  very  frequent  n  lew  yeaj* 
causing  marked  irregularities  of  the  menstrual  function  and  xh^iJ 
usual  sequelm*  The  almost  universal  introdut?tion  of  steam -pover 
haa  greatly  diminished  this  class  of  cases  " 


"Sewing-machines  in  general  domestic  use,  hut  without  HI  eftell 

so  far  m  obsen'ed/' 
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"I  have  observed  great  iajiiry  from  t^ewing-maelilnes*  I  bave 
seen  cases  of  lencorrha^a,  and  even  prolapBus  uteri,  which  seemed 
to  have  their  origin  in  this  employrnent " 

'*  I  have  thought  that  females  using  sewing-machines  were  par- 
ticularly Bubjeet  to  uterine  diseases  and  sptnal  trottbles."** 

Many  sewing-machinofi  arc  need  here.  As  it  is  a  rather  prev- 
alent opinion  that  they  injure  those  who  us©  them  m  their  daily 
worl^  I  have  made  inquiry  of  tliree  or  four  young  women  who 
thouglit  they  were  injured,  as  to  the  mannt^r  in  which  they  were 
affected*  Pain  in  the  back,  exhaustion  and  faintnesa  were  the  con- 
ditions complained  of.  No  uterine  disease  or  distnrbance  was 
named.  All  the  persons  alluded  to  were  feeble  womeu  whose 
strength  would  be  easily  exhausted  by  any  continuous  labor,  Tlie 
daily  use  of  machines  moved  by  foot-power  i&  exhausting  work  " 

**  There  ia  one  family  of  four  girls  in  this  town,  not  one  of  whom 
can  run  a  machine  an  hour  without  bringing  on  excessive  leucor- 
rhoea." 

I  have  known  uterine  diseases  oaased  and  aggravated  by  pro- 
tracted use  of  sewiug-machinest*' 

**  Sewing-machines  are  used  in  shoe  manufactories  j  driven  by 
foot  power,  they  are  a  pest,  causing  pain  and  weakness  in  the  hips 
and  back,  with  lencorrhcea,  inflammation  of  the  uterus,  debility  and 
general  derangement  of  the  health.  The  operators  are  learning 
this  by  experience  " 

I  have  leen  two  cases  so  marked  that  it  became  necessary  to 
desist  entirely  from  the  use  of  the  sewing-machines.  It  caused 
uterine  irritation,  leucorrhoeaj  (fcc,>  and  in  one  case  a  nervous  irrita- 
tion oorreeponding  to  that  described  by  M»  Guibout.'* 

**One  case  of  functional  uterine  disease,  and  one  of  general  debtl^ 
ity  observed  ;  both  subsiding  on  discontinuing  the  work  " 

"  I  can  recall  the  case  of  a  young  woman  who  stitched  boots  ten 
hours  daily,  was  obliged  to  desist  in  consequence  of  cough,  pain  in 
the  back  and  loins,  and  scanty  menstruation,  apparently  devel- 
oped by  her  work." 

**  I  have  noticed  an  increase  of  preexisting  uterine  disease." 
25 
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'*  The  health  of  many  females  is  undermiDed  from  this 
principally  by  too  much  confinement  and  lack  of  fre^h  sir," 

"  ExoeHaive  backache  cansed  by  Bewuig-ma^hines." 

"  Should  think  uterine  diaeaaea  were  nmch  increased,** 

"  1  have  attributed  much  debility  to  the  nse  of  these  mmdiiiMi. 
I  have  a  patient  with  bands  of  adhesion  running  from  the  nt^nM 
neck  to  the  posterior  wall  of  the  va^na,  which  1  beliere  to  hart 
been  produced  in  this  manner.  The  patient  ran  a  loadiiDe  ihrw 
yeari,  and  was  quite  well  previously.  She  haa  l>een  married  sev- 
eral years  and  has  no  children*" 

*'I  have  entertained  the  opinion  that  inipairmect  of  dig 
and  of  the  general  strength  has  taken  place  from  this  caaseJ 

I  have  met  with  a  ca§e  of  uterine  trouble  with  profuse  li*uoof^ 
rhoea^  much  aggravated  by  the  use  of  the  sewing-machine-" 

"  For  a  few  years  past^  I  have  bad  my  attention  called  to  tht 
effect  of  these  machincB^  and  I  think  they  cause  much  dUlurbanc* 
of  the  pelvic  viscera,  particularly  engorgement  and  congestioQ  of 
the  uterus," 

"  Hundreds  of  cases  under  gm&ral  supervision.  Caanot  now  re- 
call particular  caseB,  at  it  was  several  years  ago.  Lameness  of  back 
and  limbs  quite  common  now.  Nervous  disease  or  depreasioii  ig* 
gravated  in  a  few  cases  by  overwork  on  machine.  Some  casei 
uterine  disease  aggravated  by  excessive  sedentary  occupmtion.  Ko 
specific  effects  of  machine  noticed*  Miscarriage  never  ob^enred. 
Consumption,  general  and  nervous  debility  aggravated  by  miicyai 
work.  Less  lameness  of  back  and  limbs  since  introduciloa  of 
steam-power.  If  women  work  fewer  hours  they  eu^er  lets  UbM 
at  home  than  in  the  work-room*" 

"  Some  complain  of  inability  to  run  the  machines,  saying  ihii  H 
causes  pain  in  the  back,  loins  and  legs  \  and  some  have  told  tm  tint 
it  always  causes  leucorrhcDa/' 


I  have  had  well  attested  cases  of  spinal  irritation,  metrttii 
cystitffl,  caused  by  running  se wing-machines," 
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"I  have  had  but  few  opportunities  of  obBerving  the  effects  of 
the  use  of  ee wing-machines  upon  the  health*  So  far  as  I  am  capa- 
ble of  jutlging,  I  should  say  that  the  women  operatiiig  them  suffered 
no  special  ill  consequences,  but  experienced  merely  the  usual 
results  of  sedentary  labor/' 

"Altliough  my  attention  has  not  been  called  particularly  to  the 
claa§  of  cases  mentioned,  I  have  seen  instances  of  leucorrhcea^  that 
were  aggravated  by  working  the  sewing-machine*  *  ♦  ♦  The 
introduction  of  steam-power  has  lessened  the  amount  of  illness  in 
sewing  workrooiue*  «  ♦  «  There  is  less  illness  among  those 
who  work  the  machines  at  home." 

**  I  have  forbidden  their  use  in  a  few  cases,  thinking  they  were 
the  cause  of  uterine  difficulties," 

*'  In  one  shop  where  foot-power  is  used,  uteiine  disease  seema  to 
have  been  developed  In  sev eral' instances  " 

**  The  tendency  seems  to  be  to  produce  a  weakness  of  the  back 
or  want  of  muscular  power  in  a  marked  degree,  impeding  locomo- 
tion*'' 

'*In  several  cases,  weakness  and  pain,  more  or  less  constant^  in 
back  and  thighs,  have  occurred  following  the  use  of  sewing- 
machines," 


"  I  have  observed  cases  in  which  severe  nen'ous  symptoms  were 
ooDiequent  on  too  continuous  use  of  the  machine ;  repetition  always 
followed  by  recurrence  of  symptoma " 

"  No  ill  effects  observed  other  than  those  traceable  to  sedentary 
employment." 

'*  Constant  and  long  continued  use  of  sewing-machines  moved  by 
foot^power  tends  to  induce  functional  diseases  of  the  uterus,'*  An 
instance  reported  in  which  "  three  girls  working  in  the  same  shop 
ten  hours  daily  for  two  or  three  years  now  suffer  from  dysmeuor* 
ThfBiL,  from  which  they  were  formerly  free  " 

"Disease  of  the  pelvic  organs,  lameness  of  the  hack^  extreme 
nervous  debility  and  miscarriage  have  fallen  under  my  obaervaUotii 
as  the  results  of  the  persistent  use  of  the  machines  J' 
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"  No  ill  effects  ob&enred ;  macliiBefl  ar©  used  only  for  donMtk 
work." 

"  I  think  I  have  seen  uterine  difieaaea  aggravatc^d  by  the 

traded  use  of  ecmng-maclnnee.^* 

**irterme  difficiilUes  and  nervous  derangements  are  ofieii 
ser%^ed  in  those  who  use  the  machines  dally," 

"  I  believe  the  dally  use  of  the  sewing-machine  pemidiHia 
health,  but  it  depends  somewhat  on  the  kind  of  work ;  it  b 
injurious  where  much  dust  is  inhaled.'' 

"  The  only  persons  known  to  be  injared  are  those  who  bav* 
work  at  their  own  homes,  and  who  work  a  great  number  of  Iwm 
with  the  machtnes.    With  auch  there  is  a  general  failing  of  b 
which  rest  has  soon  restored*^ 

"  I  have  eeen  two  cases  of  wliat  I  called  chronic  muscular 
ness  of  the  abdominal  muaclea  from  long  continued  aod  dosdj 
applied  use  of  sewing-machine  moved  by  foot-power." 

In  one  or  two  cases,  the  effect  has  been  to  develop  pulmoxriiy 
disease  in  those  having  a  previous  tendency  to  the  same.** 

A  correspondent  has  collected  inroniiation  from  several  prac- 
titioners residing  in  one  town,  as  follows : — 

"  I  have  had  several  married  and  unmarried  women  contult 
who  complain  of  severe  and  persistent  neuralgic  pnina  about  tJ* 
pelvi%  with  general  poor  health,  anijemifi,  paliiitation  and  pain  ia 
left  side,  who  were  using  the  sewing-machine  quite  eEteuaifdf^ 
These  symptoms  were  obstinate  umler  IreaUnent^  and  it  im 
after  they  had  given  up  the  use  of  the  machine  that  they  wen 
relieved/' 

"  I  have  seen  !eucorrha?a,  raenorrhagia  and  abortion  caused  by 
use  of  sewing-machinea  moved  by  foot^ power.  I  Uilnk  I  have  icfG 
ovaritis  from  the  same  cause.  I  am  confident  that  ill  htMillh  ia 
some  form  inevitably  follows  the  protracted  and  conatsuit  use 
treadle." 

**  Young  ladies  tell  me  that  the  close  application  and  Ihc 
ment  of  running  a  sewing-machine  make  a  great  strmn  tipoii 
nervous  system.    I  have  recently  had  one  case  of  sciatica  In  a  htfk 
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slEOBg,  lnodeone  md  hmppf  momm  who  w^s  serring  as  m  tasammu 
ant,  md  aha  wodmig  m  aewing-m^hiDe  a  greit  de^.  Th«  4is*wia< 
Mbsided  onder  reat^  bli«leiB  mod  acooite;  il  retamed  whem  Am  m-^ 
wmm^  the  sewiDgHnadilmp  and  was  wgam  idiered  after  die  rad, 

etc,,  as  before  " 

^  I  think  It  Teiy  we&Ting  and  laborious  wofk»  and  the  g«ieiil 
health  often  breaka  down.  I  haTe  aeen  bo  aallgfaptory  evtdflfliee 
tbmt  it  induced  any  ipedal  local  disease.^ 

I  betieve  tlia£  I  hare  repeatedly  &een  ntenne  diseasea  aggimtited 
bj  conkont  use  of  the  treadles  of  sewing  and  other  machlMs.^ 

**From  general  ohsenradan,  beUeve  the  use  of  eewing-inaciiiiiee 
with  foot*poirer  positively  injnriom" 

**  In  my  opinion,  the  nse  of  ^wing-tnac-hined  opemt&d  by  fooi- 
power  h  frequently  detnmenUii  to  heidih,  ami  I  haTe  in  several 
ifiataneeB  noticed  marked  improvement  from  their  disuse.'* 

**  As  generally  used,  they  appear  to  be  a  benefit  rather  than  m 
injiiry" 

Jlepiies  from  Physicians  in  o$&er  parts  oftht  UtiUed  Sfolei. 

**  I  have  for  several  years  recognised  the  fact  that  the  um  of  the 
aewing-madiine  produced  the  various  nterine  affections.  It  alio 
aggravates  existing  nteriDe  disease.  In  my  opinion  there  b  teoa 
since  the  introduction  of  steatii-power*  I  thinki  moreover, 
that  there  m  less  illness  among  thoae  who  work  at  home,  than  in 
thoee  engaged  id  workshops.^ 

^*  I  have  known  some  diseases  produced  by  running  sewing  ma- 
ciiines  by  foot-power.  Uterine  dlseaiea — leucorrhira,  displace-^ 
ments  and  inflammations — appeared  to  be  aggravated,  Lamenm 
of  llmba  and  by^k  often  observed  " 

have  investigated  quite  a  number  of  caaeSi  where  diseased 
were  produced  by  running  sewing-machines  by  foot-power.  Among 
tlieae  diseases  I  have  noticed  several  casea  of  latne&eas  of  limbs  imd 
back,  menorrhagla,  dysmenorrhcea,  amenorrhea,  Icucorrhcaai 
displacements,  and,  in  professional  operators,  a  tendeney  to  rheu- 
matic afleetions  of  the  lower  extremities^  and  soreness  of  the 
muscles ;  also,  quite  a  number  of  QHsm  of  nervous  disease^  as  well 
as  those  in  which  uterine  inflammations  had  been  aggravated.  I 
have  frequently  observed  that  wLt^re  ladies  are  subject  to  uterine 
diseases,  these  troubles  are  invariably  aggravau^d  afli*r  much  use  of 
the  domestic  sewing-machine,  as  in  the  ^i*ring  and  autiuuD.  There 
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is  less  intercostal  neuralgia  and  lateral  curvature  of  the  ^nne  among 
the  women  in  the  work-rooms  since  the  introduction  of  steam-power, 
as  both  arms  are  now  equally  excn-cised.  There  ts  less  Ulness  among 
those  who  operate  sewing  machines  at  their  own  homes  thao  amoDg 
those  who  work  in  shops,  as  the  former  do  not  work  so  eoafitantlj^ 
nor  under  so  great  a  pressure." 


I  cannot  say  that  I  have  seen,  in  sound  women,  any  partlculi 
bad  influence*    The  class  who  use  these  machines  are  uduall}' 
jected  to  confinement,  excessive  labor,  bail  air  and  diet^  etr, 
most  of  them  would  be  ailing  under  similar  circumstances  wil 
the  machine,  at  any  other  vocation* 

"  It  is  very  common  for  me  to  see  women  of  the  better  cl 
are  already  complaining  of  uterine  maladies,  reproducing  or 
vating  their  symptoms  by  this  kind  of  exercise;  but  atiy  other 
of  fatigue  would  also  be  prejndiciaL 

There  can,  however,  I  think,  be  no  questiou  that  from  the  coi 
strained  position,  etc.,  etc,,  tlie  labor  of  a  sewiug-iuachiDe  is  ba<i, 
particularly  in  case  of  uterine  maladies." 

Many  cases  investigated.    I  have  been  chiefly  engaged  in  leach- 
ing medicine  in  different  medical  colleges  iu  the  IToited  i^Ute* 
during  the  last  twenty  years.    I  have  often  seen  cases  in  consulu- 
tion,  where  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  *  lamenesa  of  limbi 
and  back^  dyspepsia,  lung  disease,  nervous  disease  or  depremsQ, 
menorrhagia,  dysmenorrhea  a,   amenorrh<Ba,  leucorrhoBa,  displji**-^ 
ments,  inflammations  and  miscarriagej'  hare  been  eaujied  by  the  u*«  j 
of  the  sewing-machine  by  foot-power,    I  have  no  doubt  whatever  I 
that  tlds  employment  among  females  is  more  powerful  and  efficienlj 
in  the  production  of  disease  of  various  kinds  in  that  sex  than  alron 
all  other  causes  combined.    Many  of  the  diseases  arc  also  aggn-l 
vated*    Much  less  illness  among  women  in  work-rooms  since  the  ( 
introduction  of  steam-power;  and  much  less  illness  among  thoM  ^ 
using  the  machines  at  home." 

In  prosecuting  these  researches  into  the  sanitary  eooditloa' 
of  machine  operatives,  visits  have  been  made  to  many  worl- 
shops  in  Boston,  Salom  and  Lynn,  ombracing  all  ibe  difiemt 
branches  of  this  industry,  and  especial  attention  has  been  girm 
to  the  health  of  the  women,  as  ascertained  from  Iheir  ova 
evidence  and  that  of  the  proprietors  or  foremen,  as  well  as  from 
their  physical  appearance ;  their  hours  of  labor,  their  eamtni 
and  tlie  means  adopted  for  ventilation.   To  all  these  plaoes  I 
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have  obtained  ready  access,  and  Imve  invariably  been  treated 
with  civility.  Tlie  following  description  of  some  of  tlie  estal>- 
lishments  will  indicate  how  wide  a  range  of  diSerence  there 
exists  io  all  these  different  circumstances 

1,  A  work-room  connected  with  a  large  wholesale  and  retail 
dry  goods  and  furnishing  establishment,  in  which  about  thirty 
women  are  employed  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  thirty; 
of  this  number  ten  do  machine-work.  The  apartments  are 
warmed  by  steam  and  the  air  is  fresh  and  pure.  A  dressing- 
room  communicates  with  the  work-room,  in  which  are  conven- 
iences for  washing  Ac,  Tlie  average  earnings  are  stated  by 
the  proprietor  to  be  $7  to  f  8  a  week,  where  payment  is  made  by 
the  day  ;  $8  to  $12  a  week  by  the  piece,  work  in  the  latter  case 
being  inconstant-  Hours  of  work  from  8  30  A.M.  till  5  P.M,, 
with  one  hour  out  for  dinner.  The  women  are  without  excep- 
tion neat  and  well  dressed,  and  appear  to  be  in  fair  health, 
though  not  robust.  The  following  are  extracts  from  their 
written  evidence  as  to  the  effects  of  their  employment : — 

A.  —  " TIas  worked  three  years  at  the  machine;  average,  eight 
and  one-half  hours  daily-  ITaa  experienced  no  ill  effect*  exct'pt 
fatigue  when  she  works  unusually  hard.** 

B.  — **At  sewing  machine  ten  years;  eight  and  one-half  hours  dniiy. 
Has  suffered  constantly  from  pain  in  the  back,  so  that  on  two 
ocjCBBion^  she  hm  heen  obliged  to  give  up  work  entirely-  Com- 
plains  also  of  nervous  prostration  and  general  debility,  but  she 
iinds  that  all  these  troubles  disappear  after  a  few  days  rest,  no  that 
by  taking  a  vacation  of  a  few  weeks  each  year,  sJie  La  able  to  con- 
tinue at  her  work.  Always  enjoyed  good  health  before  commeno- 
jug  to  work," 

C* — "Six  years  at  sewing-machine ;  nine  hours  daily,  always  well 
before  working.  Now  suffers  from  dyspepsia  and  general  debility* 
Ih  greatly  relieved  by  rest  in  bed," 

D.  — *'Ha8  worked  three  years  (though  not  constantly)  eight 
hours  and  a  half  daily*  Suffers  from  pains  in  the  back  and  shoul- 
den  when  she  works  steadily.  These  pains  disappear  when  she 
suspends  work  " 

E.  — "  Six  years  at  theraaebinej  average  eight  and  one-half  hours 
daily.  Was  perfectly  well  before  beginning  to  work.  Has  since 
been  troubled  with  piun  in  the  shouldeiis  and  back,  and  indigestion* 
Obtains  great  relief  whenever  she  can  get  a  few  days'  rest**' 
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F.  — '"Has  worked  three  yerirs,  from  nine  to  twelve  honm 
Complains  of  pain  in  small  of  back  and  physical  prostratloii/ 

G.  — **At  the  machine  six  yeam*  eight  and  one^half  hours 
Perfectly  hcalthly  bylbre  comraeQctng  to  work.  la  now  truml 
with  cramps  in  the  liaibs,  and  indigestion.  From  the  Isitter 
getjj  but  partial  relief,  even  when  favored  with  a  Bhort  vacati 

H.  ^ — "H:xs  worked  during  the  busy  season  only,  on©  year 
half,  eight  hours  and  a  half  daily.    The  only  ill  electa  exp^ii' 
have  bet^n  paina  in  the  iimbsj  which  leave  her  aa  sqoq  as  shia 
Btituliitig." 

I» — **Haa  done  machine  work  between  eight  and  nine 
working  from  eight  to  nine  hours  daily*    Never  knew  a  sick 
before  beginning  to  operate,  but  considers  that  her  heiilth  has 
seriously  impaired  by  this  labor.     Corapiains  principally  of  Im 
gestion.    Is  unable  to  continue  at  work  throughout  the  year  wi 
ont  taking  a  vacation,'' 

J. — "  One  year  and  seven  months  at  machine  work ;  nine  hi 
daily.    Previously  well  and  robust;  and  now  snflTers  from  pfiaj 
the  limbB  and  dyspepsia.    Rest  affords  some  rellefl'* 


2,  An  establishment  for  the  manufacture  of  clothing,  sbirU 
&Q,  The  average  number  of  operatives  employed  is  serettly^irit, 
and  every  possible  attention  is  paid  to  their  comfort.  In  gmog 
to  aud  from  the  work-room,  which  is  in  an  upper  story,  Ihef 
expected  to  make  use  of  the  elevator.  When  ill  they  are 
by  the  snperiuteudent.  Hours  of  work  from  8  A,M.  io  6  Pjf^ 
with  one  hoar  out  at  noon.  Income  $8  to  $9  a  week,  working 
by  the  day ;  working  by  the  pieco,  many  are  able  to  earn  |l-M 
a  day.  Tlie  average  price  paid  for  board  is  $Q  a  week.  Tht 
superintendent  states  that  he  has  had  on  the  average  fifty 
machtue  operators  under  his  supervision  for  a  number  of  yeaift 
and  has  also  had  the  opportunity  of  watching  during  the  saoit 
period  an  equal  number  of  hand  sewers.  Bis  opiuioci  is  that 
the  eifeGt  of  machiue  labor  is  injurious  where  foot*povtr 
is  used,  and  that  only  very  strong  women  are  able  to  wotk 
Gonstanily  for  any  length  of  time  without  experiencing  iOM 
ill  effects,  which  are  generally  aggravated  at  tlio  tnen&trail 
period »  and  women  who  have  persisted  in  their  altempis  to 
work  at  this  time  have  not  unfrequeutly  fainted  at  the  ma 
He  has  observed  in  some  instances  that  stout,  robust 
coming  in  from  the  country  to  obtain  employment  bave  de 
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iti  health  very  rapidly  soon  after  beginning  this  work.  The 
complaints  most  frequently  heard  are  of  pain  and  cramps  in  the 
lower  extremitieSj  pains  in  the  back^  and  diseases  pecnliar  to 
women.  The  hand  sewers,  he  thinks,  are  exempt  as  a  class 
from  special  diseases,  and  suflfer  less  from  fatigue.  Complaints 
Eoiong  thera  are  rare,  and  long  coutinued  employment  produces 
no  such  effects  as  those  above  described.  The  machine  oi>era- 
lives  on  the  other  hand  are  constantly  changing,  some  being 
able  to  hold  out  two  or  three  years,  but  very  few  longer  thaa 
this.  Steam-power  has  recently  been  applied  to  the  machines 
in  this  establishment,  and  with  its  introduction,  a  marked 
change  has  been  noticed  in  the  condition  of  the  workwomen^ 
so  that  the  former  complaints  are  rarely  alluded  to.  Operatives 
are  naturally  unwilling  to  work  in  those  establishments  where 
foot- power  is  still  required,  provided  they  can  obtain  employment 
where  steam  is  the  motive-power.  With  the  aid  of  steam,  850 
stitches  can  be  made  in  a  minute  by  the  Wheeler  and  Wilson 
machine^  500  being  the  maximum  obtained  by  foot* power. 
With  the  Wilcox  and  Gibbs'  machine  the  difference  is  still 
greater* 

3.  A  manufactory  of  cloth  gaiters  in  Lynn*  Work-room  in 
the  upper  story ;  present  about  forty  women,  the  majority  of 
wlioiu  appear  sufficiently  healthy ,  but  some  look  thin  and  pallid. 
Hours  of  work  from  7^  till  11 1  A.M.  and  from  1  till  6  P.M.  or 
till  sunset  in  winter.  Earnings  from  |5  to  $12  a  week  ;  now 
and  iheu  a  woman  can  earn  $1G.    Board  costs  $4,50  or  $5. 

The  earnings  for  work  done  in  the  shop  last  year  amounted 
to  *12,S88,16,  besides  tLSOO  paid  for  extra  work  done  at  home. 

As  the  season  advances,  business  improves  and  more  hands 
are  required.  The  machines  used  are  the  "Howe,"  **Grover 
and  Baker,''  "Empire"  and  Singer,"  The  foreman  states  that 
for  the  past  five  years  he  lias  had  constant  charge  of  from  fifty 
to  sixty  women  ;  running  formerly  by  means  of  foot-power,  but 
during  the  past  year  by  steam,  so  that  he  has  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  comparing  the  different  effects  of  this  work  upon  the 
same  individual.  This  particular  branch  of  work  is  less  fatigu- 
ing tliau  many  others,  inasmuch  as  the  stitching  is  not  so  con- 
tinuous, a  larger  proportion  of  the  time  being  spent  in  preparing 
and  arranging  the  materials.    Formerly  there  were  frequent 
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complaints  of  pafii  in  the  back  and  limbs,  and  not  ttnTreqnentlf 
the  operatives  gave  out  completely.  He  has  noticed  there  wa* 
invariably  a  falling  off  in  tbe  comparative  amount  of  work  done 
the  latter  part  of  the  day,  owing  to  tlieir  exhaustion.  Now  no 
Buch  severe  effects  are  observed,  as  wljen  the  treadle  was  used, 
though  some  still  complain  of  pain  in  the  back. 


4*  Mr.  J-  T<  is  the  proprietor  of  an  establishment  for  tlie 
manufacture  of  boots  and  gaiters  ;  during  the  past  eleven  yeift 
has  had  the  personal  oversight  of  from  fifty  to  sevetitj*lir« 
women ;  formerly  running  by  foot  power,  now  by  steam«  He 
considers  the  work  severe^  but  still  is  of  the  belief  that  tbe 
women  enjoyed  quite  as  good  health,  and  lost  as  little  time,  at 
the  average  of  mill  operatives  or  baud  sewers.     The  fatigue 
experienced  was  most  marked  during  tbe  first  few  monllis,  but 
after  they  learned  how  to  get  the  *  balance  of  the  treadle/  and 
to  maintain  their  bodies  in  tbe  proper  position,  tbe  work  came 
easier.    When  the  women  have  become  absolutely  ill,  be  has 
found  this  very  often  to  be  the  result  of  imprudence  on  their 
part,  rather  than  overwork  in  the  sbop<  Tbey  are  quite  reckl^ 
about  exposing  themselves,  and  notwithstanding  all  cautions  will 
persistently  go  from  tbe  hot  shop  into  the  open  air  insufficientlf 
clad,  and  in  wet  weather  will  go  to  and  from  their  meals  in 
thin  shoes*    This  carelessness  seems  to  him  a  more  probable 
cause  of  tbe  lung  troubles  which  prevail  among  tliis  cla^. 
The  introduction  of  steam  has  tended  to  lighten  very  considera- 
bly their  labor,  and  liaa  moreover  proved  in  a  pecuniary  poitit 
of  view  a  profitable  one  to  him.    It  being  in  the  dull  seaJ^on  at 
tbe  time  of  the  visit,  work  was  not  going  on. 


5.  A  boot  manufactory,  employing  from  40  to  50  wi 
between  the  ages  of  14  and  35-  Earnings  $3  to  $30  a  week 
average  earn  $15.  The  foreman  states  that  be  himself  worked 
continuously  at  tbe  sewing*machine  for  twelve  years,  from  tea 
to  twelve  hours  daily,  experiencing  no  ill  effects  whatevefi 
nor  did  he  find  it  very  fatiguing.  Formerly  the  operatives  it 
times  gave  out  from  excessive  fatigue,  especially  during  the 
menstrual  period,  and  were  obliged  to  suspend  work  for  a 
days,  but  he  has  never  noticed  any  permanent  ill  effects.  The 
machines  in  this  shop  are  now  all  ruu  by  steam,  tlioiigh  till 
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quite  recently  foot-power  was  used.  Twice  each  year,  in  spring 
and  autumn^  the  shoe  trade  is  dull,  ao  that  the  operatives  are 
allowed  a  vacation  oT  three  or  four  weeks^  which  gives  them  an 
opportunity  of  returning  to  their  homes  and  recruiting.  Many 
would  give  out  from  sheer  exhaustion  were  it  not  for  the 
chaoeea  of  prolonged  rest  in  the  country  thus  afforded  them* 

6.  A  manufactory  of  macliine-sewed  slippers,  employing  on 
the  average  fifteen  first- class  operatives*  The  workshop  con- 
Bistd  of  orje  end  of  a  large  loft  which  has  been  partitioned  off. 
Warmed  by  a  coal  stove.  Air  tolerably  fresh*  Ventilation  by 
means  of  windows,  doors  and  scuttles.  The  "  Singer  "  machinea 
are  used  for  the  most  part,  and  from  the  natnre  of  tlie  stuff 
stitched,  an  unusual  amount  of  force  is  necessary  to  drive  the 
treadle.  The  physical  appearance  of  the  women  was  good. 
Some  were  particularly  stout  and  ruddy,  and  when  questioned, 
affirmed  very  positively  that  they  experienced  no  ill  effects 
from  their  work.  All  woik  done  by  the  piece.  Duration  of 
labor  from  7|  to  8  hours  daily.  Earnings  from  $10  to  $20  a 
week  each.  The  majority  earn  f  15  The  average  amount  paid 
for  board  $5.50  a  week.  According  to  the  testimony  of  the 
foreman,  the  operatives  are  constantly  changing,  the  greater 
part  leaving  after  three  or  four  months  work,  and  very  few  re- 
maining as  long  as  a  year.  For  this  reason,  he  is  unable  to 
form  an  opinion  as  to  the  general  effects  of  labor  on  in- 
dividuals^ His  general  impression  is  that  where  the  feet  are 
the  propelling  power,  the  work  is  extremely  arduous,  and  if 
pursued  uninterruptedly  beyond  a  certain  length  of  time  is 
absolutely  injurious,  causing  physical  weakness  rather  than  any 
particular  ailment.  Has  never  known  a  woman  to  break  down 
in  the  shop,  but  thinks  they  may  be  injured  without  being  aware 
of  it,  and  he  is  able  to  recall  several  instances  in  which  uterine 
diseases  were  developed  after  they  had  quit  work  and  become 
married*  He  is  convinced  that  it  is  unprofitable  to  attempt  to 
carry  on  this  business  by  foot  power,  and  it  has  therefore  been 
decided  to  transfer,  at  once,  this  factory  to  another  building, 
where  steam  can  be  had* 

The  folio  whig  testimony  was  cheerfully  given  (in  writing)  by 
such  of  the  operatives  as  chanced  to  be  present  at  the  time  of 
the  visit 
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A.  — "  IIiu  worked  at  the  gewlng-niachine  ten  hours  daily  for  ten 
yeara  experiencing  no  ill  eft*3Cts  whatever.  Age  twenty-sevea 
years." 

B.  — "Age  tweatjr-two*  Has  been  employed  at  thia  work  eight 
hours  daily  (luring  five  years,  and  m  perfectly  welt** 

C.  — "Age  thirty^five  years.  Length  of  time  at  this  emtjlayment 
twelve  years,  nine  hours  daily.  Com  plains  of  pain  in  limbs  an4 
back,  and  uterine  troubles,  which  did  not  previously  exist,^ 

D.  — "Age  tweoty-tbur  yeara*  Has  worked  at  the  eewiog^nuh 
chine  eight  years,  eight  hours  daDy,  and  in  comequenoe  tiiemof  has 
become  greatly  reduced  in  strength," 

E.  — Age  forty-two  yeaj's*  At  this  employment  six  yeafSi  daily 
average  six  hours.  Su0ens  from  pain  in  limbs  and  ut^ri^Q  diaeM, 
which  dUl  not  previously  eadst." 

F.  — "Age  twenty-one  years.  Has  worked  at  the  ^wing-ntip 
chine  seven  hours  daily  for  two  years  without  feeling  any  evil  effect*.^ 

G.  — Age  twenty-four  years.  At  this  employment  seir^n  hours 
ddly  for  three  yeiu*Sj  and  enjoys  good  health," 

7,  A  shoe  manufactory  employing  about  fifty  operatives  W 
the  busy  season.  At  present  no  work  is  being  done.  Steam 
was  introduced  into  this  workshop  six  years  ago.  The  pro- 
prietor states  that  for  a  number  of  years  he  liad  about  thirty 
women  at  work  with  the  old  treadle.  He  entertains  the  opi»ioa 
that  running  the  machine  by  foot-power  must  involve  a  very 
severe  strain  upon  the  muscular  and  nervous  system,  but  uo 
more  so  than  the  work  of  mitl  operatives  which  requires  so  much 
walking.  Does  uot  believe  that  this  industry  is  productive  of 
any  specific  disease*  Since  steam*power  has  been  used,  there 
has  been  much  less  complaint  of  fatigue  on  t!ie  part  of  tlie 
women  J  and  consequently  they  are  not  inclined  to  accept  work 
at  those  shops  in  which  they  are  obliged  to  move  tlie  treadle. 
The  result  of  this  state  of  things  is  that  those  shops  in  wbicli 
foot-power  is  still  retained,  have  to  put  up  with  au  inferior  class 
of  operatives.  The  following  incidetit  will  serve  to  show  the 
opinion  of  the  womeji,  as  to  the  amount  of  relief  aGTorded  by 
steam  power;  A  short  time  ago,  it  became  necessary  to  mikf 
some  repairs  upon  the  boiler,  which  would  occupy,  it  wii 
though tf  several  weeks,  and  being  at  the  time  prassed  mth 
orders,  he  determined  to  continue  work  in  the  meanwhile  by 
the  aid  of  foot  power.    Treadles  were  tlierefore  adapted  bo 
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thirty-two  maclunes,  and  that  number  of  woraen  were  set  to 
work.  At  the  end  oTthe  first  day,  mven  of  tins  number  gave 
notice  that  they  preferred  to  suspend  work  until  the  repairs 
were  finished.  At  the  expiration  of  the  second  day»  six  more 
decided  to  quit  work,  and  before  the  week  was  over,  the  sliop 
was  quite  deserted*  These  persons  were  perfectly  accu.stomed 
to  both  kinds  of  motive-power,  and  chose  to  lose  from  two  to 
lliree  weeks'  work,  rather  than  go  back  to  the  old  treadle,  and 
submit  to  the  additional  fatigue  of  providing  their  own  motive- 
power.  He  is  of  the  opinion  tliat  this  labor,  although  arduous, 
may  bo  endured  nine  hours  daily  witliout  detriment  by  able- 
bodied,  healtliy  women,  provided  they  will  take  sufficient  rest 
at  home,  and  not  subject  themselves  to  the  additional  fatigue 
incident  upon  frequenting  parties  and  balls, — ^a  practice  winch 
is  very  common  among  this  class. 


8.  A  workshop  for  the  manufacture  of  gaiters,  situated  in  the 
upper  story  of  a  large  building.  Present  about  twenty  women, 
6ome  few  of  whom  were  comparatively  clean,  but^the  majority 
dirty  and  untidy.  Air  confined  and  filled  with  tobacco  smoke. 
The  room  is  without  means  of  ventilation,  except  by  lowering 
the  windows,  and  this  is  objected  to  on  account  of  tlio  draught. 
An  air-tight  sto\*e  furnishes  the  heat.  Machines  all  run  by  foot- 
power.  The  proprietor  has  never  noticed  any  bad  effects  origi- 
nating in  this  employment,  and  some  of  the  hands  present  were 
said  to  have  worked  pretty  steadily  for  eight  or  ten  years, 

9.  An  cstahlisshment  similar  to  tlie  preceding;  area  of  work- 
shop in  cubical  feet,  22,950  ;  persons  present,  31,  As  work  in- 
creases, the  number  of  bands  is  increased  to  50.  Area  allotted 
to  each  individual  453  to  740  feet.  Income  from  $5  to  ©20 
a  week,  all  being  paid  by  the  piece.  The  average  earnings 
last  season  were  $11  a  week  each.  The  age  of  the  operatives 
varies  from  15  to  40.  Nearly  all  are  single.  Room  Iietitcd  and 
machines  driven  by  steam.  Duration  of  work,  10  hours.  The 
air  is  close  and  unwholesome,  no  means  being  adopted  to  main- 
tain ventilation.  At  times  the  sashes  are  lowered  by  some,  I 
was  told,  but  are  soon  raised  again  by  others,  who  maintain  that 
the  danger  and  inconvenience  arising  from  exposure  to  a  cold 
draught  is  greater  tlian  that  incurred  by  breathing  impure  air. 
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Tlie  foreoiau  has  heard  of  no  especial  complaint  from  the^ 
womeD^  and  has  had  no  experience  with  foot-power. 

10*  A  manufactory  of  gaiters ;  at  present  idle,  business  being 
Black,  Machines  all  of  the  "Singer  pattern.  The  proprietor 
has  been  six  years  in  the  business  employing  thirty  votnen^ 
For  three  years  he  used  treadles,  but  for  the  last  three  years, 
steam  has  been  the  motive- power,  Tlie  latter  is  in  everj  re- 
spect preferable*  Formerly  the  hands  were  constantly  giring 
€ut  from  physical  exhaustion  and  Trarious  ailments*  Sine* 
steam  was  introduced,  however,  they  express  themselres  quite 
able  to  work  eight  Imurs  daily,  so  that  very  little  time  is  lost. 
There  are  three  women  connected  with  this  shop,  who  were 
absolutely  **  worn  out by  the  use  of  the  old  treadle,  and  com- 
pelLed  to  give  up  work.  Now  they  have  returned,  and  have  no 
difficulty  in  doing  full  work.  In  his  opinion,  women  who  take 
work  home  are  injured  by  their  irregular  manner  of  working. 
Thus,  for  the  sake  of  spending  their  afternoons  in  promenail* 
ing  the  street,  or  visiting,  they  will  drive  work  very  early  in  the 
morning  and  late  at  night. 

11.  A  workshop  similar  to  the  preceding,  where  foot  power 
ia  still  used.  About  thirty  women  empbyed  stitching  cloth 
and  kid  gaiters.  Average  earnings,  eight  dollars  a  week, 
though  some  can  earn  three  dollars  a  day.  The  proprietor 
is  not  aware  that  any  especial  ill  effeots  are  caused  by  this 
labor,  but  admits  that  he  is  obliged  to  put  up  with  a  very  infe* 
rior  class  of  operatives,  the  better  workwomen  being  atl 
to  shops  where  steam  is  used.  The  fact  of  his  not  employi 
steam  places  him  in  a  very  dependent  position,  for  the  woiaen 
understand  that  if  they  leave,  it  h  with  the  greatest  diffieulty 
their  places  can  be  refilled*  For  this  reason  lie  propo^s  to  dis* 
pense  with  the  use  of  treadles  as  soon  as  practicable. 

12,  A  work-room  connected  with  a  wholesale  and  retail  iff 
goods  and  furuisliing  store  giving  occupation  to  fifteen  or  tw^sa* 
ty  women  J  for  the  most  part  running  light  **  Wheeler  and  Wil- 
son "  machines  by  foot  power.  A  large  number  of  shirt  bosooii 
are  made  here,  of  which  one  woman  can  stitcli  from  ten  to  sti* 
teen  dozen  a  day,  according  to  her  skilly  strength  md  capabitity. 
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For  this  work  Ihe  price  paid  is  now  but  twelve  cents  per  do^en^ 
whereas  fornierlj  fifty  cents  per  dozeu  was  paid  for  the  same 
work*  Tins  branch  is  particularly  laborious,  much  more  so 
than  stitching  upon  woolleus,  cottons,  dress  goods,  or  cYCtt 
leather^  since  the  work  being  prepared  beforehaud  by  others, 
the  motion  of  the  Hmbs  is  conttnuQus,  giving  but  little  chance 
for  rest.  The  result  is  that  there  are  frequent  complaints  of 
pain  in  back  and  limbs,  while  uterine  affections  are  common. 
The  hands  are  constantly  changing,  about  one-quarter  of  all 
those  employed  breaking  down  in  the  course  of  one  or  two 
years*  Wprk  here  is  uncertain ,  and  the  average  earnings  do 
not  exceed  id  a  week.  The  forewoman  herself  was  obliged 
to  give  up  the  use  of  the  machine  on  account  of  neuralgia  of 
the  feet  produced  bj  contact  with  the  iron  of  the  treadle, 

13*  A  wliolesale  and  retail  clothing  store.  About  fifty  per* 
sons  present  in  workshop,  some  being  et^gaged  in  preparing  the 
stuff,  others  in  pressing  the  finished  goods,  but  about  thirty  at 
machine  work,  using  the  old  treadle.  Duration  of  labor,  eight 
and  one-half  hours.  Earnings  from  $8  to  812.  According 
to  the  foreman,  no  precaution  is  omitted  here^  the  observ- 
ance of  which  can  add  to  the  comfort  or  convenience  of  the 
workpeople.  Large  ovens  have  been  recently  introduced,  so 
that  their  dinners  may  be  brought  in  tin  pails  and  served  warm 
with  a  cup  of  tea  at  noon,  in  case  their  boarding  places  are  die* 
tant,  or  the  weather  is  stormy*  The  amount  of  work  exacted^ 
however,  makes  the  labor  exceedingly  onerous,  the  result  of 
which  is  that  ihe  women,  without  evincing  any  especial  disease, 
undergo  a  slow  physical  deterioration,  so  that  tliey  are  in  a 
measure  unfitted  for  severe  work  of  any  nature.  Instances  are 
familiar  to  him  in  which  they  have  suffered  from  leucorrhcea, 
and  otlier  diseases  peculiar  to  women^  coming  on  after  they  had 
left  the  shop  and  become  married,  rendering  them  quite  incap- 
able for  the  performance  of  household  duties. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  the  testimony  of  the  work- 
women, given  in  writing  at  request  of  the  foreman  : — 

A,-^"Hfi8  worked  at  the  sewing  machine  one  year  and  nine 
months.    Daily  average  nine  and  one-half  hours.    Has  sufiered 
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from  vaiious  iUHLleliQed  eonijAaints  wbich  dhi  not  exist  before  center- 
ing upon  this  occupation ;  lias  never  euepended  work  long  #ni>ag^ 
to  obtain  relief-" 

B* — *'At  the  ae^g-macbine  about  three  years.  Dnih*  averagi 
nine  and  one-half  hours.  Saffers  from  pain  in  bauk  and  liniljev  wrf 
(iyBpepsia,  These  troubles  diil  not  exist  previously^  ftfid  tri 
relieved  when  work  is  Ruspended*" 

C.  — "  Has  worked  at  tbc^  sewlng-machiflte  about  eleven  ye^im  MW- 
aging  nine  hours  daily,  Haa  never  experienced  any  ill  eflreet«,  bitt 
consider  her  case  exceptional.^ 

D.  — "  Four  and  one-half  years  at  tbe  eewlng-mAchine,  with  imlf 
dverage  of  nine  and  one-half  ho^irn,    la  troubled  with  pain  in  \mdk 
and  limbsj  bo  that  she  ia  frecjuently  obliged  to  quit  work,  th<?i 
obtaining  relief    Was  free  from  these  coraplainta  before  qo\ 
ing  thia  work." 

— '*  HaiJ  been  employed  at  the  sewing-machine  four  yeaiB  mi 
three  months.  Daily  average,  nine  and  one*half  hours.  Has  atfif 
been  troubled  with  any  disease,  before  or  since." 

F.  — "  At  the  scwing-machiuo  one  year.  Daily  average  nine  and 
one-half  hours.  Feels  pain  in  shoulder  which  did  not  previomJy 
exist  and  has  steadily  increased*  It  is  relieved  when  work  b  mm- 
pended," 

G,  — "Length  of  time  at  this  employment  two  and  one4iaIf  yeuii 
with  daily  average  of  nine  and  one-half  hours.  Iltm  often  expe* 
rienced  ill  eftecta  from  complaints  which  did  not  previously  exiit, 
bat  is  very  well  at  present,  although  her  circumstances  are  iudb  M 
to  allow  of  no  rest*  Has  been  advised  by  phj'siciaijs  to  give  Qpthn 
employment,*' 

n.^ — *^Has  worked  at  the  sewing-maehine  five  years.  Daily 
age  nine  and  one-half  hours.  Was  in  perfect  henlth  beforo  en! 
upon  this  work,  but  thiuks  t^he  shall  be  obliged  to  give  it  up,  m  At 
ex]>eriences  pain  in  her  back  and  limbs,  and  her  health  ia  fast  bS- 
ing.    Suspension  from  work  ailbrds?  partial  relief" 

L — "One  year  at  Bewing-maehine,  with  daily  average  of  etnt 
hours.  Has  suffered  to  such  an  eittent  as  to  make  her  consid^  tbt 
work  injtirions." 

J.— "Time  of  employment  at  sewlng-maeldne  five  yeiins,  mm 
and  one-half  hours  daily.  Experiences  pam  in  bJick  and  side,  wUtk 
jntinues  after  she  has  stopped  working  " 
K. — Has  worked  at  sewing-machine  seven  moulhs,  mwi 
nine  and  one-half  hours  daily.  Complains  of  paiu  in  her  tide 
swelling  of  the  feet  since  commencing  thia  work;  hm 
the  eftccts  of  resting  for  a  time." 
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— "Three  years  at  sewing  machine,  averaging  nine  and  one- 
half  hours  daily.  Is  troubled  with  cramp  in  the  feet  and  pain 
In  the  side  and  back.  Had  none  of  these  complainta  before  entering 
tipon  t]m  occupation  ;  has  never  had  a  vacation.*' 

M.— Has  worked  &cveu  years  at  the  sewing  machine,  averaging 
nine  and  one-half  hourB  daily.  Has  very  often  experienced  varioua 
ill-effects,  which  are  much  relieved  when  work  is  suspended  for  a 
time*    Health  previously  very  good  " 

N. — "Has  used  the  sewing  machine  nine  and  one-half  hours  d^ly 
for  five  weeks.    Suffers  from  "pain  in  back  and  side,** 

O. — "  At  this  employment  four  yeai-s,  nine  and  one-half  hours 
4aily,  but  has  never  been  troubled  with  any  disease," 

P- — *'Has  worked  at  the  sewing  machiue  nine  and  one-half 
hours  daily  for  one  year.  Complains  of  pain  in  back  and  limbs 
which  did  not  exist  before  that  time*  Has  never  tried  the  effect  of 
rest," 

Q. — "  Has  been  employed  at  the  sewing  machine  five  and  one- 
half  years,  averaging  nine  and  one-half  hours  daily*  Was  pre* 
viously  troubled  with  dyspepsia,  but  considers  that  it  has  since 
been  aggravated ;  experiences  also  pain  in  back  and  limbg*  Haa 
never  been  able  to  sujipend  work." 

K. — ^"  At  this  employment  nine  and  one -half  hours  daily  for  three 
years.  During  this  time  has  expenenoed  pain  in  side  and  limbs, 
but  has  never  stopped  work." 

14,  From  tlio  forewoman  of  a  large  workshop  t— 

"  In  charge  of  work-rooms  five  years.  Three  women  at  a  time 
at  work  with  foot-power  machines.  Lameness  of  back  or  limbs  in 
mil  who  run  macldues  by  foot-power ;  two  cases  of  dyspepsia  ag- 
gravated ;  one  eaise  of  nervous  depression  seea ;  two  instances  of 
iwelted  limbs  and  one  of  female  weakness  "  aggrnvated  j  the  lat- 
ter whilst  on  vacation  not  troubled  at  all,  on  return  to  work  same  as 
before." 

15.  From  a  nQanuraeturer  of  machine-sewed  slippers: — 


*'Haa  iiad  in  his  employ  from  fifteen  to  twenty  female  operatives 
for  a  number  of  years*  His  experience  convinces  him  that  where 
the  macbities  are  moved  by  foot-power,  the  labor  Is  very  exhausting, 
60  that  the  women  are  not  uufrequently  forced  to  abandon  worL 
Since  the  application  of  steam,  however,  as  the  propelling  poweTi 
the  health  of  the  operatives  has  improved  ux  a  marked  degree 
21 
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while  the  co«t  of  manufactimng  has  been  materially  diminished. 
More  work  Is  now  turned  out  in  the  same  number  of  bonrs^  and  witk 
very  mach  less  fatigiie  to  the  women,  so  that  the  same  iii(li\idiiak 
who  fonnerly  lost  considerable  time,  owing  to  the  fatigue  and  paim 
induced  by  moving  the  treadle,  now  make  no  complaint,  and  are 
able  to  work  uninterruptedly*" 

16.  From  the  superintendent  of  a  large  shoe-shop,  employ- 
ing forty- five  machines  run  by  means  of  steam-power  :— 

"My  opinion  is  that  any  woman  who  rune  a  sewiDg-machbe  hj 
foot  power,  cofwtanihj^  either  at  home  or  in  a  manitfacrtor^',  w& 
sooner  or  later  suffer  from  it.  I  do  not  believe,  however,  that  it  b 
at  all  injurious  to  any  woman  to  do  such  sewiug  as  generally  bel 
to  one  family,  on  a  foot-power  machine," 

In  conversing  with  proprietors  and  foremen  it  is  not  uiiCra- 
queutly  alleged  that  in  certain  branches  of  this  industry  tbfl 
operatives  are  being'*  worn  ont,"  or  **  used  up*"  WiUi  tbi 
idea  orascertatinng  Just  what  is  meant  by  this  popular  eipi^ 
BioOf  I  have  taken  the  trouble  to  search  ont  and  examine  lib- 
eral operatives  who  were  reported  to  have  suffered  in  tbo 
manner,  and  will  record  the  chief  details  of  one  casGi  whiisl 
may  be  considered  as  typical  of  alL 

Miss  A-,  aged  twenty,  an  intelligent,  well-educated  young 
woman,  belonging  to  a  very  respectable  family,  living  in  ewf 
circumstauces,  began  to  work  at  a  machine  at  the  age  of  Bevea- 
teen  in  a  large  establishment  in  this  city,  being  employed  apon 
leather,  Tliis  work  she  undertook  in  opposition  to  the  wish  of 
her  relatives,  and  with  the  object  of  earning  sufficient  money  to 
enable  her  to  continue  the  study  of  music*  She  worked  eigkl 
hours  a  day,  exerting  herself  to  tlie  utmost,  and  her  earningi 
were  from  $2.50  to  $3,50  a  day,  being  the  most  that  was  paid  to 
any  of  the  hands.  Being  known  to  her  employer,  she  was  pu** 
ticnlarly  favored  in  not  being  obliged  to  perform  much  of  At 
heavy  labor  required  of  the  other  hands,  such  as  carrying  heary 
bundles  up  and  down  long  flights  of  stairs,  She  had  provtoudf 
enjoyed  the  best  of  health*  From  the  very  first,  the  effiiet^ 
this  work  was  exceedLngly  exhausting,  causing  pain  in  the 
and  particularly  between  the  shoulders,   The  impure  air  of  ikl 
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unTentilated  work-room  caused  her  no  little  discomfort  Her 
appetite^  which  had  heretofore  been  excellent^  soon  began  to  fail, 
and  at  the  same  time  her  strength  began  to  diminislu  These 
ejmptoms  grew  steadily  worse^  so  that  at  the  end  of  a  year  she 
was  forced  to  suspend  'work  for  a  time.  After  a  rest  of  two 
months  she  became  sufficiently  improved  in  health  to  resume 
her  place  in  the  shop,  but  the  ill-offects  before  experienced 
speedily  returned^  and  as  she  persisted  in  her  labor,  were  greatly 
aggravated,  till  at  last  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  her  to 
faint  on  reaching  home  after  the  day's  work*  At  the  expira- 
tion  of  two  and  one-half  years  from  the  time  of  her  entering 
the  sliop,  her  condition  was  such  that  she  gave  out  completely, 
and  for  the  last  six  months  has  been  confined  for  the  most  part 
to  the  house,  though  of  late  she  has  rallied  somewhat.  Her 
own  opinion,  strengthened  by  that  of  the  physician  is,  that  she 
is  suffering  from  no  organic  disease,  but  from  nervous  prostra* 
tion  engendered  by  prolonged  overwork,  and  she  is  therefore  en- 
couraged to  hope  that  she  will  in  time  regain  her  former  vigor* 
ous  health. 

The  explanation  of  these  cases,  then,  would  appear  to  be  this  : 
that  a  gradual  loss  of  vital  power  may  be  entailed  by  the 
fatigue  occasioned  by  the  long  continued  use  of  the  same  mus- 
cles* As  regards  this  muscular  fatigue,  the  beginner  naturally 
Buffers  more  seriously,  because  she  has  not  learned  to  direct  the 
movements  of  the  foot  upon  the  treadle,  nor  properly  balance 
the  body.  In  the  course  of  a  few  months,  however^  as  the  mo- 
tions of  the  limbs  are  better  understood,  a  more  skilful  expendi- 
ture of  strengtli  is  made,  and  as  the  muscles  now  become  firmer 
and  stronger^  the  amount  of  fatigue  experienced  is  dtminislied, 
provided  the  daily  amount  of  work  is  not  increased.  The  indi- 
vidnal  above  referred  to  was  no  novice,  having  been  long  fa* 
miliar  with  this  labor,  but  stimulated  by  a  laudable  motive,  forced 
herself  continually  to  perform  what  was  beyond  the  power  of 
physical  endurance. 

In  considering  the  condition  of  these  operatives,  it  may  bt 
well  to  premise,  that,  while  they  represent  different  ages  and 
nationalities,  by  far  the  greater  nnmber  were  born  in  this 
country,  and  are  usually  single  women  between  the  ages  of 
18  and  30,   The  average  earnings  of  those  who  have  learned 
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to  work  are  quite  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  eeeure 
homes,  suBTicieDt  clothing,  and  a  liberal  amount  of  wholeeooil 
food,  coiisistiag  of  three  substantial  meals  daily.  The 
habits  of  these  persons  are  almost  invariably  gooil^  but  ist] 
stead  of  adopting  a  etjle  of  dress  in  accordance  with 
circumstaticeB,  there  prevails  a  foolish  ambitioa  la  clodtf^ 
themBolres  as  expeiimvelj  as  the  wealthier  classes,  so  that  « 
large  proportiou  of  their  earnings  is  expended  for  fineriat. 
Some,  moreover,  are  in  the  habit,  during  the  winter  aaasoa, 
of  frequenting  balls  wlicre  late  hours  are  kept,  aud  it  ia  nottc^ 
be  wondered  at,  if  this  exercise  in  addition  to  their  daT*i 
work  should  prove  a  strain  beyond  the  power  of  the  system  to 
endure.  Others  have  sewing-macliines  at  their  homes,  aud  afber 
working  nine  or  ten  hours  in  the  shop,  endeavor  to  add  to  tbiir 
earnings  by  evening  work,  and  it  would  indeed  be  a  matter  of 
surprise,  if^  under  this  double  pressure,  tliey  did  aot  sooii  iUfr 
oumb  from  overwork.  One  woman,  for  instance,  is  reporlad  to 
have  worked  fifteeu  hours  daily  for  quite  a  number  of  moiiiikv 
until  of  a  sudden  she  broke  down  completely,  and  has  sukot 
Bufifered  from  affections  which  render  her  a  complete  inrajid* 

it  should  be  observed  that  there  exists  a  very  great  dtOaraiei 
in  the  arrangements  of  the  diHerent  establishmeuts.  SoM 
shops  consist  of  low-studded  apartments  on  the  uppar  Ooorof 
lofty  buildings,  each  occupied  by  twenty  to  thirty  persons,  mi 
heated  by  an  air-tight  stove  to  a  temperature  of  76^  to  bO%  Ii 
these  rooms,  although  the  air  is  often  foul,  no  attempts  at  m- 
tilatiou  are  made  except  by  opening  the  windows,  and  no  pto- 
visions  wliatever  are  made  for  water-closets.  In  such  placitit 
was  found  that  the  standard  of  personal  neatness  and  cleanii- 
DesB  was  invariably  a  low  one,  aud,  although  the  operitim 
were  at  the  time  apparently  free  from  disease,  their  geotfii 
appearance  indicated  tlie  detrimental  nature  of  Iheir  §tirr«MUid> 
ings. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  in  England,  by  Mr.  8imoo,  that  Ibi 
foul  and  unwholesome  air  which  is  apt  to  prevail  wliere  jxmj 
persons  are  engaged  in  any  in-door  industry,  tends  lo  de?elo|ii 
certain  class  of  fatal  lung  diseases,  so  that  oceupatioits  which  ii 
themselves  may  not  endanger  healthy  beeome  seriously  iojiarioait 
and  he  therefore  lays  it  down  a»  a  rule,  establislied  byiBort^ 
nary  etatistics,  and  to  which  there  is  probably  no  Bx.^pti0^ 
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that  in  every  district  which  has  a  large  in-door  industry,  the 
increased  mortality  of  the  work -people  is  snch  as  to  color  the 
death  return  of  the  whole  district  with  a  marked  ezcess  of  lung 
disease/'  and  *'  that  in  proportion  as  the  people  of  a  district  are 
attracted  to  any  collective  in-door  occupation,  in  such  propor- 
tion, other  things  being  equal,  the  district  death-rate  by  lung 
diseases  will  be  increased." 

It  is  more  agreeable  to  call  attention  to  other  workshops, 
where  all  practicable  arrangements  are  made  for  diminishing 
the  dangers  necessarily  incident  to  an  in-door  occupation,  and 
conspicuous  among  these  are  the  establishments  of  C.  Hovey 
&  Co.,  Jordan  &  Marsh,  and  MaciiUar,  Williams  <fe  Parker,  all 
in  Boston,  where  there  are  spacious  rooms,  properly  heated  and 
well  ventilated,  with  dresaing-rooms  attached,  and  in  short  pro- 
viding all  the  necessary  elements  of  health  and  reasonable  com* 
fort.  As  would  be  naturally  inferred,  s(ich  advantages  do  not 
fall  to  attract  a  superior  class  of  oprratives. 

It  sliould  be  borne  in  mind  that  tins  industry  coraprehends 
several  quite  distinct  branches,  and  that  the  ill-elTects  produced 
are  very  decidedly  modified  by  the  nature  of  the  material  which 
is  being  stitched  ;  and  this  fact,  which  seems  to  have  escaped  the 
notice  of  all  who  have  hitherto  written  upon  this  subject,  will 
serve  to  explain  the  seemingly  contradictory  testimony  of  differ- 
ent individuals.  Thus,  stitching  shirtr fronts  m  generally  ad* 
mitted  to  be  the  most  fatiguing  of  all,  inasmuch  as  the  stuff  is 
closely  woven ^  and  moreover  is  rendered  stiff  by  the  sizing.  In 
the  division  of  labor,  this  work  is  previously  made  ready  for  the 
machine,  and  nothing  being  left  for  the  operative  but  this  mo- 
notonous stitching,  no  opportunity  is  afforded  for  rest  or  change 
of  position.  Then^  again,  the  earnings  for  this  particular  work 
are  very  small,  so  that  ordinary  wages  can  be  made  only  by  the 
most  rapid  and  prolonged  labor* 

Woollens  are  stitched  with  much  greater  ease^  nor  is  it  so  im- 
portant that  the  stitches  should  be  exact  and  even;  hence 
women  engaged  upon  men's  and  boys'  clothing  complain  less  of 
fatigue  than  tliose  employed  upon  shirt-fronts.  The  least  oner- 
ous work  of  all  done  witli  the  sewing-machine,  and  that  which 
commands  the  highest  wages^  is  the  stitching  of  doth  and  kid 
gaiters,  which  branch  is  extensively  carried  on  in  Salem,  Lynn, 
Manchester  and  Beverly.    In  this  work  the  seams  are  shorty 
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and  eonsidorable  time  is  required  in  preparing  and  arranging 
the  materials,  so  that  the  movement  of  the  lower  limbs,  instead 
of  being  continuous,  as  in  the  case  of  those  employed  npoa. 
shirt-fronts,  is   coiistantljr  interrupted.    Thus   the  macbiii^ 
being  in  motion  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  time,  frequent  inter- 
yals  are  afforded  for  rest  and  a  change  of  posture.  Another 
very  important  privilege,  which  this  class  share,  is  a  Tacation  of 
several  weeks  in  the  spring  and  autumn,  which  most  avail  them- 
selves of  to  visit  friends  in  the  country.    Thus  many  causes 
combine  to  reader  their  labor  much  less  onerous  than  that  of 
those  establishments  where  work  is  uninterrupted  throughout 
the  year,  and  lience  they  are  able  to  keep  on  year  after  year, 
without  suffering  from  those  ailments  to  which  others  succuinl)| 
whose  strength  and  power  of  endurance  are  more  severely  taxed. 

It  must,  however,  be  apparent,  that  this  unnatural  movemetit 
of  the  feet  upon  the  old  treadle  for  eight  or  nine  hours  dailf, 
tends  to  produce  iu  a  large  proportion  of  women  faliguei 
pain,  and  cramps  in  the  limbs,  back  and  loins,  the  degnso 
which  will  depend  upon  the  physical  capacity  of  the  individttil,* 
and  the  material  which  is  being  made  up.  If  this  labar  ii 
persisted  in,  the  result  is  that  a  physical  deterioration  mif 
be  iuduced,  the  constitution  becoming  insidiously  weakened,  in 
which  condition,  certain  specific  diseases,  particularly  those  pt»* 
culiar  to  women,  may  be  developed  and  aggravated  by  tin 
abnormal  amount  of  blood  forced  into  the  pelvic  organs,  or,  If 
no  special  disease  is  developed,  their  reduced  condition  Is  jnadd 
manifest  by  the  decided  manner  in  which  trivial  illnesses  aficA 
them.  These  results,  it  is  true,  are  identical  with  those  inditoed 
quite  as  often  by  other  kinds  of  excessive  labor,  such,  for  instancy 
as  that  of  mill  operatives,  and  cannot  therefore  with  propriety  bt 
classed  with  the  so-called  "  induBtrial  diseases,*'  such  as  lead,  pb» 
phorus,  or  mercurial  poisoning,  or  the  lung  disease  of  miner»^ 
inasmuch  as  they  are  to  be  attributed,  not  so  much  to  the  effect 
of  a  legitimate  use  of  the  machine,  but  rather  to  its  abuse  frai 
overwork* 

Indigestion  and  want  of  appetite  is  a  very  commoa  ailmeat 
among  these  women,  as  it  is  among  all  those  whose  habits  (end 
to  a  sedentary,  in-door  life,  and  this  must  be  assigned  not  loona 
but  to  many  causes,  prominent  among  which  are  the  foul  air  if 
the  work*roomS}  and  the  hurried  manner  of  taking  moida* 
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The  important  question  remains  to  be  considered,  what 
means  can  bo  suggested  to  ameliorate  the  conditioa  of  these 
operatives,  and  to  preveiit  the  occurrerice  *of  those  ill  tsflfects 
which  have  been  shown  to  be  not  inseparable  from  tl*e  nature 
of  the  occupation.   These  may  be  summed  up  as  follows ; — 

FirsL  It  has  been  laid  down  by  Mr.  Simon  as  a  sanitary 
right  of  workpeople,  "  that  whatever  work  their  employer  as- 
sembles them  to  do,  shall,  so  far  as  depends  upon  him,  be,  at 
bis  cost,  divested  of  all  needlessly  unwholesome  circumstances,** 
The  superior  physical  condition  of  agricultural  laborers,  as 
compared  with  town  artisans,  indicates  pretty  clearly  that  the 
open  air  is  a  more  natural  element  to  man  than  a  confined, 
impure  atmosphere,  and  work-rooms  should  therefore  be  so 
constructed  as  to  furnish  the  largest  possible  quantity  of  fresh 
air,  provision,  of  course,  being  made  for  protection  against 
draughts.  It  is  therefore  not  unreasonable  to  demand,  on  the 
part  of  employers, — 

1.  That  improvements  should  be  made  in  the  internal  ar- 
rangements of  the  workshops,  and  that  some  method  of  ventila- 
tion should  be  adopted,  apart  from  the  doors  and  windows,  by 
means  of  which  a  supply  of  pure  aii  may  be  admitted  to  the 
rooms,  but  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  blow  directly  upon  the 
operatives* 

2.  In  order  to  render  tolerable  the  fatigue  of  this  monoto- 
nous work,  it  is  important  that  the  hours  of  labor  should  be 
limited,  and  that  the  practice  of  taking  home  extra  work  to  be 
done  at  irregular  hours  should  not  be  encouraged.  While  it 
oannot  be  alleged  that  tlie  regular  hours  of  work  of  any  of  the 
large  eUablishmeuts  are  at  present  excessive,  especially  when 
compared  with  the  amount  of  labor  required  in  similar  work- 
shops in  England,  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  difference  ia 
the  comparative  pliysical  strength  of  American  and  English 
workwomen,  the  latter  being  mora  robust,  and  capable  of 
greater  endurance,  than  the  former, 

3.  More  time  should  be  allotted  for  taking  meals.  The 
short  time  allowed  by  these  women  for  taking  breakfast  and 
dinner  is  a  frequent  cause  of  one  of  their  most  common  com- 
plaints; viz,,  indigestion*  Provision  should  also  be  made  for 
regular  exercise  in  the  open  airi  than  which ^  nothing  is  more 
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eisential  to  the  health  of  persons  engaged  id  sedentary,  in^ddor 

occupations. 

Second.  It  is  now  pretty  generally  conceded,  by  those  who 
are  most  familiar  wUh  the  subjectj  that  the  snbatitutbn  of 
some  new  attacliment  to  take  tlie  place  of  the  original  crank- 
treadle  would  render  this  labor  much  less  onerous-  Steam- 
power  is  unquestionably  the  most  eflRcient  and  economical 
propelling  agent,  where  a  large  rnimljer  of  muctHnes  are  used 
together,  and  it  is  a  matter  for  congratulation  that  the  de^ 
riorating  influonces  incident  to  this  industry  have  been  already 
BO  greatly  diminished  by  the  almost  universal  adoption  of  titii 
agent  by  the  larger  establisliments. 

There  are  at  present  on  eihibition,  at  the  store  of  Mr. 

L.  Griswold,  in  Salem,  two  sewing-machines  which  are  ma 
by  means  of  electro  magnetic  motor  power,  an  invention  of  Mr< 
J.  P*  Tirrell  of  Boston,  for  which  a  patent  was  obtamed  in 
August,  1871.  The  invention  of  Mr*  Tirrell  Gonsists  in  a  seria 
of  electro*magncts  arranged  radially  in  a  frame,  in  comhiriatian 
witli  a  series  of  radiating  arms,  placed  on  one  or  both  sides  of 
this  frame,  and  connected  with  a  shaft,  which  acts  as  a  clrciiit 
breaker,  or  device  for  successively  making  and  breaking  th« 
electric  circuit  through  the  several  electro-magnets  as  the  shaft 
revokes.  By  means  of  this  ingenious  and  novel  contrivance,! 
simple  and  efficient  electro-magnetic  machine  has  been  coo* 
structed  of  sufficient  power  to  drive  a  sewing-machine.  Tli« 
speed  of  this  engine  may  be  regulated  by  moving  the  fraee 
which  supports  the  electro-magnets  in  sucli  a  manner  that  tS^ 
arms  are  attracted  to  these  magnets  with  more  or  less  foiw, 
accordingly  as  it  is  desired  to  increase  or  diminish  the  5ti>eed  of 
the  engine.  The  Smee  battery  has  thus  far  been  employed  to 
connection  with  the  magnets,  hut  experimenta  are  now  bajag 
made  with  the  hope  of  replaqing  it  with  one  more  eompaet,  Im 
expensive  and  requiring  less  attention.  This  engine  has  beet 
guSyected  to  severe  tests,  and  has  been  found  equal  to  the  !iajd* 
est  work.  I  was  Informed,  for  instance,  that,  with  the  aid  of 
this  apparatus,  a  '*  Wheeler  and  Wilson  "  machine  would  3ttirt* 
three  thicknesses  of  cotton  at  the  rate  of  seven  hundred  stitdisi 
a  minute.  It  has  not  as  yet  been  manufactured  for  sale,  nor 
is  it  eipected  that  it  can  be  offered  at  a  price  wltttin  tlie  meaai 
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of  the  poorer  class  of  professional  operatives  who  take  work  to 
their  homes,  and  who  stand  in  the  greatest  need  of  some  such 
contriTance.  To  meet  the  wants  of  the  latter^  several  new 
treadles  hare  been  recently  brought  forward  and  are  now  com- 
peting for  public  favor,  several  of  which  I  have  carefully  exam- 
ined, and  of  these  there  are  two  which  seem  to  possess  decided 
merits,  and  are  therefore  deserving  of  especial  mention* 


The  Parsons  treadle. — ^Mr.  C>  C*  Parsons  of  New  York  has 
succeeded  in  perfecting  a  very  simple  and  ingenious  treadle, 
which  was  patented  August  17,  1869,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
do  away  entirely  with  the  heehand-toe  movement,  and  substi- 
tute for  it  a  swinging  back  ward -and- forward  movement  of  the 
feet  and  legs,  not  unlike  that  of  a  pendnlum,  the  point  of  sus- 
pension and  centre  of  oscillation  being  coincident  with  that  of 
the  knee-joint  of  the  operator.  The  cradle  in  whicli  the  feet  rest 
can  be  raised  or  lowered  to  adapt  it  to  the  operator,  and,  being 
moved  by  the  muscles  of  the  legs  alone,  the  thighs  as  well  as 
the  trunk  remain  absolutely  at  rest,  so  that  the  movement  is 
an  easy  and  natural  one^  and  requires  a  much  smaller  expendi- 
ture of  force  than  the  old  treadle.  This  treadle  is  beginning 
to  be  known  in  New  York,  where  it  ia  now  recommended  by 
physicians,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Parsons  has  not 
yet  attempted  to  call  pnblic  attention  elsewhere  to  its  advan- 
tages* I  liave  seen  four  women  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
using  it  irregularly  three  or  four  hours  daily,  and  tliey  all 
affirm  that  no  pain,  either  in  the  limbs  or  back,  is  produced  bj 
its  use.  One  lady  states  that  she  has  been  in  the  habit  of  doing 
the  work  of  a  large  family  for  eleven  years,  using  the  old 
treadle  nine  years,  that  of  Mr*  Parsons  two  Jears*  With  the 
former,  an  hour's  work  was  sufficient  to  cause  great  fatigue  and 
pain  in  the  back  ;  whereas  with  the  latter  she  is  able  to  stitch 
steadily  for  three  hours,  experiencing  no  pain  whatever,  and 
only  about  as  much  fatigue  as  would  be  felt  after  a  long  walk* 
The  testimony  of  professional  operatives  would  bo  more  conclu- 
sive, but,  so  far  as  I  can  learii,  the  invention  has  not  yet  been 
tested  in  any  of  tlie  workshops  lu  this  vicinity.  It  is  added  to 
old  machines  at  an  expense  of  $5.    (See  engraving,  p.  220.) 
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Hall  fr?arf/e.— The  invention  of  Mr.  W.  SmiUi  Hall  » 
covered  by  several  patents,  the  first  of  wliicli  bears  the  date  of 
June,  1867.    It  obtained  a  favorable  notice  at  the  fair  of  iht 
Ma^sacliusetts  Charitable  Mechanics*  AesoeiattOD  in  1869,  &o4 
has  since  come  into  extensive  use  in  this  vicinity.    With  Util 
treadle  the  power  is  applied  solely  by  tlie  downward  moTemeol 
of  the  foot,  which  pivots  at  the  lieel  instead  of  the  iiistep«  wliili 
the  rate  of  speed  is  regulated  by  the  strength  of  these  mor0» 
ments  of  tlie  feet  and  not  by  their  number.    This  readm 
unnecessary  that  rapid  motion  of  the  limbs,  on  the  piirt  of  th$ 
operator,  wliich  causes  the  entire  body  to  sway  and  Tibrato. 
Among  the  advantages  claimed  in  behalf  of  this  inveutioa,  tbf 
following  appear  to  be  the  most  prominent : — 

1.    The  great  variety  of  motion  allowed  to  the  feet, 
machine  can  be  driven  by  one  foot  or  both,  or  eitlier  alternat^lfi 
the  two  foot-pioccs  being  independent  of  each  other.    A  si 
alternate  motion  is  generally  preferred,  which  permits  ooe  focjt 
to  rest  wliile  the  other  is  being  brought  down- 
s'  There  are  no  dead  levels*    By  the  aid  of  the  pawI«4Ji« 
gib**  movement,  the  crank  is  entirely  dispensed  with»  and  tbe 
machine  can  therefore  always  be  started  without  the  necessii;^ 
of  applying  the  hand  to  the  balance-wheeL 

8.  The  ease  with  which  it  is  worked.  There  being  no  power 
wasted,  much  less  force  is  required  to  move  this  treadle.  To 
express  the  actual  difference  in  figures,  it  has  been  estimated 
that  while  the  force  required  to  accomplish  150  stitchofi  by  tlic 
old  treadle  is  equivalent  to  that  necessary  to  raise  a  weight  of 
seven  pounds  165  inches,  the  same  work  may  be  done  by  meaii« 
of  this  treadle  hf  the  force  necessary  to  raise  two  and  out 
half  pounds  60  niches,    (See  engraving,  220.) 

1  have  taken  considerable  pains  to  seek  out  tliose  operadvif 
who  have  had  the  most  experience  with  this  treadbi  and  tbalr 
concurrent  testimony  will  be  found  to  be  very  etroug  in  iH 
favor. 


4 

4 


1*  An  intelligent  dress  and  cloak-mater,  short  In  statnrv 
physically  weak,  being  afflicted  with  a  congenital  curvature 
the  spine,  has  had  above  six  years'  experience  with  dilfereal 
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machines,  working  on  the  ayerage  from  eight  to  ten  hours 
daily.  The  old  treadle  caused  her  great  fatigue j  and  cons'anti 
severe  pain  io  the  small  of  the  back*  Has  now  used  the  Hall " 
treadle  for  a  little  over  two  years ,  and  during  this  time  has  ex- 
perienced no  pain  whatever  from  her  work.  She  is,  indeed , 
less  fatigued  by  working  eight  hours  at  the  machine  than  she 
would  be  after  sewing  the  same  length  of  time  by  hand.  She 
considers  it  almost  impossible  tliat  any  ill  effects  can  result 
from  the  use  of  this  treadle,  its  motion  is  bo  easy. 

2.  A  well-formed  woman  of  medium  height,  aged  28,  has 
had  eight  years*  constant  experience  with  !=;ewing  machines,  and 
has  used  the  Hall "  treadle  the  past  two  years*  She  has  been 
employed  in  several  large  establishments,  working  always  nine 
or  ten  hours  daily.  Site  states  that  excessive  fatigue  and  pain 
in  the  back  were  caused  by  the  old  machine,  so  that  she  was 
obliged  to  stop  always  at  the  end  of  every  hour  and  take  a  few 
moments'  rest.  With  the  **Hair'  treadle  so  little  force  is  re- 
quired to  drive  the  needle,  and  so  great  a  variety  of  movement 
is  allowed  the  feet,  that  she  is  scarcely  conscious  of  putting 
forth  any  exertion  whatever ;  so  that  she  now  completes  her 
day'  work  without  feeling  any  pain,  and  with  comparatively 
little  fatigue,  accompUshiug  within  the  same  time  one-half 
again  as  much  work  as  formerly. 
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Genehal  Concldsions. 
So  far  as  the  above  returns  go^  due  allowance  beiDg  made  for 
the  exaggeratioo  on  both  sides,  experience  in  this  State  seem 
to  justify  the  conclusious: — 

First, — That  the  sewing-machine  may  be  used  by  a  healthy 
woman  of  average  strength  for  three  or  four  hours  daily  (a 
length  of  time  sufficient  for  the  work  of  an  ordinary  family) 
without  causing  excessive  fatigue,  nor  any  appreciable  ill  effect. 

SecomL — That  the  illnesses  which  most  frequently  prevail 
among  professional  operatives  making  use  of  the  treadle  are ; — 

a.  Indigestion,  attributable  to  the  unhealthy  conditions  in 
which  they  pursue  their  occupation,  particularly  the  impure 
atmosphere  of  the  work-rooms,  the  sedentary  employment,  and 
want  of  open-air  exercise* 

b.  Muscular  pains»  affecting  the  lower  limbs  and  trunk^  pro- 
duced by  the  long-con  tin  ued»  frequent  use  of  the  same  muscles. 

Diseases  peculiar  to  women,  aggravated  by,  rather  than 
caused  by,  the  plethoric  condition  of  the  pelvic  organs,  induced 
by  this  exercise, 

d.  General  debility.  By  tliis  is  meant  a  state  of  physical 
deterioration  and  nervous  prostration  brought  on  by  overwork. 

Third, — That  other  ill  effects,  such  as  neuralgia  of  the  feet 
from  contact  with  the  Iron  treadle^  affections  of  the  Eplne,  as 
well  as  the  nervous  effects  described  by  M.  Guibout,  are  worthy 
of  mention  only  from  their  extremely  rare  occurrence. 


Fourth. — The  unhealthy  tendencies  of  this  occupation  may 
be  greatly  diminished  by  tlie  substitution,  if  practicable,  of 
some  other  motive-power  than  that  of  the  feet,  or  tlie  adoption  of 
one  of  the  improved  treadles  above  described.  It  is,  moreover, 
of  very  great  importance  that,  in  those  establishments  where 
large  numbers  are  congregated,  attention  should  be  directed  to 
the  proper  ventilation  of  the  work-rooms. 


J. 
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The  arguments  to  sliow  its  necessity  were  drawn  from  vari- 
ous sources,  but  chiefly  a  careful  exarDinatlon  of  the  whole 
system  (or  rather  want  of  system)  as  it  existed  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Boston*  The  Brighton  slaughter-barns  were  shown 
to  be  without  drainage  and  surrounded  by  filth  of  the  most 
revolting  kind,  coming  from  the  half-putrid  blood  and  offaK 
On  this  disgusting  food  hogs  were  fed,  destined  to  make  pork 
for  our  markets.  This,  in  fact,  was  the  only  mode  of  disposing 
of  the  refuse  portion  of  the  slaughtered  beeves  and  sheep. 
The  dangers  to  the  consumer  were  pointed  out  in  the  liability 
to  have  meats  from  diseased  animals  dressed  for  the  markets. 

Fat-melting  and  bone-boilingj  as  carried  on  in  the  vicinity  of 
Boston,  were  described,  and  the  odors  proceeding  from  these 
places,  as  well  as  from  the  open  vats  used  for  boiling  dead  horses 
and  other  animals,  were  shown  to  be  sickening  and  vile,  such 
indeed  as  no  one  should  be  compelled  to  breathe an  encroach- 
ment, for  private  convenience,  upon  the  greater  rights  of  ttie 
general  public  who  can  demand  protection  from  such  nuisances* 

The  remedies  for  this  state  of  things  were  definitely  stated. 
They  were  to  be  found  in  the  concentration  of  the  business  of 
slaughtering  in  large  establishments,  where  every  part  of  the 
animals  could  be  utilized  on  the  spot  in  the  most  cleanly  and 
economical  manner,  without  the  stench  of  putrefaction,  or 
the  waste  incident  to  transportation  and  to  the  use  of  clumsy 
processes. 

It  was  also  shown  that  the  boiling  of  animal  matters  could 
be  conducted  in  such  a  way  that  all  offensive  vapors  should  be 
consumed  by  fire. 

The  value  of  the  blood  uow  wasted,  and  worse  than  wasted, 
in  filthy  pig-pens,  was  represented  to  be  very  great. 

It  was  shown  to  be  capable  of  conversion  into  a  fertilizing 
powder,  worth  more  than  Peruvian  guano,  or  to  be  used  for  the 
eEtraetion  of  its  albumen,  now  largely  required  in  the  arts* 

The  report  closed  as  follows : — 

*'To  complete  the  reform  in  the  modes  of  elanghtering  in  the 
vicinity  of  Boston  in  such  a  way  that  nobody  shall  sutler  and 
everybody  shall  gain,  there  are  needed  one  or  more  abattoirs^ 
containing  all  the  improvements  which  European  experionee  can 
furnish  or  modem  science  surest.  Th^y  need  not  be  expensive 
buildings,  although  they  should  occupy  a  large  space.  They 
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SLAUGHTERING,  BONE-BOILING  AND  FAT-MELTI 


[A  hlitorjr  of  the  efforts  of  tbe  State  Board  of  Hedth  to  bring  about  i 
reform  in  these  processes*] 


One  of  the  tasks  undertaken  by  the  State  Board  of  Heal 
on  its  first  organization,  in  September,  1869,  was  an  iiivcsdgaU 
of  the  processes  in  use  among  us  for  preparing  meat  for 
markets,  and  for  the  disposal  of  tlie  fats  and  of  animal  r^fu 
that  thus  the  way  might  be  opened  for  such  reform  in  th 
trades  as  would  benefit  the  community  in  both  its  sanitary  and 
economical  interests.  This  purpose  has  been  coastainty  kept 
Tiew.  ^ 

The  health  of  the  people  demands  an  abundant  supply  of 
wliolesome  meat,  and  it  also  requires  that  air,  which  is  as  1 
food  for  the  lungs  as  is  meat  for  the  stomach,  shall  not 
polluted  by  the  odors  of  animal  decomposition  whetlicr  o 
ring  by  natural  or  artificial  methods. 

The  so-called    offensive  trades,"  we  believed,  cotild  be 
dered  inoffensive,  and  our  aim  was  first,  to  show  how  this  refo 
could  be  made,  and  then  to  promote  it  in  every  possible  wa 
The  success  of  those  efforts  is  now  clearly  foreshadowed. 

We  propose  to  trace,  as  briefly  as  possible*  the  various 
by  which,  since  our  Board  was  established^  the  whole  subject 
slaughtering,  fat-molting  and  bone-boiliiig,  lias  reached  the  s" 
in  which  it  is  now  presented  to  the  legislature. 

The  first  report  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  (January^  1870) 
contained  a  report  on  Slaugbtering  for  Bostoti  librket*' 
in  which  reform  was  urged  on  the  grounds  of  public  bealdi 
and  of  economy. 
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The  arguments  to  show  its  necessity  were  drawn  from  vari- 
ous sources,  but  chiefly  a  careful  examination  of  the  whole 
system  (or  rather  want  of  system)  as  it  existed  in  the  neigh* 
borhood  of  Boston.  The  Brighton  elaughter-barns  were  showa 
to  be  without  drainage  and  surrounded  by  fitth  of  the  most 
revolting  kind,  coming  from  the  half-putrid  blood  and  oflkL 
On  this  disgusting  food  hogs  were  fed,  destined  to  make  pork 
for  our  markets.  This,  in  fact,  was  the  only  mode  of  disposing 
of  the  refuse  portion  of  the  slaughtered  beeves  and  sheep^ 
The  dangers  to  the  consumer  were  pointed  out  in  the  liability 
to  have  meats  from  diseased  animals  dressed  for  the  markets. 

Fat-melting  and  bone-boiling,  as  carried  on  in  the  vicinity  of 
Boston^  were  described,  and  the  odors  proceeding  froin  these 
places,  as  well  as  from  the  open  vats  used  for  boiling  dead  horsee 
and  other  animals,  were  shown  to  be  sickening  and  vile,  such 
Indeed  as  no  one  should  be  compelled  to  breathe^ — an  encroach- 
ment, for  private  convenience,  upon  the  greater  rights  of  the 
general  public  who  can  demand  protection  from  such  nuisances. 

The  remedies  for  this  state  of  things  were  definitely  stated. 
They  were  to  be  found  in  the  concentration  of  the  business  of 
slaughtering  in  large  establiBhments,  where  every  part  of  the 
animals  could  be  utilized  on  the  spot  in  tlie  most  cleatily  and 
economical  manner,  without  the  stench  of  putrefaction,  or 
tbe  waste  incident  to  transportation  and  to  the  use  of  clumsy 
processes. 

It  was  also  shown  that  tlie  boiling  of  animal  matters  could 
be  conducted  in  such  a  way  that  all  offenstTe  vapors  should  be 
consumed  by  fire. 

The  value  of  the  blood  now  wasted ^  and  worse  than  wasted, 
m  filthy  pig  pens,  was  represented  to  be  very  great. 

It  was  ehowu  to  be  capable  of  conversion  into  a  fertilizing 
powder,  worth  more  than  Peruvian  guano,  or  to  be  used  for  the 
extraction  of  its  albumen,  now  largely  re<|uired  in  the  arts* 

The  report  closed  as  follows : — 

^*To  complete  the  reform  in  the  modes  of  slanghteting  in  the 
vicinity  of  Boston  in  such  a  way  that  nobody  shall  suffer  and 
everybody  ihall  gain,  there  are  needed  one  or  more  ahitUoirs^ 
cootainiug  all  the  improvements  which  European  experience  can 
fiimisb  or  modern  science  suggeit.  They  need  not  be  expensive 
buildingH,  although  they  should  occupy  a  large  space.  They 
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ihottld  have  comfortable  stablee  for  proteotiDg  aim! 
animal       As  regards  the  Blaughier-boase  it&elf,  jMj 
things  seem  to  be, —  |H 
"1.  A  pavement  of  stone  or  of  some  material  Impi 

Mood. 

2.  An  abundant  supply  of  water* 

Complete  drainage. 
4  Vats  for  the  ^rendering'  of  fat  and  offiU  on  the  ep 
putrefaction  can  attack  them* 

"  5.  The  means  of  converting  blood  into  blood -albtimei 
**The  mnitary  advantages  of  such  a  system  would  fa^ 
»*  1,  The  removal  of  the  preeent  offenaive  odd's, 
"  2.  The  removal  of  slaughter-house  pork  from  the  mm 
The  ready  inspection  of  meat,  thus  insuriog  the jnj 
that  which  is  unfit  for  food. 

"  The  econmniml  advantages  would  be, — 

1,  Diminished  liability  of  having  meat  spoiled  bj  jg 
the  emanations  from  the  putrid  pig-pena*  |H 

2.  The  value  of  the  blood,  which  would  be  saved  nll 
"  3.  The  savings  which  mu^t  always  accompany  order,  my 

division  of  labor,  the  avoidance  of  transportation,  and  1^ 
any  business  on  a  large  scale. 

4*  The  greatly  increased  value  of  land  in  the  vioinil 
present  ilaughter-houses.*^ 


The  evils  with  reference  to  these  trades  were  thi 
in  January,  1870,  aiid  have  been  a  subject  of  public  dij 
ever  aiuco.  The  Brighton  butchers  evidently  regmr 
ideas  as  unpractical^  and  our  remedies  as  vara>  Th« 
other  citizens  of  that  town,  however,  who  earnestly  d< 
be  rid  of  the  nuisances  by  which  they  were  surroua^ 
through  their  efTorts  a  bill  was  passed  by  the  legislature^  i 
the  following  is  a  copy  : — 
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Am  kCT  to  inoarpamtfl  tbe  Butchers'  Slftugbtenng-  ind  Metling  Aitociation  in  Brighton, 
uid  fm  other  piirpo&M. 

Be  U  enaetrd^  t^c.,  dt  /oUmDt: 

8i£CT.  I.  Horace  W,  Baxter,  Horace  W.  Jordan  and  B.  FraneiB 
Ricker,  their  aaaociates  and  siiece§sors,  are  hereby  made  a  corpora- 
tion by  the  name  of  the  Butchers'  Slaughtering  and  Melting  Aflso- 
datiot],  to  he  located  in  the  town  of  Brighton,  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  on  the  buBinesB  of  buying  and  Blaughtering  cattle,  sheep 
and  other  anlraals,  and  of  melting  and  **  rendering  '*  eatabliahments, 
subject  however  to  the  provisions  beretnafter  contained,  and  to  all 
general  laws  now,  or  that  may  hereafter  be  in  force  appHenble  to 
eneh  corporations* 

Skct,  2,  Said  corporation  may  take  and  hold*  by  purchase  or 
otherwise^  such  parcel  of  land,  not  exceeding  one  hundred  acres  in 
extent,  and  situated  in  Brighton^  within  two  miles  of  the  Cattle  Fair 
Hotels  as  the  state  board  of  health  shall  by  vote  detenninc  to  be 
suitable  for  the  carrying  on  of  said  business ;  and  said  corpomtiou 
ehall  within  sixty  days  from  the  time  it  shall  take  any  land  other- 
wise than  by  purchase,  file  in  the  office  of  the  registry  of*  deeds  for 
the  county  wherein  said  lands  lie,  a  description  thereof^  as  certain 
m  is  required  in  a  common  conveyance  of  lands,  together  with  a 
Statement  of  the  purpose  for  which  the  lands  are  taken,  which  de- 
eeription  and  statement  shall  be  signed  by  the  president  of  the  cor- 
poration. 

Seot*  3.  The  corporation  shall  be  liable  to  pay  all  damages  that 
shall  be  sustained  by  any  persons  in  their  property  by  the  taking  of 
any  land  for  the  purposes  of  this  act>  Any  person,  who  shall  sus- 
tmn  damages  as  aforesaid,  and  who  shall  not  agree  upon  the  dam- 
ages to  be  paid  therefor^  may  apply  by  petition  for  the  assessment 
of  his  damages,  at  any  time  within  one  year  from  the  taking  of  said 
land,  to  the  superior  court,  in  the  county  in  which  said  land  is  situ- 
nte.  Such  petition  may  be  filed  in  the  clerk's  office  of  said  court, 
in  vaca,tion  or  in  tenu  time,  and  the  clerk  shall  thereupon  issue  a 
summons  to  said  corporation,  returnable,  if  issued  in  vacation,  to 
the  then  next  term  of  the  said  court,  held  fourteen  day  a  at  \*imi 
after  the  iBSuing  of  said  summons,  and  if  in  term  time,  returnable 
on  such  day  as  the  court,  shall  order,  to  appear  and  answer  to  the 
aaid  petition;  the  said  summons  shall  be  served  fourteen  days  at 
least  before  the  return  day  thereof  by  leaving  a  copy  thereof  with 
the  clerk  of  said  corporation,  and  upon  the  return  of  said  summons 
duly  served,  the  said  petition  shall  stand  as  a  cause  in  saiil  court, 
and  all  questions  of  fact  relating  to  the  damages  sustained  by  the 
petitioner  shall  be  heard  and  determined,  and  the  amount  of  such 
damages  shall  be  assef^sed  by  a  jury  of  said  court,  unless  the  parties 
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shall  ia  writing  waive  their  right  to  a  jury  trial  and  ^ree  tliAt  llit 
question  of  said  damages  9hall  be  deterrained  by  the  court ;  ixnd  iht 
venliot  of  said  jury,  being  accepted  and  recorded  by  said  court,  or 
the  award  of  the  court,  if  jury  trial  shall  be  waived,  shall  be  inil 
and  conclusive,  and  judgment  sba!l  be  rendered,  and  ex^utioti  is- 
sued thereon,  and  costs  shall  be  recovered  by  the  patitioner  if  thf 
amount  of  said  judgment  shall  exceed  the  ainoimt  offered  him  far 
his  damage  by  said  corporation  before  th©  filing  of  said  peUtion; 
otherwis^e  said  corporation  shall  recover  its  costs. 

Sbct*  4.  Said  corj»oration  shall  proceed  to  build  opon  aaid  Imi 
saitable  buildmgs  for  the  slaughtermg  of  cattle,  sheep  aod  other 
animals,  and  for  melting  and  rendering  purposes,  ajid  all  neceswj 
stables  and  ontbiiUdiugs,  But  no  building  shall  be  erected  ttntil 
the  plans  thereof,  with  all  details  of  coBStructioDj  shall  have 
submitted  to  and  approved  by  said  state  board  of  health,  or 
person  designated  by  said  board  to  examine  BEud  plans.  All 
business  of  said  corporation  shall  be  carried  on  in  accordance 
such  regulations  as  saiil  board  shall  from  time  to  time  estabU&b  i 
furnish  in  writing  to  the  clerk  of  said  corporation^  and  for  each 
lation  of  any  one  of  said  regulations,  said  corporation  shall  be  ] 
ble  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  twenty  nor  more  than  five  buD<l 
dollars,  to  be  recovered  by  indictment  against  said  corpor 
Subject  to  the  foregoing  provisions  said  corporation  may  mantl 
ture  and  sell  any  of  the  usual  products  of  said  slaaght^iog 
melting  business,  or  may  lease  or  permit  other  persons  to  use  i 
buihlings  or  parts  thereof  on  such  terms  as  may  be  agreed  up 
And  each  member  of  said  corporation  shall  have  the  right 
slaughter  on  the  said  prenuses,  subject  to  such  regulations  and  i 
tariff  of  prices  as  said  corporation  may,  by  vote  at  any 
meeting,  establish,  and  to  the  regulations  of  the  said  boar^l  of  he 
as  aforesaid.  And  any  person  engaged  in  slaughtering  or  otl 
business  on  the  premises  of  said  corporation^  who  shall  violate  my 
of  the  said  regulations  of  said  board,  shall  be  liable  to  the  peoilty 
herein  before  affixed  to  violations  thereof  by  said  corporation. 

Sect.  5.  The  capital  stock  of  said  corporation  shall  oonsifli  of 
two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  to  be  divided  into  shan^  of  QOi 
hundred  dollars  each,  and  said  corporation  shall  not  take  any  bud 
as  herein  before  provided  or  commenoe  business  nntil  the  mil  of 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars  at  least  tithall  be  paid  in  in  caeh. 

Bkvt.  6.    The  state  board  of  health  may,  if  in  their  judgmenl  I 
public  health  shall  retiuire,  order  any  person  at  any  time  eB| 
in  the  business  of  slaughtering  within  six  miles  of  the  FaaetJil  Hill 
Market  in  Boston,  and  not  upon  any  island  in  the  harbor,  to  sla 
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tcr  hiB  cattle,  sheep  or  otter  animals,  upon  the  premises  of  eaid 
corporation ;  promded^  that  thirty  days'  notice  of  an  intentioB  to 
pass  Buch  an  order  shall  be  given  to  such  person  by  said  board,  and 
that  aHer  snch  notice  is  given  such  peraon  shall  hare  continued  to 
conduct  his  business  Iti  such  a  manner  as  in  the  judgment  of  the 
board  is  injrmous  to  the  public  health ;  and  the  suprenie  jadicial 
court  or  any  justice  thereof,  Bitting  in  equity,  shall  have  power  to 
enforce  any  such  order  of  said  board  by  injunction.  And  whenever 
said  board  shall  make  such  order  as  aforesaid ^  they  shall  also  In 
fiatd  order  the  piice  per  head  which  said  party  so  ser\*ed  with  said 
order  shall  pay  to  said  corporation  for  the  use  of  a  place  in  its  said 
building  for  slaughtering  as  aforesaid,  but  said  price  may  be  fixed 
as  a  certain  sum  of  money,  or  as  a  certain  portion  of  the  animal, 
with  its  blood  and  offal,  and  said  corporation  shall  be  hound  to  per- 
mit said  party  to  slaughter  on  its  premises  on  the  terms  so  fired  by 
the  order  of  said  board,  unless  said  corporation  and  said  party  shall 
igree  upon  some  different  terms.  Any  person  aggrieved  by  any 
order  of  the  board  of  health,  m  In  this  gectian  provided,  shall  have 
the  right  to  appeal  from  said  order  in  the  same  manner  and  with 
the  same  effect  as  such  right  is  now  given  in  chapter  twcnty-siic  of 
the  Grcneral  Statutes  to  a  person  aggrieved  by  an  order  of  a  town 
board  of  health,  prohibiting  the  carrying  on  of  offensive  trades.  In 
ease  of  any  appeal  as  herein  provided,  the  application  for  a  jary 
shall  he  made  to  the  superior  court  in  the  county  wherein  the  party 
prohibited  tranj^acts  his  business,  if  in  session  in  said  ce»unty,  or  in 
vacation  to  any  justice  of  said  court*    [Approved  June  16, 

This  Act  met  with  no  favor  among  the  butchers  -  They 
declined  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it.  Not  a  dollar  was 
subscribed  to  the  stock  during  the  subsequent  year. 

The  legislature  met  again  in  January,  1871,  and  in  our 
report  it  was  stated  that  the  persistent  opposition  or  the  butchers 
bad  succeeded  iu  blocking  all  progress,  The  subject  was  rep* 
resented  as  one  of  great  importance,  and  the  danger  of  having 
meat  from  diseased  animals  sold  in  our  markets  was  again  re^ 
farred  to  as  one  to  which  we  were  all  constantly  exposed. 

Ill  Aprilf  1871,  the  legislature  passed  the  following  Aot: — 

Ak  Act  eoneemiag  Slft^gbter  Haum  uad  Noxious  mud  OSeuwve  Tnid«*- 

Bect.  1,  Whoever  in  any  city  or  town  containitig  more  than 
four  thousand  inhabitants,  erects,  occupies  or  uses  any  bulhling  for 
earrying  on  therein  the  business  of  siaughtering  cattle^  sheep  or 
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other  animals,  or  for  melting  or  rendering  establtBlmients,  or| 
other  noxioua  or  offensive  trades  and  oocupationsj  or  permite  ^ 
lows  said  trades  or  occupations  to  be  earrietl  on  a  poo  pren 
owned  or  oc€ttpied  by  hira  or  them,  without  first  obtaining 
written  consent  and  permission  of  the  mayor  and  alderraeiti^ 
selectmen  of  such  city  or  town,  shall  forfeit  a  sum  oot  exceeding 
two  hundred  dollars  for  every  month  he  or  they  so  occupy  or  use 
such  building  or  premises,  and  in  like  proportion  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  time  :  prmided,  that  the  terms  of  this  section  sball  not 
ply  to  any  building  or  premises  now  occupied  or  used  for  the  tradet 
or  occupations  before  described ;  but  no  person  or  persons  or  eor; 
ration  now  occupying  or  using  any  building  or  premises  for  the  t? 
or  occupations  aforesaid,  shall  enlarge  or  extend  the  san  i  ■ 
first  obtaining  the  written  consent  and  permission  of  the 
aldermen  or  selectmen  of  the  city  or  town  in  which  such  build 
or  premises  are  situated,  in  the  manner  provided  in  this  seotiou* 

Skct.  2*  Whenever  in  any  city  or  town,  containing  more  tha 
four  thousand  inhabitants,  any  building  or  premises  are  oc<!upied  \ 
used  by  any  person  or  persons  or  corporation  for  carrying  on 
business  of  slaughtering  cattle,  sheep  or  other  animals,  or  for  me| 
ing  or  rendering  establishments,  or  for  other  noxious  or  offcnsi^ 
trades,  the  state  board  of  health  may,  if  in  their  judgmeot  the  p« 
lie  healtli  or  the  public  comfort  and  convenience  shall  require,  ordd 
any  person  or  persons  or  corj^oration  carrying  on  said  tnides  or  < 
cupations,  to  desist  and  cease  from  further  carrying  on  said  tradeif 
occupations  in  such  building  or  premises,  and  any  person  or  persoDS 
or  corporation  continuing  to  occupy  or  use  such  building  or  pn*eii* 
ises  for  carrj  ing  on  said  trades  or  occupations  after  being  ordered 
to  desist  and  cease  therefrom  by  said  board,  shall  forfeit  a  sum  not 
exceeding  two  hundred  dollars  for  every  month  he  or  they  oontisue 
to  occupy  and  use  such  building  or  premtBes  for  carrjdng  on  siid 
trades  or  oceu patio ns  afler  being  ordered  to  desist  and  cease  there^ 
from  by  said  board  as  aforesaid,  and  in  like  proportion  for  a  Iong«r 
or  shorter  time :  provided^  that  on  any  application  to  said  board  to 
exercise  the  powers  in  this  section  conferred  upon  them,  a  time  ami 
place  for  hearing  the  parties  shall  be  assigned  by  said  board  and  doj^ 
notice  thereof  given  to  the  party  against  whom  the  application  1^ 
made,  and  the  order  herein  before  provided  shall  only  be  idmvi 
after  such  notice  and  hearing* 

Sect*  3,  The  supreme  judicial  court,  or  any  one  of  the  juaticet 
thereof,  in  term  time  or  vacation,  shall  have  power  to  issue  m  in- 
junction to  prevent  the  erection,  occupancy,  use,  ^anlargetnent  Of 
cxteustou  of  any  building  or  premises  occupied  or  used  for  (be 
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tradee  or  occupations  aforesaid,  without  the  written  consent  and 
permiBsion  provided  in  section  one  of  this  act  being  first  obtained; 
and  also  in  like  manoer  to  enforce  the  orders  of  the  gtatc  board  of 
health  issued  under  section  two  of  this  act,  [Approved  April  8^ 
1871. 

This  Act  became  operative  on  the  8th  of  Maj,  1871^  one 
month  after  its  passage,  Meanwhilo  the  State  Board  of  Health 
had  sent  circiUars  containing  copies  of  the  new  law  to  the  mayors 
and  selectmen  of  all  cities  and  towns  containing  more  tlian  four 
thousand  inhabitants,  and  to  the  butchers  of  Fanenil  Hall, 
SufTolk,  and  Boylston  markets.  On  the  12th  of  May  the  Board 
made  an  official  visit  to  Brighton  and  Roiburyt  and  inspected 
the  slaughter-houses  of  Messrs,  A,  Wietz,  Dupee,  Dyer  &  Frosty 
HoUis,  Rice,  Saunders  &  Hart  well,  ZoUer,  Taylor,  and  Jackson, 
all  in  Brighton,  and  the  bone- boiling  establishment  of  the 
Messrs.  Ward  in  Roxbury,  After  looking  at  these  places,  which 
were  taken  as  fairly  representing  the  beef  and  mutton  butchers 
and  the  large  and  small  establishments,  it  was  determined  to 
ask  the  leading  butchers,  fatroelters,  and  bone-boilers  of  the 
vicinity  of  Boston  to  meet  the  Board  at  the  State  House  on  the 
19th  of  May. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  our  records : — 

**  A  special  meeting  of  the  Board  waa  held  at  the  State  Hoiiic  on 
Friday,  May  19th,  1871,  at  10^  A-  M. 
"  Every  member  was  present. 

"An  addreas  to  the  butchers  of  Brighton  and  other  peraonSi 
which  had  been  prepared  hy  the  chairman  and  secretary,  was  read^ 
and  adopted  unanimously  aa  the  opinion  of  the  Board. 

**At  11  oVlock  a  large  number  of  persons,  i^epresenting  the  inter- 
^ti  of  the  butchers  and  fat-melters  of  Brighton  and  the  vicinity, 
arrived  by  invitation  of  the  Board  and  were  addroBsed  m  follows 
by  the  chenrman  : — 

**  Grntlrmen  r — We  bave  invited  you  to  meet  ua  on  thii  occaaioa  id  an  en- 
tirely friendly  apirit  We  do  so  in  the  tope  that  yon  and  others  who  may  be 
wilting  to  unite  with  you  for  the  coEnmon  goodf  may  be  abio  to  attain  all  the 
enilt  aimed  at  by  two  Acta,  one  paaaed  at  the  lait,  and  the  other  at  the  present 
■eadon  of  the  General  Court. 

Tbaao  Acta  have  impo^d  on  this  Board  important  duties,  and  unlesa  you 
«re  willing  to  cooperate  with  us  they  inuftt  bear  painfully  on  you. 

Thit  Board y  at  guardians  of  the  pubUo  health,  hrQught  to  the  notice  of 
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tbe  leglalatDre  what  everybody  who  exatumea  it  niusl  Skdmh  m 

faeti  that  the  business  of  iUughteriag  acid  of  fht^meltiug  &b  no*  cacidiiGt«d 

thii  meighborhood  is  fraught  witli  many  evila. 

"  As  the  result  of  our  r^preseDtationsT  and  of  a  peti  tion  bronght  to  the 

eral  Court  the  present  winter  by  the  aatboriti«a  of  Cambridge^  M«dff 

Somerville^  Watertown  and  Waltham^  a  law  was  passed  April  8tJi,  18T1, 

■which  the  following  h  one  of  the  provisiona* 

(Here  was  quoted  the  second  aection  of  the  act  i^reriously  giren  in  fall,) 
"  You  will  perceive  from  this  that  the  public,  represented  by  the  tepislali 

regards  your  business  aa  low  carried  on  as  needing  the  attention      Ibe  Stati 

health  author! tlet. 

In  a  recent  official  visit  made  to  Brighton  this  Board  became  conwinctd 
that  the  mode  of  alaughtering  there  practised  is  now^  and  must  continue  to 
a  nuisance  until  the  system  itself  is  changed.    The  opinion  is  founded  on 
ejtami nation  of  establishments  of  all  grades*    Every  one  whkh  we  hate 
spected  is  beyond  all  doubt  subject  to  the  petialties  of  the  prMent 
Slaughtering  has  become  one  vast  nuisance  to  the  inbabitaitts  of  the  torn 
BrighLoDi  and  to  transient  travellers  through  the  place.    There  mm 
slaughter-houses  scattered  about  that  township  that  it  isimposiable  to  pi 
any  adequate  drainage^  or  the  means  of  cm'rying  away  or  divpotifig  1/ 
refuse  without  offence* 

^*The  aceumaiation  of  filth  about  the  buildings  (anavoidable  under  !b« 
ent  system)  brings  as  we  believe  every  slaaghter-house  in  Brightoii 
the  operation  of  the  law  of  April  8th. 

Under  these  circmnstances  we  wish  to  draw  the  earnest  attention  of 
most  interested  in  the  matter  to  the  laws  of  the  Stale,  and  to  our  duties 
State  Board  of  Health  nnder  those  laws.  We  are  certainly  bound  to  am 
them  fully  carried  out.  The  legislature,  representing  ppblic  opttiioa  on  thii 
question,  clearly  demand  it^  and  we  are  prepared  to  execute  oor  wMe  duty. 

Tour  own  voluntary  acts  may  relieve  us  from  a  grave  reopoDalUliiy.  Bf 
making  a  radical  change  in  the  system  of  slaugblering,  and  hj  eavryinf  oat 
the  provisions  of  the  charter  granted  last  year  for  erecting  aai table  bi^diogi 
for  slaughtering  and  for  other  operations  intimately  eonoeeted  with  tfa# 
nesB,  you  will  save  us  a  painful  duty,  and  confer  great  benefit  cm  th«  ^ 
community* 

Let  me  agaio  say  in  behalf  of  the  Board  that  we  meet  as  frienda,  and  thai 
we  hope  to  have,  and  we  hereby  invite  a  perfectly  free  expressioa  of 
on  all  the  questions  involved  in  this  important  matter*'* 


''ThB  reading  of  th€  foregoing  paper  was  followed  by  1  (m 
diBCUSsion  of  the  whole  queation  by  the  members  of  tbe  Botrd,  «iid 
by  Me&srti*  Taylor,  Jackson^  Ward,  HoUk,  Dyer,  Jordan,  fiioe» 
Saunders^  Upton,  and  othera. 

"  After  an  hoards  fiiendly  coofereoce  the  Board  of  Healtli  ivi 
and  the  gentlemen  who  had  beeu  iTivited  to      pr^s^nt  appoiiili«l 
comniittee  of  five  who,  together  with  the  Secretary  of  ih©  Boafd 
Health,  agreed  to  go  to  New  York  for  tbe  purpoi©  of 
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the  gUnghter-houaea  and  fat*ni«ltmg  establifilmionta  of  that  city,  on 
Wednesday,  May  24£Ji,  1871.'' 

This  oommittae  devoted  tiro  days  to  the  inspection  of  every- 
thing to  be  found  in  tlie  city  of  New  York  relative  to  the  proc- 
esses of  Blaughtering^  fat  meUing,  and  refuse- rendering.  The 
Tisit  was  most  instractivd.  A  report  of  what  was  seen  wag 
made  to  the  State  Board  of  Health  by  its  Secretary.  The  fol- 
lowing are  extracts : — 

**  We  followed  written  dineciions  received  from  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Health,  and  it  waa  soon  oTidetit  that  we  began  with  the 
wortt  establkhments  now  anffered  to  eiist  in  New  Yorlc.  Even 
these,  however,  had  the  city  sewer  directly  nnder  them.  Theag 
alanghter-hausea  were  only  tolerable^ — what  Brighton  might  be,  mi* 
nus  the  hogs  and  pins  the  sewerage.  We  moved  on,  and  presently 
obsen  ed  a  change.  A  hog-killing  place,  on  an  enormous  Beale^  we 
fbnnd  odorleaa,  and  acrupulonaly  clean.  Seven  himdred  hoga  had 
been  killed  there  the  previous  night,  and  not  a  trace  of  blood  or 
offiil  rem^juoed.  All  the  blood  had  been  led,  by  a  simple  contriv- 
ance, from  the  aticking^pen  into  caska,  five  of  which  we  aaw  at  the 
door  of  the  e«tabli»!iment,  ready  for  removal.  This  blood  Is  all 
4;aught  by  a  fertilizing  company,  without  trouble  to  the  slaugfater- 
ers,  and  they  pay  for  it  something  over  two  ihoiisnnd  dollars  a  year^ 
The  offal  is  removed  from  thk  place,  and  from  every  slaughter- 
house in  the  city,  once  a  day,  to  the  Now  York  Remlering  Dock, 
fiqg-peni  on  a  very  extenaive  acale,  attached  to  this  and  a  neigh* 
iHmng  eetablishnient,  were  found  serupuloualy  cJean, — wonderfully 
ao.  Every  proviaion  wm  made  for  the  comfort  of  the  animala. 
There  were  excellent  arrangements  for  ventilation.  These  pens  are 
of*  great  ertent,  and  beyond  all  criticism  in  their  sanitary  plan* 
There  is  nothing  to  compare  with  them  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Bof&ton. 

"The  ^Reodering  Dock'  wm  undei^ing  transformation  and  en- 
largement, and  was  in  a  bad  condition  for  inspection.  We  found 
tima  putting  in  some  new  Loekwood  and  Everett  tanks  of  great 
rae.  Two  smaller  tanks  of  the  same  pattern  were  firing  up  for  the 
day^s  work  on  dead  animal  a  and  condemned  meat  from  the  mar- 
kets. They  burn  up  the  offenaive  gases,  and  give  out  no  bad 
«raelk  during  the  process ;  hut  om  ing  to  the  change  going  on  at  the 
works,  the  lesson  to  be  leant  ed  at  the  Reudering  Dock  was  less 
striking  and  instructive  than  when  I  was  there  two  years  ago*  The 
place  was  also  less  neat. 

aa 
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**A  Jewish  slatighter-hoiise  for  beeves  was  next  visited. 
found  it  imther  dirty*    The  blood  h  saved  in  a  dumsy  and  nn^itflP 
factory  way.    The  proprietor  told  us  that  he  sold  tbe  blood  to  |w 
ties  who  paid  him  for  it  #6,000  a  year.    He  also  s^d  that  he  iiiH 
the  Lockwood  and  Everett  apparatus  for  hb  tjillow -met ting,  jJP 
tliat  he  fouttd  the  process  economical,  and  the  product  superior  m 
quality  to  any  he  bad  previously  made  by  the  open  vai»  m  ihe 
condensing  tanks. 

*<  We  went  from  here  to  the  Butchers'  Hitle  and  Melting  Com- 
pany*  This  establishment  extorted  adrairution  from  every  one  of 
our  party.  Here  were  a  large  number  of  cattle  in  pens  as  freeh 
sweet  as  a  model-farm  barnyard.  Food  and  water  were  in 
dance.  The  aubnals  b^ing  driven  up  an  inclined  plane  (pav 
reach  corj-esponding  smaller  pens,  equally  clean,  in  which 
await  their  turn.  Not  a  traoe  of  blood  or  refuse  waa  to  be 
nor  was  any  offensive  odor  perceptible.  Slaughtering  was  over  for 
the  day  at  the  time  of  our  visit. 

"Melting- vats  were  under  the  same  roof;  also  hide-salting  rooma, 

"  The  melting-vats  are  steam-tight,  and  the  rapors  are  conducted 
through  iron  pipes  into  the  deep  water  of  the  East  River.  Siooe  I 
visited  the  place  in  1870,  the  passage  of  the  vapors  is  aidet]  b 
small  engine,  which  forces  a  stream  of  water  contiDually  thro 
them,  serving  the  double  purpose  of  cooling  the  gases  and 
moting  a  suction  from  the  surface  of  the  boiling  faL  The  app 
tus  seemed  to  be  satisfactory.  Ko  offensive  odor  was  perceived 
the  building ;  but  whether  any  was  caused  by  the  escape  of  gases  it 
the  surface  of  the  East  River  we  had  no  means  of  knowing.  Tlit 
accounts  received  relative  to  this  important  point  were  oonflieting*^ 
This  mode  of  dealing  with  the  vapora  of  fat-melting  is  at  any  rata 
only  applicable  where  the  supply  of  cold  water  is  exbauatless 
18^  by  the  water  side.  The  scrap  Li  pressed  into  solid  eakm^  and 
moved  to  be  used  as  a  fertiliiser,  or  for  feeding  hogs  or  poultry^ 

"On  Friday,  May  26th,  we  went  to  the  Weehawkea 
Yards,  and  thence  to  Oommunipaw  in  New  Jersey*  This 
slaughtering  place  is  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Meti^opoliUni 
Board  of  Health,  It  is  now  poorly  managed,  and  him  retrogmdad 
in  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  as  every  slaughter-house  is  anre  Ic 
tmless  closely  watched.  The  slaughter-pens  are  built  out  ovrr 
waters  of  the  bay.  Here,  as  everyw  here  about  New  York, 
are  usually  killed  by  being  drawn  up  by  the  hind  legi  and 

*  A  moro  mceat  viiii  to  lb«  preniiBQi,  tnd  ft  emrettil  examimtloii  of  tl^  pfMl 
to  the  b«li«f  th«t  the  vtiptm  fmm  the  boiling  fkt  arv  pfTi^tmmjr  diipoMd  of  In  di#  i 
de«crib«tl,  tad  m  ml  ftab»equeatly  perceived  in  Ihe  &if. 
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throMa  cut.  We  saw  none  knocked  down,  as  with  us*  The  Jew- 
iflh  seems  to  be  Buperseding  the  ChrLitian  method.  Blood  h  saved 
by  patting  a  tub  under  the  animaVa  head  before  cutting  its  throat. 

'*  Everywhere  in  Kew  York  it  was  noticeable  that  the  value  of 
blooii  as  a  fertili^^r  was  regarded  as  great.  At  Communipaw  it 
was  partieiilarly  evident,  and  before  we  left  tlie  premiies  every 
member  of  our  party  Bcemed  to  be  convinced  that  the  profita 
there  made  through  the  utilization  of  blood  by  various  pro- 
cesses (about  which  there  was  needless  mysterj^)  were  well  worth 
having.  These  processes  eouhi  not  be  seen  in  one  of  the  estab- 
lisbmente;  in  another  we  saw  them  in  part.  They  seemed  to 
coHEiist  in  evaporation  of  the  blood  to  a  semi-solid  tbrin,  aud  then 
treating  it  with  dry  phosphate  of  Hme  and  sulphurio  acid*  The 
stench  during  the  process  was  dreadful,*  but  the  resulting  fertilb- 
i tig-powder  was  no  more  offensive  than  guanoj  and  we  were  told 
was  worth  sixty  dollar  a  ton." 

On  the  8th  of  June  the  following  eommunicatioii  was  re- 
ceived by  the  State  Board  of  Health  : — 

[Copy.] 

To  th€  Bmrd  of  Mmlth  of  the  State  of  MaasachusettM :  — 

The  nndereigned,  residents  of  the  town  of  Brighton,  County  of 
Middlesex,  State  of  Massachusetts,  respectfully  represent  that  they 
are  and  have  been  carrying  on  therein  the  business  of  slaughtenng 
animals ;  and  that,  acting  in  conformity  with  the  spirit  of  the  laws 
relating  to  the  health  of  the  community,  and  upon  deductions  from 
recent  observations  of  the  manner  in  which  the  buBiness  is  carried 
on  in  the  city  of  Kew  York,  made  at  the  suggestion  of  your  honor- 
able body,  they  are  proceeding  to  make  such  changes  in  the  construe* 
tion  of  their  slaughter  houses,  and  such  arrangements  for  the  recep- 
tion, removal,  and  final  treatment  of  the  blood,  offal,  and  all  other 
waste  animal  matter??  as  will  remedy  the  causes  of  complaint  that 
may  have  existed  hitherto,  and  render  their  places  of  business  nnob- 
noxious  to  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  community.  The 
improvements  in  the  slaughter-houses  comprise  the  laying  of  tight 
floors  of  materials  imper\^oii8  to  moisture,  and  the  giving  of  theae 
floors  the  required  inclination  to  shed  the  blood,  water  and  other 
matters,  into  suitable  vessels  provided  for  their  reception  and  daily 
removal  from  the  premises.  The  vessels  will  be  made  of  material 
imperv  ious  to  moisture  and  kept  perfectly  clean  and  sweet.  They 

*  It  Wilt  b«  teen  pretend thttt  by  m  n«w  proccM  btood  €«n  be  comrcTtod  Into  a  valua* 

blu  fertilizer  whbout  any  offeDBlve  odor  being  given  afS  ditmg  Ibfi  opentEon, 
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are  providing  also  for  the  usis  of  ft  Bnfltcient  sn]>ply  of  water 
cleansing  the  0oora  and  vessels,  and  the  most  efficient  antisepl 
and  disinfectants  as  supplementary  agents  of  purification*  Of  thi 
carbolic  acid,  chlonde  of  limej  sesqui- chloride  of  Iron  and  Ihne  will 
be  chiefly  relied  upon ;  and  these  articlee  will  be  employed  faith fhlly» 
The  greater  or  lesser  qivantitiee  of  putrescent  matters  which  may 
have  beeo  suffered  to  accamulate  upon  their  premises  will  be  de- 
ed or!  ?.ed  and  their  putrefaction  arrested  by  means  of  the  agents 
above  named,  and  covering  them  with  peat  or  charcoal  or  othfT 
material  in  case  these  should  lack  efficiency,  During  the  comiflg 
winter^  thee©  acctmulstions  shall  be  removed,  after  incorporation 
with  enough  deodorizing  material  for  the  complete  removal  of 
their  oBensive  odors  in  the  process  of  handling.  By  means 
these  improvements  and  agencies,  the  undersigned  sot  fnlly 
vinced  that,  with  respect  to  the  putrescent  accuTOUlations, 
the  offal  and  ordure  from  the  current  business,  their  premises 
be  kept  quite  clean  and  sweet.  But  if,  after  the  most  thoroi 
use  of  them,  which  the  undersigned  promise  earnestly  mi 
cerely  to  make,  their  premises  should  still  be  obnoxious  to 
regard  for  the  comfort  and  well-being  of  the  community,  or 
ably  unsatisfactory  to  your  honorable  body,  they  will  hive  to 
submit  without  complaining  to  any  regulations  your  honorable  body 
may  lawfully  impose  j  and  tbey  would  be  glad  to  consider 
any  suggestions  you  may  be  [ileased  to  make  as  to  the  condit 
their  business  upon  their  own  premises,  if  it  should  appear 
what  they  purpose  to  do  will  prove  inadequate-  To  lake  care 
the  blood  and  offal  from  the  current  business  of  slaughtering,  fi 
w^hich  alone  a  luiisance  can  arise,  after  the  above  detailed  j^a 
taking  with  the  slaughter-houses,  the  undersigned  contribute  U 
ly  of  their  means  toward  the  establishment  of  the  M;wisachuj 
Chemical  Company  for  converting  and  utilising  ai>tmal  substaud 
whose  plan  of  operation,  with  all  other  needful  particulars,  will  j 
submitted  for  your  approval ;  and  the  undersigned  will  not 
opon  this  company  further  than  to  say  that  it  canpot,  with  J 
ample  capital,  skill  and  experience^  fail  of  the  desired  end. 

In  respect  of  the  blood  and  offal  produced  biefore  this 
shall  be  ready  to  manufacture,  the  undergigned  have  mfl 
arrangements  as  must,  they  think,  be  satisfactory  to  all  conoer 
The  particulars  of  this  arrangement  also  wOl  be  commtmioated^ 
you  by  the  agent  of  the  company.    In  conclusion  the  under 
pray  your  honorable  body  to  consider  that  the  business  of  ftlatightof* 
ing  has  been  carried  on  tor  many  years  in  the  tow  ii  of  Bri^l 
that  the  manner  of  doing  it  has  become  somewhat  at«tU«»d  i 
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log  thig  long  p€riocl|  rendering  slow  of  accomplUhment  radical 
and  wide-spread  changes;  that  it  forms  the  principal  business 
of  the  town,  and  has  given  the  town  its  prominence  amongst  the 
towns  of  the  Commonwealth ;  and  that  it  ought  not  to  be  inter- 
fered with  detrimentally  unless  the  puhlic  good  imperatively  de- 
mands it. 

To  the  butchering  fraternity  and  those  connected  with  them 
(constituting  a  large  proportion  of  the  aggregate  population)  whosa 
operations  have  been  centered  here  from  the  time  when  the  town 
had  comparati^^ely  few  inhabitants,  the  manner  in  which  the  buat- 
ness  has  been  carried  on  (with  some  admitted  exceptions  of  time 
and  place)  has  not  been  more  oieosive  than  the  same  b  found  to 
be  in  other  places  generally.  The  undersigned  have  no  evidence 
whatever  that  it  has  been  deleterious  to  health,  though  they  freely 
admit  that  with  the  increasing  density  of  population  greater  care 
Efhould  be  exercised*  They  beg  to  remark,  however,  that  since  lh« 
healthful  Q  ess  of  the  town  has  not  been  impaired^  but  the  sense  of 
smell  merely,  and  that  only  occasionally,  offend ed,  the  increment  of 
poptdation  coming  to  the  town  fully  aware  of  the  kind  and  extent 
and  method  of  its  chief  business  have  not  a  cause  of  complaint  so 
well  founded  as  to  ju.stify  the  compulsory  abandonment  of  the  prop- 
erty of  the  undersigned  and  the  discontinuance  of  their  business  or 
ita  immediate  consolidation  under  a  plan  which  does  not  meet 
their  approval ;  especially  just  at  a  moment  when,  yiehling  to  their 
own  convictions  of  the  present  need  of  some  modification,  under 
the  preasnre  of  an  increasing  population  and  growing  intimacy  with 
the  adjoining  towns,  they  are  making  due  effort  to  obviate  or  re- 
move every  cause  of  complaint. 

It  remains^  then,  with  your  honorable  body  to  determine,  in  tfaa 
exercise  of  a  wise  discretion,  whether  the  undersigned  shall  be  al- 
lowed to  go  on  with  their  plan  for  the  immediate  puritic^ition  of 
their  slaughter-houses,  and  the  future  proper  care  of  the  refuse  ani- 
mal matter,  and  thus  utiliKe  the  information  gjuned  from  the  visit 
of  their  committee  to  New  York,  made  at  your  instance,  and  ex- 
hibit their  sincerity  in  the  representations  made  herein ;  or  whether 
their  places  of  business  shall  be  summarily  and  indiscriminately 
closed,  their  individuality  in  business  destroyed,  a  serious  blow 
given  to  the  !arge  slaughtering  interest,  and  the  comrannity  de- 
prived of  the  benefit  of  the  competition  in  the  trade  which  it  now 
enjoys,  but  which  cannot  exist  m  well^  if  at  all,  under  a  system  of 
consolidation  and  cooperation. 

(Signed  by  siJtteen  of  the  leading  butchers  of  Brighton*) 

Brighton,  June  8,  1871, 
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These  proposals  met  with  no  favor  from  the  Board.  Tlie 
radical  defects  iti  tlie  propositioii  were  as  follows  :^ — 

1,  The  impossibility  of  draining  the  present  slaiig1it6r4iouse& 

2.  The  ioa possibility  of  "cleaning  up**  the  old  btiildings, 
whose  materiaUf  and  even  ihe  soil  on  which  they  staud,  ar^ 
thoroughly  and  hopelessly  foul 

8,  The  objection  to  carting  offal  and  blood  tlirough  the 
streets. 

4,  The  absence  of  any  additional  security^  by  inspaciion,  for 
the  quality  of  meat  furnished  to  the  public. 

The  advantage  of  such  an  arrangement  to  the  butchers,  iJi 
giving  them  opportunity  to  save  the  value  of  offal  and  blood, 
was  evident,  but  there  seemed  to  be  no  corresponding  advao^ 
tage  to  the  public.  The  plan  was  unsatisfactory  to  the  StMie 
Board  of  Health,  and  from  this  and  other  causes  was  abiui 
doned. 

Meanwiiile,  the  operation  of  the  slaughter-house  law  began  to 
be  felt  in  Brighton »  The  Board  was  advised  by  the  attornty- 
general  that,  although  it  might  summon  the  occupants  of  estab- 
lishments known  to  tlie  Board  to  be  offensive,  to  show  cause 
why  they  should  not  be  closed,  it  would  be  safer  to  act  only  on 
complaints  brought  before  them  by  third  parties.  In  one  re- 
spect this  restriction  was  a  subject  of  regret,  inasmuch  as  it 
seemed  probable  that  it  would  result  in  complaints  being  made 
against  those  who  were  least  rich  and  infiuential  in  their  re- 
spective neighborhoods. 

The  actual  number  of  complaints  received  concerning  slaugli* 
ter-honses,  and  the  decision  in  each  case,  may  be  seen  by  refer- 
ence to  the  Oeneral  Report  of  the  Board,  page  2  of  the  prw- 
ent  volume^ 

In  April,  1871,  a  death  occurred  in  Brighton  which  semd 
to  fix  public  attention  upon  tlie  evils  and  dangers  inseparable 
from  tlie  methods  of  slaughtering  there  practised.  Qeorge  R. 
Temple  died  from  the  effects  of  a  slight  cnt  or  scratch  reeetvied 
while  dressing  an  ox  which  had  died  from  disease,  and  it  wii 
proved  at  the  inquest  on  Temple's  body  that  half  of  the  dii- 
eased  animal  was  conveyed  to  Boston  to  be  mid  as  food  in  Um 
public  market.    People  began  to  wonder  whether  ihey  liid 
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eateti  of  this  particular  beef,  and  if  thej  were  liable  to  eat 
similar  beef  at  anj  time.  There  was  much  wholesome  alarm. 
An  inquiry  was  instituted  by  the  city  oounoii  of  Boston,  and 
the  dangers  to  publio  health  froio  the  sale  of  unsound  and  dis- 
eased meats  received  a  searching  investigation  at  the  hands  of 
a  joint  committee  of  the  aldermen  and  common  council  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose.  During  the  month  of  May  there  were 
many  sessions  of  this  committee^  and  the  witnesses  examined 
gave  evidence  of  the  moat  conclusive  character,  all  going  to 
show  that  the  public  had  no  guarantee  of  the  quality  of  the 
meat  they  purchased.  Animals  which  had  died  in  the  railroad 
trains  from  overcrowding,  abuse,  want  of  food,  or  other  eausci 
and  animals  which  had  died  from  disease  in  Brighton  or  the 
neighborhood,  were  liable  to  be  dressed  for  the  market  in  the 
slaughter  barns,  and  the  meat  sent  to  Boston  for  sale*  It  wag 
testified  that  all  this  had  been  done  in  repeated  instances.  The 
principal  witnesses  to  prove  the  facte  were  those  engaged  in  the 
business.  The  testimony  of  physicians  was  also  given,  and  they 
were  all  of  opinion  that  the  remedies  for  these  evils  were  to  be 
found  ia  a  concentration  and  supervision  of  the  slaughter* 
houses.  The  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  gave  evi- 
dence that  the  recognition  of  meat  from  animals  dead  from 
disease  was  so  doubtful  a  matter  that  neither  physicians  nor 
butchers  could  make  a  decision  with  any  approach  to  certainty ; 
that  to  be  sure  of  the  health  of  animals  fnrniiiliing  meat,  in- 
spection during  their  life  was  required ;  and  that  iu  ttie  forty 
closed  and  detached  barns  now  used  for  killing  at  Brigliton, 
such  inspection  was  impossible. 

A  final  report  of  the  committee  of  the  city  councils  of  Bos* 
ton  was  made  in  September,  and  was  printed  in  a  pamphlet  of 
ninety  pages,  giving  all  the  evidence  verbuiim*  It  is  a  complete 
examination  of  the  subject  of  the  sale  of  unsound  meat  in  the 
Boston  markets,  and  is  of  great  value. 

After  the  compromise  proposed  in  the  letter  of  June  8tb 
was  seen  to  be  out  of  the  question^  affairs  at  Brighton  began  to 
wear  a  more  promising  appearance. 

Tlie  hearings  on  complaints  made  to  the  Board  continued 
through  the  summer^  and  it  seemed  not  improbable  tliat  all  the 
slaughter-houses  in  that  town  would  be  ordered  to  be  closed. 
No  one  could  fail  to  see  that  the  State  Board  of  Health  was 
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tlioroughly  in  earnest,  and  would  carry  out  to  the  letter  the 
ditty  with  which  they  had  been  charged  in  tlie  Act  of  April  8th, 
This,  however,  was  by  no  means  the  only  rea^n,  or  p«rhap9 
the  prhioipal  reason,  for  a  change  of  feeling  oq  tha  mtbjeel  in 
Brighton,  The  plan  of  refonii  had  been  thoroughly  diseiissed, 
and  the  more  it  was  talked  about  the  less  objectionable  it 
looked. 

There  had  always  been  men  engaged  in  slaughtering  who 
knew  that  the  time  must  come  when  population  would  so  in- 
crease that  a  change  in  the  way  of  transacting  tlie  business 
would  be  needfuK    Then  why  not  make  it  now  ? 

The  butcherB  were  being  educated  up  to  the  poiiif  of  seeing 
that  their  processes  were  not  as  good  in  some  respects  as  were 
used  elsewhere*  The  visit  to  New  York  had  conviQced  every 
bntclier  in  Brighton  that  the  plan  of  throwing  offal  and  blocjd 
into  pens,  to  be  eaten  by  hogs^  was  a  wasteful  proceeding.  The 
TaluG  of  land  for  dwellings  was  every  day  increasing,  aud  itia 
agitation  of  this  question  of  slaughter- house  reform  had  prob- 
ably contributed  to  the  very  great  advance  now  perceived. 

All  these  and  doubtless  other  considerations  had  their  weight 
to  overcorae  the  repugnance  with  which  legislation  against  whil 
were  regarded  as  rights  of  property  was  at  first  received*  It 
is  surely  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  people^s  right  to  purs 
air  and  wholesome  meat  should  not  be  immediately  allowed  by 
men  who  knew  they  were  only  conducting  a  lawful  buiinra  io 
precisely  the  same  way  that  it  had  been  carried  on  for  a  century* 
It  is  not  surprising  that  very  hard  feelings  were  etitertained 
towards  our  Board,  whose  business  it  was  to  faithfully  executi 
the  law  of  the  State.  But  gradually  the  belief  that  every  body 
would  gain  and  nobody  would  lose  by  the  proposed  reform  mafle 
steady  progress* 

During  the  past  three  months  many  meetings  have  been  held 
by  the  butchers  of  Brighton  to  consider  the  quegtioti.  Ck^s- 
mittees  have  been  appointed  to  examine  all  its  details.  Tli« 
result  of  all  this  has  been  that  the  charter  for  the  **  Bifttebers^ 
Slaughtering  and  Melting  Association,'*  granted  by  the 
ture  in  1870^  has  been  accepted. 

The  butchers  and  the  State  Board  of  Health  are  now 
iog  together  for  the  common  good,  and  all  parties  are  lutepMcl 
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in  completing  the  arraiigetnents  Tor  slaugh taring  and  render- 
ing under  the  new    stead  with  as  little  delay  po&sible. 

Such  changes  cannot  be  made  in  a  moment.  They  require 
deliberations  a  regard  for  the  rights  of  property,  and  a  careful 
consideration  of  many  details  of  construction.  The  Board  had, 
in  anticipation  of  what  has  now  come  to  pass,  collected  informa- 
tion concerning  ail  the  great  European  abattoirs,  and  made 
some  preliminary  plans  adapted  to  American  use^  alt  of  which 
are  now  at  the  service  of  the  association,  and  will  aid  them  in 
the  great  work  they  have  undertaken. 

More  than  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  (the  mm  required  by 
the  charter),  has  already  been  paid  in  cash  to  the  capii^l  stock, 
and  it  is  understood  that  a  very  tmieh  larger  subscription  can 
be  had  when  required.  Tlie  association  lias  been  organized  by 
the  choice  of  twelve  directors,  who  are  the  leading  men  now 
engaged  in  slaughtering  for  the  Boston  market. 

A  very  large  tract  of  land  on  Charles  River,  just  below  and 
opposite  the  U,  Arsenal,  has  been  secured  for  the  use  of  the 
association,  and  the  location  has  been  approved  by  vote  of  our 
Board,  as  the  law  requires.  This  land  has  good  facilities  for 
drainage,  and  is  so  placed  between  the  tracks  of  the  Albany 
Railroad  and  the  Watertown  branch  of  the  FitchUnrg  Bailroad, 
tliat  animals  arriving  by  these  two  great  Unes  of  supply  can  be 
landed,  in  the  one  case  directly  on  the  ground,  and  in  the  other 
within  half  a  mile. 

Here  will  centre  in  the  fiiture  a  business  of  great  magnitude, 
whose  influence  on  the  public  health  and  welfare  cannot  fail  to 
be  good, — where  it  will  be  shown ^  as  we  believe,  that  slaughter- 
ing can  be  done  without  offence  to  any  one, — where  animals  can 
be  readily  inspected  before  being  killed,  and  the  purchaser  thus 
guaranteed  wliolesome  meat, — where  the  fats  and  the  bides  can 
be  immediately  treated  by  safe  methods, — and  where  all  ani- 
mal refuse  can  be  converted  on  the  spot,  while  yet  fresh  and 
untainted,  into  a  fertilizer  free  from  olfanaive  smell,  and  of 
great  commercial  value. 

All  this  direct  and  positive  good  will  quite  surely  come  from 
the  new  establishment*  But  this  is  not  alU  Order  will  take 
tlie  place  of  disorder.  Violence  and  brutality  will  be  discour- 
aged. We  shall  no  longer  see,  in  the  heat  of  midsummer  cat- 
tle and  sheep  left  without  shade,  or  food,  or  water* 
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The  inspection  of  animals  at  the  abattoir  will  tend  verj 
strongly  to  check  the  horrible  traatmeat  which  they  now  so 
often  receive  on  the  railroads,  since  no  ammalB  not  in  baalih 
can  be  killed. 

This  inspection  will  operate,  by  the  strongest  of  all  motitei, 
as  an  incentive  to  good  treatment  of  the  animals  before  thef 
reach  Brighton  from  any  quarter. 

There  will  be  an  end  not  only  of  the  dressing  for  the  markete 
of  animals  arriving  dead,  but  also  of  the  ^*  killing  of  animals  In 
save  them  *'  from  speedy  death  by  disease. 

The  Brighton  slaughter-house  hog  will  disappear,  or  will  get 
more  wholesome  food  than  he  received  from  the  putrid  blood 
and  entrails  of  other  beasts* 

But  the  advantages  to  Qow  from  the  abattoir  will  not  stop 
here*  There  are,  all  over  Massachusetts,  in  cities,  and  tovni, 
and  villages,  slaughter-houses  and  bone-boiling  and  fat-render- 
ing places  which  are  nuisances^ — Brightons  on  a  smaller  scale^ 
but  offensive  in  the  same  way^ — and  which  good-natured  peo- 
ple have  borne  with,  as  evils  which  must  of  neeessity  be  endured 
because  they  could  not  be  cured* 

If  it  can  be  proved  at  Brighton  that  there  are  methods,  both 
economical  and  inodorous  by  which  these  trades  can  be  ooa* 
ducted,  it  will  be  a  lesson  whose  good  effects  will  be  peroetved 
far  and  wide. 

What  these  plans  and  processes  should  be  at  the  Brighton 
abattoir  it  is  yet  too  soon  to  ei plain  in  detail.  But  the 
general  principles  on  which  they  must  be  founded  are,  order  or 
system,  and  the  prevention  of  putrefaction. 

As  regards  siaug-kiering^  whether  at  Brighton  or  ebewbefs, 
there  are  needed  building  materials  impervious  to  bloody  mbiUK 
dant  water  supply  and  drainage j  and  the  means  of  putting  evtiy 
part  of  the  slaughtered  animals  into  a  form  which  will  not 
decompose,  each  day. 

As  regards  bafw  boUing  and  fat  meltings  if  the  material  to  be 
used  is  fresh,  and  unchanged  by  any  taint  of  decay,  the  Tapoire 
coming  from  it  can  be  condensed  in  water,  and  there  are  sevml 
available  plans  for  doing  this  without  o0e»ce,  if  water  is  aboii* 
dant  and  drainage  complete, 

If,  however,  the  material  is  tainted,  as  is  oertaiti  to  be  tba 
case  in  the  waste  animal  matter  collected  in  a  large  city,  cheit 
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ie  no  pimess  known  to  us  by  which  the  complex  gaees  thus  com^ 
bined  with  waterj  vapor  can  be  deitroyed,  except  by  fire. 

This  mode  of  dealing  with  them  is  effectual — and  apparently 
the  only  oonditions  for  succesB  are,  the  hariag  a  fire  so  hot  that 
the  watery  Tapor  may  not  put  it  out,  and  delivering  the  gases 
at  a  high  temperature. 

It  is  claimed  that  whoever  burns  up  the  gaseB  generated  by 
boiling  animal  matter  must  pay  a  royalty  of  fabulous  amount, 
but  we  canno  believe  that  there  is  any  such  royal  and  exclu- 
sive road  to  safety  and  convenience*  8uch  claims  bring  all 
patent  laws  into  disrepute,  and  would  hamper  the  chemist  in  the 
common  workings  of  his  laboratory,  or  even  the  cook  in  her 
kitchen. 

But  after  the  "  rendering,"  or  the  process  by  which  the  fate 
are  liberated  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  water  driven  off 
is  completed,  there  still  remain  the  scraps,  or  tan  kings.  These 
scraps  have  justly  had  a  bad  repute  everywhere.  If  not  foul 
when  scraped  out  of  the  vatg,  they  soon  become  so.  The  object 
has  been  at  all  rendering  works  in  crowded  neighborhoods  to 
be  rid  of  them  at  any  price  at  once,  as  too  foul  to  be  dealt  with 
on  the  spot  They  have  been  usually  carried  oflF  to  some  re- 
mote place  for  conversion  into  phosphates/*  and  before  reach- 
ing there,  in  summer,  they  swarm  with  maggots.  In  this  con- 
dition they  were  seen  at  Communipaw,  last  May^  piled  up  in 
barges. 

The  tankings  from  the  rendering  of  partially  decomposed 
animal  matter  is  the  source  of  a  great  part  of  the  vile  odor 
which  surrounds  hone-boiling  and  phosphate- making  establish^ 
ments.  The  smell  can  indeed  be  kept  down  by  the  use  of  pow- 
erful disinfectants,  like  carbolic  acid,  but  it  coets  too  much  to 
use  them. 

The  tankings  have  been  usually  treated  with  bone-coal  and 
sulphuric  acid,  thus  converting  the  phosphate  of  lime  into 
a  material  chemically  like  gypsum  or  plaster  of  Paris,  and  lib- 
erating phosphoric  acid  to  form  a  new  combination  with  the 
ammonia  of  the  decomposing  meat*  Ground  oyster  shells  are 
often  added  to  the  mass,  which  finally  becomes  a  powder  Ilka 
guano,  but  meanwhile  emits  an  odor  which  has  made  phosphate* 
factories,  wherever  placed,  a  stench  and  a  nuisance. 

By  a  new  process,  the  success  of  which  seems  to  be  proved^ 
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a  similar  result  is  reached  without  offensiye  odor,  and  a  Terti- 
lizing  powder  worth  t40  or  $50  a  ton  is  produced  from  tank- 
in  gs,"  and  also  from  blood,  without  the  addition  of  chemicals, 
in  the  space  of  one  or  two  hours.  This  method  will  be  used  at 
the  Brighton  abattoir,  aud  by  means  of  it,  the  blood  and  oflW 
of  all  the  animals  slaughtered  each  day  will  in  the  cfmr$e  nf 
the  same  dap  be  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  simple  and  inodorous 
powder* 

This  new  and  valuable  way  of  treating  scrap  and  blood  is, 
so  Tar  as  we  have  been  able  to  learn^  a  great  improvemoDt  upon 
any  method  heretofore  used  either  iu  this  country  or  mi  Europe. 
It  is  effected  by  a  rapid  evaporation  of  the  water  wliioli  is  oopi' 
bined  with  the  substances,  togetlier  wiih  a  gradual  breaking  tip 
of  the  mass  by  continued  movement.  The  machiiie  by  which 
this  is  accomplished  consists  of  a  double  horizon tal  cylinder* 
fifteen  feet  long  aud  about  five  feet  in  diameter,  having  a  fiol* 
low  shaft,  from  which  project  hollow  arms,  running  through  it« 
whole  length.  The  materials  to  be  dried,  whether  blood,  or  tank- 
ings,  or  any  similar  substances,  are  dropped  into  the  inner 
cylinder  by  an  opening,  which  is  then  securely  closed  Steani 
is  now  introduced  into  the  annular  space  (an  inch  or  two 
wide)  between  the  outer  and  inner  cylinders,  and  into  the  hol- 
low sliaft  and  arms,  which  are  made  to  slowly  revolve*  A  cur- 
rent of  air,  heated  hy  passing  tl^rough  a  small  furnace,  is  ulm 
blown  in  at  one  end  ot  the  inner  cylinder  and  passes  off  at  th$ 
other  end.  The  contents  of  the  inner  cylinder  are  thui  rapidly 
dried  by  the  high  temperature  to  which  they  are  exposed^ 
by  the  current  of  hot  air  passing  through  them,  which  greei 
absorbs  the  water  and  blows  it  off  in  a  cloud  of  vapor*  Meao^' 
while  the  revolving  arms^  and  a  scraper  which  is  attached  to 
them,  have  broken  up  the  mass  and  red  need  it  to  powder,  I 
two  hours  or  less  the  cylinder  is  opened  on  its  under  side,  Oj 
site  to  the  opening  by  which  the  refuse  matter  was  introdu 
and  it  falls  out,  like  meal  from  a  grist-mill,  dry  and  ready 
be  packed  in  bags.  This  process  was  witnessed  by  a  commi! 
of  the  Butchers*  Association,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Si 
Board  of  Health,  at  New  Haven  on  the  22d  of  December  last. 

The  machine  was  new,  and  it  was  its  first  triaL    The  tnal^ 
rials  operated  on  were  first,  lanking-Sy  of  which  1,200  pouudi 
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a  very  foul  state  were  placed  io  the  cyliiider;  semnd^  tload ; 
third,  yf^A  scrap. 

All  these  experiments  were  satiefaotory,  notwithstanding  the 
fan  for  blowing  hot  air  through  the  mass  did  not  work  efi5- 
ciently  owing  to  some  trifliug  defect  in  its  arrangement 

This  method  of  reducing  refuse  nitrogenous  materials  to  a 
form  in  which  they  can  be  made  ready  for  use  as  plant-food 
without  the  intermediate  loss  of  ammonia  is  surely  of  great 
Talue,  and  the  only  wonder  is,  as  with  so  many  other  simplo 
improvements,  that  nobody  ever  applied  it  before. 

If  it  can  be  shown  at  Brighton,  as  we  believe  will  soon  be 
dona  by  the  Butchers*  Slaughtering  and  Melting  Association^ 
that  the  foul  odors  which  have  been  thought  to  be  inseparable 
from  slaughtering,  bone-boiliug  and  fat-melting  are  avoidable, 
and  that  in  the  Bual  treatment  of  refuse  animal  matter  the 
ammoniacal  products  of  decomposition,  instead  of  being  wasted 
to  pollute  the  air»  may  be  saved  to  enrich  the  earth,  it  will  be  a 
sanitary  and  economical  demonstration  whose  good  effects  will 
not  be  limited  to  Massachusetts. 
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VEGETABLE  PARASITES. 


1.  The  Nature  of  Vegetable  Parasites. 
The  question  of  the  occurrence  of  iow  forms  of  vegetable  life 
upon  the  external  surfaoe  of  DOian  at  times,  and  of  alterations  in 
the  tissues  of  tlie  skin  and  its  appendages  in  connectiou  with,  or 
in  consequence  of,  their  presence  there,  is  no  longer  a  matter  for 
dtscnssion  ;  it  ie  a  fact  as  well  demonstrated  as  the  growth  of  the 
lichen  upon  tree  and  rock.  Concerning  the  botanical  position  of 
these  forms,  however,  their  absolute  connection  with  some  of  the 
affections  in  which  tliey  are  found,  the  identity  of  the  different 
varieties,  and  their  relations  to  the  common  moulds  of  decay 
and  fermentation,  there  still  exists  a  great  difference  of  opinion 
in  consequence  of  lack  of  knowledge  on  these  points.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  paper  is  to  present  some  account  of  what  is  known 
about  vegetable  parasites  and  their  effects  upon  the  exterior  of 
man  and  other  animals,  and  of  the  present  state  of  information 
in  relation  to  that  part  of  the  subject  which  ie  still  a  matter  of 
theory  and  under  investigation. 

At  the  foot  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  there  exists  a  large 
family  of  so-called  cryptogamous  or  flowerless  plants,  the  fungi, 
among  which  the  forms  under  consideration  are  generally 
placed,  although  there  are  recent  writers  wlio  would  give  them 
a  still  lower  rank  in  the  scale  of  creation,  and,  on  account  of 
their  marked  dissimilarity  to  plants  in  most  respects,  would 
make  of  them  an  entirely  independent  group  of  organisms, 
JLike  many  of  the  moulds,  nothing  can  be  learned  of  their 
structure  by  the  unaided  eye,  and  in  some  cases  even  their 
existence  can  only  be  determined  by  the  high  powers  of  the 
microscope. 

Esamiued  by  this  instrument*  the  growths  in  question  are 
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found  to  consist  of  elongated,  extremelj  slender,  thread-like  oelli 
or  tubes,  more  or  less  branched  or  intertwined^  and  divided  traos- 
Tersely  by  partition  walla  here  and  there.  This,  the  nutritife 
or  vegetatiYo  part  of  the  fungus,  is  called  mifcelium.  It  mnj 
increase  directly  by  subdivision  into  cells  which  have  also  the 
power  of  brancbing  and  self-multiplioation,  or  bj  the  prodno- 
tion  of  innumerable,  minute  spherical  or  ovoid  cells  at  the  endf 
of  certain  of  its  branches^  either  enclosed  m  capsulei  called 
sporangia,  or  growing  in  bunches  or  bead4ike  chains,  when  they 
are  called  conidia  or  spores.  These  conidia,  when  detached, 
may  be  found  single,  united  in  rows,  or  divided  into  oompouad 
cells,  and  each  of  these  is  capable  of  reproducing  the  mjeeliuni 
in  turn.  If  these  cells  or  the  mycelium  be  placed  in  a  liquid 
under  proper  conditions,  their  substaQce,  or  plaBma,  as  it  Is 
called,  becomes  cloudy  and  subdivided  into  innumerable  ml 
infinitely  small,  free  cells,  which  have  the  power  of  multipljijif 
by  self-division  again,  and  which  are  either  motionless  or  ti* 
hibit  peculiar  movements  among  themselree.  One  of  tbeae  fofim 
is  called  micrococcus^  a  term  applied  not  only  lo  what  ia  mlly 
known  to  be  the  most  minute  and  elementary  form  of  tmgm 
growth,  but  to  much  else  of  indefinite  character  in  the  shape  of 
granules  detected  universally  in  matter  under  oertain  eooditioM 
by  the  highest  powers  of  the  microscope.  The  term  ie  elrielllf 
applied  to  the  more  or  less  spherical  cells  or  poiiile,~liMii 
which  are  somewhat  elongated  and  swollen  at  one  or  both  audi 
being  called  bacteria  ;  while  those  united  in  toinate  ehaiiia  an 
called  vibrionee.  These  are  supposed  to  be  the  primiliTO  ftmai 
of  organic  life,  and  are  of  late  much  and  loosely  referred  lo  ia 
the  discussions  upon  the  germ4heory  of  diaease.  As  a  pbaM  ia 
the  life  of  the  parasitic  fungi  they  claim  our  attention  liem 

Placed  in  suitable  fluids  these  infinitely  small  cells  de^of 
into  other  and  much  larger  cells  of  various  shapes,  wbicb  aie 
found  either  single  or  united  in  rows  with  lateral  braueltfi, 
which  increase  by  buddings  and  may  assume  an  elo&gat^^  fona 
like  mycelium.  They  are  the  submerged  form  of  fiiiigue 
and  are  known  as  ferment  cells,  of  whicli  the  beer  ot  jm/it 
plant,  the  wine  and  vinegar  plants,  and  the  milk  rermem  aie 
well-known  examples.  This  form  ts  capable  of  revmaoii  In  til 
micrococcus,  or  under  more  favorable  ciroumstanceg  prabaMy 
of  attaining  to  the  higher  mycelial  and  conidial  develDpcBBiit 
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aboi'e  described-  It  is  a  form  of  special  iotereBt  from  its  close 
rasemblaoce  in  shape  aod  eize  and  manner  of  irrowth  to  the 
eporee  which  form  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  fungus 
growths  parasitic  upon  man,  but  which  are  regarded  rather  as 
sterile  mycelial  elements.  The  forms  which  demand  our  atten- 
tion, therefore,  are,  to  repeat,  the  cell-like  spores  or  oonidia, 
the  tube-like  mycelium,  and  the  mjcrocooous  granules. 

These  are  the  forms  which  make  up  the  structure  of  the 
moulds,  and  the  varying  predominance  of  some  one  or  more 
of  these  elements,  their  shape  and  size,  constitute  the  only  dis- 
Moguishing  features  formerly  recognised  among  them.  Such 
T&riations  were  generally  regarded  as  sfiectfic  characters,  and 
upon  such  views  mycological  systems  have  hitherto  been  based, 
but  re«sent  observation  has  shown  that  such  a  system  of  classiB* 
cation  is  wholly  wrong  ;  that  moulds  assume  a  great  variety  of 
forme  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  atmospheric 
condition  under  which  they  grow  j  aod  that  many  of  the  most 
eommon  of  those  formerly  recognised  as  distinct  species  are  but 
varieties  of  some  one  well-known  individual,  prevented  from 
attaining  their  perfect  development  by  the  oircumstauoes  of 
their  po«ition.  Such  tendency  to  variation  has  been  termed 
Pleomorphism,  and  must  be  farther  considered  in  connection 
with  some  of  the  questions  above  referred  to.  It  is  enough  for 
our  present  purpose  to  reoogniee  the  possibility  that  the  simple 
spores  and  mycelium,  which  make  up  almost  wholly  the  growth 
of  the  vegetable  parasites  under  cousideratioo,  are  not  the  only 
or  higliest  phase  of  development  of  which  Ihey  are  severally 
capable,  and  that  under  other  conditions  they  might  present 
appearances  so  unlike  these  as  to  have  no  apparent  connectioa 
with  them. 

The  important  part  which  these  humble  forms  of  vegetation 
play  in  the  economy  of  nature  may  only  be  briefly  alluded  to 
hare.  The  processes  of  fermentation  by  which  fruits  and 
cereals  are  converted  into  wines  and  beer,  and  these  in  turn 
into  vinegar,  by  which  the  sugar  of  milk  is  changed  to  lactic 
acid,  and  many  other  transformations  by  which  new  chemical 
products  are  obtained,  are  exhibitions  of  their  influence  over 
tlie  metamorphosis  of  matter*  They  are  the  active  agents,  too, 
in  those  less  obvious  changes  by  which  dead  matter,  so  called, 
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is  resolved  int  its  ultimate  elemeuts  and  converted  into  a  statd 
best  fitted  for  the  support  of  future  vegetatioo* 

But  it  is  not  wlioHj  upon  decaying,  or  at  the  est  pease  of  m- 
animate  objects,  that  fungi  flourish,  uor  are  the  results  of  tbeir 
operations  always  as  beneBcial  as  those  just  mentioned.  Tbe 
eKistetice  of  the  destructive  wheat  bunt  and  rust,  and  of  Ihe 
poisonous  eigot  of  rye,  the  disastrous  disease  of  the  viue,  tlifi 
potato  rot,  and  the  dry  r6t  of  the  hardest  oaks,  show  bow  im 
hisigUifioaut  creations  may  change  the  destiny  and  destraj 
health  of  nations.    They  prove  too  that  fungi  may  attach  titeia-' 
selves  to,  and  live  at  the  expense  of,  the  living  tissues  of  other 
plants,  and,  as  Berkeley  Bays,  although  they  may  uot  prey 
upon  cells  full  of  vital  euergy,  life  is  so  depressed  by  the  pres- 
ence and  contact  of  tissues  already  diseased,  that  the  bealdii 
soon  fall  victims  to  the  deadly  encroachment  of  tbe  spreading^ 
mycelium.    Upon  the  higher  organization  of  auioial  life,  too> 
we  liiid  the  same  destructive  agencies  at  work.    The  donieefik 
fly  glued  to  the  window  pane,  and  surrounded  by  its  pall  of 
white  spore  dust,  oftenest  calls  our  atteution  to  this  fact,  mi 
the  muscadine  of  tbe  silkworm  bas  been  as  destructive  lo  lBrg$ 
mauufacturing  districts  in  France  as  the  oidiutu  to  t!ie  oek> 
brated  vineyards  of  Madeira.    Tbe  well-kuowu  spheriaa  of  New 
Zealand,  objects  apparently  dried  plant  at  one  end,  dried  oater- 
pillar  at  the  other,  furnish  another  instance  of  the  mastery  of 
their  Hving  host  by  fungii    Such  victories  of  the  vegetable  over 
animal  life,  and  the  seeming  metamorphosis,  are  foreshadowed 
by  the  fabulous  transforntations  of  Olytie  and  Daphne* 

Tlie  efifects  which  fungi  produce  by  their  presence  tipoo  tbe 
surface  of  mau  are  never  fatal  iu  character  or  m  any  way  isnju* 
rious  to  his  constitution  ;  they  are^  however,  the  cause  of  aeriotu 
deformity  and  discomfort,  as  will  appear  in  the  foUowing  ao* 
count  of  the  several  afl^ections  iu  which  they  occur.  The  EtLOh 
her  of  those  diseases  has  been  constantly  ehaogijig  sttice 
Bcboenlein  in  1839  first  recognized  the  cryptogamic  eliaraoitr 
of  tbe  crusts  of  Favus,  according  to  the  discoveriee  of  observen 
and  tbe  varying  views  which  writers  on  these  anbjaots  bavi 
expressed  from  time  to  time.  There  are  those  who  profess  to 
believe  iu  the  impossibility  of  a  plant's  attaciiing  itaelf  to  ani- 
mal  tissues  under  any  circumstances ;  but  such  an  opinion,  ai 
stated  at  the  beginning,  requires  no  notice»  as  this  pari  of  Ibi 
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question  is  settled.  There  are  others  who,  from  the  fact  that 
the  spores  of  various  fuiiffi  are  occasionally  detected  in  the 
effete  scales  of  Psoriasis^  the  crusts  of  Eczema^  and  in  other 
cutaneous  diseases,  the  non  parasitic  nature  of  which  no  one 
questions,  claim  that  their  presence  in  all  other  cases  is  equally 
insignificant*  Such  a  conclusion  is  as  unsound  as  would  be 
that  of  a  botanist  who  should  deny  the  cryptogamie  nature  of 
the  various  parasitic  growths  upon  the  forest  tree,  because  the 
crevices  of  its  bark  catch  and  retain  the  scattered  spores  winch 
the  wind  is  alwajs  sweeping  through  the  air.  Then  there  are 
certain  affections  in  which  fungi  have  been  discovered  by  some, 
and  not  recognized  by  other  reliable  observers :  the  former 
maintaining  that  the  plant  is  the  cause  of  the  abnormal  appear* 
ances  which  constitute  the  disease,  the  latter  that  it  is  only  oc- 
casionally and  accidentally  present.  Groat  difference  of  opimon 
prevails  therefore  with  regard  to  the  position  of  several  of  these 
affections,  not  only  as  to  whether  they  are  to  be  considered  of 
parasitic  origin,  but  as  to  their  mutual  relations  among  those 
who  claim  the  latter. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  three  well-marked  and  important 
affections  of  the  skin  and  its  appendages  which  reliable  author- 
ity universally  admits  to  be  produced  by  the  presence  of  fungi 
upon  and  withhi  their  tissues,  and  these  will  be  first  considered* 
They  are  called  Favus,  Herpes  tonsurans,  and  Pityriasis  ver- 
sicolor. 

2.  Th^  IHseaseg  to  which  they  give  Rise, 

FATDS. 

The  first  of  these,  Favu^,  is  the  one  in  which,  m  already  stated, 
the  existence  of  a  vegetable  parasite  was  first  reoognized.  It  may 
be  briefly  described  as  an  affection  of  the  sculp  and  external  cover- 
ing, characterized  by  the  formation  of  Urge,  yellow  crusts*  The 
shape  of  these  crnm  Is  peculiar,  being  concave  upon  their  upper 
and  exposed  surface^  circular  or  ovoid  iu  outline,  and  presemiug 
concentrie  rings  rising  like  the  seats  of  an  amphitheatre  from  the 
eentral  depression  towards  the  elevated  margin  as  ihey  increane  by 
perij^heral  growth.  In  sIkc  they  vary  from  a  minute  point  scarcely 
d'mut!mible  by  the  naked  eye  to  flattened  masses  a  half  inch  in 
diameter  when  separate,  and  an  eighth  of  an  inch  or  more  in  eleva- 
tion above  the  surface  of  the  skin  at  their  edges*  Distinct  crusts 
may  by  confluence,  however,  form  large  patches  in  which  their 
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cbaracterifitio  coaoavittes  may  be  mor©  or  less  blended  and  lost 
Tbtae  pecoliftrities  of  shape  are  caused  by  their  seat  and  the  method 
of  their  growth.  Tile  miiiute  elements  of  the  fdngiis  gain  eotraoce 
to  the  tissues  of  the  skin  upon  which  they  thriTe  through  the  open- 
ing  of  the  b^air  follicle,  and  from  this  as  a  central  point  ertend  down- 
wards into  the  hair  canal,  and  outwards  in  all  directions  into  A* 
epidermis.  At  first  a  minute  globular  maae  is  formed^  but  as  the 
growth  increases  peripherally  it  is  held  down  at  its  centre  by  the 
clinging  of  the  hair-sbeath  to  the  hdr,  while  in  the  free  eptdennal 
tissues  around  it  is  allowed  an  upward  growth*  It  ifl  the  prmnae 
of  the  hair  In  the  centre  of  each  cru^t,  therefore^  which  mainlf 
causes  the  ooncayity  of  the  crusts.  Upon  the  acalp  where  the  haizi 
are  best  developed  this  shape  is  longest  retmned,  while  upon  the 
general  suiface  of  the  body,  where  it  is  much  less  frequently  met 
with,  the  crusts  when  large  wholly  lose  this  peculiarity  and  fom 
irregular-shaped  masses  projecting  to  a  much  greater  eleyatiq| 
above  the  surface «  If  we  remove  one  of  the  small  and  perfffl 
crusts,  which  is  easily  done  by  the  nail%  or  a  blunt  instrument,  iM 
shall  find  its  under  surface  convex,  and  that  it  is  seated  upon  W 
smooth  and  shining  depressed  surface,  which  soon  rises  again  to  thB 
level  of  the  Burrounding  skin^  and  reproduces  the  crust.  The  color 
of  the  crusts  when  young  is  bright  orangei  failing  to  a  pale  lemon 
color  when  older*  The  odor  is  disagreeable,  resembling^  as  it  a 
thought^  somewhat  that  of  mice^  a  significant  fact  in  oomieetloi 
with  its  frequent  occurrence  upon  these  animals.  Theae  mpfmh 
ances  may  be  modified  by  the  bursting  of  the  crusts  by  rough  hisd* 
ling  and  the  discharge  of  their  contents,  or  inflammation  may  ariai 
beneath  them  from  the  same  cauee,  and  the  pus  and  blood  ndng^io^ 
with  them  give  vim  to  the  formation  of  laige  scabi,  M 
There  is  a  stage,  however,  in  Pavus,  preceding  the  appearance  m 
the  crusts,  which  is  generally  overlooked,  and  which  strongly  rtfl 
sembles  the  appearances  peculiar  to  the  disease  next  to  be  deecrib(»d. 
This  h  best  studied  by  observing  the  effects  of  moculation  upoo 
portions  of  skin  not  covered  with  hair.  This  is  most  succeaafally 
aecompliBbed  by  enlarging  the  openings  of  hair-follicles  by  a  ne^dl^ 
and  applying  to  the  punctures  a  drop  of  water  coutatning  fairuspa^ 
tides.  In  a  few  days  a  red  spot  is  noticed  which  is  somewbal  toaly 
upon  the  surface,  and  increases  in  ei^e,  apparently  beaUag  In  iki 
centre,  as  it  spreails  outwards.  Sometimes  groups  of  amaH  vemtim 
or  papules  may  be  seen  witbtn  the  patch.  These  appearasoeit  to 
strongly  resembling  ringworm,  may  last  three  or  four  w«>ekii|  lad 
disappear  without  the  production  of  a  true  iavus  oruat|  if  Uit 
growth  should  not  chance  to  enter  the  canal  of  thm  bair  foUj0l«i 
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seated  within  ite  border  ^  bat  generally  minute  tnAiAea  of  the  cbarac- 
terbtie  yellow  color  may  be  seen,  or  charaeteristtc  fovas  oups  are 
formed  after  a  while.  This  early  stage  h  rarely  notioed  upon  the 
foalp  for  two  reaeoDa :  it  is  eoncealed  by  the  hairs  when  pre&euti 
md  the  larger  daTelopmeut  of  hair  there  leadd  to  the  more  easy  and 
rapid  formatioo  of  the  oniBts  which  obecsure  lU  FaTn&  is  eo  rarely 
seen  upon  other  parts  than  the  scalp,  that  this  fftage  is  little  under- 
^odt  and  when  observed  haa  been  without  doubt  uuBtaken  for 
ringworm  tn  many  instanoes.  This  error,  or  mn  occasional  chance 
coincidence  of  the  two  aflecttons  upon  the  same  ortion  of  the  skin, 
haa  given  rise  to  the  opinion^  held  by  some  dermatologists,  that  the 
fangus  is  the  same  in  both  .diseajaes.  This  is  a  question^  however^ 
which  will  be  considered  further  on,* 

*  Duri&s  this  prepAfition  of  thii  pap«r  f  faftirt  b*ttn  wmlchlnf  upon  mj  own  ann  Ibf 
growth  of  the  ftt'iia  fuogiu,  inocultft«d  accofdiag  to  th«  methoii  of  PejTit»cij. 

On  Ifovember  3df  m>t«riy  fram  a  fkvoM  crntt,  remoT*d  from  a  pktieiit  in  th«  ikia  wArd 
of  th^  MuuebuMtta  General  Hotpttat  wts  rabb«d  eip  witb  m  litUe  «niter  «o  m  to  Torm  a 
IIiIb  ptMi*  Thla  was  EtmeariKl  aver  a  ptuitioEi  of  tta«  fore-arm^  wh«re  thft  o|>eDiagi  of  four 
#OBt%B«Qi  hair-foUido«  bad  bw  jiut  pre tiooalj' enlarged  br  dnlJiog  into  them  wUh  • 
ll««dl«*  An  incli  above  tbia  spol  a  needle  loaded  with  the  lamA  moiiCMMd  fkros  mAtt«r 
waa  bored  iato  three  hair  folJiclei  afao.  The  parta  w«ro  then  corwrod  mth  m  pioce  of 
cotioci  cbthf  and  iticking  plaster  waa  applied  orer  at). 

|Z«miber  4tli.'-Tlit  foUicle«  ttiiit  tF«ai«d  were  r«d  and  il^htlf  elevated. 

November  Tth-— Appearancee  aa  od  4th. 

NoTember  I3th. — Follicle*  of  the  *spp*r  patch  much  more  swollen  than  thoM  of  the 
lower,  and  the  akin  Burrouiiding  both  poinU  of  inaeruon  reddened, 

November  SsOth.— Follicles  of  upper  patch  tCilJ  more  promineiat  than  die  othtfiv,  and  the 
•kin  lOfTOttodtog  tb^m,  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  eoniiderablf  swollea. 

Dceember  7th — The  dreuiag»,  which  np  to  thia  time  had  been  only  roomentanlj  re^ 
moved  for  inspect  ion,  were  not  replaced,  and  the  parti  were  covered  limply  bj  th«  ordi- 
narr  elothing.  Both  patchM  w«ri?  red  and  eovered  with  yellow,  acalj  mattar,  the  bontert 
being  fiomewhat  elevated  and  papolar^  Some  of  this  mat(«r  waa  aeraped  off;  and  tha 
pArta  were  then  wasbcd  for  the  flnt  time^ 

Deocmber  lltb,  four  daft  after  waahini^.^Tfae  inttbcea  of  both  patches  have  become 
Qorer«d  again  with  jellowifh -white  Katee,  and  two  of  the  (bUiclta  In  tha  upper  patch 
Are  quite  promfoent 

The  icalj  mMXt&r  remored  from  the  sorfact  waa  examined  hj  the  microiioope,  and  pre- 
MQt^  the  following  appearaocee;  The  epithelial  ceIlA,of  wbich  it  mainly  oon^ietcd,  were 
filled  with  groapt  offocf^uA  ceHi,  re#embtJng  in  all  reipecta  those  of  arhorion,  and  quite 
itotiktt  llMiia  of  tbt  parajiite  of  Tinea  lonaurmnt.  A  vetj  abundant  growth  of  mjoeliiim  wu 
aIbO  aaeo  nmniiig  Ihrongh  the  muses  of  epithelium  in  all  directiona,  4Jne  ot  th*  lanugo 
hAifa  from  the  patch  was  alto  removed,  and,  aiter  macfiratioo  in  a  toluiion  of  potaah«  waa 
jbond  to  be  permealed  by  favtii  cells  throughout. 

Deccoiber  STih^^The  paru  are  itill  onehugwl,  oetpt  thmt  they  are  lev  r«d  benatiit 
th%  scaly  sarface,  and  the  elevated  margin  hila  llatMed  iown  to  the  general  lerel  of  tha 
s4io.  The  spots  have  not  enlarged,  and  no  true,  chamact eristic  faros  cup  haa  Jbrnod. 
They  would  not  be  generally  coatidered  as  &vu»»  if  teen  without  the  above  know)»dlg«  of 
Iheir  hifiory,  and  they  might  easily  have  been  mistaken  for  ringworm^. 

February  90th*— The  akin  of  the  above  part4  haa  returned  lo  iu  natufal  app«aruke«. 
Tht  fun^ui  did  nol  auocoedio  eetahlishing  a  permanent  hold  upon  the  tisanet. 
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Sn^^h  are  the  appaar^nees  protluced  by  the  growth  of  the  & 
plant  upon  the  human  ekln  j  the  effects  and  Bymptomft  to  which  ii 
gives  nm  need  hut  a  brief  meiition.  Upon  the  general  aiir&ce  <if 
the  body  it  can&i*8  various  degrees  of  irritatioiij  Bonietimea  euffident 
to  excite  an  eozematous  eonditlon  of  the  sunouiiding  skin  if 
scratched,  or  gome  immobUity  of  the  jointi  of  the  limbo^  if  there 
seated  ;  but  generally  its  presence  is  productive  of  little  inconyen* 
ience.  Upon  the  scalp,  however,  its  effects  are  of  a  more  serious 
nature.  The  hsurs  ioon  begin  to  change  in  color,  beooming  gray  ei 
white,  lustreless,  stiff  and  brittle,  and  at\er  a  while  break  ofl"  at  the 
surface,  or  are  discharged  by  suppuration  with  the  surrotmdiiig 
favus  masses.  In  this  way  the  disease  sprea*^8  over  the  whole  icaip 
m  time,  the  baldness  Vieginniag  generally  at  the  Irout  and  latenJ 
portions,  while  the  hair  upon  the  occiput  may  retain  its  poaitioa  for 
years.  The  l>a1dness  may  be  temporary  only,  in  case  the 
iielea  are  not  destroyed,  but  the  presence  of  m  much  foreign 
within  them  may  give  rise  to  so  violent  an  inllaiiimatloa  thai 
and  the  hair-growth  are  forever  destroyed.  In  this  way  the  fini^ 
white  and  atrophied  condition  of  the  scalp  is  produced  90  chjirai^ 
teristio  of  old  cases  of  favus.  In  some  instances  atrophy  of 
bones  of  the  skull  even,  has  been  observed.  It  will  \m  ewlj 
derstood  how»  by  combing  and  scratching,  or  by  self-rupture  of 
crusts,  and  by  the  changes  of  position  in  the  bandages  woro  to 
ceal  its  presence,  favus-matter  may  bo  tranR|ilanted  from  oue 
of  the  ftcalp  to  another. 

Upon  the  constitution  and  health  generally  favns  has  little  or  no 
effect,.  It  is  often  seen  upon  sickly-looking  nnd  consumptive  efcil*. 
dreoj  but  such  coincidence  indicates  only  neglect  most  favorable  bo 
the  progress  of  batli  the  local  and  general  affection.  It  may  pos- 
sibly thrive  more  vigorously  upon  the  devitalized  tissues  of  a 
son  debilitated  by  consumption,  but  its  alleged  eonnection  with  I 
disease  or  dependence  upon  hereditary  or  constitutionfU  pred' 
dtion,  rests  upon  no  proper  foundation. 

Favus  affects  the  nails  too  occasionally;  generally  m  piftOQi 
either  carrying  the  growth  in  some  other  position,  or  having  ahargi 
of  those  aHected  by  it.  Their  substance,  which  is  only  modified 
epidermal  tissue,  becomes  yellow  and  opaque,  tlieir  lougitoiliftil 
strite  are  more  marked,  and  their  surface  htm  a  rough  and  tolm^ 
lated  appearance.  The  external  layers  of  celts  are  e»aily  dclttbbeii 
and  are  found  filled  with  the  parasitic  growth,  while  ftomelliDCi  i 
well-defined  fiivuH  mass  perforates  the  nail  from  below. 

Jf  now  we  examine  by  the  microscope  the  matter  of  whidi 
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faTua  cnist  is  composed,  upon  whatever  part  of  th^  body  It  may  he 
growing,  we  shall  finil  in  addition  to  more  or  less  epithelium,  Ist^ 
inQumerable^  minute  cells  of  an  irregular  ovoid  shape,  attached  to 
each  other  in  groups  or  rowi^  of  nbout  the  j^^^^  of  an  inch  in 
diameter;  2d,  others  more  or  less  swollen  at  on©  end,  or  divided  or 
branched ;  3d,  long  and  very  slender  tubes  e intending  fi'om  the 
masses  of  cells,  and  more  or  less  subdivided  by  partition-wiiils  and 
branched  ;  and  4th,  granular  matter  so  small  as  to  be  without  defi- 
nite form,  even  when  examined  by  the  highei^t  powers.  These  ob- 
jects cons  tit  nte,  it  scarcely  need  be  said,  the  elements  of  a  fiingus  as 
already  described.  The  first  two  forms  are  the  spores  or  eonidia, 
the  third  is  the  mycelium,  and  the  Imi  the  microcoocus.  They  are 
not  distributed  evenly  throughout  the  favaa  mam  The  spores  pre- 
dominate in  the  centre  of  the  cup,  while  the  micrococcus  and  myce- 
lium are  found  more  largely  at  its  circumference  and  extending  into 
the  surrounding  epidermis,  which  holds  it  en  capsuled*  The  cells  of 
the  skin,  in  the  earlier  stage  of  thp  disease  above  described,  and 
likewise  the  outlying  portions  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  crtist 
when  formed,  will  also  be  found  to  contain  the  same  elements^ 
although  the  spores  are  in  much  smaller  proportion*  If  we  remove 
the  hair  which  pierces  the  centre  of  one  of  the  cups,  with  its 
sheath  attached,  we  fihall  find  the  walls  of  the  latter  distended  with 
Lnnntnerable  spores  and  mycelium  shooting  out  into  the  surround- 
ing tissues.  If  the  hair  be  one  sufficiently  long  affected  to  present 
to  the  eye  the  appearances  already  de8cril)ed,  it  will  be  found  when 
examined  by  the  microscope,  after  maceration  in  a  solution  of  pot- 
ash, to  be  penneated  by  hollow  canals  running  lengthwise  between 
its  fibres,  and  by  beaded  tubes  extending  longitudinally  throughout 
its  eubstanoei  Rows  of  eonidia  may  also  be  seen  encircling  the 
abaft  of  the  hair.  These  appearances  are  to  be  traced  from  the 
atrophied  bulb  for  a  considerable  distance  after  the  hair  emerges 
from  the  skinp 

The  fnngus  growth  in  the  nail  is  the  same  in  all  respects  as  in 
the  epidermal  tissues  elsewhere.  The  fungus  in  favus  has  always 
hitherto  been  called  achoriou  schcenleinii,  in  honor  of  its  discov- 
erer. Whether  it  is  still  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  species  peculiar  to 
this  disease,  as  identical  with  those  found  in  the  other  parasitic  af- 
fections of  the  human  skin,  or  as  only  a  modified  form  of  some 
common  mould,  are  points  to  be  considered  farther  on, 

Favua  is  a  rare  disease  in  comparison  with  the  afiections  remain- 
ing to  be  considered-  It  is  mostly  met  with  upon  the  heads  of 
poor  children,  for  its  elements  seldom  succeed  in  developing  npon 
Burfacea  frequently  washed  or  brushed*  Although  positively  con- 
33 
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tagion^.  It  i»  eo  in  far  lower  degree  tban  aoni«  of  tmrieliia  4 
ringworm  to  be  described,  and  it  seldom  if  ever  mns  titro^^ 
Bchooh  and  asylutod  like  the  latter.  It  is  freqiienlly  oboerred  ufm 
b\  membeia  of  the  same  family,  however,  and  to  be  developri 
SBsively  aad  onlj  after  long  perio<]fi  of  daily  contact  mmm^ 
its  Individ ualfl,  Its  artiftcial  transmivsioti  by  i&ocitlation  It  aboi 
matter  of  difficulty,  although  recent  attempts  performed  fay  pm- 
aring  the  hair  foliiclea  for  the  admi^aion  of  the  fuDg^  hmwm  htm 
much  more  sucoeimfiii  than  when  other  methods  w«f«  Med.  It 
aiectfi  children  more  frequently  than  adult^  aod  ia  c<Hii|»r»lif«lf 
more  common  in  the  country  than  in  cities*  Its  course  is  ftlwsjn 
stow ;  left  to  itself  it  may  laat  a  life-time  upon  the  aealp,  or  umM  it 
has  entirely  destroyed  the  hair,  in  which  case  a  apontan^eosa  ctum 
possible.  Upon  other  portions  of  the  boily  its  duratiott  Is 
means  so  chronic,  and  its  eradication  by  treatment,  ooaipmd 
its  seat  upon  the  eeaJp,  a  aim  pie  matter.  The  aanae  hapf>X 
might  be  obtained  there,  did  not  the  hairs  which  pierce  liie 
retain  them  in  position,  and  also  contairt  a  store  of  aeed  wl 
tinuaily  gives  rise  to  new  life.  It  is  on  this  account  that  £si* 
the  scalp  is  one  of  the  most  obstinate  afiectiona  known. 


Under  thii  general  name  will  be  described  certain  diaetted  i 
tions  of  the  skin  of  various  parts  of  the  body,  so  unlike 
appearance  as  to  have  been  considered  distinct  afiectiooa  up  to  T«ff 
recent  dater  and  to  be  still  called  by  diBerent  name  a,  aad  to  k  ifct 
subject  of  more  animated  discussion  at  present,  perbape^  thaii  mf 
other  point  in  dermatology*  Hingworm  of  the  &cal|i,  called  Impm 
tonsurans  or  tinea  tonsurans ;  ringwoiTn  of  the  general  mmAm  cf 
the  body,  called  herpes  circinatns ;  ringworm  of  the  beard  aad  iyio> 
sis,  both  called  "  barber^s  itch  "  at  times,  as  well  as  by  oiltar  mmmI 
eczema  marginatum^  a  peculiar  affection  of  certain  parta  <if  lk0 
body,  io  called  by  Hebra  in  bis  original  description ;  and  the  Mgor* 
ity  of  the  cai^  of  parasitic  disease  of  the  natls^  call^  mjeboag^ 
kosts,  are  all  caused  by  the  growth  of  one  and  the  «ttaae  §m 
hitherto  generally  entitled  trichophyton  tonsurans.  ThB  gMI  i 
similarity  in  the  appearances  of  these  affectiotia  b  diie,  as 
moetly  to  peeuiiaritiea  in  the  seat  and  stages  of  llsc 
growth. 

Ringworm  of  i/ie  j^eneral  mrface  of  the  body  is  frmitiar  to  iH 
It  begins  as  a  red  spot,  slightly  elevated  above  tha  smmiudliV 
akin,  which  is  covered  in  a  few  days  with  minute  papuka  er  ^ 
«f  very  abon  duration,  or  with  little  white  scales.  1% 
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rapifUy  in  size,  flatterting  down  In  the  centre  as  it  expandJiT  no  as  to 
form  a  circular  patch,  the  elevated  border  of  which  eoDsitts  of  a 
ring,  an  eighth  or  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  width,  of  the  same  pap- 
nles^  vesicles,  or  scales,  while  the  central  portion  appears  red  and 
Bcaly*  Thus  it  goes  on  sweeping  outwards  like  the  crjrptogamio 
fairy  ring  upon  the  soil*  and  forming  complete  circles  some  times  bxx 
inches  or  more  in  diameter,  which, then  appear  as  rings  simply,  ai 
the  redness  and  scaliiiess  of  the  enclosed  skin  disappear  after  » 
while.  Sometimes,  however,  the  disease  starts  up  afi-esh  within  tht 
district  already  swept  over,  and  rings  within  rings  may  be  formed. 
Generally,  after  reaching  any  considerable  size  the  disease  dies  out 
at  certain  portions  of  the  border  or  riro,  for  want  of  proper  nour- 
ishment or  snitable  soil,  and  segments  more  or  le^  broken  are  left 
to  advance  over  the  uninvaded  repjions  of  the  skin.  Generally,  too^ 
new  si>ots  apfjcar  before  the  disease  has  lasted  long,  the  re^jult  of 
self-inoculation,  which  run  the  same  course.  Their  seat  is  most 
commonly  the  neck  and  face,  or  these  arc  the  parts  generally  the 
first  to  be  affected  from  their  greater  exposure,  but  the  whole  sur* 
face  of  the  body  may  be  more  of  leas  successively  swept  over  before 
the  disease  is  exterminated,  or  may  cKhibit  simultaneously  the  char- 
acteristic marks  of  its  presence*  When  about  the  face  and  neck  in 
children  it  may  extend  Us  march  to  the  scalp,  and  thus  give  rise  to 
one  of  the  other  varieties  already  mentioned  ;  or  in  a  man  it  may 
run  through  the  beani  ami  cause  there  similar  appearanccB  to  those 
upon  tiie  scalp  of  children,  or  terminate  finally  in  another  tbrmt 
sycosis.  It  may,  however,  afiect  the  hairy  portions  of  the  face  or 
scalp  and  for  a  considerable  time,  and  yet  manifest  itself  in  no  other 
way  than  by  the  formation  of  the  rings  already  described.  In  the 
latter  case  the  fiair  follicles  have  not  become  implicated,  and  thua 
the  appearances  and  course  of  the  disease  remain  the  same  as  upon 
non-huiry  portions  of  the  body*  Oecasionally  these  varielies  may 
be  Been  (simultaneously  upon  one  person  and  their  conversion  into  one 
another  satisfactorily  observed*  The  sensutions  which  accompany 
them  are  more  or  less  itching  and  burning. 

If  some  of  the  scaly  matter  be  removed  from  any  portion  of  the 
sldn  affected  by  ringworm  and  examined  by  the  microscope,  there 
will  be  peen  mixed  with  epidermal  cells  innumerable  round  bodies 
YwVii  iiich  in  diameter  arranged  in  groups  and  rows,  or  single, 
and,  sparingly  interspersed,  long  and  branching  tubes.  These  are 
the  unmistakable  elements  of  a  fungus,  and  they  differ  from  those 
found  in  favns,  already  described,  in  the  shape  and  size  of  the  sporee 
or  conidla,  and  the  much  smaller  quantity  of  the  mycelium. 
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Eczema  Marginatum* 
There  is  occaaionaOy  observed  upon  the  central  portions  of 
triinkj  eepecially  about  the  inner  surface  of  the  thighs  and  lo 
abdomen  a  diseased  condition  of  the  skin  of  peculiar  appeamnce, 
whicb  Prof*  Hebra  waa  the  first  to  particularly  desciibe  under  thf 
name  eczema  marginatum.  It  begins  m  a  smalL  round  patcll  €f 
papulea  and  vesicles^  which  itches  excessively  and  excites  acratcbiiq^ 
As  it  spreads  it  heals  in  the  centre,  sinking  down  and  leavb 
dark  red^  scaly  condition  of  the  skin,  while  the  advancing  bo 
presents  constantly  an  elevated  ridge  of  papules,  vesicles^  and  o 
lesions  of  eczema,  upon  an  inflamed  base*  The  scratching 
Yates  the  severity  of  the  symptoms  and  tiBsue-changes,  and  giTet; 
markedly  eczematoua  appearance  to  the  part.  The  afTection 
from  eczema,  however,  in  the  central  retrogression  and  the 
tratlon  of  its  activity  at  the  advancing  edges.  It  may  extend  ihm 
over  large  and  continuous  portions  of  the  trunk  and  limbe,  bat  thi 
appearances  never  vary  from  the  type  of  the  raised  and  narrow 
margin  of  papules,  vesicles,  excoriations  and  cnists,  and  the  dark 
red  and  scaly  state  of  the  parts  earlier  affected.  Kew  centrei  of 
the  disease  may  be  developed  simultaneously  on  neighboring  partii 
and  occasionally  the  same  process  is  repeated  within  the 
ders  of  the  old  patch ;  the  whole  then  exhibiting  concentric  ni 
of  the  character  already  described  upon  a  general  field  of  a 
red  colon 

This  affection  has  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion  within 
last  few  years^  As  early  as  1864  Kohner  of  Breslaa  in  his  Mjltli 
ungen  demonstrated  its  parasitic  nature  and  the  identity  of 
fungus  found  in  it  with  that  of  ringworm  of  other  parts  of 
body,  and  maintained  that  the  two  diseases  were  tlie  same, 
statements  were  not  received,  however,  with  all  tlie  consndti 
they  deserved,  and  it  was  not  until  Dr,  Pick  of  Prag,  thrrt  y 
ago,  again  opened  the  question  with  still  more  positive  jinMlfil  llf 
the  correctness  of  Kobner's  views,  that  they  were  generally  adi^lid 
by  dermatologists.  But  why  is  it,  it  may  be  asked,  if  eczema  mai^ 
gin  at  urn  is  identical  with  ringworm,  a  very  common  affection^ 
there  has  ever  been  this  doubt  as  to  Its  nature  and  this  reluc 
fltitl  on  the  part  of  Prof.  Hebra  to  regard  the  fungus  fontid  in  it 
the  essential  agent  in  its  production,  although  obliged  M  last 
admit  its  existence  there  ?  How  does  it  differ  from  ordiniify 
worm  of  the  skin  f  Only  in  the  more  eczematous  ehara^tt^r  of  ilit 
lesions  which  compose  the  outer  and  active  rim,  and  the  gnsatcr 
amouot  of  congestion  and  pigmentation  which  rem&in  b«diiii4  •»> 
closed  within  it.    The  parasite  in  ordinary  ringworm  creitet  A  o«K 
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tain  amotint  of  irritation  of  tlie  skin,  expressed  by  the  formation 
maiiily  of  papules^  vesicles^  and  scales*  In  ees^ma  marginatum  the 
inflammatory  pracees  is  aggravated,  as  shown  by  the  addition  to  the 
lesions  just  mentioned  of  pustules  and  crusts,  and  greater  exudation 
beneath  where  the  source  of  the  irritation  is  most  actively  at  work, 
namely^  at  the  edge.  The  deeper  color  witliiti  indicates  only  n 
higher  grade  of  chronic  inflammation.  How  therefore  can  we  ac- 
count for  this  diiference  in  the  degree  of  inflammation,  the  exciting 
cause  being  the  same  in  both  affections  ?  It  is  evident  that  it  must 
be  due  either  to  peculiarity  in  position  or  In  the  temperament  or 
tendencies  of  the  persons  affected.  The  former,  no  doubt*  m  the 
reason  why  ringworm  of  the  parts  specified  should  assume  the  pe- 
culiarities described  as  eczema  margin atum*  for  they  are  specially 
liable  to  a  form  of  eczematous  infiammationj  and  its  chronic  charao- 
ter  will  explain  why  a  true  eczema  of  the  same  parts  might  at  timet 
be  converted  into  this  form  of  disease.  Ko  doubt,  however,  that 
both  position  and  individual  tendencies  operate  In  its  prodnction* 
for  we  may  have  ordinary  ringworm  of  the  same  parts  presenting 
none  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  eczema  marginatum  form,  and  on 
the  other  hand  true  eczema  may  atfect  them  indefinitely  aa  such 
without  becoming  accidentally  inoculated  with  the  fungus  of*  and 
converted  into»  ringworm*  Eczema  marginatumj  then,  is  to  be  re- 
garded either  as  ringworm  of  certain  parts  exciting  an  eczematona 
inflammation  in  addition  to  the  lesions  ordinarily  produced  by  itself, 
or  as  ordinary  eczema  modified  by  the  subsequent  development  upon 
it  of  the  parasitic  elements  of  ringworm. 

Of  the  real  nature  of  the  affection,  however  started,  there  can  b« 
oo  doubt  Removing  some  of  the  epidermal  cells  from  the  border 
we  shall  find  by  the  microscope  precisely  the  same  fungoid  ele- 
ments that  we  found  in  the  scales  of  ringworm,  conidla^  mycelium, 
and  micrococcus,  although  after  the  disease  has  existed  for  a  long 
time  they  are  often  difficult  of  detection*  Were  this  not  sufllciently 
conclusive  both  as  to  its  parasitic  nature,  and  its  identity  with  ring- 
worm, we  have  In  adtlition  the  experiments  of  Kiibner  and  Pick, 
both  of  whom  succeeded  in  producing  unmistakable  ringworm  upon 
their  own  skins  by  transplanting  some  of  the  scales  from  cases  of 
eczema  marginatum,  and  the  observation  of  many  that  ordinary 
ringworm  has  been  seen  to  become  converted  into  eczema  margina- 
tum afW  existing  some  time. 

This  disease  is  not  of  very  frequent  occurrence.  It  has  been 
observed  by  Hebra  to  affect  especially  shoemakers  and  horse* 
soldiers,  occupations  most  likely  to  add  an  eczeraatoiis  character  la 
a  riogworm  existing  upon  the  thighs,  or  to  generate  a  local  ecsemft 
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of  the  parts  for  the  later  engrafting  of  parasitic  elena^oti.  Tbt 
disease  occurs  also  upon  other  parte  than  those  alremly  meniiooe«i ; 
in  and  about  the  axiUaSi  for  example,  and  upon  the  female  breos^ 
In  India  it  ia  of  not  iinfrequent  occurrence,  and  is  there  called 
xnese  ringworm.  The  Bubjective  symptoms  are  an  eiag 
only  of  those  above  attributed  to  ringworm  of  other  part«> 

Miti0wom  of  ihe  Scalp. 
The  third  variety  of  ringworm  to  be  described  is  that  seated, 
«pon  the  scalp,  and,  owing  to  the  presence  there  of  the  hairs, 
appearance  and  course  differ  greatly  from  those  belongrog  to 
forms  affecting  the  non-hairy  portions  of  the  skin  alreaily  mea- 
tloned.    It  18  called  Herpes  tonsarans  or  Herpes  tondens  hy 
Tarious  writers  on  skin  disease^s  just  as  ringworm  of  the  skfn 
called  Herpes  tonsurans  or  H,  circinatus,  allliougli  in  no  way  nWh 
to  true  Herpes,    It  would  be  better  to  adopt  the  title  Tinen  toth 
dens  or  tonsurans,  to  correspond  to  Tinea  favosa^  the  most  acoept* 
able  title  for  favns.    Tlie  terms  tonmram  and  tomim^  an^geal  tiM 
most  striking  feature  of  ringworm  of  the  sciilp^  as  the  cMseaae  flfit 
matiifests  itself  by  the  fitlling  of  the  hair  in  circular  spots,  akliOYi|f^ 
sot  close  to  the  skin  as  if  shaven^  as  in  alopecia  areata,  an  allMioi 
to  be  described  below,  but  by  bi*eaking  off  one  or  two  Iin«s  ftem 
the  surface  and  leaving  tlie  irregulnr  stumps  to  project.    Th«f  wat" 
face  of  these  circumscribed  patches  is  harsh,  owing  to  the  pro^ 
jection  of  the  hair  follicles  as  well  as  of  the  stumps^  and  from  thi 
thick  coating  of  dry  and  diseased  epidermal  cells  and  the  psriaila^ 
elements  present    This,  however,  is  not  the  first  stage  of  the  diM 
ease,  although  that  which  first  attracts  notice.     It  is  preec^td 
getierally  by  the  same  a|)pearanco  of  circles  of  erythema,  wpmmUng 
outwards  and  healing  at  the  centre  as  in  ringworm  of  the  skio,  but 
without  as  markedly  elevated  a  rim  as  in  tlie  latter.    These,  betnf 
concealed  by  the  hairs,  generally  escape  observation,  and  it  >f  aoJtf 
by  watching  the  development  of  new  pointa  of  inoenlatloOi  it 
the  disease  progresses,  that  its  early  stages  may  be  g«iienilly  mil- 
died.    After  gaining  a  liold  upon  the  epidermal  cells,  as  ^owa  by 
these  manifestations,  with  which  we  are  already  familiar,  til#  §m- 
gus  soon  affects  the  haira ;  they  become  dry,  lustreless  and  tilitlil^ 
and  break  very  easily,  leaidng  the  stumps  projeeting  ftom  lk# 
prominent  follicles^  as  already  described*    As  the  disease  uproadl 
outwards  from  its  central  starting  point,  large,  bare  sp^ta  are 
several  inches  in  diameter,  which  may  coalesce  md  ihas  giv« 
to  a  very  large  and  continuous  patch ;  or  many  sefiamiiF  f>ci 
toatteied  over  the  scalp  may  give  a  spotted  appeanmee  Iq 
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whole  head*  Thm  th»  otttlmes  of  the  affection  are  eonstantlj 
cbanging  in  ^very  case,  but  the  miEute  and  iurfeoe  appearances  of 
every  spot  are  id  ways  the  eame,  viz. ;  the  atiimps  of  haur,  the  white 
■oaly  matter^  and  the  prominent  follieka  resembling  gbag recti,  or 
the  skin  of  a  pluciced  fowl,  a8  variously  deacrtbed  by  writera. 

If  the  patches  increase  in  mm  sufficiently  to  run  down  upon  the 
neck  or  forehead,  where  there  are  no  large  hairs,  the  appearaneei 
change  abruptly  to  those  of  ringworm  of  the  skin  \  and  on  the 
other  hand  ehould,  iu  a  ca§e  of  the  latter,  the  aHbction  sweep  from 
the  face  on  to  the  scaLp,  there  are  at  once  developed  the  character- 
istic features  we  are  describmg.  It  is  by  no  means  uucomtnon  to 
obBer\'e  both  forme  of  the  affection  upon  the  same  child;  that  ia,  the 
tonsurana  upon  the  scalp  and  the  circinatua  upon  the  face  forming 
<Mintinuous  parts  of  one  large  ring,  or  to  find  in  one  child  of  a  fam- 
ily the  Bcalp  affected,  and  upon  the  skin  of  another  child  or  of  the 
parent  well-marked  circles  of  ringworm. 

Occaaionally,  however,  other  appearances  are  observed,  which 
must  be  referred  to  individual  temperament.  When  the  irritation 
produce<l  by  the  parasite,  generally  of  slight  character,  is  excessive^ 
vesicles  and  pnetulea  of  consi*lerable  siise  may  arise  npon  the 
aCttcted  parts,  which  terminate  in  thick  crusts;  or  in  other  cases 
large  nodules  or  tumors  may  be  developed  from  the  inllammatioii 
of  the  hair  follicles,  eub-eptdermal  abscesses,  which  open  by  aev* 
eral  mouths  and  for  a  long  time  discharge  a  glutinous  matter ;  s 
condition  similar  to  that  observed  at  times  when  the  beard  ia 
affected,  as  will  be  seen  below.  Such  oases  may  give  rise  to  par- 
tial and  permanent  baldness,  but  fortunately  they  are  rare. 

Left  to  itself  ringworm  of  the  scalp,  like  favus,  tends  to  per- 
petuate itself  indefinitely*  The  hairs  repeatedly  fall  and  are 
reproduced,  until  the  soil  contains  no  more  nutriment  for  the  plants 
or  the  follicles  are  obliterated  by  inflammation,  in  both  of  which 
condttions  a  local  spontaneous  cure  of  the  disease  results.  It  w' 
ioraettmes  apparently  disappear  more  or  less  entirely,  but  almost 
dwaya  acquires  new  life,  and  thus  may  go  on  for  yeare  unlesa 
arrested  by  treatment. 

If  we  pull  out  one  of  the  hairs  changed  as  described,  and 
examine  it  by  the  mieroscoi>e,  we  shall  find  the  bulb  much  changed 
in  appearance,  flattened  and  distorted  or,  perhaps,  wholly  destroyed ; 
the  shaft,  or  all  that  remains  of  it,  irregular  in  outline,  and  its 
free  end  splintered  and  j^sgged,  like  the  uncut  portion  of  the  stump 
of  a  tree.  The  various  structures  of  the  hair  are  scarcely  distin- 
gnishahle^  and  the  longitudinal  fibres  are  distended  and  forced 
spurt  by  the  paraaitiQ  growth*    Thia  is  seen  to  consist  of  an  inou* 
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merable  number  of  spores  or  conidia,  covering  the  ontaide  of 
hair,  and  penetrating  Its  tissues  throughout  its  length «  Bttt  lilt  I 
of  the  mycebld  growth  is  seen*  The  epidermal  cells  Murroiindiia 
it,  and  those  which  make  the  scaly  matter  oovenng  the  gene 
surface  of  the  bald  patcli,  are  likewise  filled  with  the  same  eleoien 
These  are  identical  in  appearance  with  those  already  daaoribed 
discovered  in  the  other  varieties  of  the  disease, 

I^ngworm  of  the  scalp  is  a  frequent  affection  among  child 
and  oflen  occurs  upon  the  same  individual  and  at  the  same  t 
with  ringworm  of  the  general  surface*  The  one  may  readily  giT 
rise  to  the  other  upon  another  person.  In  adults*  however,  i| 
very  rarely  affects  the  scalp,  and  it  may  exist  for  months  upon  lh« 
hairy  portions  of  the  face,  and  extend  from  these  parts  aver  latgi 
portions  of  the  body  without  appearing  upon  the  head.  Indeed,  I 
have  never  seen  but  one  adult  thus  affected*  while  the  beard  in 
gentlemen,  as  will  be  explained  in  another  counection^  id  veiy 
frequently  the  seat  of  ordinary  ringworm*  Unlike  fk\m^  it  10  of 
more  frequent  occurrence  in  cities  than  in  the  eonntry.  Il  U  in 
orphan  asylums  that  it  is  most  commonly  found,  and  the  introdactiaiM 
of  a  child  afifected  with  it  is  oflen  the  cause  of  an  outbrealc  whioli 
may  spread  among  scores  of  the  inmates  and  last  for  moiith§,  beforo 
it  can  be  exterminated.  It  causes  some  degree  of  itching^  and^  m 
just  Btated,  occasionally  a  circuniscribed  inflammation  snffidetil  t4 
destroy  the  hair  folHcles,  and  thus  produce  partial  baldnesai  but  il 
does  not  aflFect  the  health  in  any  way. 


Ringworm  of  the  Beard. — Sj/cosia. — Barher'M  Itch* 
Ringwonn  of  the  beard  presents  very  unlike  appearances  at  dit 
ferent  times^  so  dissimilar  in  fact  as  to  pass  generally  for  entir«lj 
distinct  diseases.  '  As  just  stated,  it  is  in  one  form  a  very  oommoa 
affection  among  young  men,  and  its  real  nature  is  then  readily 
recognized  even  by  the  patient.  The  latter  appearances  are  theai 
of  ordinary  ringworm  of  the  chin  and  those  of  the  scalp  affeetioa 
juBt  described^  more  or  less  combined,  and  are  called  ^mply  riag^ 
worm.    They  may  be  designated  as  the 

^int  Stage. — It  begins,  as  upon  the  non-hairy  portions  of 
face  or  body,  in  the  form  of  small  points,  which  generally  attain 
size  of  a  pea  or  a  cent,  before  they  attract  much  attention^  Th 
spread  rapidly  in  a  circular  form,  flattening  down  in  the  centre 
the  elevated  margm  of  papules  or  vesicles  enlarges^  and  are 
panied  by  a  considerable  degree  of  itching  and  burning.  The 
centres  of  the  patches  remain  more  or  less  reddened  and  scaly,  but 
seldom  present  the  white,  branny  look»  so  characteristic  of  their 
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seat  upon  the  scalp ;  probably  because  the  parts  are  bo  much  mm 
frequently  washed*  The  sides  of  the  face  are  Its  most  common 
starting-point,  from  which  the  rings  may  spread  in  every  direction, 
or  new  ones  may  be  started  from  these  upon  other  parts  by  self- 
inoculation  ;  the  itching  causing  frequent  rubbing  with  the  hands, 
and  in  this  way  transference  of  the  parasitic  elements  elsewhere* 
When  the  circle  spreads  beyond  the  beard,  the  appearances  of  such 
portions  of  the  patch  are  identical  with  those  of  ringworm  origi- 
nally started  upon  the  general  surface  of  the  skin.  The  disease  may 
thus  run  on  for  some  time  in  the  beard  without  any  apparent 
change  in  the  hairs^  but  sooner  or  later,  the  period  varying  greatly 
fn  different  cases,  the  hairs  begin  to  fall  from  the  parts  afi'ected, 
thus  defining  the  patches  more  conspicuously  than  before.  The 
hflirs  break  off  a  short  distance  above  the  surface,  and  leave  ragged 
stumps,  as  on  the  scalp.  Ringworm  of  the  beard  primarily  occurs 
generally  upon  those  parts  of  the  face  which  are  shaven,  or  in  other 
words  upon  those  persons  who  are  shaved ;  much  less  frequently 
upon  others,  for  reasons  to  be  hereafter  given*  On  this  account  it 
seldom  exists  long  without  attracting  attention*  and  its  effects  and 
changing  phases  may  be  carefully  studied.  It  may  extend  from  the 
shaven  portion  of  the  face  into  parts  of  the  beard  worn  long,  or, 
beginning  in  the  form  of  herpes  circinatus  upon  the  neck,  spread 
upwards  into  the  long  hairs  of  the  face,  but  it  seldom  primarily  gets 
a  seat  in  a  full  beard.  The  fashions  of  wearing  the  beard,  or  the 
methods  of  shaving  practised  by  the  barbers  in  different  countries, 
may  have  much  to  do  with  the  comparative  frequency  of  occur- 
rence of  this  stage  of  ringworm  of  the  hairy  portions  of  the  face 
among  various  nations,  certainly  a  great  difference  in  this  respect 
exists;  German  writers,  including  Prof  Hebra,  saying  that  simple 
tinea  tonsurans  of  the  beard  seldom  if  ever  occura  in  their  large 
cities.  In  France,  on  the  other  hand*  it  is  spoken  of  as  more  preva- 
lent. Here  at  any  rate  it  is  of  very  common  occurrence,  as  will  be 
shown  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  the  causes  of  the  parasitio 
affections  of  the  skin*  It  often  apparently  disappears,  to  revive  again 
and  again,  and  thus  may  run  on  indefinitely  even  for  years,  when 
left  to  itself,  or  when  unsuccessfully  treated.  Occasionally,  how-* 
€ver,  other  appearances  are  added  to  the  typical  symptoms  of  the 
adeetion  above  given*  After  existing  thus  for  months,  possibly 
for  a  year  or  more,  the  beginning  of  those  lesions  of  the  skin  be- 
comes manifest,  which  characterize  the  second  stage  of  the  disease. 
Simple  ringworm  of  the  beard  becomes  in  other  words, 

Bt/co9is^    Second  Stage. — This  is  an  affection  about  which  there 
has  been  even  more  difference  of  opinion  expressed  among  derma^ 
Si 
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tologlsts  than  in  the  case  of  ^e^ema  m^rgiaatiini  and  Its  iielniionB  to 
ringworm.  This  has  arisen  from  the  ctrciinistanGe  thao.  thero  m 
two  affections  of  the  b«ard  closeljr  resembling  e^ch  other  in  i^peor- 
ance^  but  due  to  dtfSarent  causes,  which  are  coafounded  with  eadi 
other,  and  which  bear  no  distinguishing  titles.  Sy€*>osis  may  be 
defined  in  general  terms  as  a  chronic  bflammation  of  the  hmt 
foUioles  of  the  face<  It  begins  in  the  form  of  a  small  nodnb 
the  insertion  of  the  hair,  which  slowly  enlarges  and^  if  the 
matlon  runs  high  enough,  discharges  pus  from  its  summit^ 
dries  and  forms  a  crust  about  the  hair*  This  process  is  repeAted  i 
the  individual  follicles  several  times  generally,  the  nodules  varyiu^'^ 
in  size  and  prom  lue nee  according  to  the  degree  of  inBammatioD. 
lo  later  stages  the  nodules  and  puatules  may  be  conreried  ttttd 
hard  and  large,  prominent  tubercles,  giving  rise  to  thicker  eriHi 
upon  their  sudacei  as  they  suppurate^  or  forming  lai^%  raw  bda- 
rations.  The  tissue i  beneath  the  skin  may  in  time  become  inv^olved 
and  large  abscesses  be  formed.  Thus  the  disease  may  go  on  £Df 
months  or  years,  spreading  gradually  over  the  hairy  portions  of  the 
face,  and  affecting  aometimea  the  eyelaslies  and  eyebrows.  Wbca 
the  irtflammafcion  is  excessive,  the  hair  follicles  thus  affected  are  de* 
Btroyed  and  permanent  balduess  resultSi.  Great  disfigurement  nvi 
local  distress  are  often  caused  by  It.  It  forms  one  of  those  chroiud 
affections  of  the  bean!  known  as  barber's  itch. 

Now  it  is  about  the  cause  of  this  affection  that  the  diflermoe  «f 
opinion  above  mentioned  has  arisen.  Gruby  was  tb©  first  Us  sug^ 
gest  its  cryptogamic  cbaractefj  and  called  the  paraaitio  eltmieatft 
found  micrOHporon  meutagmphytes,  metitflgra  being  another  name 
for  the  disease.  Hebra  and  other  distingtilahed  German  obiertert 
failed  to  discover  the  presence  of  a  parafiite  eitcept  in  wmj  tm 
Instances^  and  therefore  consider  its  occurrence  purely  acetdentaL 
and  in  no  way  connected  with  its  production.  They  regard  the  did* 
ease,  therefore^  as  simple  acne  of  the  beard*  The  French  observcnv 
on  the  other  hand,  insist  upon  its  parasitic  character,  but  r«gsrd  ibi 
fungus  found  aa  the  tricbophytou  tonsurauB,  the  same  aa  LhM  oo» 
mon  to  all  the  varieties  of  ringworm  we  have  described,  or  m  otb«t 
words  that  sycosis  is  merely  Herpes  tonsurans  of  the  beard,  Ita  final 
stage.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  accuracy  of  this  lattar  vltw 
in  part,  nor  are  the  opinions  of  Hebra  and  othera  wholly  wrong* 
There  is  a  parasitic  form  of  sycosis,  there  is  a  d on-parasitic  (brm  of 
ayeoais.  Kobner,  who  has  done  so  much  to  clear  up  llm  doubi« 
concerning  this  class  of  affections  aud  this  disease  m  pftrti«ul«f« 
calk  the  former  Folliculitis  barbao,  the  latter  Sycowa  parMtaria, 
and  his  iavesUgatioQs  show-  that  the  kttejr  form  is  by  no  mcaoi 
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uneommoQ  in  Germany  m  tlie  statements  of  other  obserrera  imAf 
a]tboQgli  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  much  more  preralent  in 
Parifl  and  Bo«ton  than  in  Yienna ;  a  fact^  taken  in  connection  with 
the  more  frequent  oe^tirrenc*  in  the  two  fonner  places  of  simple 
liiigworm  of  the  beard,  of  important  bearing  npon  its  relations  t<i 
tlie  latter.  Kobner  basem  his  opinion,  that  paraaitic  B}Co&is  is 
only  the  worst  and  moet  advanced  stage  of  Herpes  tonaanma,  upon 
tlie  following  observations,  stated  in  brief :  1st,  the  fhngus  fbtind  in 
both  is  identical  in  form,  size  and  distribution ;  2dj  the  traoafer  of 
the  cmsts  of  sycosis  to  the  skin  of  the  same  or  of  another  individaal 
prodoces  Herpes  circinatus  and  on  the  other  hand,  of  material  from 
tiki%  or  from  the  head  in  ringworm  of  the  sc^Ip,  to  the  beard  of 
another  person  causes  sycosis ;  and  3d,  parasitie  sycosis  generally 
begins  with  ringworm  of  the  beard. 

Tbe  latest  study  of  the  disease  has  been  made  by  Prt>f,  Tanturri, 
whose  observatioQs  may  be  found  at  length  in  the  Italian  and  Ger» 
man  journals  of  dermatology.  His  conclusions  are  stated  in  abstract 
in  the  latter  as  follows  :  1*  Herpes  tonsurans  generally  precedes  tbe 
development  of  pbytosyeosts,  2.  Phytosycosis  is  not  an  accidental 
symptom,  but  the  direot  oonsequence  of  Herpes  tonsurans.  3,  Phy- 
tosycosis is  still  contagious^  even  when  Herpies  tonsurans  no  longer 
exists*  4.  The  parasite  of  phytoeycosis  is  found  in  the  hair  which 
penetrates  tbe  nodules  and  pustules^  and  also  around  it ;  and,  5,  is 
identical  with  that  of  Herpes  tousurans.  6.  Phytosycosis  is  dis- 
tinguished from  tbe  idiopathic  sycosis  by  its  morjjhologieal,  elinlcal 
and  anatomical  characters.  These  important  points  of  distinction 
cannot  be  given  here  in  detail,  but  may  be  found  in  the  journals  re- 
ferred to,  and  are  also  minutely  discussed  by  Kobner  in  his  valuable 
work.  It  must  be  said,  however,  that  in  many  cases  the  mere  ap- 
pearanees  at  some  periods  would  be  insufficient  to  distingnish  the 
parasitic  from  the  non-parasitic  intlamation  of  the  hair-follicles,  and 
that  the  clinical  history  and,  most  important  of  all,  the  microscopto 
examination,  are  aids  in  diagnosis  never  to  be  discarded,  sometimes 
indispensable.  That  parasitic  sycosis  is  the  latest  stage  of  ringworm 
in  the  beard,  I  have  no  doubt  remaining,  for  I  have  watched  the 
eoDversion  of  tbe  one  into  the  other  in  several  cages. 

Itin^morm  nf  ih«  NaiL 
The  last  form  remaining  to  be  described  is  ringworm  of  the  nails. 
Occasionally  some  one  or  more  of  the  nails  of  persons  affected  with 
any  of  the  varieties  above  desoribed,  or  of  those  having  the  daily 
and  long-continued  care  of  such  patients,  lose  their  transparency, 
toawae  opaque  and  dry,  and  gradually  thicken.   Their  suiface  wf* 
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pears  rongli,  and  crackB  ea&ily,  and  their  free  odg©  is  Uanted* 
Their  subatance  is  brittle,  and  flakes  off  superficially  in  tlie  form  of 
scales^  If  these  be  examined  by  the  microscope,  the  flattened  cells 
of  which  they  are  composed  win  be  found  Med  with  a  parasitie 
growth,  consisting  of  long  ohaioi  of  conidia,  more  or  less  branched, 
of  a  few  slender  myceloid  tubes  without  septa,  and  of  small  round 
cells  or  spores.  Such  a  condition  continues  for  years  or  perpetuallf, 
unless  the  plant  is  destroyed  by  treatment.  Such  easei  form  one  of 
the  varieties  of  so-called  onychomykosis,  a  name  applied  to  all  the 
parasitic  affections  of  the  nails,  of  which,  also^  the  favus  form,  al- 
ready described,  is  another.  Whether  there  be  in  fact  other  vaiie- 
ties  than  these  two,  dependent  upon  the  growth  of  other  fungi  lhaa 
those  found  in  Tinea  tonsurans  and  T,  favosa,  is  a  matter  mnch, 
discussed,  but  not  easy  of  sohition,  because  the  growth  of  the  plant 
in  nail  substance  is  very  unlike  its  modes  of  development  in  ihe 
other  cutaneous  structures ;  so  much  so,  that  without  the  clinical 
history,  it  is  often  impossible  to  say  to  which  of  these  varieties 
CB&B  shall  be  referred, 


1 


PITYRIAStS  TERSICOLOB. 
The  other  remaining  parasitic  aflfection  o  "  the  human  skiji,  c 
cerning  the  cryptogamic  nature  of  which  no  doubt  exists,  bears 
above  name*  It  is  also  called  by  some  writers  Tinea  verslcolor- 
is  characterized  by  the  formation  upon  the  surfiice  of  yellowish  of 
buff-brown  spots  of  irregular  outline,  but  slightly  elevated,  and 
covered  with  fine  scales,  which  are  easily  scratched  up  by  the  natl% 
or  removed  by  scraping  with  a  knife.  They  vary  in  Bvm  from 
nute  points  to  confluent  patches  of  suJBcient  extent  to  cover  Ui 
portions  of  the  chest  or  abdomen.  They  chiefly  affect  the  fionf 
trunk,  beginning  generally  upon  the  chest,  and  may  e^itend  down* 
ward  so  as  to  cover  more  or  less  wholly  the  abdomen,  hip«,  and 
upper  thighs,  and  upwards  to  the  shoulders,  and  thence  down  to 
the  forearms,  or  creep  around  the  chest  to  the  back^  They  rartlf 
appear  below  the  knees  and  elbows,  or  aacend  upwai-da  itpoo  tht 
neck,  and  never  affect  the  face.  In  other  words^  they  do  not  gea* 
erally  grow  upon  those  parts  of  the  skin  which  are  exposed  m  tin 
air  and  light,  flnding  rather  upon  those  parts  protected  by  clodsiiig 
the  warmth,  and  possibly  the  absence  of  light,  essential  to  tlie  de- 
velopment  of  the  plant.  It  seldom,  if  ever,  occurs  upon  ehitdrenr 
which  may  bo  explained,  perhaps,  by  the  choice  the  parasite  sbowi 
for  the  dry  and  outer  cells  of  the  epidermis,  those  of  ad  alt  life 
ing  probably  better  adapted  in  this  respect  to  its  needs.  It  is  satd^ 
also^  to  occur  less  frequently  upon  women  than  upon  men ;  bal  il 
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is  not  unfreqaently  coimnunicated  from  hujibaiid  to  ^ife,  and 
floaiishes  m  vigoromly  upon  the  female  skbj  when  once  started,  aa 
upon  the  male*  When  ooce  estabUsbed,  it  seldom  disappears  spon* 
taneoualy,  but  may  go  on  for  years,  perhaps  dying  out  largely  dur- 
ing the  winter,  to  reWve  and  extend  over  wider  areas  during  the 
■ammen  It  often  gives  riae  to  great  itching  of  the  parts  affected, 
although  in  some  caaea  the  patient  ia  not  conacioua  of  ite  preeence 
through  any  sensations  it  may  cause.  It  is  often  mistaken  for^  and 
confounded  with,  the  pigment  staint  upon  the  skin  called  moth, 
liver*9pota,  or  chloasma,  an  affection  differing  from  it  in  poBition^ 
matomical  seat,  course,  and  clioical  hiatory. 

An  examination  by  the  microscope  of  a  few  of  the  scalea,  m 
eaaily  removed,  from  a  patch  of  pityriasia  veraicolor,  will  readily  es- 
tablish its  nature.  We  see  lying  between  the  upper  layers  of  epi- 
demal  cells  countless  numbers  of  round  couidia  or  spores,  grouped 
in  clusters,  of  high  refractive  power,  and  resembling  minute  oil 
globules.  Associated  with  these  are  fine  tubes  of  mycelium  run* 
ning  in  a  net-work  of  endleas  intricacy.  About  the  opening  of  a 
hair  follicle  the  parasite  may  be  seen  reaching  down  the  canal,  and 
poesibly  it  may  run  over  the  surface  of  the  hair ;  but  it  never  pen- 
etrates it  deeply  or  alters  its  structure*  This  plant  has  been  gener- 
ally called  microsporou  furfnr.  Its  relations  to  the  other  paraditb 
fungi  will  be  spoken  of  in  another  place. 

The  disease  is  of  not  unfreijuent  occurrence  here,  although  its 
presence  is  frequently  overlooked  by  its  host,  and  is  only  discovered 
by  the  physician  when  examining  the  naked  chest  for  other  reaaons* 
It  is  on  this  account  that  it  has  been  said  to  affect  consumptive  pa- 
tients especially.  Tliere  ia  no  other  ground,  however,  for  such  an 
opinion.  Its  growth  is  entirely  independent  of,  and  unconnected 
with,  the  general  condition  of  the  person  it  affects,  nor  does  it  exert 
any  injurious  in^uence  upon  the  same,  save  the  itching  it  oc^sions. 
It  is  positively  contagious, — husbands  giving  it  to  their  wives^  as 
above  stated,  and  as  also  proved  by  direct  ex|ieriment.  The  spread 
of  the  disease  from  one  portion  of  the  body  to  another  U  likewise 
affected  by  the  transplanting  of  the  spores  in  the  furrows  ploughed 
up  in  the  healthy  epidei-mis  by  the  nails  while  scratching*  Still  ib 
ia  not  by  any  means  ao  easily  communicated  to  new  hosts  as  the 
tricophyton  tonsurans,  nor  is  it  so  easy  to  trace  the  source  of  con- 
tagion in  any  particular  case.  The  color  it  imparts  to  ihn  skiu  is  a 
pru[ierty  of  the  fungus,  as  much  as  the  yellowness  of  the  fiivua 
crust  belongs  to  the  aehorion. 
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ThiiB  far  in  our  subject  there  has  been  either  do  doubt  ai  to 
the  cryptogamic  nature  of  the  affectious  considered,  or^  if  differ- 
ence of  opinion  upon  this  point  does  exist  with  regard  to  mmt 
of  thcm^  tlie  weight  of  evidence  is  such  as  to  overrule  such  di& 
ference  in  the  direction  already  stated.  But  we  flow  hare  to 
refer  to  an  affection,  which  is  still  one  of  undecided  position^  aad 
concerning  the  nature  of  which  derma tologiets  differ  widelj  in 
opinion. 


ALOPECIA 

Alopecia  cireumfcripta*    Area  celsL    Forrigo  {lecaham.  Tmea 

These  are  the  names  given  by  diflTerent  writers  to  this  stngiK 
lar  affection,  which  is  cliaraclerized  by  tlie  existence  of  cinsultr^ 
bald  spots,  of  a  Bmootli  and  shaven  appearance  upon  the  icslp, 
apparently  whiter  than  the  sarrounding  skin.    Before  it  is  dis- 
covered the  disease  lias  generally  attained  considerable  head- 
way, and  one  or  several  bald  spots,  the  size  of  a  dime  or  larger, 
first  attract  the  attetition  of  the  patient  or  of  other  members  of 
the  family.     These  increase  more  or  less  rapidly'  and  may 
coalesce,  forming  large  bald  patches  many  inches  in  diameter^ 
or  even  in  time  spread  over  the  whole  scalp*    The  eyelashes 
may  be  lost  in  the  same  way ^  and  in  rare  cases  all  the  hairs  upoa 
the  body  are  destroyed.    The  baldness  thus  produced  is  not 
always  permanent,  and  the  hair  may  be  reproduced  spon- 
taneously even  in  part,  but  generally  the  new  growth  becoiuei 
affected  in  the  same  way  and  falls  again.    If  we  examifie  the 
surface  of  one  of  the  patches  in  its  early  stage»  we  shmll  find 
no  vestige  of  the  hair  upon  it,  and  its  limits  sharply  definod  by 
apparently  sound  liairs*    Bomelimes  the  scalp  feels  thickened  or 
oedematous  over  the  bald  spot  and  somewhat  beyond  and  around 
it,  and  occasionally  with  this  is  associated  a  slight  erythematous 
blusiu    In  later  stages  tliere  is  often  a  partial  restoration  of  the 
activity  of  tho  hair  follicles,  and  in  place  of  the  normal  growth 
of  the  part,  lanugo,  or  short  anil  colorless,  downy  hairs  are  pro 
duced.    When  the  disease  has  existed  for  a  long  time,  yean  it 
may  be,  these  in  turn  may  disappear,  and  the  scalp  may  pro* 
sent  over  its  whole  surface  that  bald  and  shining,  alaba^tar 
whiteness  and  smoothness,  so  characteristic  of  senile  atrophy  of 
the  skin,  divided  off  into  separate  districts,  perbaps,  by  sparo 
lines  and  tufts  of  hairs  untouched  by  the  disease. 
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What  is  the  cause  of  this  strange  nflcction  ?  In  1842,  Grubj 
discorerecl  in  the  hairs  of  a  case  a  fungus  which  ho  called  mi* 
crosporou  audouini;  and  as  the  olinical  history  of  the  affee* 
tton  faTored  this  view,  and  as  the  plant  was  seen  and  figured 
by  other  competent  observerUj  it  was  generally  accepted  by  der- 
matologists that  it  was  of  a  parasitic  nature.  Inasmucb«  how- 
ever, as  observation  since  then,  and  especially  of  late^  has  failed 
to  detect  the  presence  of  the  fungus  in  all  or  in  a  large  propor* 
tiou  of  the  cases  examined  microscopically,  doubts  have  ariseu 
as  to  its  parasitic  nature,  and  the  recent  German  writers  deny 
it  altogether.  They  base  tbeir  opinions  upon  their  failure  to 
find  in  cases  recently  examined  any  such  plant  as  Griiby  de- 
scribed, or  as  Bazin  and  other  dermatologists  have  figured;  but 
inasmuch  as  their  testimony  is  wholly  of  a  negative  characteri 
how  is  it  that  they  offer  it  as  an  offset  to  the  positive  obsenra- 
tious  of  other  and  equally  competent  investigators  ?  They  at- 
tempt to  sustain  the  validity  of  tbeir  position  by  denying  tlie 
competency  of  those  who  hold  the  opposite  ophiion.  They  say 
tlmt  in  the  case  where  the  supposed  fungus  has  been  seen, 
either  fat  globules  have  been  mistaken  for  spores^  or,  if  tlio 
appearances  seen  were  really  due  to  the  presence  of  para&ittc 
elements,  the  case  must  have  been  one  of  ringworm.  In  other 
words,  that  the  authorities  in  question  were  not  sufficiently 
good  microscopists  to  distinguish  the  cells  of  a  fungus  from  se- 
baceous matter,  or  sufficiently  careful  clinical  observers  to  know 
tinea  tonsurans  from  alopecia  areata.  Now  when  this  style  of 
argument  is  applied  to  such  men  as  Bazin  and  Fox  ou  the  one 
liand,  who  have  seen  and  figured  the  plant,  and  to  Hardy, 
McCall  Anderson  and  many  others,  who  believe  in  its  parasuie 
and  ooutagious  nature,  its  absurdity  becomes  apparent* 

*  b  It  to  b«  ii]p|K>Md  ihftt  ona  who  ffiret  inch  pr«cjiatjoni  m  the  foMowIng  wotsld  him* 
MirfkU  Into  the  errort  he  in  wiming  AtgiinBt?  ^' The  grciLteftt  care  mutt  betaken  an 
CTCrj  occasioa  to  dintingiiiiih  betweFD  fattj  cetli  itid  ^poru.  *  *  *  ^  If  we  iur{>C!cI 
I  he  preaeiJce  or  much  f*t,  it  U  adv  liable  to  i.llow  the  hftir  (»r  other  object  io  ionifur  worn* 
iime  In  etber  ir  aitj  doybt  eaclats  «b  to  the  naturt  of  anj  piiticleA,  cell«  or  graaulea.  Tbi 
fmt  c«ll9  Alwayi  exhibit  a  vide  THrlatjoa  aa  ngardt  ti^e,  and  have  a  dutler  atpect ;  the 
otlla  oflha  fuDgua.,  on  the  other  hiad,  are  uaifonn  id  size  m  aaj  particii!«r  ca^e*  rbfracl 
the  light  very  perl«<:t7>\  and  the tr  outline  is  tnore  defiDed  lod  contoured  i  they  ire  not  af> 
lasted  by  ether.  In  old  Mvnding  ca»ca  of  tinea,  the  epitheUal  cell*  take  on  a  kind  offaUj 
dcgeneratioDf  ind  luok  very  like  celb  invaded  by  »poriiiea«  When  the  myccfitm  ii  well 
developed  Do  mistake  can  well  Ariite,  but  there  are  one  or  two  foreign  fnitten  end  modiB- 
call  on  ■  of  normal  structure  tb»t  ofTtjr  ftppearances  Bimilar  in  anpect  to  »om«  of  the  le» 
floumbing  examplea  of  mycelial  thretda.   1  have  knowa  tbe  fibres  froni  haodkercbiefii  of 
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If  we  pull  out  the  hairs  bordering  upon  the  bald  patch  m 
the  early  stages,  we  Bhall  find  sciircely  any  root  preMni,  tim 
ends  tapering  to  a  slender  point  from  atrophy.    The  spores  m 
eonidia,  which  occur  both  ia  the  substance  of  the  hairs  and 
their  exterior,  vary  considerably  in  size,  and  the  scanty  my^ 
loid  growth  whicli  accompanies  them  is  ?erysmalL  Accoi 
to  Fox  the  hairs  contain  also  a  large  qttantitj  of  the  min 
stromal  form  of  the  plant  winch  generally  escapes  detectiooT 
and  from  which  the  distinct  sporular  form  may  be  artiEt 
developed » 

To  tlie  list  of  those  who  have  been  fortunate  enough  I0 
the  fungus  in  cases  of  Alopecia  areata^  I  may  add  myself.  In 
two  young  gentlemen,  aged  seventeen  and  twenty* four,  coin- 
panions,  and  presenting  all  the  striking  and  unmistakable  char* 
actertstics  of  the  disease,  all  the  parasitic  elements  were  fouid 
to  be  abundantly  presetit.  The  relationship  existing  betweea 
them,  points  to  the  support  afforded  to  the  questioned  parasitie 
nature  of  the  affection  by  its  clinical  history  in  general,  as 
above  stated.  It  is  as  fair  to  suppose  the  one  case  to  have  beeu 
taken  from  the  other,  as  if  they  had  both  been  cases  of  ordh 
nary  ringworm.  The  evidence  in  favor  of  its  contagiau6ne» 
as  funiished  by  many  dermatologists,  is  conclusive^  although  it 
is  by  no  means  eminently  so.  Compared  witli  the  other  part- 
si  tic  affections  in  this  respect,  it  should  be  ranked  as  follows  in 
a  descending  scale;  Tinea  tonsurans,  T.  favosa,  T.  vereieolor^ 
T.  deealvans, 

If  then  we  accept  as  established  the  parasitic  nature  of  th«^ 
disease,  how  shall  we  on  the  other  hand  account  for  tlie  oppo- 
site view  held  by  German  and  other  author itiea^  wlio  fail  to 
discover  grounds  for  such  belief^  and  at  the  same  time  uot  bo 
open  to  the  charge  of  tacitly  accusing  them  also  of  incooipe- 

towelft  which  b&%'e  been  ui«d  to  cletnn  tHd  object-gSasa  to  W  recognized  m  tnyedbl  fila- 
aien£fl>  Sometimes  ^m<!  of  thefibreiof  the  hair  wiU  be  itrippnl  olT  lhi»  Mhtft  and  c«H 
bick  Irke  niyceliuxn.  The  Mfeguard  b  to  g^C  the  mfcellani  IVe«  from  Btirftoatidlaft,  iirf 
ibtn  m  error  c«£i  Aria«.  The  tuit^ricatioti  of  fhe  epkbelitim  ii  wmttiiiiet  irr^^tilv,  aal 
the  edffes  of  the  scales  present  exactly  the  appearance  of  mycelimji  running  twrnmrmwifif 
tbhLtugta  Htid  across  the  ihaft  of  the  hair^  and  it  ift  reallj  diiEcaU  to  ima^lm  Hist  fitaioitti 
am  not  pre«eitiU  more  esptKially  if  there  happen  to  be  a  fevr  tpotnilc*  ac«lt«f«d  1llro«^IUNfl 
the  ioteriur  of  the  hair.*'  ThU  extract  b  from  Dr*  Tilbury  S-ox*!  n««iit  w «rk 
Diic»*e»,  and  H  is  given  here  at  length  to  »how  the  erpora  to  b«  avoided  ia  tbi  i 
the  paraaitk  atf^ctionfti  and  ikat  he  a|  leaat  may  not  b«  coojiderad  capablaof  tit  I 
in  queatlon 
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tencj?  Were  there  no  other  iolution  of  such  entire  discrep- 
ancy in  the  views  of  equally  competent  observers,  than  wliich 
were  most  likely  to  be  right  or  least  likely  to  be  wrong,  it  would 
still  be  easy  to  decide  upon  which  side  of  the  question  to  range 
ourselves,  for  in  such  cases  the  negative  evidence  of  twenty 
good  observers  cannot  be  &et  against  the  weight  of  one  good 
positive  observation*  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  resort  to  such 
an  invidious  method  of  solution.  The  evidence  of  both 
parties  may  be  received  with  credence j  and  is  consistent,  when 
properly  interpreted*  There  is  a  parasitic  and  a  non  parasitic 
form  of  alopecia  areata  Just  as  there  is  a*  parasitic  and  a  non- 
parasitic sycosis*  In  other  words,  the  hair  may  fall  in  circuna- 
scribed  patches  from  the  growth  of  a  parasite  in  its  tissues,  and 
it  may  fall  apparently  in  the  same  way  from  atrophy  of  the 
bulb  due  to  other  causes  There  may  be  hereafter  material  dif^ 
forence  observed  in  tlie  clinical  history  of  tlio  two  forms,  possi- 
Wy  in  their  gross  appearances  also,  so  that  they  may  be 
distinguished  the  one  from  the  other,  without  the  aid  of  the 
microscope ;  but  at  present  this  is  impossible*  Wlien  we  recall 
the  history  of  sycosis  and  of  eczema  ntiarginatum,  wo  need  not 
fear  that  authority,  however  eminent,  can  prevent  the  elucida* 
tion  of  truth  by  any  amount  of  dogmatic  assertion.  Such 
matters  are  to  be  settled  by  the  quiet  researches  of  a  Kdbner, 
not  by  international  controversies.  Positive  and  reliable  evi- 
dence has  demonstrated  the  existence  of  a  parasitic  alopecia* 
Negative  evidence  on  the  other  hand  has  as  fully  shown  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  cases  so  called  ara  not  of  the  parasitic 
form*  It  may  be  that  the  former  is  much  more  common  in 
Eugland  and  France  than  in  Germany,  just  as  parasitic  sycosta 
is  more  prevalent  in  the  former  countries,  and  this  may  help 
explain  the  discrepancy  in  the  views  of  the  authorities  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Europe,  Amongst  ourselves,  the  parasitic  form 
iS|  according  to  my  own  observations,  rare,  whereas  cases  of  the 
diseaso  collectively,  are  not  very  uncommon.  That  there  are 
very  marked  differences  in  the  course  and  appearances  of  the 
various  cases  that  occur  here,  there  can  be  no  question  ;  their 
flBtiological  signiticance  remains  to  determined  by  future 
observation* 
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rence  of  otiicr  fungi  in  the  ear*  it  may  be  said  in  this  eonne^ 
tion  that  Wrcfleii  has  never  detected  the  latter  in  the  ear,  u 
has  he  been  able  to  produce  it  from  the  former  bj  culiivali 
although  Karsteii  and  others  believe  in  their  botanical  identi 
Other  forms  of  fungus  growth  have  been  occasioiiallj  fou 
associated  with  ai^pergillus  in  the  car,  but  their  presence  is 
erally  hioked  upon  as  an  accidental  occurrence. 

3.  Pseudo-ParasUes. 

As  already  stated  rarious  affections  of  the  skin  and  lis  • 
ftgOB  have  at  times  been  considered  to  be  of  a  parassitio  nature, 
wliich  closer  observation  has  shown  to  be  erroneous,  while 
certain  of  them  fungi  have  been  from  time  to  time  discore 
their  presence  at  such  times  being  only  accidental.  Among  t 
instances  of  parasitic  growth  more  intimately  conneot 
our  subject  than  such,  is  the  so-called  Ckig^non/ungva* 
degree  of  alarm  was  not  long  ago  created  among  ladies  by  sto" 
of  the  occurrence  of  various  sorts  of  parasitic  growtlis  npoa 
false  hair  go  generally  worn  by  them,  and  the  writer  has 
not  a  few  cases  of  disease  of  the  scalp  supposed  by  tlie  patien 
to  have  been  "  caught from  some  impurity  attached  to 
chignon  worn.  Such  fears  are  groundless.  There  liave  1 
often  observed  little  globular  masses  upon  the  shafts  of  the  hi^ 
before  cleansing,  and,  iti  cases  where  such  cleansing  is 
properly  done,  also  upon  the  hairs  after  being  manufactu 
into  shapes  for  wear.  These  masses  are  composed  of 
elements  of  a  fungus,  which  has  received  the  name  PieuroiXKm 
Bei^eH;  Dr,  Beigel  being  among  the  first  to  investignte  Ibeir 
nature.  Hallier  considers  it  a  sclerotium,  another  stsfs  of 
penicillium,  but  this  opinion,  like  many  of  those  advanced  br 
him,  needs  confirmation.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  ii 
capable  of  attaching  itself  to  living  tissue  or  of  creating  taj 
disease  of  tlie  parts  with  which  it  might  be  brought  In  conta 

The  possibility  of  receiving  animal  parasites  through  t 
false  hair  worn,  is  a  question  of  course  foreign  to  our  $ubj^ 
but  it  may  be  added  in  this  coimection  that  the  dried  sab 
concretions,  which  form  at  times  upon  the  shafts  of  Ihe  htifi 
and  are  popularly  called  hair-eaters,  and  supposed  to  bo  i  oai>fe 
of  loss  of  hair,  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  anythiugi 
parasitic  nature. 
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4<    ParasUie  Pianls  upon  Animals ^ 

But  it  is  not  upon  man  alone  Uiat  the  forms  we  have  been 
oonsideriiig  grow;  tliej  are  found  likewise  upon  domestio 
animals,  and  may  be  communicated  from  the  latter  to  persons 
broiiglit  ill  contact  with  tbem.  I  have  before  mo,  while  I  write^ 
the  body  of  a  young  mouse,  one  of  a  family  of  several  caught  in 
a  seed  store  in  this  city,  all  of  which  presented  similar  appear- 
ances, lis  head  resembles  a  kernel  af  popped  corn  more  than 
anything  else,  lis  form  and  features  being  concealed  by  an  exuber- 
ant growth  of  dry,  yellow  matter.  Examined  by  the  microscopi 
this  is  BBm  to  be  caniprt{;ed  of  fungus  elements  identical  with 
those  of  tho  acborion  schoenleinii  found  in  favus  of  the  human 
subject.  Upon  tbo  mouse,  too,  well  marked  and  cbaractensUo 
favug-shnped  crusts  are  to  be  detected.  Such  cases  are  occasionally 
met  with.  Cats  catching  mice  marked  in  this  way  have  ex- 
hibited weH-formed  favus  crusts  upon  their  paws,  and  have 
communicated  the  disease  to  their  kittens.  Dogs,  too,  that 
Iiavo  caught  mice  similarly  affected  bave  bad  favus  crusta  de- 
veloped upon  their  fore-paws.  In  the  same  way  the  diiea^d 
ciay  extend  from  any  of  these  domestic  animals  to  man,  cases 
of  which  are  cited  in  abundance.  Both  mice  and  eats  have 
repeatedly  Communicaled  favus  to  children  playing  with  them, 
and  St.  Cyr  in  some  recent  experiments  received  it  himself  from 
a  dog,  to  which  aitimal  be  had  transferred  it  from  a  oat.  Arti- 
ficially it  has  been  again  and  again  cultivated  upon  rabbits  with 
material  from  the  human  subject,  and  even  upon  the  heads  of 
hens  it  has  been  observed  in  two  instances.  Upon  all  these 
animals,  either  about  the  bairs  or  feathers,  the  unmistakable 
form  of  the  favus  crust  was  developed,  preceded  in  the  carefully 
watched  cases  of  artificial  inoculation  by  the  herpetic  or  ring* 
worm-like  earlier  manifestations,  precisely  as  on  tbo  skin  of  man. 
The  presence  of  favus,  therefore,  upon  such  animals  may  be 
easily  recognized,  and  by  proper  precautions  its  farther  trans- 
mission may  lie  prevented.  As  it  occurs  upon  mice  more  com* 
monly  than  upon  other  animals,  and  upon  such  others  mainly 
as  come  in  contact  with  tliem,  it  is  possible  that  they  are  to^  be 
regarded  as  the  original  or  favorite  host  of  this  parasite,  through 
which  it  has  been  introduced  upon  man. 
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Tinea  tonMuram^ 

Ringworm,  too»  has  been  observed  upon  some  of  the  dom 
animals^  presenting  the  same  characteristic  appearances^ 
circular  patches  with  elevated  and  adiraticiug  borders,  ihe 
scaly  central  portion,  and  the  stumps  of  hair  projecting  from 
the  parts  long  affected,  as  upon  the  skin  of  man  ;  and  in  the 
epiderraal  scales  and  the  hairs  removed  froni  tliem  precisely  the 
same  parasitic  elements  are  detected  by  tlia  microscope  ts  in 
the  varions  forms  of  ringworm  upon  man.  The  animals  mmi 
commonly  affected  in  this  way  are  the  cow  and  the  horse,  mi 
Gerlach  has  succeeded  in  transplanting  it  from  oxen  to  eaM 
and  horses,  and  from  these  to  his  own  arm  and  to  the  skin  of 
his  pupils.  In  these,  and  in  similar  cases  of  inoculation  con- 
ducted by  other  observers,  the  transfer  of  parasitic  matter  from 
the  animal  to  man  has  in  every  instance  given  rise  to  true  ring- 
worm. Upon  the  sheep  and  the  pig  the  plant  has  not  yet  beaa 
made  to  grow*  But  artificial  inoculation  is  by  no  tneaus  es^ea- 
tial  to  the  communication  of  the  disease  from  the  animal  to  the 
human  subject.  Numerous  cases  are  on  record  of  oow-keepers 
and  milkmaids  taking  it  from  their  four-footed  charge,  of  diil- 
dren  from  calves,  and  of  grooms  and  cavalry  soldiers  from  their 
horses.  I  have  myself  seen  three  children  with  well-marked 
ringworm  of  the  hands  and  face  taken  from  the  family  cat, 
which  was  similarly  affected.  Upon  these  animals  it  constitutas 
one  of  several  afTections  caUed  mange. 

With  regard  to  this  affection  no  instance  of  tin  natural  oc 
rence  upon  animals,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  been  obserTed^ 
although  Kobner  has  succeeded  in  producing  upon  the  raUiit 
by  inoculation  a  well  defined  scalincsa  of  the  skiu  lasting  from 
five  to  seven  weeks,  in  which  abundant  couidia  and  slaiidef 
fungoid  threads  were  found. 

5.  On  the  supposed  ideniiiy  of  the  Vegeiable  Parasites^ 
their  reiations  to  the  Commm  Moulds. 
To  those  not  familiar  with  the  recent  literature  of  ihia  bnutek 
of  dermatology  it  may  seem  surprising  that  rery  oontradtetory 
opinions  prevail  among  authorities  upon  the  subject  witli  r^gtrd 
to  the  mutual  relations  of  the  Tegetable  parasites  ve  have  been 
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GOtisidering.  As  we  Iiaire  described  tlie  various  affections  to 
wliicli  they  give  rise,  it  will  have  been  observed  that  they  differ 
from  each  other  in  external  appearance  manifestlj,  and  that  the 
fungus  elemeuts  belonging  to  each  have  their  iiidividualitj 
marked  with  equal  distinotness  wlien  examined  bj  the  micros 
scope-  Bow  tlieti  could  the  que&tioti  of  tlie  possible  identity  of 
all  these  forms  have  arisen,  and  have  beeome  one  of  the  most 
interesting  subjeots  for  the  investigation  of  dermatologists  and 
mycologists  of  the  present  day  ?  How  can  it  be  that  such  men 
as  Hebra  and  Pick,  Fox  and  Hutchinson,  as  examples,  upon  t!ve 
one  side,  should  believe  that  Favus,  Ringworm,  and  Pityriasis 
versicolor  are  all  forms  of  disease  caused  by  one  and  the  same 
fungus,  exhibiting  its  variations  in  growth  and  external  mani* 
festations  according  to  its  stage  of  development,  soil,  etc.,  while 
on  the  other  hand  Barensprung  and  Kobner,  Anderson  and  all 
the  French  authorities,  ub??ervers  equally  well  known  and 
trusted,  should  maintain  as  posittve  a  belief  in  their  non- 
identity?  The  same  diiference  of  opinion  exists  among  the 
mycologists  who  have  investigated  the  subject  from  their  special 
point  of  view-  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  no  absolutely  posi- 
tive answer  can  be  given  to  this  Important  question  in  our 
present  state  of  knowledge.  The  data  upon  which  any  probable 
conclusion  in  the  matter  can  be  based  must  be  the  result  of 
three  methods  of  inTcstigation  :  firsts  clinical  observatiou ; 
second,  artificial  inoculation  ;  third,  study  of  the  full  develop- 
ment of  the  fungi  in  question  by  cultivation. 

Firxi*  It  was  clinical  observation  which  first  led  Hebra  to 
believe  in  the  identity  of  the  parasites  found  in  favus  and  ring- 
worm* He  noticed  the  occasional  development  of  favus  crusts 
in  cases  of  ringworm,  and  the  production  of  both,  alone  or  in 
combination,  upon  parts  to  which  poultices  were  applied.  He 
concludes,  therefore,  that  Tinea  tonsurans  is  an  earlier  stage  of 
Tinea  favosa,  while  Tinea  versicolor  is  a  still  younger  phase  of 
development  of  tlie  same  plant* 

With  regard  to  the  latter  affection,  it  may  as  well  be  removed 
from  our  consideration  of  the  question  at  once.  No  good  clin* 
ical  ground  (the  opinions  of  Hebra  and  Hutchinson  to  tlie  con* 
trary,  notwithstanding),  and  certainly  no  sufficient  experi- 
mental data,  have  ever  been  presented  to  show  its  connection 
with  either  favus  or  ringworm.   Clinically,  Tinea  versicolor 
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must  be  qonsidered  a  distinct  affection,  as  heretofore  by  moil 
dermatologists »  Its  mycological  relations  are  yet  to  be  dis- 
covered. 

The  question  turns,  therefore,  mainly  upon  the  reiationsli|fl 

of  the  two  other  affections.    Fox  believes  that  favas  can  be 
rectly  produced  from  bad  cases  of  ringworra  by  keeping  up  i 
proper  amount  of  irritation.    There  can  be  no  doubt  of  Ibe 
occurrence  at  times  of  favus  iti  cases  of  ritigworm,  also  none  of 
the  occasional  development  of  both  affections  (in  Germany,  at 
least,)  upon  portions  of  the  skiu  covered  with  damp  cloths  or 
poultices.    Such  occurrences  are  rare,  however,  and  by  them* 
selves  are  of  little  weight  in  the  question  of  identity,  when  wjmd 
consider  that  in  one  hundred  cases  of  chronic  riogworm  favdH 
may  not  be  developed  a  single  tioie^  and  that  favus  may,  and 
generally  does,  exist  for  years  without  any  association  with  &t^| 
of  the  varieties  of  true  ringworm.    The  except ioual  cases  wK^ 
the  development  of  favus  upon  the  latter  may  well  be  wholly 
coincidences,  and  should  be  fairly  so  considered  when  balan^ 
against  the  clinical  proofs  of  the  non-identity  of  the  two.  In 
nection  with  the  other  class  of  cases,  in  which  herpes  totisuransl 
said  to  be  more  or  less  frequently  observed  accompanying  for 
it  must  be  remembered,  as  already  stated,  that  the  early  ii 
of  the  latter  very  closely  resembles  ringworm ^  and  has 
called  by  Kubner,  who  has  made  (he  subject  a  special  matter 
investigation,  the  early  herpetic  stage  (das  herpetisches  Voi 
dium).    That  such  appearances  are  often  mistaken  for  rjii| 
worm,  and  have  largely  contributed  to  the  belief  in  the  freqaeot 
association  or  identity  of  the  two  afTections,  there  can  be  littb 
doubt,    Feyritsch,  in  the  most  recent  investigations  upon  tht 
inoculation  of  favus,  and  St  Cyr,  in  his  late  experiments  upoa 
the  transraissibility  of  the  affection  to  animals,  and  from  tiieia 
to  man,  both  speak  of  the  occurrence  of  this  ringworm-like 
stage  of  favus,  and  of  its  liability  to  bo  confounded  witli  Tine* 
tonsurans.    The  latter  says  that  both  Rollet  and  Tripter  ra 
Disced,  in  the  appearances  upon  his  own  arm,  produced  by  im 
ulation  from  his  dogs  affected  with  favus,  apfmar&noes  wh]< 
offered  "  tons  les  caraciires  d^un  beV  herpes  rirrwi^.'*  *^ 
herpes  circinS  kgUime^  mais  bkn  une  forme  de  fa  ieigm^  fmrM 
viritabte'' 

Fejritsch  concludes,  as  the  result  of  his  experimeiit&t  tlial 
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'*  herpetic  eruptions  often  occur  as  a  vorstadium  after  inocula- 
tion with  favus,  but  also  not  infrequently  after  the  develop- 
ment of  the  cup-shaped  crusts,  and  often  not  at  all ;  that  tliese 
appearances  are  the  result  of  irritation,  and  are  not  identical 
with  Herpes  tonsurans  circinatus,"  Kobner  recognizes  and  de- 
scribes in  the  external  appearances  characteristic  differences  by 
which  the  true  ring  worm  and  the  herpetic  stage  of  favus  may 
be  distinguished  from  each  other,  which  need  not  be  given  here 
Id  detail,  but  another  means  of  differential  diagnosis  is  afforded 
by  the  microscope^  by  which  the  fungus  elements  present  in  the 
latter  are  sliown  to  be  tliose  belonging  to  favus,  the  achorioii 
and  not  tryeophyton.  Now,  without  attachuig  much  signiH- 
cance  to  minuto  differences  in  the  microscopic  appearances  of 
parasitic  fungi,  so  far  as  this  bears  upon  their  botanical  idoti* 
tity,  for  clinical  purposes  they  are  of  some  degree  of  import- 
ance,  and  when  these  differences^  are  constant  and  consistent 
only  with  tlie  theory  of  the  non-identity  of  these  affections,  their 
significance  must  not  be  disregardcdt  When,  therefore,  a  case 
occurs  in  which  fa?us  and  herpes  tonsurans  appear  to  be  com- 
bined^ and  in  which  fungus  elements  apparently  identical  with 
those  of  the  latter  are  found  in  the  outlying  circles,  as  in  the 
case  reported  by  Kohn  in  the  3d  Heft  of  the  Archiv  fiir  l>orma- 
tologie  of  the  present  year,  we  cannot  regard  it  in  any  other 
light  than  exceptional^  and  as  an  instance  of  the  chance »  coin* 
eident  occurrence  of  the  two  distitFct  diseases. 

The  clinical  proofs  of  their  non-identity,  as  shown  by  the  his- 
tory of  thousands  of  cases  of  pure  tinea  tonsurans  without  any 
development  of  favus  in  connection  with  them  ;  iu  tfie  highly 
exceptional  simultaneous  or  subsequent  appearance  of  true 
ringworm  in  cases  of  favus  j  the  frequency  of  the  former,  the 
rarity  of  the  latter^  in  communities,  and  tbo  varying  relations 
of  their  comparative  frequency  both  in  different  countries  and 
in  cities  and  rural  districts  ;  the  prevalence  of  ringworm  of  the 
scalp  for  years  continuously  in  orphan  asylums  witljout  the  pro- 
duction or  transmission  of  any  other  parasitic  affection  tlian 
itself  among  the  inmates;  tfie  ease  with  which  the  one,  the  dif- 
ficulty with  which  the  other,  is  oommnuicated ;  tho  spontane- 
ous transmissibilily  of  both  forms  from  man  to  the  domestio 
animals  and  back  again  through  several  hosts  to  the  human 
subject,  their  individual  identity  being  witliout  exception  pre> 
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served  the  meanwhile, — these  and  other  facts,  which  migUt  be 
mentioned,  would  seem  to  be  concluaivo. 

SecomL  The  results  of  inoculation »  as  practised  especiiUj 
to  determiue  this  question,  point  almost  without  exceptioiL  to 
the  same  conclusion*  Favus,  when  transplanted  from  man  to 
man,  from  man  to  domestic  animals,  or  from  animal  to  anim&l, 
produces  always  favus  and  nothing  but  farus,  according  to  the 
experiments  of  Kobner,  8t*  Cjrr,  and  Peyritsch,  above  referred 
to,  and  the  same  unvarying  preservation  of  individuality  has 
been  observed  with  tinea  tonsurans.  On  the  other  hand,  Pick 
believes  that  he  has  obtained  indifferently  both  affections  by 
oculation  of  the  parasitic  elements  of  either  one.  His  results, 
therefore,  are  directly  at  variance  with  those  of  former  obeerv- 
ere,  and  as  they  are  of  a  positive  character,  while  tliose  of  the 
others  are  merely  negative,  they  might  seem  entitled  to  the 
greater  weight  in  the  question.  When  we  consider,  however, 
that  all  the  other  observers  have  obtained  results  seemiagly 
pointing  to  the  same  conclusions,  but  which  have  been  oi 
wise  interpreted  by  them,  we  think  that,  in  connection  witli 
recognized  fact  of  the  herpetic  stage  of  favus,  Pick's  views 
be  fairly  set  aside  until  they  are  confirmed  by  other  inweeliglr 
tions  aud  by  general  ehnical  observation. 

Third*  Another  method  of  studying  the  qaestion,  and  ood 
which  would  seem  to  promise  an  easy  and  positive  settlementt 
is  that  by  cultivation-  That  none  of  the  parasitic  fungi  we 
have  been  considering  attain  their  normal  and  perfect  fi>rms 
under  the  conditions  of  tlieir  growth  upon  the  slcin,  and  thit 
therefore  their  true  botanical  position  is  to  be  learned  by  ob- 
servation of  them  under  circumstances  better  fitted  for  thair 
complete  development,  is  universally  recognised.  la  aeoom 
plishing  this,  however^  it  is  evident  that  we  should  also  sei 
definitely  this  question  of  their  mutual  relations,  for  if 
fungus  of  Tinea  tonsurans  and  of  T.  favosa  are  in  reality  idea* 
tical  and  so  seemingly  unlike  in  their  microscopic  appemrtiioiit 
external  manifestations,  and  clinical  history  from  differenoai  in 
soil,  in  stage »  or  from  any  other  of  the  various  causes  assign^ 
to  account  for  their  apparent  non-identity^  it  is  evidanl 
removed  from  the  skin  to  conditions  favorable  to  their 
growth,  we  should  have  a  return  to  their  one  common 
form)  and  thus  have  before  us  the  long-sought  solution  of  tkk 
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mystorious  question.  This  method  of  study  hae  therefore  been 
eagerly  adopted  within  the  last  few  years,  but  the  results  ob- 
tained uivfortiuiately  are  far  more  contradictory^  and  unsatis- 
factory even^  than  those  derived  from  clinical  observation  and 
from  inoculation.  The  difficulty  has  not  been  in  making  the 
fungi  taken  from  these  cutaneous  diseases  to  grow  apparently 
when  transferred  to  other  soils,  but  to  convert  them  always  into 
the  same  fungi^  when  they  liave  attained  their  perfect  develop- 
inent«  Not  only  do  different  observers  obtain  different  results, 
but  various  results  at  different  times.  Tims  by  transplanting 
favus  elements  to  various  substances^  such  as  glycerin,  albu- 
men, milk-sugar,  starch,  paste,  the  surface  of  fresh  fruits,  etc., 
or  to  solutions  of  certain  salts,  matters  upon  which  fungi  are 
known  to  thrive,  all  sorts  of  moulds  are  obtained  after  a  while, 
among  which  of  most  frequent  occurrence  are  penicillium 
glaucum,  mucor  mucedo,  aspergillus  glaucus  and  toruta. 

Hoffman  obtained  in  this  way  penicillium  and  mucor,  but 
looks  upon  the  former  as  an  accidental  occurrence,  and  upon 
the  latter  as  the  real  cause  of  favus,  while  other  mycologists 
regard  both  as  botanical ly  identicaU  Hallier  states  tliat  he  has 
seen  tlie  parasite  in  favus  develop  into  penieillium ;  Baumgar- 
ten  also  obtained  penicilUnm  from  its  cultivation  ;  and  Lowe, 
aspergitluSp  Pick,  too,  has  obtained  from  tine^  favosa,  penicil- 
lium. Witli  regard  to  the  fungus  of  herpes  tonsurans  in 
particular,  Hallier  at  Brst  looked  upon  the  tricophyton  as  peni- 
cillium, but  later  makes  it  out  to  be  aspergillus.  Pick  culti* 
yates  it  into  penicillium^  while  Neumann  sees  it  developed  into 
penicillium  and  trichothecium.  The  fungus  of  pityriasis  versi- 
color,  too,  Hallier  finds  no  difficulty  in  tracing  back  to  its  parent 
gtock,  making  it  out  to  be  stemphylium,  the  achorion  form  of 
aspergillus.  With  regard  to  the  ear  fungus,  both  forms,  the 
aspergillus  flavescens  and  A*  nigricans,  have  been  seen  by  Wreden 
to  return  under  cultivation  to  aspergillus  glaucus,  while  Karsten, 
from  his  experiments,  is  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  penicillium 
IS  tho  original  source  from  which  they  spring. 

On  the  other  hand,  Kobner,  Peyritscli,  Karsten  and  de  Barry, 
in  their  recent  investigations  in  the  same  field,  while  finding  no 
difficulty  in  obtaining  penicillium  and  the  like  in  their  cnltiva- 
tionsof  favus  matter,  regard  its  presence  in  tlieir  experiments  ai 
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merely  aceidental.  The  elements  of  penicUlmm,  aspergitlus^ 
etc,  are  oranipresont,  awaiting  only  the  proper  cooditions  of 
soil,  temperature  and  moisture  for  development,  to  that  unless 
their  gerras  are  primarily  excluded  by  the  most  rigorous  meas- 
ures from  the  materials  and  atmosphere  used  in  these  experi- 
ments, their  constant  appearance  under  circumstances  best 
adapted  to  their  growth,  is  not  surprising,  though  their  absence 
would  be.  Now  such  exclusion  has  been  found  to  be  almost 
an  impossibility  hi  all  the  methods  of  experimental  cuUiTatioa 
hitherto  employed  by  different  observers,  but  the  greater  th© 
precautiona  used  to  keep  them  out»  the  less  frequaut  their  ots- 
currence.  Thus  Pejritsch  in  his  experiments  with  tlie  farus 
plant,  generally  got  penicilHum  or  mucor,  bat  when  he  used 
extraordinary  care  no  farther  fungus  development  was  observed* 

This,  with  the  results  of  his  other  experiments,  which  hate 
been,  and  remain  to  be  mentioned,  leads  him  to  the  conclufioa 
that  "  the  specific  individuality  of  achorion  schoenleinti  must, 
in  our  present  state  of  knowledge,  be  preserved."  De  Barry 
also  concludes  from  his  investigations  that  the  plant  in  fartis, 
as  well  as  the  other  cutaneous  fungi,  are  specific  paras^ites* 
Kobner  failed  to  produce  any  mature  form  from  the  favus  r  1  ^ 
Karsteu  in  his  recent  work  (Chemismus  der  Pflanzenz 
states  his  belief  that  the  achorion  from  its  resemblance  to  tito 
milk  fungus  may  be  derived  from  some  comraoii  fungus,  bat 
has  been  unable  to  obtain  any  advanced  growth  by  which  {Is 
connection  with  such  could  be  established.  >i«umann,  loo,  m 
his  latest  published  observations  (Zur  EntwicklutigFgeschiclite 
des  Achorion),  withdraws  his  former  statement,  tliat  ho  bid 
traced  the  parentage  of  favus  to  penicillium,  and  as  tbe  mvil 
of  more  careful  methods  of  cultivation,  says  that  he  has  beat 
unable  to  obtain  the  perfect  development  of  the  achorion,  wni 
that  the  data  for  determining  its  connection  witli  any  knowa 
fundus  arc  still  wanting. 

Btill  another  method  of  gaining  light  upon  this  supposed  coo* 
nectiou  between  some  of  those  common  moulds  and  the  regf* 
table  parasitic  growths  of  the  skin  has  been  tried*  It  b 
evident  that  if  favus,  and  ringworm,  and  pityriasia  rermeoUf 
were  i^ally  caused  by  the  attachment  to,  and  tubsequenl 
growth  upon,  the  skin  of  some  of  the  elements  of  penicilliutii, 
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aspcrgillus  and  the  like,  to  i^hich  the  fungi  fouDd  in  these 
afTectioris  are  referred  by  some  of  the  observers  above  mention- 
ed, it  Diight  be  possible  to  produoe  these  dieeases  de  novo^  by 
transplanting  such  common  moulds  to  the  human  skin,  and 
thus  settle  the  matter.  Attempts  of  this  kind  have  frequently 
been  made,  and  the  results  are  as  appareutlj  conflicting  as  the 
evidence  derived  from  the  methods  already  considered.  While 
Hallier  asserts  that  lie  has  produced  true  favus  by  transplant- 
ing penlcilliuuQ  to  the  skin,  and  Pick  thinks  that  he  lias  seen  it 
give  rise  to  the  herpetic  stage  of  favuij  Peyritsch,  and  Kobner^ 
and  many  other  investigators  have  repeatedly  tried  to  produce 
some  parasitic  affection  by  transplanting  this  and  many  of  the 
most  common  moulds  to  the  skin,  but  always  without  suc- 
cess \  altliough  they  have  found  no  difficulty  in  producing  the 
diseases  ive  have  been  considering  by  the  same  methods  of 
transferring  parasitic  matter  directly  from  them  to  otlier  sub* 
jects,  as  already  described. 

If  we  accept  as  reliable  the  statements  of  those  of  the 
above  observers  who  claim  to  have  been  thus  exceptionally 
successful  in  these  experiments,  it  roust  be  only  after  due  con- 
sideration of  the  possible  fallacies  attending  them.  The  neces- 
sary application,  for  considerable  periods ^  of  bandages  to  pro- 
toct  tlio  parts  experimented  upon,  for  instance,  is  one  of  the 
conditions  most  apt  of  itself  to  favor  the  accidental  develop- 
ment of  the  diseases  in  question-  The  irritation  of  the  skin, 
provoked  by  the  dressings  or  lesions  made,  or  by  the  foreign 
matter  placed  in  contact  with  it,  might  readily  be  mistaken  for 
the  early  stages  of  ringworm  or  favus.  There  should  be  no 
mistake,  however,  in  the  results  obtained.  Let  tliere  lie  one 
trustworthy  production  of  well-marked  tavus  by  the  trans- 
ference, with  necessary  precautions,  of  any  of  the  common 
moulds  to  the  skin,  and  we  should  then  ha^e  a  piece  of  evi- 
dence about  the  character  of  which  there  could  be  no  question, 
which  could  be  preserved  indefinitely  for  inspection,  and  which 
would  go  far  to  settle  the  matter  in  dispute.  As  it  stands,  how- 
ever, this  method  of  investigatioii,  taking  the  negative  and  the 
ao-claimed  positive  results  together  at  their  worth,  has  furnished 
no  untjuestionable  proof  of  a  direct  connection  between  the 
well-known  moulds  and  any  of  the  parasitic  affections.  Indeedi 
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every  day  clmnce  is  offering  to  the  success  of  such  experiment 
tlie  most  Tavorable  opportunity  in  the  omniproBeuco  of  seed  and 
abundance  of  cutaneous  soil>  harrowed  arfd  fertilised  by  nail 
and  dirt  J  if  these  conditions  be  thought  essential  to  the  derel- 
opment  of  the  former.  In  addition,  every  possible  variatiou  in 
the  cliemical  and  physical  nature  of  the  skin  is  oflTored  in  its 
muUifarious  clianges  in  disease.  That  tltese  diseases  are  not 
of  this  e?ery-day  production,  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  right 
seed  is  not  at  baud  for  development.  That  no  peculiarity  in 
the  nature  of  the  soil  is  requisite,  the  ease  with  wliich  ring* 
worm  is  transferred  from  one  skin  to  another,  even  in  the 
healtbiest  state^  is  a  sufficient  demonstration* 

With  regard  to  tlie  identity,  then,  of  the  fungi  found  in  these 
affections^  we  must  still  maintain  their  speciftc  indiTiduality,  be- 
cause clinically  they  are  distinct,  notwithstanding  the  decoptiTe 
iuferences  drawn  from  accidental  couicidenees^  and  because 
neither  the  results  of  transplanting  nor  of  artificial  cultiratiea 
have  been  such  as  to  counterbalance  even  the  negative  evidence 
drawn  from  the  same  sources*  With  regard  to  tlicir  identity 
with  any  of  the  common  moulds,  the  evidence  presented  is  still 
more  questionable. 

Too  much  can  scarcely  be  said  in  condemnation  of  the  way 
in  which  experiments  have  been  conducted  by  certain  so^called 
observers  to  determine  the  supposed  relations  of  moulds,  not 
only  to  those  affections,  but  to  all  sorts  of  internal  and  eousli^ 
tutional  diseases.  One  miglit  suppose,  from  the  couclustona 
drawn  by  them  from  such  investigations,  that  the  cause  of  nil 
diseases  had  been  already  determined.  The  most  charitable 
opinion  to  express  concerning  much  of  what  has  been  done  or 
written  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  at  least  of  such  part  of 
it  as  has  claimed  most  positive  results  and  the  easy  solution  of 
some  of  the  most  mysterious  questions  concerning  the  causation 
of  disease,  is  to  call  it  boy's  play.  Unscientiftc  work  aud  li«£ty 
conclusions  of  this  sort  serve  only  to  throw  discredit  upon  one 
of  the  most  important  fields  of  research  open  to  the  patholog:tst, 
and  to  turn  aside  the  true  student  from  labor  in  it*  The  wholt 
study  of  mycology  is  as  yet  in  its  infancy,  and  a  master-niind  is 
needed  to  clear  away  the  mist  and  error  tlirown  around  il  by 
such  dabblers.  In  its  present  state  it  is  to  be  feared  thai  it  caa 
do  little  to  settle  even  the  questions  wo  have  been  consideringi 
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with  reference  to  the  affections  universally  acknowledged  to  be 
of  a  parasitic  origin.* 

6.  Precautions  against  Vegetable  Parasites, 
Kegarding,  then,  the  vegetable  parasites  of  the  skiu  as  spe- 
cifically distinct  and  without  established  relations  to  any  of  the 
well-known  and  common  moulds,  (as  a  due  regard  to  their 
clinical  characteristics  compels  us  in  the  present  chaotic  stata 
of  mycological  knowledge  respecting  the  mutual  relations  of 
the  latter) J  what  positive  knowledge  have  we  of  their  distribu- 
tion and  occurrence,  by  which  the  danger  of  acquiring  the 
diseases  they  occasion  may  be  prevented  ?  That  ibo  minute 
elements  of  fungi  may  he  conveyed  by  the  atmosphere,  their 
universal  presence,  as  sliowii  by  the  microscope  upon  a  glass 
slide  left  for  any  time  "  undusted,*'  and  iheir  unfailing  develop- 
ment when  suitable  soil  is  provided,  are  sufficient  proof.  In  the 
experiments  conducted  so  extensively  of  late  in  connection  with 
the  question  of  spontaneous  generation »  and  in  those  of  artU 
ficial  cultivation  above  alluded  to,  it  has  been  found  almost  im^ 
possible  to  exclude  such  germs  from  the  substances  employed 
in  them ;  and  in  this  lies  tije  fallacy  of  most  of  the  conclusione 
drawn  from  such  investigatioiJis  Pasteur  found  that  the  air  ad- 
mitted to  substances  previously  freed  from  such  germs  gave  rise 
to  new  growths  of  the  same  in  accordance  with  the  nature  of 
the  surroundings*  Tlius,  of  the  flasks  deprived  of  air  and 
opened  at  the  foot  of  tlie  Jura,  at  a  remote  distance  from  hu- 
man habitations,  12  out  of  20  remained  free  from  organisms 
subsequently ;  at  a  height  of  850  metres^  15  out  of  20  remained 
free ;  and  at  a  height  of  2,000  metres  only  1  of  20  showed  signs 
of  their  growth  ;  while  of  13  opened  at  the  inn  only  3  failed 

^  Tbo«e  who  ara  especial  I  j  lQtere«t«d  In  theqyeitioti  of  th«  rvlHtioD^  of  low  ar^anUiiu  to 
dueue,  will  find  ia  the  articles  below  nietit!oD«d  crltici^tn*  tipun  the  imperfect  niethodA 
of  ii]Ve*tigAtion  employ  ed^  antt  upoo  the  hjutj  concluuoua  drawn  there  from,  by  flOiii«  of 
the  ireceBt  ob&enrere  and  wrtten  in  this  field  of  iaquiry. 

1.  U«ber  die  tiftthogeniitiscbe  B^duututi^  derkfeieijiiea  OrgfttitsmeD  bei  InfcctioiiB-kmtk- 
beiren*    Von  Dr*  August  E.  N QgL—Archk fur  BematoL  vnd  8yph.,  1870,  p.  aQ3, 

2.  Lei  Vegetaiix  parasites  et  lea  aoayelka  RecheKbci  aur  lei  ftfaladlei  riraleDt«i  ai  con^ 
Ugi<itii«9.    E'ar  LoTtti.—Annaie^  de  J}€rmat0L  tt  de  S^.  Dtariemn  Atmet,  p.  39. 

3.  A  Review  of  Dr.  Biileabury'a  Microscopie  Escamioationa  of  Blood ;  and  TegtCationi 
fbutid  ia  Yariolaj  YifH^tna,  and  Typbdd  Forvr.— ^toA  Medical  and  Svr^cat  Jmtmatf 
ISOS,  Oct.  1. 

4.  Der  gegenwartiga  Standpunkt  d«r  AIjoolo^o  mil  RitckeichC  auf  dl«  Lehr«  von  dea 
In&cy^t^krmaktieiteai  Ton  Dr,  Eduard  Eidam.  Berlin  ^  1S71. 
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to  eihibit  their  deTelopment.    These  and  similar  experimetits, 
repeated  under  varying  conditions  of  locality,  altlioiigli  tliey 
shed  no  light  upon  the  occurrence  or  distribution  or  tlia  pa^ 
ticular  fungi  we  have  been  considering,  so  far  as  we  know, 
illustrate  the  universality  of  similar  elements  near  the  habi 
tions  of  men,  and  the  ease  with  which  thoy  must  be  convey 
from  place  to  place*    Knowing  nothing,  therefore,  of  the  para* 
Bitic  fungi  beyond  that  phase  of  their  existence  upon  th^  sk" 
of  man  and  the  domestic  a*nmals  wo  have  been  con&ideria 
we  must  fall  back  upon  the  clinical  history  of  each  of  tli 
aflfections  for  our  knowledge  of  the  proper  safeguard  aga' 
them. 

Tinea  Jktma, 

We  have  already  seen  that  this  disease  is  observed  mil 
more  frequently  in  tlie  country  than  in  the  citf^  and  am 
poor  children  tlian  upun  lho?e  who  are  kept  clean.  How 
frequent  its  occurrence  is  in  comparison  with  other  cutaueo 
diseases  may  be  judged  by  the  following  data*  In  three  succ 
sive  years  out  of  some  10,000  affections  of  the  skin  iu  the  T 
enna  clinic,  only  thirty  six  cases  were  noticed.  These  were 
course  representatives  of  disease  among  the  poorer  di 
How  much  less  frequently  it  occurs  among  the  higher  classes  aa 
a  cleaner  race,  may  be  seen  by  examining  Mr,  Wilson's  statis- 
tics of  cutaneous  disease  among  the  wealthier  classes  in  £i}g[^ 
land.  In  10^000  eonsecutivo  cases  it  occurred  but  three  limeaMI| 
My  own  experience  in  this  vicinity  shows  similar  results*  la 
1,000  consecutive  tabulated  cases  of  skin  disease  among  priftte 
patients,  but  a  single  case  was  seen  ;  whereas  in  the  same  nam 
ber  of  cases  among  oul-patients  of  the  skin  department  of  tli^ 
Massachusetts  Oeneral  Hospital,  representing  a  poorer  class 
persons,  there  were  four  cases  of  the  disease.  My  own  o1 
vation  teaches  me  that  favus  aCTecb?  perfectly  heallby  skins 
longing  to  perfectly  healtliy  bodies;  that  no  predispositiea  or 
cutaneous  idiosyncrasy  is  essential  to  its  developmeiil ;  tbtlt 
dirty  or  a  wounded  epidermis  is  favorable  to  the  attachm«itt 
tlie  achorion,  but  not  absolutely  requisite;  that  althougli 
no  means  so  contagious  as  some  of  the  other  parasitic  aSeclto 
yet  almost  every  case  is  connected  with  others  iu  the 
family  or  among  tlie  playmates  of  the  patient  first  affected*  til 
the  course  of  its  long  history ;  that  nearly  every  case  may  be 
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traced  back  to  its  source  of  infection  ;  that  direct  contact  there- 
fore with  parties  affected,  either  human  or  animal,  is  generally 
the  cause  of  the  spread  of  favus  ;  and  that  without  such  com- 
munication  there  is  little  danger  of  acquiring  it. 

The  following  cases  will  illustrate  the  contagious  nature 
of  the  disease,  atid  the  long  time  which  sometimes  elapses 
between  inoculation  and  the  development  of  the  character- 
istic appearancea*  A  few  years  ago  I  saw  a  poor  girl,  fifteen 
years  old,  of  a  consumptive  family,  who  had  had  the  disease 
seven  years.  She  had  always  kept  her  head  well  wrapped  up, 
and  washed  the  bandages  herself*  She  subsequently  died  of 
consumption^  without  having  pursued  any  proper  course  of 
treatment  for  the  favus*  Three  years  before  I  first  saw  her,  her 
little  cousiOf  eight  years  old^  had  put  on  her  bonnet,  while  the 
disease  was  in  a  very  active  condition.  About  a  month  after- 
wards a  little  pimple  was  observed  on  the  crown  of  her  headj 
which  disappeared  for  a  week  or  two  at  a  time  after  washing  it> 
but  always  returned.  It  appeared  white  and  scaly.  One  year 
after  the  death  of  her  cousin,  the  child  was  brought  to  me  with 
a  welLmarked  and  large  mass  of  favus  situated  upon  this  spot. 

•  •  •  Some  time  since  I  was  called  to  see  two  strong  and 
healthy  children  at  tlie  western  end  of  the  city,  upon  whose 
heads  were  well  developed  masses  of  favus*  There  were  two 
other  children  in  the  family,  and  on  examination  the  disease 
was  found  also  upon  one  of  these.  It  had  appeared  succes- 
sively in  all  these  cases.  On  going  into  the  street  I  discovered 
a  boy,  a  playmate  of  these  children,  with  his  head  almost 
completely  deprived  of  hair  by  a  favus  of  long  standing.  From 
tiim  the  former  had  taken  it. 

This,  as  already  stated,  is  a  much  more  contagious  and  there- 
fore a  much  more  common  affection  than  favus,  and  is  relative- 
ly of  more  frequent  occurrence  in  cities  than  in  the  country* 
The  greater  ease  with  which  it  may  be  transferred  from  one 
host  to  another  is  best  seen  In  large  asylums*  A  case  of  favus 
may  be  admitted,  and  months  may  pass  without  transference  to 
anotlier  child  with  ordinary  care,  and  when  entirely  uncared  for 
but  few  other  cases  will  appear;  whereas,  if  a  suigle  child  with 
ringworm  be  admitted,  the  disease  wilt  spread  rapidly  among 
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the  inmates,  even  before  the  origin  a  1  case  may  be  detectad> 
Bame  emioent  contagiousuess  marks  the  spread  of  the  affecUon  h 
the  commuuity  at  large,  and  no  age,  no  cooditioni  no  amoimt 
of  cleanliness  will  present  infection*    In  Mr.  Wilson's  statis- 
tics of  10,000  cases  of  cutaneous  disease  among  the  wealthy^ 
252  cases  are  iiot€d,  although  in  this  number  ai^  not  included 
eases  of  syco&is  and  eczema  marginatum,  which  aro  varieties  af 
the  diseaao.    Among  the  1^000  cases  of  the  same  class  in  toMM 
own  practice  above  quoted,  eighty-one  instances  of  all  kindlH 
are  recorded,  whereas  in  the  other  thousand  from  the  out- 
patients of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  only  thirty- 
seven  cases  of  all  varieties  occurred.    It  will  be  seen  by  tbe$e 
figures,  firsts  how  much  more  widely  prevalent  is  herpes  ton- 
surans than  favus  amongst  alt  classes;  and  second^  bow  mtsefa 
more  frequent  in  comparison  with  the  latter  is  its  occurreaoe 
among  tlie  wealthy  and  cleanly  than  among  the  poorer  claMS.  I 

I  have  several  times  been  able  to  trace  the  transmission  of 
the  affection  through  the  diflferent  members  of  several  fittu* 
lies  in  succession,  all  of  whom  were  accustomed  to  the  dii^ 
use  of  the  bath,  and  the  descendants  of  what  was  posaibly  a 
single  spore  at  the  time  of  its  transference  to  the  fii-et  oi^t 
may  thus  be  kept  in  view  for  months  and  years,  oflenliiDli 
upon  successive  hosts*  The  boy  naay  bring  borne  from  acbovl 
a  ringworm  of  the  face  or  bands,  which  may  give  rise  lo  other 
ringworms  upon  any  one  or  majiy  members  of  the  famityr 
young  and  old,  and  from  these  may  arise  upon  the  formef 
lierpes  tonsurans  of  the  scalp,  npou  the  latter  sycosis  or  ecataiiii 
marginatum*  One  of  the  most  common  start! ug* poin  ts  of  such 
occurrences  in  our  community,  however,  is  the  barber^i  il^* 
A  large  proportion  of  the  cases  above  enumerated,  and  m$Mf 
more  might  be  added,  since  recorded,  were  of  such  origin.  Tii« 
patients  were  young  gentlemen,  and  the  barber's  shops  freqoeal- 
ed  by  them  wore  the  best  in  Boston*  From  this  it  follows  tbit 
the  habits  of  the  former  in  point  of  cleanliness  were  unqitai^ 
tionable,  and  the  customs  of  the  establishments  such  isii« 
least  likely  to  foster  and  communicate  contagion.  The  daiigir 
of  catching  barber's  itch,  so  called,  or  other  liorror  usually  i>' 
Bociated  with  public  shaving,  is  so  universally  and  sUon^J 
prevalent  among  gentlemen,  tliat  extra  precaulioiis  against  such 
infection  are  generally  taken  by  tbem.    Such  was  the 
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most  of  the  instancei  here  referred  to.  The  patients  had  near- 
Ij  all  had  their  own  mug,  soap,  brushes  and  razors^  yet  with 
all  tliese  trusted  safeguards*  they  had  acquired  the  disease. 
Jt  follows,  therefore*  that  with  all  possible  precautions  on  their 
part,  gentlemen  who  are  shaved  in  public  places  may  there  get 
siojple  ringworm  or  its  later  stage,  sycosis. 

How  this  may  happen  is  very  easily  explained.  To  these 
shops,  (or  saloons  as  they  claim  to  be  called,)  in  addition  to  the 
regular  customers  who  are  not  shaved  elsewhere,  there  resort 
an  irregular  set  of  residents,  who  are  shaved  sometimes  in  one 
place,  sometimes  in  another,  and  also  a  large  and  ever  changing 
multitude  of  travellers.  It  is  evident  that  opportunity  for  the 
entrance  to  a  shop  of  cases  of  so  common  an  alTeetion  as  ring- 
worm, or  of  one  so  chronic  as  sycosis,  in  all  this  shifting  multi- 
tude, will  not  be  wanting.  Were  there  any  doubt  upon  this 
point  it  would  vanish  with  the  Btatenieut  of  the  fact  that  many 
of  the  patients  here  spoken  of  had  continued  to  be  shaved  at  the 
place  where  they  took  the  disease  after  it  was  fully  developed. 
The  question  ia,  how  it  may  be  communicated  from  one  cus- 
tomer to  another,  both  of  whom  have  their  own  equipments, 
which  we  will  accept  as  reserved  for  their  individual  use  ?  The 
operator  uses  not  only  ttie  brush,  but  his  hands  alsOf  in  lather- 
ing a  face  thus  affected.  These  are  not  always  washed  before 
they  are  applied  to  the  face  or  apparatus  of  anotlier ;  the  ras^r 
is  first  stropped,  without  thorough  cleansing  perhaps,  upon  the 
common  strop,  even  while  the  act  of  shaving  is  only  half  finiiihad, 
it  may  be ;  the  towel  used  in  wiping  the  face  of  the  &rst 
goes  not  upon  a  few  afterwards  ;  the  comb,  used  upon  parts  of 
the  face  not  shaven  but  yet  similarly  atfected,  goes  directly  to 
the  beard  of  the  next  comer.  These  are  the  channels  of  com- 
muntcation  by  which  these  parasitic  cells,  so  small  as  to  be  in- 
visible, and  incapable  of  destruction  by  the  soap,  water  or  washes 
used  during  the  process  of  shaving,  may  gain  passage  from 
one  face  to  another,  even  when  all  possible  precautions  ai'e  ob- 
served by  the  regular  patrons ;  when  the  common  property  and 
apparatus  of  the  shop  are  employed,  the  danger  of  conveyance 
is  of  course  largely  increased*  There  are,  however,  other  ways 
in  which  the  disease  may  be  transferred.  The  danger  of  infec- 
tion is  not  only  for  tlie  person  shaved ;  the  operator  himself 
may  take  the  disease.    I  have  treated  in  several  instances  ring- 
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worm  tipon  the  bands  and  fingers  of  barbers.  To  bow  many  of 
their  customers  may  they  in  tiirn  not  have  given  it  ? 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  bow  important  a  part  the  barber'i 
shop  may  play  in  the  maintenance  and  traDsmission  of  Tinea 
tonsurans*  From  it  as  a  starting-point  tlie  disease  Is  carried 
home  and  giren  to  other  members  of  the  family,  or  eTeu>  and 
not  unfrequently^  taken  by  young  gentlemen  into  other  fami- 
lies. There  can  he  no  doubtj  too,  that  horpes  tonsurans  of  the 
gcalp  may  be  conveyed  from  one  boy's  bead  to  another  in  i 
similar  way  by  the  bairKsutter;  but  this  is  a  danger  far  less  to 
be  feared  than  that  of  the  barber's  shop,  for  the  affection  of  the 
scalp  among  cleanly  children  is  comparatively  rare^  while  that 
of  the  face  in  gentlemen  who  resort  to  the  latter  place,  on  the 
contrary,  is  by  no  means  rare. 

The  following,  among  mmj  instances  which  might  be  cited, 
will  illustrate  the  contagious  and  persistent  character  of  some 
of  the  forms  of  Tinea  tonsurans: — 

In  an  asjhim  for  orphans  in  this  city,  containing  about  two 
hundred  inmates,  ringworm  of  t!ie  scalp  had  been  long  prera- 
lent,  and  the  affected  children  had  been  allowed  to  mingle  it 
will  with  the  others.  The  thirty  thus  offected  were  subse- 
quently kept  in  a  separate  portion  of  the  building,  entirely  shut 
off  from  all  communication  with  the  other  in  mates  ^  and  sitb^ 
jected  to  treatment.  The  spread  of  the  affection  cea^^ed,  and 
no  new  cases  occurred,  except  among  Use  newlj-received  chiU 
dren  who  brought  it  with  them,  and  who  were  at  onco  plaeed 
in  quarantine.  It  was  hardly  possible  that  so  many  heads  could 
be  properly  attended  to,  and  consequently  the  cure  was  pro- 
longed in  some  instances  for  more  than  a  year,  and  in  a  few  the 
affection  reappeared  after  apparent  recovery.  Among  the  lal* 
ter  class  was  one  who  was  put  out  to  service  before  the  dijease 
was  completely  eradicated,  and  upon  whoso  head  it  returned 
after  entering  her  new  home.  In  this  household  were  threo 
children,  all  below  the  age  of  ten.  Several  months  after  htf 
arrival,  I  was  called  to  examine  the  heads  of  the  two  oldtsl, 
and  found  upon  them  well-marked  herpes  tonsurans.  In  B$f- 
eral  weeks  the  youngest  also  showed  unmistakable  signs  of  tbe 
same  affection,  although  its  progress  was  at  once  checked.  la 
the  course  of  a  few  montlis  a  little  cousin  from  the  country  caita 
to  reside  in  the  family,  and  in  six  weeks  the  disease  bad  ibo 
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communicated  itself  to  liini.  In  two  of  these  cases,  iii  addition 
to  the  affection  of  the  scalp,  there  were  well-marked  ringworms 
upon  tlie  face  and  neck.  In  the  asylum,  frdm  which  the  disease 
was  brought,  it  should  altio  be  stated,  in  two  of  the  nurses, 
who  had  long  had  charge  of  the  cases  there,  tlie  nails  were  greatly 
disorganized  by  the  growth  in  their  substance  of  the  fungus. 

Some  time  ago  I  was  consulted  by  a  young  lady,  Miss  X.^ 
who  for  fifteen  months  had  been  treated  for  ringworm  upon  the 
face  and  neck-  The  disease  rapidly  yielded  to  remedies  where 
properly  applied,  but  certain  portions  of  the  skin,  difficult  of 
access  and  hidden  from  view,  were  never  quite  thoroughly  at- 
tended to,  so  that  fresh  growths  of  the  plant  were  constantly 
springing  up  on  the  arms,  neck,  shoulders,  and  other  parts, 
which  might  have  been  easily  and  permanently  killed  by  thor- 
ough attention*  *  «  •  •  a  month  after  Miss  X,  was  first 
seen  by  me,  a  lad,  Masfor  T.,  five  years  old,  who  had  been 
much  with  her  at  the  sea-shore,  exhibited  a  circular  patch  of 
lierpes  tonsurans  upon  the  scalp  some  two  inches  in  diameter, 
which  soon  yielded  to  treatment,  and  did  not  return.  In  the 
spring  of  the  following  year,  the  mot!ier  of  Miss  X.  brought  to 
me  a  younger  daughter  with  a  well-defined  ringworm  as  large 
as  a  silver  dollar  upon  the  arm,  which  at  once  disappeared  un- 
der treatment.  •  •  •  •  Again,  in  October  of  the  same 
year,  I  was  called  to  see  Miss  T.,  the  sister  of  Master  Y.,  just 
mentioned,  and  the  intimate  friend  of  Miss  X.,  the  original  and 
constant  patient,  whom  she  had  been  lately  visiting.  In  her 
case  there  were  four  distinct  rings  of  the  disease  upon  the  left 
cheek,  which  were  shortly  destroyed  by  the  remedies  applied ♦ 
•  •  •  *  Here,  then,  were  three  persons  affected  in  succes- 
Biou  by  the  same  patient,  all  of  whom  might  likewise  have 
served  as  centres  for  the  spread  of  the  disease  had  they  not  re- 
ceived prompt  treatment. 

The  following  cases  are  briefly  described  in  illustration  of  the 
dangers  of  public  shaving,  not  only  to  the  persons  immediately 
exposed,  but  to  those  with  whom  they  associate: — 

A  year  ago  Mr.  acquired  a  ringworm  of  the  beard  at  a 
barber*s  shop  in  a  town  near  this  city,  which  persisted  for 
several  months  under  the  domestic  remedies  at  first  used.  Dur- 
ing the  past  summer  his  sister  consulted  me  for  a  ringworm  of 
the  face,  contracted  beyond  question  from  her  brother* 
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Mr.  G,  consulted  me  last  spring  for  sycosis  of  the  beard  of 
many  months*  duration,  the  sequel  of  a  ringworm  of  the  face 
coming  on  after  being  shaved,  contrary  to  his  usuai  cuslomp  al 
a  barber *8  shop.  On  learning  the  nature  of  the  affection  and 
its  contagions  character,  he  informed  me  that  bia  wife  and  ebild 
were  possibly  affected  by  the  same  disease*  I  subsequently  saw 
them,  and  found  eeveral  well-marked  ringwonns  on  the  fcee 
and  arms  of  the  former,  and  one  large  ring  upon  the  faoe  of  her 
infant. 

Mr*  P*,  after  being  shaved  in  Washington,  in  1870,  brought 
home  a  ringworm  upon  his  face.  In  spite  of  the  use  of  sefertl 
domestic  remedies,  it  lingered  and  continued  to  spread*  He 
came  to  see  me  with  his  wife,  At  that  time  the  disease  wft» 
largely  scattered  through  his  beard,  as  well  as  upon  the  ehlfi. 
His  wife  had  acquired  it  aleoj  and  presented  well-dereloped 
ringworms  of  the  face. 

Mr.  S*  acquired  a  ringworm  at  a  harber^s  shop  two  years  ago 
in  an  adjoining  city,  in  which  shop  four  other  gentlemen  whom 
I  saw,  and  not  a  few  others^  also,  according  to  their  statement, 
were  similarly  infected.  Mr.  8.  had  not  been  afft^oted  but  a  few 
weeks,  during  which  seTeral  new  rings  appeared,  before  the 
young  lady  to  whom  he  was  engaged  to  be  married  applied  to 
nie  also  for  relief,  having  a  welhdefincd  ringworm  upon  bar 
check.  The  possibility  of  contact  with  the  face  of  Mr,  S.  was 
'  not  denied. 

In  these  cases,  sister,  wife,  child,  and  Jiantie  were  secondarily 
infected  by  the  barber's  sliop.  They  represent  a  multitude  of 
similar  instances  within  my  own  experience,  but  will  scrTij  at 
well  as  many  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  her©  introduced. 

Tinea  tonsurans  Is  to  be  guarded  against,  therefore,  in  lb# 
school,  whenever  a  child  in  attendance  is  known  to  be  affected 
by  it  in  any  form ;  in  the  barber's  shop,  always ;  at  home,  when 
brought  into  it  by  any  one  member  of  tlie  family ;  and  at  times 
upon  the  skins  of  the  domestic  animals. 

Pityriasis  versicolor  is  less  frequently  brought  to  the  notice  of 
the  dermatologist  than  herpes  tonsurans,  but  its  real  prevaleooe 
cannot  be  estiniatcd.  In  the  first  place,  its  nature  keeps  it  from 
the  light,  and  iherefore  out  of  sight;  and  secondly ,  it  eausei 
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the  patient  comparatively  little  trouble,  so  that  he  seldom  ccwi- 
Btilts  his  physician  until  it  has  existed  for  a  long  time  and 
Bpread  over  an  extenfiivo  surface.  It  is,  in  fact,  often  first  dis- 
covered by  the  latter  when  the  patient^s  person  h  inspe<;ted  for 
other  purposes,  as  already  mentioned.  In  Mr.  Wilson's  10,000 
cases  it  occurred  ISl  times ;  in  my  own  observation  of  private 
patients,  18  times  in  1,000,  Among  hospital  patients^  14  times 
in  1,000.  Tlie  ratio  it  bears  to  other  cutaneous  diseases  seems 
to  be  remarkably  constant,  therefore,  in  the  two  countries  and 
among  alt  classes  of  society,  altboiigh  these  figures  cannot  be 
relied  upon  as  to  its  absolute  occurrence,  as  in  the  two  former 
parasitic  affections.  It  is  contagious,  hut  in  a  low  degree,  and 
its  direct  transference  from  one  individual  to  another  is  seldom 
observed  except  among  those  living  upon  the  closest  terms  of 
personal  intimacy  ;  even  under  these  conditions  it  often  fails  to 
be  communicated.  How  else  than  in  tins  way  it  originates 
upon  a  person,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing. 

With  regard  to  the  prevention  of  the  parasitic  form  of  Alo- 
pecia areata  we  have  hardly  a  word  to  say,  except  that  it  is  evi- 
dently a  very  rare  ofroclion,  and  thereforo  but  little  danger  from 
it  is  to  be  feared.  How  freely  it  may  be  communicated,  our 
insufiicient  data  will  not  allow  us  to  determine.  An  instance 
of  its  spread  from  a  single  child  to  some  thirty  inmates  of  an 
English  school,  and  the  fact  tliat  my  own  two  cases  occurred 
upon  intimate  companions,  suggest  that  it  may  be  readily 
transferred  from  one  host  to  another. 

As  to  the  prevalence  of  this  disease  our  knowledge  is  scanty 
and  of  recent  date.  Dr.  J,  0.  Green,  aurist  of  the  city  hos- 
pital, and  Dr.  0.  J.  Blake,  of  the  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  have 
kindly  furnished  me  with  tlie  following  information,  by  which 
it  appears  that  it  is  by  no  means  a  common  affection  here, 

Dr,  Green  writes :  "  In  755  consecutive  cases  in  private  prac- 
tice, I  have  found  only  four  cases  of  parasitic  growth  where  the 
parasite  seemed  to  me  to  cause  any  symptoms.  These  cases  in- 
cluded two  of  so  called  aspergillus  glaucus,ona  of  A.  nigricans, 
and  one  of  the  simplest  form,  viz.,  round  or  oval  single  cells.  In 
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addttiou  to  these,  in  tbirtj-three  microseoptc  examinations  of 
various  masses  removed  from  esirs,  some  in  private  practice  and 
some  at  tlie  bospilal,  I  found  in  three  undoubted  vegetahli 
growth,  which  I  classified  at  the  time  as  penicillium/'  I 

Dr,  Blake  says:  **I  have  had,  I  think,  but  fi?e  cases  of  iBf- 
riugomycosiSf  and  of  these  four  occurred  in  priyate  practice/' 

Several  of  the  other  aural  surgeons  of  the  city,  of  whom  I 
made  similar  inquiries,  state  that  the/  have  seen  but  one  or  twa 
cases  each. 

Our  knowledge  of  means  of  preventing  infection  is  like  vita 
Tery  scantj*  Of  Wreden's  ten  cases,  the  fungus  was  found  in 
botli  ears  in  four,  and  one  case  narrated  by  him  seems  hij^hijr 
suggestive.  The  aSection  in  this  patient  was  obstinate,  and  the 
relapses  were  unusually  frequent*  On  examining  his  sleeping- 
chamber,  the  window  near  the  head  of  his  bed  was  found 
covered  with  the  growth  of  aspergillos. 

There  remains  to  be  mentioned  only  a  single  rule  applicalM 
to  the  management  of  all  these  affections  before  profefisiouiU 
advice  is  obtained*  | 

All  articles  of  clothing  which  have  been  worn  in  contact 
parts  upon  which  the  parasite  grow^s  should  be  puriSed  by  im- 
mersion in  boiling  water,  or,  where  the  nature  of  the  material 
does  not  permit  this,  by  baking.  All  bed  line&f  bandages, 
brushes,  combs,  and  towels,  or  other  articles  suspected  of  simi- 
lar contact,  should  be  treated  in  the  same  way,  and,  of  course^ 
should  be  used  by  no  other  person  until  thus  purified*  TUd 
patient,  if  a  child,  should  be  kept  by  itself  as  far  as  possibU, 
and  those  having  charge  of  the  case  should  thoroughly  w««b 
themselves  after  handling  the  parts  affected*  With  such  pr^ 
cautious  there  is  but  little  danger  that  the  disease  will  he  lfifi»- 
ferred  to  others,  and  when  proper  treatment  has  been  once  pat 
in  operation  such  danger  of  infection  is  far  less. 
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This  loathsome  disease  has  never  been  completelj  eradicated 
from  any  country  of  large  extent  in  which  its  seed  has  once 
fallen.  Every  year  since  the  system  of  registration  was  com- 
menced in  Massachusetts  has  had  its  record  of  deaths  from  this 
enuse.  In  twenty^ight  years  small-pox  has  destroyed  a  little 
over  three  thousand  lives,  the  numbers  in  each  year  nsing 
sometimes  ashigli  as  three  hundred,  and  again  falling  as  low  as 
twelve.  In  ^lew  of  the  statement  so  often  and  so  confidently 
made^  that  the  protective  power  of  vaccine  has  gradually  dimin* 
ishod  in  its  passage  through  the  hodies  of  bo  many  millions  of 
people  Bince  its  first  use  by  Jenner,  it  is  interesting  to  observe 
tliat  the  mortality  from  smalhpox  in  Massachusetts  has  not 
progressively  increased,  as  might  have  been  expected  if  such 
deterioration  of  vaccine  were  taking  place »  Thus  we  find  lliat 
in  1868  there  were  but  twenty  deaths  from  smalKpox^  iu  1869 
but  fifty-nine,  and  in  1870  one  hundred  and  thirty^one^  thirty- 
six  of  which  number  were  in  a  single  town  (Hoi yoke) •  The 
average  of  these  three  years,  tlie  last  of  which  we  have  com- 
plete  records  J  is  lower  than  the  annual  average  of  the  past  qua^ 
ter  of  a  century. 

The  mortahty  from  small-pox  in  the  State  for  1871  is  as  jel 
unreported  by  the  town  clerks,  but  It  is  very  certain  that  it  has 
been  greater  than  usual,  and  that  it  has  occurred  for  the  most 
part  tit  a  few  places* 

Early  in  the  year  the  subject  of  small-por  engaged  the  at* 
tention  of  our  Board.  The  outbreak  at  Holyoke,  in  the  autumn 
of  1870,  was  alarming.  We  tlien  received  accounts  from  thfl 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Health  of  its  prevalence  in  New  York. 
A  few  cases  occurred  in  the  towns  near  Holyoke,  in  the  Con- 
necticut Valley.  A  family  in  Lowell  recently  arrived  from  Ett* 
rope  was  attacked^  and  the  nature  of  the  disoaic  was  for  a  time 
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concealed  from  the  author! tiei,  luitil  the  poison  got  scattered 
about  the  neighborhood  as  sliould  not  Itave  occurred*  The 
medical  journals  of  France  and  England  reported  a  sudden  ac- 
ces&ion  of  virulence  in  the  disease »  or  an  increased  susceptibility 
to  Its  influence  observed  in  various  parts  of  Europe* 

Under  these  circiim stances  the  following  circular  was  sent  to 
the  health  authorities  of  every  town  in  Massachusetts: — 

[Cireulflr.] 

COMMONWEALTH  OF  MASSACHUSETTS, 

Stati  Bctakd     UtJOJiu^  G<}»toH|  April  10,  1871. 
To  ike  M'iyQTs  of  cfWej,  md  SeUctimn  of  t^mi*  in  Mmstaf^hHirtts. 

Gentlemen  : — At  a  meeting  of  State  Bonrd  of  Health,  held 
April  5thj  1871,  we  virere  directed  to  communicate  with  you  on  the 
flubject  of  naccination. 

There  is  reason  to  helieve  from  infoi'mation  received  from  vari- 
oua  parts  of  the  State,  that  a  very  large  number  of  people,  of  al! 
ages,  are  at  the  present  time  unprotected  against  smalhpox. 

The  laws  of  nature  governing  the  spread  of  epidemics  are  not 
always  clearly  undei^tood ;  but  we  know  that  smalUpox  may  cer- 
tainty be  propagated  among  the  uuvaccinated  by  contagion  or  in- 
fection ;  and  this  not  only  by  actual  contact  of  person  or  clothing, 
but  also  through  the  air  surrounding  those  affected  with  the  disease. 

Moreover,  there  is  much  evidence  to  make  it  probable  that  a 
marked  disposition  to  contract  the  disease  exists  at  certain  times^ 
and  i^preads  over  a  great  extent  of  territory* 

Before  vaccination  was  introduced  by  Dr.  Jenner,  this  **  epidemic 
inttuence  "  was  perfectly  evident,  occurring  at  various  inten^alsj  and 
flome times  more  than  once  in  a  generation. 

Tide  Name  "epidemic  infiuence"  msiy  be  alpo  traced  in  the  pres- 
ent century,  and  when  it  occura  those  who  are  not  protected  by 
complete  and  efficient  vacdiuitlon  are  erfjosed  to  great  danger* 

The  present  epidemic  of  sraall-pox  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
and  the  recent  outbreaks  at  Holyoke,  and  several  other  towns  of 
this  State,  should  be  taken  by  ns  as  warnings  to  be  prepared  for 
this  loathsome  and  destructive  disease. 

By  the  use  of  your  personal  influence,  and  the  exercise  of  aa 
much  of  the  complete  authority  given  you  by  chapter  26,  sections 
27-31,  General  Statutes  of  Massachusetts,  as  may  seem  expedient,  we 
believe  many  lives  may  he  saved  md  much  suffering  avoided  in  the 
future.   And  we  would  especially  urge  upon  you  the  importance  of 
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protecting  the  people  by  careful  vaccination  before  6mall-pox  afn 
pears  among  you. 

We  remain^  in  behalf  of  the  State  Board  of  Healtb^ 

Very  respectfnUyj  your  obedient  eervanti,^ 
Heket  I.  BowiiiTCtt,  CAat 
Geohojs  Derby,  Secretary, 


It  is  hoped  and  believed  that  the  preceding  circular  was  t\ 
means  of  saving  life.  It  certainly  contributed  to  the  general 
interest  in  the  subject  which  has  prevailed^  and  which  has  led 
to  a  more  complete  vaccitiatiou  of  the  people.  Small-pox  hu 
found  a  secure  foothold  iu  very  few  places.  Among  the  tweo* 
ty  most  populous  cities  and  towns  it  has  been  epidemic  in  Low- 
ell and  Holyokct  and  iu  none  others.  It  has  appeared  ia 
Worcester,  and  has  been  driven  out  by  the  vigilance  of  the 
health  autliorities,  the  deaths  numbering  but  two  in  ten  tnontbs. 
It  has  tried  Springfield  and  failed.  Boston  has  been  almost  en- 
tirely exempt,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  large  cities  m 
its  immediate  vicinity.  In  many  smaller  places  cases  have  oe* 
eurred,  but  the  disease  has  only  spread  in  Lowell  and  Holyok^t 
and  there  caa  be  little  doubt  that  it  would  have  been  quickly 
extinguished  there  ifj  at  the  first  outbreak^  the  health  authoriliaa 
had  acted  with  more  promptness  and  decision. 

Pfincipiis  obsta^' — stop  the  first  beginnings — can  have 
no  more  useful  application  than  iu  dealing  with  small  pox  ;  and 
that  this  has  not  always  been  done  is  partly  at  least  the  faiilt 
the  State  laws  relating  to  the  subject    Lowell  and  Hoi 
have  a  largo  foreign  population  of  young  persons,  includi 
many  French  Canadians.    These  people  are  notoriously  per- 
Terse  in  refusing  vaccinatLon,  and  when  sick  with  small-pox 
conceal  if  possible  the  nature  of  their  disease.    Neither  tbeir 
ignorance  nor  their  foolhardiness  should  be  allowed  to 
ger  the  lives  of  those  among  whom  they  dwelL 

In  a  circular  dated  May  6th,  1871^  and  addressed  to  our 
ical  correspondents  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  the  following  qu«i' 
tion  was  asked :  Are  the  people  protected  from  smalUpox  by 
vaccination  The  replies  have  come  in  from  all  quarters,  and 
their  general  purport  is  that  the  people  are  protected, 
eral  instances  it  is  stated  that  a  great  number  of  vaccinali' 
have  bean  made  during  the  past  year  and  that  a  renewed  i 
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est  in  the  subject  has  been  recently  observed.  But  from  a  good 
many  towns  comes  a  different  report.  The  following  are  in- 
stauces : — 

Aym — "  The  children  are  well  protected  by  vaccination*  One- 
thinl  at  least  of  the  adults  have  not  Ijeen  vaccinated  since  child- 
hood.*' 

A$hol» — *'Ko  efforts  have  ag  yet  been  made  by  the  town  to  secure 
complete  vaccination.  In  consequence  of  the  Hoi  yoke  epidemic 
there  hae  been  attention  given  to  the  subject  on  the  part  of  many 
individuals," 

JSeverii/. — People  are  not  protected  as  they  should  be." 

Chariestown, — "There  have  been  many  nnvaccinated  children 
attending  schooh*'  Our  correspondent  has  induced  the  health 
authorities  to  make  better  provisions  for  gratuitous  vaccination. 

Oolrain. — People  are  not  very  well  protected.  There  is  a  crim- 
inal indifference  to  the  subject." 

Cheshire. — "  There  baa  been  no  general  vacctuation  of  the  town 
for  the  last  ten  or  fourteen  years,  and  it  contains  a  large  Irish  pop- 
ulation unvaccinated." 

Chi€oi)€€, — During  the  p  rev  ale  nee  of  small -pox  in  the  adjacent 
town  of  Holyoke  last  winter,  our  town  authorities  took  measures  to 
have  a  thorough  vaccination  throughout  the  town  and  neighbor- 
hood ;  and  we  had  the  satisfaction  of  completely  heading  off  the 
disease.  I  found  that  about  twenty  per  cent*  of  my  re*vaccina- 
tions,  where  there  were  good  scars,  showed  perfect  or  nearly  per* 
feet  vaccine  pustules," 

^ssex. — I  have  reason  to  believe  it  is  too  much  neglected  in  this 
town,  I  occasionally  meet  with  persons  sixteen  years  of  age  and 
upwards  who  have  never  been  vaccinated." 

Hudson, — ^"Tbe  French  residents  as  a  class  object  to  vaccina- 
tion." 

Uopkintcm^ — "Vaccination  has  been  much  neglected  and  very 
many  are  unprotected." 
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Nahmit — "There  are  numbers  of  babies  in  the  Irish  class  tlut 
have  Dot  been  vaccinated." 

^mton  Comer, — "Cbildren  are  allowed  to  enter  the  pubEo 
Bchoolfl  who  have  not  been  vaccinated*** 

Pembroke, — ^'  Yaccination  Is  very  mnch  neglected.    There  mi 
be  a  good  many  unvaccinated  cbildren  in  oEr  Bchoola.'** 


PremolL — I  do  not  think  the  people  are  protected  from  f 
pox  by  vaccination  as  fully  as  they  ought  to  be,  I  think  oiie-fo 
of  the  people  are  not  vacdtiated," 

Heading. — "  Vaccination  is  not  nrnde  a  requisite  for 
the  public  ichoolfl/' 

Mom. — **  I  regret  to  say  that  vaccination  is  greatly  negl 
The  law  is  palpably  defective. 


Stoneham* — A  certain  proportion  of  the  foreign  population 
careless  about  vaccination,  and  for  these,  in  my  opinion,  some  p 
lie  provision  should  be  made*" 

Tops  field. — The  vaccination  of  children  h  not  attended  to 
early  as  it  ought  to  be.^' 


I 


Worcejster. — Our  correspondent,  as  dty  physidan^  hm  had 
deal  with  several  outbreaks  of  small-pox,  and  has  dealt  with  th 
Buceesi^fully,  He  is  of  opinion  that  the  laws  of  the  State  with  ft* 
jfurd  to  both  vaccination  and  small-pox  are  in  need  of  revisioQ*  A 
great  many  foreigners  (particularly  French  Canadians,)  and 
nhildren  are  unvaccinated. 


There  are  two  ways  in  which  the  people  may  be  protect 
from  small  pox  in  the  future,  neither  completely  eflTeetuaU 
each  supplemeatlng  the  other,  and  both  conabined  rendertnl 
any  community  proof  against  an  epidemic  of  this  dtseftse. 

The  first  of  course  is  ?acciiiatioii,  and  tlie  second,  suehiioli* 
tion  of  the  cases  which  do  occur  as  may  make  the  extension  d 
the  disease  impossible,    The  first  invests  the  buoaati  body  witi 
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an  armor  which  may  hardly  be  penetrated  by  this  subtle  poi- 
son ;  the  second  destroys  the  poison  itself, 

Every  community  should,  for  the  general  safety,  liave  ample 
power  given  to  its  health  authorities  to  use  both  these  methods 
at  their  discretion ,  and  with  perfect  freedom, 

Vaccina tion  needs  no  defence  from  us,  Nothiugi  however 
beneficent,  can  escape  the  criticism  of  the  times  in  which  we 
live.  But  this  criticism  of  vaccination,  often  paseionate  and 
violent,  relates  chiefiy  to  points  which,  however  interesting  they 
may  be,  leave  the  main  question  unaffected.  Let  any  one  read 
tlie  history  of  the  ravages  of  small- pox  before  Jenner'a  discov- 
ery, and  compare  it  with  the  mortality  of  Massachusetts  from 
this  cause  in  the  present  generation,  and  ask  himself  the  reason 
for  this  change.    There  can  be  but  one  answer. 

We  may  speculate  about  the  possibility  of  the  potency  of 
vaccine  being  exhausted  in  the  human  family^  we  may  be  snr- 
prlsed  to  find  that  people  with  good  vaccine  scars  sometimea 
have  small-pox,  we  may  dispute  as  much  as  we  please  about 
the  average  period  when  re-vaccination  may  be  considered  a 
prudent  safeguard,  we  may  even  conjecture  (what  no  man  has 
proved)^  that  other  diseases  than  that  of  the  cow  may  be  com- 
municatedby  humanized  vaccme,  we  may  turn  tlie  vaccination 
question  with  ingenious  skilly  so  that  its  many  facets  shall  reflect 
a  multitude  of  curious  lights,  and  after  all  we  find  tliat  we  rest 
in  a  security  against  this  most  horrid  pestilence  unknown  to 
former  generations.  Tlie  disease  is  the  same  now  as  then,  for 
we  see  its  effects  among  barbarous  tribes,  but  because  Dr.  Jen* 
ner  lived  and  made  the  greatest  of  all  discoveries  in  preventive 
medicine,  we  are  almost  completely  safe. 

The  present  law  of  the  State  concerning  vaccination  gives 
the  boards  of  health  all  needed  power,  except  that  it  allows  two 
years  for  the  vaccination  of  children.  It  would  have  been  bet- 
ter to  require  it  in  the  first  six  months.  There  seems  to  be  no 
reason  why  four  per  cent,  of  the  whole  living  population  should 
be  legally  permitted  to  furnish  food  for  the  pestilence.  It  may 
be  said  of  primary  vaccination  that  it  is  free  from  danger,  and 
vaccination  in  the  first  few  months  of  life  has  been  proved  to 
be  safe  by  an  experience  of  millions  of  cases  in  every  civilised 
country. 

But  the  great  defect  in  our  law  concerning  small  pox  may  be 
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found  in  a  single  sectioti,  and  is  expreEsed  in  two  lines  of  pro- 
hibitioEi.  Chapter  26,  General  Statutes  of  Massachusetts  pro- 
vides that  persona  aflfected  with  disease t  dangerous  to  public 
heaUh  may,  if  in  the  judgment  of  the  health  authorities  it  be 
needful  J  be  removed  to  hospitals  specially  prepared  for  their 
use,  or  be  so  guarded  in  their  own  dwellings  that  the  publit^ 
may  be  safe  from  contagion* 

Section  51  of  the  same  chapter  then  provides  that  these  lawi 
for  the  isolation  of  persons  affected  with  diseases  liable  t^^ 
spread  by  contagion^  "  shall  not  apply  to  smallpox,^* 

This  prohibition  has  cost  the  State  a  good  many  lives  during 
the  past  year,  has  interrupted  great  industrial  interests,  and 
has  brought  a  heavy  bill  of  expense  upon  the  cities  and  towiii 
whose  health  authorities  were  so  restricted.  For  we  deem  it 
certain  that  the  epidemic  which  has  existed  in  Holyoko  and 
Lowell,  might  have  been  extinguished  at  its  very  outbreak  by  . 
the  separation  of  the  sick  from  the  well. 

As  the  law  now  stands  there  is  no  clear  and  definite  author-^ 
ity  given  to  Boards  of  HeaUh  to  prevent  a  person  sick  widi 
small  pox  from  scattering  the  poison  in  all  directions.  Hn 
house  may  be  freely  visited,  no  danger  flags  can  be  legally  set 
up,  and  when  able  to  walk  about,  with  the  scabs  containing  the 
concentrated  virus  still  adherent  to  his  skin  or  his  clothing,  lie 
may  go  where  he  likes. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  this  5 1st  section  were  repealed 
and  the  Boards  of  HeaUh  of  cities  and  towns  thus  empowered 
to  deal  with  small  pox  as  with  cholera  or  yellow  fever,  such  au* 
thority  would  not  be  harshly  or  unjustly  used.  In  by  far  the 
greater  uumber  of  places  and  with  the  great  majority  of  pi* 
tients,  removal  to  a  small*pox  hospital  would  not  be  necessary. 
Among  reasonable  and  trustworthy  people  such  regulationi 
could  be  made  in  their  own  homes  as  would  secure  the  required 
isolation.  But  we  have  in  our  cities  and  great  manufacturiiij 
towns  a  class  of  irresponsible^  ignorant  and  reckless  persoiit 
who  can  only  be  controlled  by  law*  Such  persons  should 
removed  from  the  crowded  dwellings  in  which  they  liTo  wh«a 
ttie  public  safety  demands  it. 

As  regards  their  destructive  effects  small-pox  and  common  firt 
need  similar  restrictions.  Let  us  endeavor  to  make  the  fieoplo 
small  pox  proof  as  we  make  buildings  fire-prpof,  but  let  us  tiol 
neglect  the  means  of  isolation  and  extinction. 
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Under  this  head  are  arranged  extraots  from  letters  of  our 
medical  correspondents  in  Massachusetts  giving  informatioa 
coticerniiig  subjects  not  otherwise  specially  treated  in  this  Ee- 
port*  They  include  such  facts  and  opinions  concerning  ty- 
phoid fever,  and  poisoning  by  lead,  as  have  been  seat  to  us 
since  the  pubUcation  of  the  Eeport  of  187lj  together  with  some 
interesting  speculations  concerning  the  probable  causes  of  dis* 
ease  which  will  point  the  way  to  special  investigations  in  the 
future.  Many  valuable  letters  concerning  '*  consumption — its 
causes  and  prereution/'  and  also  concerning  the  **  food  of  the 
people,"  have  been  received,  but  their  publication  is  for  the 
present  reserved.  The  latter  subject  would  have  been  consi 
ered  in  the  Report  of  the  present  year  but  for  the  duties  whid 
have  devolved  upon  the  Secretary  in  connection  with  iba  Ai 
of  April  8, 1871,  relating  to  slaughtering  and  noxious  and 
offensive  trades." 


Acton. — "  Since  certain  ponds  have  been  filled  In  with  soO 
have  lost  their  iDflueneo  n&  'centres  of  deadly  miasm'  during  the 
Biunmer,  the  town  is  believed  to  be  preeminently  healthy,' 


Atild>orQ*, — **  Typhoid  fever  and  dysentery  prevail  from  Au^ 
to  December;  but  both  diseases  are  seldom  rife  the  same  sejiawo*! 
Last  autumn  (1870)  typhoid  was  wide-spread  and  many  csu^ 
were  of  a  grave  character,  complicated  with  abdominal  hemorrhage 
and  pneumonia*    Although  the  fever  was  confined  to  certain  local- 
itiesy  and  in  some  instances  attacked  three  or  more  inditnduals 
the  same  honseT  it  was  imposHiblo  lo  discover  any  direct  soaroe 
contamination.    The  families  were  nearly  all  in  good  droniQEitaili 
living  in  clean,  well-kept  houses,  with  no  obiious  aooroe  of  impu- 
rity in  food,  drink  or  ain    Wells  were  isolated  from  priviea  mi 
drains,  and  carefiil  search  from  cellar  to  roof  dlfldoaed  no  focni  of 
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disefiae.  The  eeason  was  extreme! j  dry,  the  surface  parched,  and 
the  wells  low  or  exhausted.  The  tracts  where  the  fever  most  pre- 
vailed were  lower  than  the  contiguous  neighborhood;  and  in  the 
spruigf  the  eection  was  saturated  with  water,  and  the  cellars  re- 
mained W6t  for  iome  time.  The  epidemic  occurred  at  the  period 
of  loweit  water-leireL  The  district  has  a  good  exposure  to  sun- 
light and  free  circulation  of  air.  The  only  deletenoua  eonditioil 
common  to  the  district  was  the  low  water  " 

Ayer. — Pulmonary  affections  are  common,  Pneuroonia,  which 
has  been  specially  prevalent  the  past  year,  has  l>een  undoubtedly 
due  to  sudden  changes  of  temperature,  and  to  the  unusual  amount 
af  rain  instead  of  snow  during  the  winter.  There  are  more  cases 
of  consumption  here  thaa  in  adjoining  towns,  attributable  rather  to 
great  neglect  of  hygienic  laws,  especially  of  ventilation^  than  to 
any  topographical  peeuliaritieg  of  the  town.  Proportionally,  more 
cases  of  phthisis  occur  among  the  foreign  po|iulation,  where  the  ig- 
norance concerning  the  laws  of  health  is  greatest.  During  and 
after  the  hot  season  of  1870,  while  the  "mill-pond"  south  of  the 
village  was  nearly  dry  and  contained  an  exposed  mass  of  decaying 
vegetable  matter,  and  while  a  majority  of  the  wells  of  the  town 
were  dry,  an  epidemic  of  typhoid  fever  occurred,  the  first  in  many 
years.  Our  correspondent  deems  thi»  annual  condition  of  stagna* 
tion  and  vegetable  decay  in  the  ponds  a  prolific  source  of  diseaae, 
and  especially  of  typhoid  fever. 

Afnher$L — Typhoid  fever  has  been  especially  prevalent,  deter- 
mined by  moisture  of  soil  in  some  parts  of  the  town  and  defective 
drainage,  which  in  part  at  least  could  be  easily  remedied^  The  air 
of  the  town  is  pure  and  its  situation  is  expose d<. 

BoHan. — The  causes  of  preventable  disease  specially  described 
in  our  report  of  last  year  (pp.  66-62  and  350-368),  remain  in 
full  force.  They  extst  to-day  in  Boston  as  the  causes  of  prevent- 
able fire  existed  in  Chicago  before  the  late  disaster — ^unheeded  by 
the  mass  of  the  people  intent  on  their  daily  business,  and  suffered 
to  remain  by  those  whose  immediate  duty  it  is  to  remove  them. 
The  streets  and  alleys  and  vaults  and  tenement  bouses  are  as  dirty 
as  ever.  Unsound  provisions  are  as  ireely  gold.  Great  tracts  of 
undrained  and  undratnable  land  are  being  built  up,  to  be  raised  at 
a  future  day  at  enormous  cost,  but  meanwhile  exposing  their  occu- 
pants to  dfintrers  from  which  they  should  be  shielded  by  public 
authority.    We  have  been  as  free  from  destructive  eptdemiea  dur* 
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ing  the  past  year  as  wat  tli€  city  of  Buenos  Ayres  for  m^nj  j^m 
before  the  destroyer  oame.    But  we  have  fostered  tho^e  eleoi^QU 
on  which  the  seeds  of  death  will  thrive  whenever  they  fM 
US-    In  every  part  of  old  Boston  there  are  foul  places,  onseea 
the  paaser-by,  but  perfectly  well  known  to  physieians,  rei 
nourish  a  pestilence,  and  to  scatter  it  in  every  direction  among 
who  live  m  seeming  security.    No  man  can  protect  hiinself  and 
family  against  such  danger.   It  must  be  done  by  public  authoJ 
and  for  the  common  good. 

The  present  condition  of  law  in  Boston  on  these  special  questi 
relating  to  the  maintenance  of  public  health  and  the  prevention 
d mease  is  perhaps  more  unsatisfactory  than  ever  before^  and  yet  tl 
are  indications,  to  which  we  wtll  presently  refer,  which  point 
yond  doubt  to  such  awakening  of  public  interest  in  the  subjeol 
will  finally  lead  to  reform- 

The  teneraent-honse  law  of  1868,  chapter  281,  General  SUtat€i^ 
whose  execution  was  vested  exclusively  in  the  Board  of  Ht^altli  of 
tlie  city  of  Boston,  was  repealed  by  the  last  legislature. 

During  the  three  years  of  its  ex^istence  no  effort  was  made  to 
force  it,  and  onr  tenement  houses  went  from  bad  to  worae,  Th# 
was  based  upon  one  which  has  worked  well  in  the  city  of  J 
York,  and  whose  effect  may  be  seen  in  thousands  of  clean,  ordej 
well-lighted  and  ventilated  tenement  houses,  provided  with 
privies  connected  with  the  sewens  with  fire-eecapes,  and  with  wnl 
In  the  one  city  the  law  was  executed,  and  under  eictrao; 
difficulties  \  in  the  other,  no  attempt  was  made  to  ereoote  ft. 

Our  tenement-house  law  was  repealed  on  the  passage  of  ao 
chapter  2S0,  General  Statutes  1871,  which  is  known  as  th«  "build- 
ing law*"  Many  of  the  proTisiona  of  the  old  tenement-bouae  law 
are  retained  in  this  very  elaborate  and  complicated  «taitite^  bat 
their  ei:ecntion  must  still  be  at  tJie  instafiXie  of  the  Vity  Htmrd  of 
Meakh,  and  there  is  therefore  no  more  to  hope  from  it  in  ihii 
regard  than  from  its  predecessor* 

The  remedy  for  this  state  of  affairs  has  been  brought  prontun^nil| 
before  the  city  council  during  the  past  year,  and  haa  bo6li  waimly 
recommended  by  the  present  mayor  in  his  inaugural  addreas*  U 
consists  in  a  transfer  of  all  the  authority  of  a  Board  of  Healtil  froca 
the  Board  of  Aldermen  to  an  independent  board  of  five  or  more 
persons  not  members  of  the  city  council^  and  holding  office  for  a 
term  of  years.  From  such  a  board,  including  as  ha«  bera  propOii4| 
two  or  more  physicians  and  a  lawyer  (and  wa  would  also 
civil  engineer),  removed  by  the  tenur©  of  their  poaition 
possible  from  political  inHuenceSi  the  best  resulta  might  be  expcielcd* 
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It  has  been  often  stated  in  the  disciissions  of  this  contempt  a  ted 
change  of  authority  that  it  ie  impossible  for  itiemljera  of  the  Board 
of  Aklerraen  to  givii  the  time  needful  for  the  dieeharge  of  such  re- 
sponsible duties  in  connection  with  public  health  m  now  legally 
belong  to  them,  in  addition  to  the  weighty  questions  of  every  kind 
which  constantly  press  for  a  decision.  The  aldermen  of  the  city 
are  not  chosen  with  any  regard  for  their  fitness  to  comprehend  san- 
itary qumlons,  and  although  they  may  and  do  command  respect 
for  their  faithful  and  gratuitous  performance  of  very  onerous  labor, 
it  cannot  be  wondered  at  that^  as  health-guardians  of  a  great  city 
like  Boston,  they  tail*  As  the  city  increases  their  inadequacy  to 
meet  the  demand  mugt  constantly  become  more  conspicuous,  and  it 
will  also  inevitably  entail  a  great  and  needless  burden  of  cost  upon 
our  snccessors.  The  same  wise  forecast  which  leads  our  comraercial 
ititeregts  to  widen  streets  md  make  broad  avenues  for  the  business 
of  the  future,  should  lead  u«j  through  the  teachings  of  Franklin's 
political  economy,  to  provide  for  the  preservation  of  human  life  aud 
human  health ;  for  these  are  as  truly  wealth  aa  are  cotton  or  iron. 

The  time  has  surely  passed  for  Hmiting  the  health  duties  of  the 
city  of  Boston  to  t!ie  abatement  of  petty  and  isolated  nui^ances^ 
which  have  simply  become  intolerable^  Our  commercial,  as  well  as 
our  physical  and  moral  interests  require  ns  to  take  a  broader  view  of 
the  subject — to  prevent  the  formation  of  causes  of  disease  and  of  [lub- 
lie  discomfort, — ^to  establish  a  ty  stem  for  the  immediate  removal  of  all 
material  of  whatever  kind  liable  to  suffer  decay,— -t-o  establish  ]>lans 
of  drainage  adequate  for  our  whole  territory  and  harmonious  in  all 
their  parts,  and  to  prevent  the  occupation  of  lands  whose  complete 
drainage  is  not  aJ ready  provided  for, — to  f*eijse  and  confiscate  all 
providons  oflered  for  sale  which  may  be  unfit  for  food, — to  see  to  it 
that  the  occiupants  of  our  tenement-houses  are  helped  in  those 
essentials  to  health  (air,  water  and  sunlight)  in  which  they  ar© 
powerless  to  help  themselvee,— to  open  our  blind  alleys  and  narrow 
courts,  and  thus  break  up  our  nnrseriea  of  infantile  cholera  and 
intestinal  disorder,— to  purge  and  puriiy  our  "Institute  avenues" 
and  all  similar  plague  spota,  and  to  prevent  their  formation  in 
the  ftiture. 

All  this  and  much  more  can  be  done  by  a  well -constituted  Bos- 
ton Board  of  Health,  with  the  influence  of  all  citizens  who  wish 
for  reform  supporting  their  efforts  and  strengthening  their  hands. 

TliG  death-rate  of  Boston  for  1871,  based  on  the  census  of  187€, 
was  23.50  per  thousand.  This  includes  M8  deaths  from  cholera 
inlantum* 
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£co^et» — ^Bilious  and  typhoid  fevers  hflve  been  prevalent*  ^ 

JBdchertmmi. — "  Inflammatory  rheum atiem  more  preralent  in  the 
epriiig  of  1871  than  at  any  tim€^  during  the  past  sixteen  years* 
No  speeial  cause  assignable.  We  are  on  a  bUl,  freely  exposes]  to 
windfc*  from  all  directiong ;  soil,  naturally  damp,  pervious  to  water, 
bnt  springy ;  simligbt,  free  " 

Bm-kley, — "A  mild  form  of  diphtheria  has  prevailed  the 
eight  or  ten  years,"  attributed  to  no  distinet  local  influenoea. 

Brmifdd. — "Tills  township  is  moBtly  situated  on  elevated 
the  sid)Boil  of  which  is  clayey  and  retentive  of  moisture ;  hut  liul 
attention  is  paid  to  drainage-    The  standard  of  health  is  fully  equ 
and  probably  superior  to  that  of  the  sun'ounding  towus.^    Our  co 
respondiint  reiterates  his  observation  of  last  year  that  '^th^  loat' 
some  emanations  from  pig-sties,  eiuk-draios  and  privies  are  th« 
cause  of  a  very  respectable  proportion  of  the  acute  diseases  "  which 
occur  under  his  observation. 

Cantan. — During  the  summer  and  autumn  months  of  1870,  wfi 
had  an  epidemic  of  tever§^ — a  few  typhoid,  others  varied  by  sotne 
constitutional  peculiarity.  The  cause  wm  the  opening  of  a  new 
race-way  at  one  of  the  mills;  but  since  the  removal  of  the  di** 
placed  earth,  the  disease  has  subsided*  The  §oil  of  the  towa  ii 
saudy  loam  f  dry,  not  exposed  to  any  foul  air,  and  sunlight  ii  akaih 
dauu" 

Clinton. — "The  only  diseases  which  can  be  said  to  be  preval 
are  scarlet  fever  and  cholera  among  cliilfircn*  A  large  numbcT 
the  deaths  are  from  these  diseases.  They  occur  chiefly  arnon 
the  foreign  population  who  work  in  our  factories,  and  tlie  dead 
are,  in  my  opinion^  largely  increased  by  overcrowding,  filth  an 
neglect. 

This  is  a  river  town,  with  interval  lands  rising  to  htlk,  with  some 
sandy  plains.  I  tliink  there  are  more  deaths  in  the  valleys,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  the  inhabitants. 

"  Sunlight,  abundant.  Soil  is  pervious  in  some  parts  tmpervio 
in  others.  Drainage  about  the  factories  good*  Town  not  partic 
larly  exposed  to  wind, 

"  There  are  situated  on  Grove  Streets  Clinton,  in  a  space  «>f  t 
ty  rods,  eighteen  tenement  houses  and  one  large  boarding-hu 
belonging  to  the  ^Laocaster  Mills  ^  corporation.    In  Augiu^tt,  186 
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there  were  aix  caees  of  well-marked  typhoid  fever,  all  severe,  and 
one  termiDfitmg  fatally^  in  this  street.  The  fact  that  there  were  so 
many  cai^s  in  so  small  a  locality,  the  rest  of  the  town  heing  free 
Jrom  tlie  di&ea^e,  led  me  to  suppose  there  might  be  a  local  origin. 

"On  examination,  I  tbund  that  the  sewage  of  these  houses  wiw 
emptied  into  a  ravine  at  the  end  of  the  street^  and  was  there  s|>read 
out  u|JOn  a  little  plat  of  ground  of  perhaps  a  quarter  of  an  acre  in 
extent,  where  it  remaijied  on  the  su^rfaee,  exhaling  an  ofiensive  odor 
which  the  prevailing  west  winds  carried  through  the  street,  con- 
taminating the  air  to  a  sensible  degree.  I  Immediately  notified 
th^  agent  of  the  corporation,  who  cauBed  the  sewer  to  be  c^jntinued 
to  a  distance  from  the  houies,  to  a  brook  in  the  ravine,  and  not  an- 
other oa^  oceurred  after  the  extension  of  the  sewer, 

"  I  have  no  douht  that  these  oaacfl  of  typhoid  fever  were  produced 
by  the  putrid  sink  water  before  tnentioned.  One  case  proves 
nothing,  but  I  offer  this  as  one  fact,  to  add  to  the  general  stock  of 
inlbrmiitiou  upon  the  subject  of  the  cauaes  of  typhoid  fever, 

^'My  attention  has  never  been  called  to  the  height  of  subsoil 
water." 

"In  August  and  September  of  1870,  an  epidemic  of  lead 
disease  appeared  among  the  operatives  of  the  Lancaster  Mills  in 
CUutom  The  Lancaster  Mills  manui'acture  the  Lancaster  ging- 
hams," and  employ  about  one  thousand  opemtAves.  Their  tene- 
ments are  supplied  with  water  for  domestic  purposes  from  the 
Nashua  River;  it  is  forced  into  a  reservoir  on  an  eminence  through 
iron  pipes,  and  thence  distributed  to  the  houses  by  iron  pipes,  ai^d 
to  the  rooms  in  each  bouse  by  lead  pipes.  During  an  experience  of 
twenty  five  years,  no  lead  disease  was  known  in  these  tenements 
until  August  7,  1870,  From  that  time  until  September  8th,  four* 
teen  cases  occurred,  presenting  the  characteristic  symptoms*  I  now 
notified  the  superintendent  that  1  was  afraid  he  would  he  obliged 
to  remove  all  the  lead  pipes,  as  new  cases  were  appearing  every  day 
or  two.  On  investigation  I  found  that  in  several  instances  only  n 
few  feet  of  lead  pipe  was  in  use,  and  in  some  none  at  all,  so  that  tho 
fault  could  not  he  in  the  lead  pipe.  It  then  occurred  to  me  that  the 
sufferers  were  all  Germans,  and  that  the  disease  might  be  caused  by 
drinking  beer  from  leaden  or  pewter  vessels  or  drawn  through  leaden 
faucets.  But  on  examination  I  found  that  they  all  used  glass  drink- 
ing vessels,  and  that  two  of  the  patients  never  drank  beer  of  any 
kind ;  and  just  at  this  time  two  Scotchmen  were  attacked p  It  was 
evident  that  lead  w^as  the  cause  of  the  disease,  but  from  what  source 
was  it  derived?  I  could  find  no  article  of  food,  no  condiment  that 
was  in  general  use,  but  still  the  cases  increased,  md  at  length  appeared 
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among  native-born  operatives*  Upon  loolcing  over  tbe  cuses  it 
noticed  that  the  sufferers  were  all  weavers^  and  on  further  inte 
gatioos  what  colors  thoy  were  weaving?" — I  found  invariablj  ! 
answer  wae,  orange  and  bhie"  On  examining  the  sbnttles  in  the 
loomB  standing  idle,  an  orange -colored  dust  was  found,  wbich  on 
analysis  by  the  chemist  of  the  company  was  found  to  be  ehmmale 
of  lead,  and  all  the  weavers  said  they  had  never  known  bo  much 
dust  in  the  ihiittlea  as  during  the  lust  few  weeks  while  nmng  the 
orange-colored  yam^  Here  was  aomethiog  tangible,  Tbe  yam 
dyed  by  dipping  it  in  a  solution  of  acetate  of  leadj  tben  in 
tion  of  bichromate  of  potasea ;  the  result  is  (with  furtber 
lation  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  mention  here),  a  chromate 
lead  of  a  fine  orange  tint.  The  shuttle  is  threaded  by  dmwing  1 
thread  through  the  eye  of  the  shuttle  by  suction  of  the  mouth. 

"Immediately  hooka  were  fumi<ihed  to  all  th©  weavera  to  draw- 
in  their  threads^  and  they  were  forbidden  to  **  suck  in  the  thr 
The  orange  yam  was  found  to  be  loaded  with  a  superabundance 
chromate  of  lead,  owing  to  a  faulty  method  of  dyeing;  this  was  my 
tified,  and  the  disease  very  soon  disappeared,  but  not  till  three  mm 
bad  bad  a  second  attack^  and  one  poor  fellow,  who  was  one  of  the 
first  attacked,  was  sei^sed  with  convulsions  (lead  encepbalopathy^ 
of  which  he  died  on  the  third  day.  ' 

"  The  obscurity  in  these  cases  wm  not  in  the  diagnosis  but  In  the 
eonrce  of  the  poison.    It  took  six  weeks  to  find  this  out,  and  in 
inveetigalion  I  was  much  assisted  by  the  superintendent  of  the  nulll 
In  all,  I  had  twenty- two  caaea  in  my  own  practice,  and  I  hcjutl  i 
several  in  tbe  care  of  other  physicians. 

**  One  peculiarity  was  the  fact  that  relief  to  the  pain  did  not  fol* 
low  puliation  except  In  a  few  caaea,  and  in  some  of  the  cases  the 
was  no  constipation* 

In  regard  to  the  general  question  of  lead  colic  or  lead  d 
caused  by  water  passing  through  lead  pipes,  I  would  say  that 
my  opinion  nineteen-twentietha  of  the  houaes  in  Clinton  we  su 
plied  with  water  by  means  of  lead  pipe ;  of  these,  perhap«  1.' 
families  are  supplied  from  the  Nashua  River,  the  water  being  pnm 
into  a  reservoir  and  diatributcd  by  lead  pipes  as  before  mm* 
tioned ;  tbe  remainder  of  the  town  is  supplied  from  wells,  except 
a  few  tamilies  who  are  supplied  from  a  spring  through  lead  pipei,  1 
have  never  known  of  a  case  of  lead  dieeaae  in  town  wbere  the 
water  was  pure  soft  water  or  river  watery  but  bavft  had  mvmi 
cases  in  which  the  water  was  hard.  In  one  section  called  *  Bunlv 
HLIl/  I  have  had  seven  cases  (I  mean  seven  families)  that 
made  ill  by  using  water  passing  through  lead  pipe.    la  ooc 
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three  familieB  in  succession  were  made  sick  from  one  well,  eacB  re- 
covering on  ceaaing  to  uae  the  water.  Thk  water  was  v^y  hard, 
containing  carhonic  ^id,  chloride  of  sodiam  and  sulphate  and  sol- 
phuret  of  iron. 

'  "  In  my  experience  with  lead  diaease,  I  have  fonnd  these  the 
most  marked  sj-mptoms, — pain,  constipation^  a  yellowish  complet- 
ion, not  affecting  the  eyes  nor  staining  the  shirt,  nor  coloring  the 
orine  as  in  ordinary  jaundice,  and  (the  most  constant  and  certain) 
the  blue  or  elati«h-colored  line  on  the  gums.  This  line  is  confined 
to  that  portion  of  the  gums  which  overlaps  a  tooth ;  and  moreover 
it  is  very  slight  in  ftereons  who  habit aally  use  the  tooth-brushy  and 
very  marked  in  those  who  have  accumulations  of  'tartar,'  so  called  ; 
so  that,  in  examining  for  this  blue  line  it  is  important  to  ex- 
amine all  the  teeth,  as  one  will  oflen  find  cases  in  which  the  gums 
of  the  incisors  are  entirely  free,  not  colored,  wlule  the  molars  which, 
for  obvious  reasons,  do  not  receive  as  much  attention  from  tha 

I    tooth-brush,  will  be  decidedly  discolored  " 

I^rescott. — *^  A  disease  similar  in  character  to  whooping  cough 
and  influenza  prevailed  during  the  winter  and  spring  of  1871  in  the 
town  of  Greenwich  mostly,  though  occurring  in  Preecott  to  some 
eictent,  and  with  occiisional  cases  in  New  Salem  and  Shutesbury,  It 
has  seemed  to  be  contagious,  like  both  the  diseases  alluded  to,  run- 
ning through  whole  families  and  lasting  for  several  weeks.  A  portion 
of  the  time  febrile  symptoms  would  be  present,  and  the  cough  would 
continue  after  ihey  had  subsided.  The  cough  wjis  |>eculiar,  resem- 
bling whooping  c^ugh  very  much,  being  spasmo*3ic,  and  in  many 
G&meA  so  severe  tliat  the  only  relief  they  could  obtain  was  by  being 
carried  into  the  open  air,  even  if  it  were  in  the  night.  The  breath 
would  be  expired  continuously,  without  ability  to  inspire  until  the 
Btimultts  of  cold  and  pure  air  was  aflTor^ied.    This  seemed  like 

'  whooping  oough;  but  there  was  a  negative  element,— a  great  many 
people,  and  some  of  them  si^ty  to  seventy  yeara  of  age,  have  had 
the  same,  although  they  had  had  whooping  cough  while  young. 

In  treatment  the  disease  was  very  obstinato,  all  ordinary  erpeo* 
tonmts  and  cough-mixtures  seeming  to  do  but  liule  gomL  I  can 
hardly  account  tor  this  violent  form  of  influenza,  tor  I  have  called 
the  disease  influenza,  with  spasmodic  cough;  it  appeared  as  m 
epidemic  and  disappeared  in  a  few  months. 

"  The  soil  of  this  region  is  mostly  a  sandy  loam  with  clay  subset U 
the  depth  of  the  sand  being  considerable.    The  land  is  mostly  level 
•  or  undulating,  being  in  the  valley  of  one  branch  of  Swift  River* 

.    Exposure  to  snnliglit  suid  wind  not  exceptiouaL* 
40 
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Carver . — **  Th©  diseaaeo  moet  prevalent  in  tlus  locality  are  tjpfem*! 
fever,  pbthisia  and  diphtheria*  There  are  a  great  number  of  poiuif 
in  the  town  and  many  of  them  have  no  ontletg.  In  spring,  samoter 
and  autumn  there  are  dense  fogs  from  these  ponds  at  nighty  which 
hang  over  tlie  valleys  and  low  grounds.  In  the  heat  of  giiminfr^ 
bowel  compkinti,  especially  dysentery^  are  very  preval&oU 
houses  where  typhoid  fever  has  occurred  most  frequently  are  uir 
uated  near  the  ponds  and  on  the  low  grounds," 


Charkstotm,^ — No  diseases  prevail  which  can  be  attributed  to 
speoial  local  influences.    Typhoid  fever  is  believed  to  depend  on  tbi* 
presence  of  decaying  vegetable  matter,  to  dryness  of  Ibe  season, 
and  to  the  use  of  hard  water ;  it  has  been  lees  prevalent  since  Ui 
use  of  the  Mystic  water.    Uncovered  vaults,  bad  drainage  and 
in  general  are  assigned  as  causes  of  disease ;  and  cases  are  idludi 
to  in  which  typhoid  tbver  disappeared  from  a  neighborhood  oa  thi 
removal  of  some  such  noxious  condition.    "  Cases  of  typhoid  do 
not  occttr  generally  on  the  high  land,  but  around  the  borders  of  tb 
city  and  particularly  on  the  made  land.'*   Certain  manufactoriea 
cited  as  exercising  a  deleterious  influence  on  pubUc  health  thro 
the  noxious  vapors  which  contaminate  the  air,  and  their  con 
plated  removiilj  it  is  believed,  will  result  in  decided  benefit. 

Cheshire. — Catarrhal  fever  and  pneumonia  prevalent;  "dae^na 
doubt,  to  sudden  changes  in  the  weather,  with  variations  from  wet 
and  warm  days  to  sudden  cold  snaps."  The  town  la  well  loc»t«d 
m  regards  soil,  air  and  sunlight. 

Gok^in, — ^Enteric  and  gafitro-enteric  diseases  have  prevaHed  hm 
the  past  year.  Our  correspondent  thinks  they  may  have  \miak 
caused  in  no  sniall  degree  by  the  free  use  of  '*hard  ciden"  X 
special  local  peculiarities  of  the  soil  or  atmosphere*  In  the  win^ 
of  1870-71,  the  town  was  visited  by  an  epidemie  of  sxaatbe 
disease  resembling  scarlet  fever  but  having  also  some  of  the  charao* 
ters  of  roseola.  Its  symptoms  were  "eore  throat,  headm^he^  fever 
and  great  languor^  followed  alter  a  variable  time  by  an  ccruptaoo 
very  much  like  scarlet  fever."  It  was  most  fre*^aeni  with  yooag 
children  and  was  insignificant  tn  its  course  and  results 

Conway. — Lung  diseaseB  and  diseases  of  the  nervous  fljstem  prt* 
vaiL  The  prevalence  of  pneumonia  and  consumptioa  b  oot^  ia 
niy  opinion,  so  much  to  be  attributed  to  atmoapherio  cauaai  i&d 
moisture  as  to  carelessness  in  iiressing  the  young  (espeeially  fr 
and  the  want  of  proper  ventilation  in  sleep  in  g-rooim.^ 
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Chicapm^ — Diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs^ — bronchitis,  toB- 
iillHie,  pneumonia  nnd  phthisis, — ^prevail.  The  situation  of  the  vil- 
lage is  low,  nt  the  confluence  of  two  rivers,  and  togs  are  veiy 
prevalent  during  the  spring  and  autumn.  During  the  summer 
months,  cholera  infantum  is  epidemic ;  confined  to  children  of  for- 
eign parentage,  and  very  fataU  Medical  treatment  is  found  unavail- 
ing in  the  presence  of  ignorance  and  miserable  snrroundtngs, 
Improvements  in  hygiene  led  on  by  the  manufacturing  corporations 
arc  becoming  manifest, 

J)anf}er8, — We  are  having  a  malignant  form  of  scarlet  fever  at 
Danvers  Port,  proving  fatal,  with  ulcerated  throats,  assuming  a  gan- 
grenous form.  The  port  in  bounded  easterly  by  salt  water,  antl  the 
land  hau  a  clay  bottom  with  exceedingly  damp  surface  the  whole 
warm  season.  Soil,  wet  and  impervious;  situation,  low;  air,  damp 
with  a  good  deal  of  east  wind." 

l}edham, — Phthisis  and  rheumatic  fever  are  common.  "Forty 
years  ago,  there  were  more  cases  of  phthisis  in  West  Dodhiim, 
where  the  land  is  dry  and  so  high  that  the  'Boston*  lighuhouse 
can  be  seen*  Of  late  years  tliere  has  been  more  of  the  disease  in 
Dedhamj  near  the  banks  of  Cliarles  river," 

I>H^Sey. — ^liung  diseases  prevail  Soil  moist,  and  situation  high 
and  exposed  to  winds,    ^  People  keep  rather  shaded  " 

^astham. — "Typhoid  fever,  and,  for  the  la«t  two  years,  jaundice, 
have  prevailed.  Ttie  soil  is  mudy  and  dry,  low,  and  genenilly  leveL 
The  town  is  exposed  to  wiodE  from  all  points,  and  is  not  much 
shaded." 

Mmthampton, — ^"  A  mild  form  of  scarlatina  has  beon  extremely 
prevalent;  in  no  case  of  a  malignant  type^  but  followed  in  many 
instances  by  sequelf^.  From  lSo3  to  1860,  a  mild  type  of  typhoid 
prevailed  through  Hampshire  County ;  the  disease  has  gnulnally 
disappeared,  however,  and  is  now  quite  rare.  No  satisfactory  cause 
could  be  assigned  for  its  prevalence^  and  no  change  in  the  sanitary 
condition  of  the  people  has  occurred  to  explain  its  subsidence." 
The  totm  has  no  Marked  peculiarities  of  location  or  exposure  ;  its 
soil  is  dry  and  very  penious* 

Mntsrm* — "This  town  (formerly  a  part  of  Maiden)  slopes  toward 
the  south  and  south- west*  The  soil  is  in  some  parts  porous,  and  in 
others  clayey.  Water  is  good  on  the  uplands,  but  is  impregnated 
with  lime.    The  town  is  exposed  to  bleak  east  wiuds^  with  fogs 
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near  the  marghe^,"    Pulmonarr  diseases,  rheamstiim  and  typh 
fever  aio  prevalent^  depencSing  for  their  catisies  on  sudden  chaiii 
of  temperature,  and  on  the  il!- ventilation  of  dwelling-hoiwea* 
few  years  ago,  in  one  locality,  there  was  a  email  pond,  mul  the  ira* 
ter  became  stagnant,  with  a  green  scum*    There  were  many 
of  inflammatory  diarrhcBa  of  a  typhoid  type,  and  fotal.    I  am 
in  my  opinion  tliat  ther^  was  a  miasm  from  that  BOttroe." 


d 


F(dm&uth. — Oiir  correspondent  gives  the  detailed  hitfbory 
twelve  cases  of  typhoid  fever,  occurring  within  a  small  disttict,  Slid 
originating  in  **  a  very  old  house,  the  rooms  of  whieh  maD 
and  ill  ventilated,  and  inhabited  by  a  large  imiily,  whose  Ittlilli 
were  very  uncleanly.  The  slops  and  retuae  were  throwa  npoa  tlie 
ground  a  ah6rt  distance  in  the  rear  of  the  house^  The  odor  froia 
the  rooms  was  so  offensive  that  it  was  with  the  greatest  di ileal 
that  watchers  could  be  procured  to  stay  with  the  patietitft.  T 
fatal  cases  occurred  in  this  family.  It  seems  that  the  want  of  pi 
er  ventilation  and  the  extreme  unclean lin ess,  If  no^the  ^le  cai 
of  the  disease  in  the  first  instance,  certainly  erercised  a  powerful 
influence,  the  only  deaths  occurring  under  these  bad  hygt^nle 
ditions." 


Toia 
aMlj 


iiar  eon-  1 


Fairhavm,  —  "Influenza  has  prevailed  very  exteosivtljrj 
January  1B71.  Rheumatism  and  neuralgia  occur  freqnetili 
ponding  on  sadden  changes  of  temperature,  and  some  peculiar  con- 
dition of  the  atmosphere  that  we  know  little  or  nothing  aboat 
Kear  the  aeashore  the  soil  is  pervious  to  water  and  is  dry  ;  a  ahoit 
distance  from  the  shore,  the  soil  in  most  parts  of  the  town  b  imper- 
vious to  water.  The  town  ib  flat  and  low  ;  underlying  it  to  a  gw*i 
extent  is  gneiss  rock  that  crops  out  in  many  loo^ities.  EKposnit 
to  south-west  winds  that  come  from  Long  Island  SoudcL  VtUagt 
nuich  shaded  by  trees,  but  the  region  in  general  is  well  cxfHDoed  Kr 
gunlight " 

Jf^chburg. — Our  correspondent  calls  attention  to  the  veiy  imh 
perfect  manner  in  which  some  of  the  workshops  and  factotiea  of 
this  town  are  ventilated*  la  one  of  iheae  the  ventiktioii  ia  abodi- 
iugly  btul.  Some  250  to  300  men  work  in  one  roonii  600  Umgi 
of  a  one-^tory  buildings  with  ttat  roof,  and  with  ventilation  by  dit 
windows  only.  I  am  confident  such  a  condition  b  a  sotirot  of 
feotive  health,  if  not  of  actual  disease,  to  many  of  the  optrallmiii 
that  Hhi>p.  The  air  h  loaded  with  greasy  odors,  and  iti  m  ooM  dif 
in  winter  or  hot  day  in  summer,  the  atmosphm  Is  vewy  hmJL  I  di 
not  know  how  to  arouse  the  corporaUons  to  apply  an  easy  rmodj* 
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Perhaps  a  peBtilent  aod  fatal  fever  among  the  men  might  stir  them 
to  adopt  better  and  moi-e  scietitifio  veotUatioii-'* 

Qloucmter, — The  air  is  rendered  foul  by  the  practice  of  dressing 
the  land  in  early  spring  with  decaying  fish.  How  far  this  is  detri- 
mental to  health,  our  correspondent  thinks  not  yet  proven.  Tape- 
warm  is  said  to  be  specially  prevalentp 

Granh}/. — Tliis  is  a  remarkably  healthy  town.  The  bonees  are 
generally  exposed  to  sunlight ;  the  soil  is  dry ;  the  air  is  good, 
without  spedal  exposure  from  any  quarter  " 

Hadky, — "  Soil,  rather  dry,  generally  pervious.  Situation,  high. 
North-west  and  south -we§t  winds  previiil.  Fogs  frequently  pre* 
vail  in  the  latter  part  of  summer,  arising  from  the  Coniietiticut 
Riven  The  prevalent  disease  is  a  condition  secondary  to  cerebro- 
Bpinal  meningitis;  it  is  observed  in  connection  with  any  condition 
of  unusual  debility,  and  sometimes  con§tltute8  the  termination  of 
diphtheria,  and  the  diseases  Incident  to  childhood  and  old  age/ 

Ilaltfax, — "  A  part  of  the  town  is  sandy ;  the  rest  is  flat  and 
through  it  runs  the  Winnatuxet  river,  which  empties  Into  the 
Taunton  Riven  Along  the  course  of  this  stream  are  low  meadows 
that  are  oflten  overflowed  in  summer  and  autumn ;  as  this  overflow 
dries  up,  a  very  oflTensive  deposit  is  Xeitf  and  owing  to  the  low  and 
flat  location  many  of  the  cellars  are  wet.  In  this  part  of  the 
town  we  sometimes  have  typhoid  fever.  Some  years  ago,  tbis 
fever  prevailed  as  an  epidemic  along  the  whole  length  of  the  sec- 
tion overflowed,  and  nowhere  else.  Dys^snterj^  is  also  more  common 
in  this  part,  and  so  also  is  scrofula  and  consumption.  It  Is  often 
remarked  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  locality  are  not  so  robust 
and  look  paler  and  are  less  energetic  than  those  elsewhere," 

Man9m, — "In  one  locality^  typhoid  fever  has  been  nnusnally 
prevalent  and  severe.  The  re^on  is  near  a  pond  and  marsh,  and 
Is  low  and  wet^** 

Huntington. — Typhoid  fever  and  phthisis  prevail.  Soil, moist; 
location,  low  without  pro[*er  drainage.  "The  t>eople  are  becouiing 
mor^  alive  to  the  importance  of  hygienic  measures." 

MopkinUm* — "  Consumption,  typhoid  fever,  rheumatism,  erysip- 
elas and  abscesses  (especially  whitlows)  have  occurred  frequently 
during  the  past  few  yeans.  Ilopkinton  Is  very  high  and  exposed  to 
cold  winds.   The  laud  is  spiingy,  and  the  lugheit  hilb  seem  to 
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have  fiilly  as  much  moiature  as  tlie  low  lands*  TJnderflrainjug 
would  be  of  Bome  seriric©*    One  of  our  streets  is  tao  much  sh ailed 
and  hfi&  had  an  tuj usual  share  of  sickness  durtiig  the  last 
yearn,  chiefly  typhoid  and  bilious  fevers." 


Xaneshoro\ — "  Embraces  a  section  of  ooantry  catted  the  valley 
of  the  upper  Housatonic*    It  is  thirteen  hundred  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  ma.    The  valley  is  unsurpassed  for  fertility,  having 
aoil  that  is  never  affected  by  drought,  being  rich  loam  underlaid 
a  clay  subsoil.    It  is  surrounded  by  a  perfect  amphitheatre  of 
Our  location  is  remarkably  healthy ;  the  deaths  for  ten  years 
consumption  will  not  average  1,5  yearly  for  every  1,000  inhabitant 
There  are  no  prevalent  diseases." 


ing^ 
id  M 
bil^l 

anta. 
diseM^^ 


LevereCL — "  Typhoid  fever  and  pulmonaij  consumption  are 
most  common  diseases  and  the  most  iiitiil.  Typlioid  m  the  dise* 
of  the  autumnal  months.  Phthisis  destroys  at  least  fifteen  per 
cent  of  the  people  over  twenty  years  of  age.'*  There  are  no  nct^s- 
worthy  local  peculiarities* 


I^ydm, — *' Pulmonary  complaints  are  very  common  ;  msmA 
expoaures,  atmospheric  changes  and  neglect  of  hygienic  piiacipl 
The  soil  of  the  town  is  generally  dry  and  pervious  to  water;  ttt 
situation  In  high  " 


I 


Lincoln, — A  peculiar  form  of  influenzSj  producing  Iam< 
similar  to  rheumatism^  prevailed  in  March  and  April,  1871 
region  is  an  agricultural  one,  with  variable  surface,  plenty  of  •mi' 
light  and  few  damp  localities. 


LiUkton. — "  Consumption  quite  prevalent ;  in  most  caacii  Am  to 
hereditary  tendency,  and  iucreasedi  I  am  convinced^  by  the  fre^ 
quent  conBauguineous  xnarrlag&g.  Soil  moist  &om  annual  0¥ef|p« 
of  Beaver  Brook."  ^ 


I^gmmdow, — «  No  diseases  specially  prevalent    The  aittJ 
of  the  town  is  high ;  soil,  dry  ;  there  is  no  stagnant  water;  tkc  air 
is  pure." 

Maiden. — *'No  disease  has  been  specially  prevalent  in  oor  town 
during  the  last  five  years.    At  all  times  we  are  subjeot  to  thtf 
eases  common  to  a  changeable  Kew  England  cltmnte.     Of  thmm 
citizens  who  are  not  wealthy  the  majority  have  the  meana  to  wjaj 
plenty  of  room  in,  as  well  as  out  of  doors*   They  apfKreoiase  %hm 
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importance  of  wboleaome  food,  dry  eellarsj  warm  olothlng,  and 
pure  air  and  water, 

*'  It  has  bec<}nLe  proverbial  among  visitors  that  *  everybody  in 
Mnlden  keeps  a  horse' — and  it  addi^  no  doubt,  much  to  their 
health  as  well  as  bappinesB, 

"  For  more  than  n  year  this  town  haa  enjoyed  tbe  use  of  water 
from  Spot  Pondj  which  has  thus  far  proved  a  great  luxury,  and 
will  no  doubt  be  conducive  to  health.  Tbe  street  pipes  are  lined 
with  cement*  Many  of  the  service  pipes  are  galvanized  iron,  and 
their  effects  are  less  injarioua  now  than  when  first  laid,  I  have 
e^iamined  several  pieces  taken  up  from  time  to  time^  and  have  found 
them  lined  with  iron  rust  and  oxide  of  zinc.  The  longer  they  are 
subject  to  the  action  of  the  water  the  less  zinc,  and  it  probably  will 
not  be  long  before  the  pipe  will  be  rendered  nseless  by  the  oxidation 
of  the  iron  " 

MtiltapoisseU. — **  In  this  oommunity  I  see  more  ill  effects  from 
ill  ventilation  than  from  other  causes.  People  will  sleep  in  a  seven 
by  nine  bed-room,  with  door  and  window  closed,  and  with  such  a 
general  fear  of  fret^h  air  that  I  am  surprised  they  continue  m  weU 
as  they  appear.^ 

Mofda^te. — **  Pneumonia  prevailed  quite  extensively  during  the 
winter  of  1870-71,  and  wm  quite  fatal  I  can  only  attribute  it  to 
Sudden  changes  of  the  w^eather,  and  to  want  of  care  and  of  jmitec- 
tion  by  proper  clothing.  The  town  is  situated  in  the  Conneoticut 
Valley,  rather  low,  with  a  dry,  sandy,  pervious  aoil*** 

JVoAanit — "  The  chief  source  of  trouble  to  health  is  the  babit  of 
people  here  in  winter  of  closing  up  the  houses  and  living  in  rooms 
overheated  with  air-tight  stoves*" 

Netobftryport — "I  think  we  have  more  deaths  from  phthisis  than 
any  other  disease.  The  soil  la  dry,  pervious  to  water,  and  so  graded 
by  nature  that  the  drainage  is  perfect.  Every  rain  washes  the 
streets  and  gutters,  and  carries  all  tbe  effete  matter  into  the  river. 
We  are  blessed  with  a  clear,  pure  air,  and,  during  the  hot  summer 
weather,  the  heat  is  tempered  by  tbe  cool  east  winds." 

Orlmm, — Zyinottc  diseases  freqtient  The  soil  is  dry  nnd  sandy, 
exwpt  near  the  numerous  inlets  of  the  se%  which  encroach  on  the 
Innd,  and  which  are  bordered  by  low,  marshy  ground,  When 
north  and  north-east  winds  blow,  tbey  are  accompanied  with  a  salt- 
water fog,  not  injurious  to  healths 
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"  All  emm  of  tyfilioid  fever  that  I  have  mvi 

8ml  gmenliy  <lry  and  gravelly,  with  a  few  ] 
jMd  it  ekraledL   Air  pttra.    High  windii  from  tbe  ] 
prevaleoL 

Parto  of  the  tovn  are  miicli  ihAd«d  wilb  elm»  wm 

"Tjrpboid  fever  hti  been        than  umallr 
•eaaoOf  aail  geiiarallj  of  a  mild  type,  with  very  &w  < 

of      easei  ezeeedlog  Iwo  weekA  in  duratloo* 
buttsiuM  of  IcM^im^Ae  have  come  undiisr  my  notifse. 

**  III  August,  ibtir  esi»ej*  &n4  ona  dmth  oeetirred  1 
diftrooiiJ  burner^  who  live  high  up  on  ihif  side  of  tte  * 
of  moanuifis.   They  occupy  two  log-bousei^ 
ftisep  side  of  the  tnountiiiti,  at  u  con»ideraMe  elernttOfli,  1 
m  wmj  tirt^uded  view  to  the  east  a»d  boqIIl,  aod  thm  < 
flfl  U^l,  in  a  deep,  dark  gorge,  betweeo  two 
givas  abelter  to  about  aixteen  men,  woiuen  acad 
crowded  together  like  sardlaes  in  a  1h>x.    Tbe  1 
cleaiif  and  are  Mupplled  with  pare  spring  wmter. 

**The  firitt  cum  of  fever,  a  very  viraleol  one, 
living  in  the  home  on  the  open  hill-side.  She  iwovmd, 
for  two  weekii  she  seemed  at  the  point  of  denthp  In 
locul  cause,  I  f  ound  that,  on  t!ie  mde  of  the  bouse  lowwi  Ibri 
tain,  the  wiiidow^ttls  were  at  the  level  of  the  groond,  tbe 
bc*in^  purtmlly  unilerground  00  that  side.  Qom  to  Ulc  ] 
this  side^  eoTuing  within  a  few  inches  of  the  wall^  was  a  Urge  slif-j 
tiant  pool,  fi/rmed  by  the  trickli  ng  of  a  small  epriog.  Into  tbii  pool 
fnfMit  of  the  house  wlops  w<5re  throwa,  so  that  a  filthy  pool 
four  feet  a!>ove  the  level  of  the  Boor,  and  almost  nranii^  hftto  thij 
windows.  About  the  two  doom^  on  the  exposed  side  of  the  Imhm 
decfiying  vegetables  and  slops  were  thrown,  but  the  tfiimg  fem 
which  drinkiiig  water  was  obtained,  about  tbjree  roda  from  tbs 
house,  appeared  not  to  be  eontaminsited*  The  patient  had  BolhM 
away  from  home  for  more  than  a  month  previous  to  her  tlbsM^  ^ 
had  si  10  in  any  way  been  exposed  to  other  than  local 
Three  weeks  after  she  was  attiicked,  three  cases  of  fever  1 
in  the  other  house  referred  to,  tu  the  gorge,  Om  died, 
two  reoovered.  This  house  is  whoPv  abovegrouAdt  bvt 
wero  thrown  out  about  the  doors.  In  .*:e  aeeoikd  iioryi  ^ 
directly  under  the  roof,  with  the  floor  levd  with  the  eavos^  1 
men  slept,  the  room  being  about  24  X  12  feel.  I>aily 
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tiou  was  had  between  the  two  hotises^  which  are  about  half  a  mile 
apart.  These  houses  are  about  five  miles  from  the  village  of  Pitts- 
field,  and  two  miles  from  any  other  dwellingB*  B^ever  vrm  not 
prevailing  in  the  valley,  and  the  cases  appear  to  me  valuable  and 
tuggesttve  ones  in  consideriDg  the  causes  of  typhoid  fever* 

"  Another  set  of  cases  occurred  in  September  in  a  part  of  Pitts- 
tielil  called  Coltsville,  four  miles  east  of  the  village*  The  settlement 
consists  of  a  doKen  houses,  lying  in  a  narrow  valley,  along  the  banks 
of  a  rapid  stream.  For  several  years  past,  lever  has  prevailed  there 
every  gummer,  and  the  cause  has  been  a  puzzle.  The  stream  is 
rapid,  its  bottom  stony,  and  it  also  contains  considerable  chloride  of 
lime  from  the  paper-mill.  This  year  there  were  five  cases  there, 
and  two  deaths.  I  visited  the  locality,  in  company  with  another 
member  of  the  town  Board  of  Health,  and  examined  the  housea 
where  the  cases  existed.  One  of  the  houses  where  a  fatal  ease 
oocnrred  was  supplied  with  drinking  water  from  a  well  close  to  the 
edge  of  the  piazza.  The  well  was  loosely  covered  with  boards,  and 
^1  the  house  slops  wore  thrown  out  immediately  aronnd,  so  that 
they  must  of  necessity  trickle  down  the  well,  and  every  rain  must 
wash  down  a  considerable  quantity  of  filth.  Id  addition  to  this,  a 
barnyard,  four  or  five  rods  from  the  house,  contained  a  very  large 
pool  of  stagnant  water,  without  any  outlet,  and  covered  with  a  thick 
layer  of  green  slime.  This  pool,  which  is  several  rods  in  extent, 
has  eidsted  for  several  years.  Persons  driving  past  the  house  in 
the  evening  have  complained  of  the  offensive  exhalations  from  this 
pooh 

**  Another  house  where  a  fatal  case  oocnrred  this  year,  and  an- 
other last  year,  is  supplied  with  water  from  a  very  old  well  dug  Just 
at  the  edge  of  the  barnyard  so  as  to  supply  both  the  stock  and  the 
bouse.  In  cleaning  it  out  this  fall,  pieces  of  rotten  wood  and  a 
dead  toad  were  fonnd  in  it.  In  every  other  respect  the  premises 
were  remarkably  unobjectionable* 

"The  house  adjoining  this,  in  which  another  case  occurred,  was 
excessively  filthy.  We  were  satisfied,  from  our  inspection,  that  the 
tever  epidemics  at  Coltsville  are  the  natural  result  of  a  neglect  of 
looal  sanitary  precautions. 

These  are  the  only  cases  of  typhoid  fever  which  possess  any 
special  interest." 

"  To  my  report  on  typhoid  fever,  sent  a  few  days  ago,  I  wish  to 
add  the  following  figureij;^ — 

"Deaths  in  Pittefidd  from  all  causes,  from  Jan.  Ist  to  Dec.  14, 
1871,  103 

"  Deaths  from  typhoid  fever,    •  6 
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**  I  wbli  also  to  add  that,  in  the  last  w^^k  of  Junej  two 
cases  of  djseiiterjr  occurred  in  one  fimiily,  in  chililren,  of  a 
mulignnnt  type.  The  house  wua  coutiguon&  to  a  large  tannery,  aod 
ih©  children  had  been  playing  in  a  shed  containing  a  large  quantity 
of  green  hides,  which,  from  the  warm  weather^  were  extremtly 
olEeneive.    Thii  seemed  to  me  a  case  of  cause  and  effect.'^ 


Pmihroke, — "  There  ia  one  loc^ility,  along  the  margin  of 
itream,  where  the  land  is  low  and  damp  and  particularly  8ubj€ 
fogs,  iu  which  there  are  a  compaiatively  large  number  of  cases  of 
'  hay  fever.'   I  have  never  thought  there  were  relatively  more  < 
of  phthisis  here  than  elsewhere." 


i 


Plymptofi. — Rheumatism  and  scarlatina  are  the  prevaleiii 
cases,  *^  owing  to  sudden  chimges  of  temperature,  and  from  diy  to 
wet,  TLe  soil  in  most  of  the  localities  where  these  di^ea^es  preml 
is  wet  and  impervious  to  water,  and  the  air  is  loaded  with  daiii] 
from  low  and  swampy  lands.'' 


Qmncy. — "During  the  past  two  years  consumptioti  hm 
more  prevalent  than  at  any  other  period  in  the  tetl  years  duriJig 
which  I  have  been  in  practice  here.   In  the  autumn  of  li70 
complaints,  fre^piently  associated  with  bronehitiSj  prevailed 
great  extent  among  the  poorer  classes,  and  frequently  provwi 
The  soil  wliere  such  diseases  have  prevailed  has  been  low 
damp,  and  air  has  l>een  rendered  tool  by  imperfect  draina 
filth.    Sunlight  has-had  free  access," 


1 
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Roclmtcr. — ** Typhoid  and  scarlet  fevers  are  frequent; 
cause  eamiot  very  rationally  be  accounted  for.    Our  soil  is  diy  i 
the  atmosphere  i%  generally  good.    We  have  but  little  itiaimhy  s<hL" 

SotUhbridge, — A  physician  in  Southbridge  (notour  ooireipotideiit 
appointed  by  the  town),  sends  us  the  following  Interestiiig  Inforaii^ 
tion  concerning  typhoid  fever : — 

"  The  causes  of  t)7>hoid  fever  is  a  subject  which,  of  eourst,  hm 
engaged  the  attention  of  every  thoughtful  and  obaerviiig  pncsd- 
tioner  of  middle  age  for  many  years  of  his  life.    I  have  no  tbtorie 
to  obtrude  upon  the  attention  of  the  learned  world  nor 
to  make  upon  the  studies  or  reports  of  others.  But 


cisms 


years  of  observation,  confirmed  by  testimonies  of  our  breUireo, 
led  mc  to  believe  that  this  fell  agent  of  diseaae  and  deAth  hW 
oHgin  that  eludes  not  lesa  than  mystifies  the  observer,  oad 
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wish  the  influence  of  the  i^eney  in  queftdon  might  be  a  matter  of 
inquiry  during  the  coming  season ;  it  is  tMe,  that  a  majority  of 
cases  of  typhoid  fever  actually  occur  in  nmaly  huiU  hames^  or  at 
least  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  cases.  At  first  aight  thii!  may 
challenge  criticism^  but  close  inquiry  will  induce  respect  for  the  state- 
ment. In  sixteen  of  the  reports  from  diiierent  towns  from  which 
your  report  of  the  last  year  is  made  up^  the  concurrence  of  these 
facts  IB  either  personally  known  to  me  or  the  circumstances  stated  in 
detail  leave  no  doubt  of  the  coincidence^  For  example,  statementa 
from  Worcester,  Somervillej  Williamstownt  Ashland,  ifec,  corre- 
spond so  exactly  with  a  fitat€  of  things  occurringin  my  own  obaerrA- 
tion  in  1836  and  iu  1854,  and  are  coniinned  by  so  many  repetition 
as  to  lead  me  to  look  for  typhoid  fever  as  the  attendant  upon  new 
growths  of  population  in  and  around  large  towns  and  manufactur- 
ing villages,  as  often  as  a  spirit  of  enterprise  or  unusual  prosperity 
calls  for  Lncrease  of  house  accommodation.  Fai*don  the  details 
of  ^36  and  '52  in  this  town.  In  1836  the  building  of  a  large  mill 
called  for  the  erection  of  a  new  boarding-house  of  brick*  which  was 
constmcted  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long  and  three  stories  high, 
on  a  dry,  gravelly  knoll,  drained  by  a  rapid  brook  which  ran  at  its 
base.  This  house  was  filled  with  boarders,  young  and  middle-aged, 
drawn  from  the  farm-houses  of  the  middling  farming  class.  In 
August,  typhoid  fever  broke  out  in  the  house  and  was  a  constant 
inmate  for  many  months ;  the  next  year  it  reappeared  and  also  the 
year  following,  but  never  since  to  so  great  an  extent,  although  it 
now  and  then,  as  in  all  villages  and  houses,  presents  itself,  but  not 
in  a  virulent  form* 

**  In  1852  the  erection  of  another  new  mill  made  necessary  another 
new  boarding-house,  which  was  erected  (of  wood,  three  stories  In 
heiglu)  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  and  upon  similar  soil, 
though  not  having  the  same  facihties  for  drainage*  The  first  year 
of  its  opening  was  followed  by  similar  results,  the  occurrence  of 
typhoid  fever  and  dysentery  among  its  inmates,  prevailing  to  a 
serious  extent  and  only  abating  with  the  appearance  of  frosL  The 
number  of  cases  I  cannot  give  as  I  kept  no  notes ;  but  I  can  aver 
that  in  each  case  the  proportion  of  cases  to  the  whole  number  of 
cases  in  the  vicinity  was  three  or  four  times  as  ^at 

^^The  year  following,  this  disease  made  its  appearance  again  in 
the  form  of  typhoid  dysentery,  which  was  checked  by  sending  each 
new  ease  away  from  the  house^ 

"  These  are  only  two  of  the  many  instances  in  which,  in  my  ob- 
servation, typhoid  fever  has  followed  the  opening  of  the  soil,  so 
that  I  feel  justified  in  directing  attention  to  it  as  one  of  the  excit- 
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iDg  csiueeB  of  a  mucli  dreaded  diieaee.  Obgerratioo  hai  led  me  to 
quefltion  the  cansative  force  of  decayiiig  animal  matter,  as  under  the 
most  favoring  circamBtances  it  has  seemed  to  fail  in  producing  de- 
cided reaults ;  as  in  siegcB,  when  its  influence  would  concur  irith  oth 
er  exciting  causes ;  these  eliminated,  there  seems  no  proof  of  ita 
power  in  the  direction  of  causing  tjrphoid^ — ^at  least  this  was  mj 
experience  through  a  protracted  siege  during  the  etuntner  heat  of 
the  lower  Mississippi*  Terrmtrial  emctnaiimis^  then,  seem  to  me  to 
exercise  a  stronger  influence  and  to  l>e  worth  more  fttudy  by 
profession  as  a  cause  of  typhoid  fever  than  they  hav©  reoei 
The  great  influence  these  exert  as  a  disturbing  force^  is  more 
fest  in  another  of  their  phenomena  not  well  recognized  or  under- 
stood by  the  profession,  and  that  is  their  agency  in  the  development 
of  influenzas.  Daring  the  winter^  whenever  the  temperatune  ris«t 
to  a  degree  sufficient  to  thaw  the  frozen  earthy  catarrhal  fever 
reigns  epidemic;  if  the  ground  is  covered  with  snow,  or  the 
ohangeS}  however  great,  do  not  release  tlie  frost,  this  does 
occur.  This  rule  may  not  be  without  exception,  but  the  rat©  of  1 
ception  to  occurrence  is  so  small  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  the  rulfi 
any  one  may  demonstrate  by  noting  or  remembering  the  circam- 
itances  m  they  occur.  This  explaiiiB  why  invalid  persons^  confloeii 
to  close  and  well-warraed  roomB,  enjoy  no  protection  from  the  iovi- 
iion  of  influenzas ;  a  subtle  sotnetldng  is  release d  from  the  brok«!U 
iurface  and  disseminated  through  the  atmosphere,  and  everybody 
*  takes  cold.*" 


ira^^HHj 


Sheffidd.  —  Kheumattc,  typhoid  and  bilioue  fevers 
**  The  enteric  fevers  proceed  from  local  causes,  as  bad  water 
tbul  air  from  privies.    Bilious  fevers  and  rheumatism  are  caiiaed  by 
stagnant  water  and  dampness  of  the  air*   The  Houaa tonic  B 
runs  the  entire  length  of  the  town ;  it  has  a  fall  of  only  thirty  ; 
which  makes  a  sluggish  current  and  much  stagnant  water,*' 


Shirley. — In  an  experience  of  thirty  year^  consumption  ap 
^to  have  been  the  mo^t  common  disease  in  the  village.  Tha 
tion  is  moderately  elevated,  with  north-east  and  north-west  expCMiifCL 
Soil  impervious ;  a  meadow  adjacent.  **  Most  of  the  cellars  are 
subject  to  standing  water  in  the  spring  and  after  severe  raiiift*'*  Bet- 
ter drainage  is  suggested  as  an  improvement. 

Shrewsbury. — Diseases  of  the  respiratory  oi^gans  preraiL  Con* 
sumption  more  fatal  than  usual;  accounted  for  by  "the  uiiitiiijdly 
rapid  atmospheric  changes,  and  by  prevailing  eaaterly  wiiid%  mth- 
out  regard  to  diversities  of  soil,  air  and  sunlight'^ 
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fSamersei. — "Pttlmonaiy  and  biUotis  compMots  are  common" 
The  town  is  exposed  to  high^  eaaterly  winds  and  endden  changes. 
The  eoil  ib  dry  and  the  air  ts  pure* 

SomerviUe, — **  In  this  city  our  population  ib  rapidly  increasijig," 
and  new  houses  are  being  extensiyely  built;  bo  there  m  leas  proba- 
bility of  sickness  than  in  an  old  and  densely  populated  place.  Oar 
population  is  made  up,  in  great  proportion,  of  the  yo*iiig  and  mid- 
dle-aged* Our  city  is  being  well  drained  Mid  fully  supplied  with 
pure  Mystic  water.  Our  people  are  adopting  the  best  Banitary 
measures  for  the  health  and  comfort  of  all  in  our  Bchool-hoaees  and 
other  public  buildings" 

Stoneham, — The  soil  is^  in  general  dry»  sandy,  with  sections  of 
mafBhy  land  in  several  parts  of  the  town.  The  locality  is  liigh. 
The  air  is  oflen  rendered  foul  by  emanations  from  factories,  pigger- 
ies, privies,  etc.  As  regards  the  latter^  little  has  bee  a  done  in  the 
use  of  dry  earth.  The  subject  has  several  times  been  laid  before 
members  of  the  Board  of  Health*  but  no  action  has  been  taken. 
In  my  opinion^  the  emanations  from  pineries  and  privies  are  more 
offensive  and  injurious  than  those  from  public  works.  Sunlight 
has  free  access  in  most  localities,  the  exception  being  groups  of 
tenement  houses  in  the  very  centre  of  the  town  j  these  are  very 
deficient  in  this  respect " 

Smamp&mU. — ** Bronchial  and  lung  diseases"  prevalent.  Situa- 
tion  exposed,  with  cold  and  damp  easterly  winds  from  the  ocean. 

WcUpoie. — "During  the  last  winter  and  spring  (1871)  there  were 
an  unusual  number  of  cases  of  pneumonia,  and  influenza  might  al- 
most be  said  to  have  been  universal.  I  am  inclined  to  attribute  the 
latter  disease  to  exhalations  from  dead  vegetable  matter  which  waa 
unusually  exposed  to  sun  and  air  by  the  absence  of  snow  on  the 
ground." 

Webster, — Diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs  most  common; 
next,  typhoid  fever.  The  former  are  attributed  to  the  heavy  foga 
which  rise  from  the  river.  The  soil  is  generally  dry  and  pervious 
to  water  j  the  situation  is  low,  but  not  marshy  uor  exposed  to  trying 
winds ;  the  bXt  is  pure,  and  drainage  is  good. 

West  iVfit^^Kry, ^Rheumatism  and  diseases  of  the  lungs  preva- 
lent^ Soil,  wet  and  impervious;  exposure  to  east  winds;  aome 
dwellings  too  much  shaded. 
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West  SpHngfldd. — "Hoii«€8  too  much  shaded^  bo  that  thej^rt 
reodered  damp."  CelUfa  also  are  damp^  their  level  being  belovr 
that  of  river  high-water,  so  that  in  Bpnag  they  are  floodei 

WnlUurmtomi, — Scarlatina  prevalent*    "Safficient  care  is  not 
taken  to  Btamp  ont  the  dii»eade ;  it  spreads  through  inff^otion  rath«r^ 
than  through  eon  tag!  on.** 


IFiwiAom.— Consumption  and  pneumonia  ar«  speciallj  pmt^ 


lent^  dependent  on  no  distinctive  local  conditions. 
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Wohttrtu — ''There  are  no  diaeases  specuUlp  prevalent  in  thia 
town,  unlesa  they  be  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs,  or  throat 
and  lung  diseases,  both  acute  and  chronic.  In  a  population 
eight  thousand  there  were  one  hundred  and  forty  deaths  in  18' 
Of  these  twenty-six  were  from  consumption,  nineteen  were 
cholera  infantum,  and  only  three  from  tyjjhoid  fever,  Wobnra 
seems  to  have  been  peculiarly  exempt  from  ty^thoid  during  the  |)Mt 
ten  years, 

**DampnesH  seems  the  caase  of  much  of  the  lung  and  throat  dis- 
ease prevailing  here,  and  operates  in  a  variety  of  ways.  The  soil 
is  wet.  There  is  water  in  the  cellars  in  many  locations  during  the 
spring  and  fall.  There  are  too  many  shade  trees  around  dwellings. 
There  is  much  overcrowding  in  tenements  in  low  situations.  Th<? 
surfaee  of  the  town  is  undulating,— hill  and  valley ;  the  soil  gen- 
erally impervious  to  water,  and  full  of  springs  in  both  high  and  low 
situations*'^ 
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Upton* — ^^Consumption  is  the  prevalent  diseasei  due,  In  part, 
among  females,  to  overwork  on  bonnets  and  hata.  The  soil  it 
porous  on  the  low  lands,  moist  from  springe  on  the  uplands*  Tbe 
air  is  pure  and  the  sunlight  free.'^ 
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